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The  Committeb  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Friday,  November  20, 1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  The  hearing  this  morning  will  be  on  the  lumber 
schedule,  and  I  understand  that  there  are  some  r^resentatives  here 
who  desire  to  be  heard  in  favor  of  free  lumber.    We  will  hear  those 
gentlemen  first. 

Is  there  any  gentleman  present  who  is  prepared  to  take  the  initia- 
tive on  that  question  ?    We  will  hear  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Knappen. 

STATEMENT  OF  HA.  THEODOBE  M.  KNAPPEN,  OF  MINNEAPOLIS, 

HINN. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  state  to  the  conunittee  your  full  name  and 
residence. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Theodore  M.  Knappen,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  am  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  I  appear 
here  as  a  representative  of  the  general  public,  and  also  as  secretary 
of  an  organization  known  as  the  National  Forest  Conservation 
League. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  desire  to  submit  some  considerations 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  and  forest  products  gen- 
erally. It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  very  direct  connection  between 
forest  conservation  and  the  tariff..  Wfi.  desire,  to  address  you  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  national  welfare. and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer  of  forest  products,  especially  lumber.  We  are  confident 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming  public  opiniop-  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  Schedule  D,  in  general,  though  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  facts  re- 
garding some  of  tne  items  embraced  in  that  schedule  we  would  not. 
undertake  to  say  that  everything  'tlieV<jin  sjfibuld  be  placed  on  the  free 
list,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  tariff  should  be  re- 
pealed on  all  items  covering  forest  product.s,  lumber,  and  unmanufac- 
tured wood  which  are  produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  all  tariff  legislation  those  who  are  or  who  imagine  they  will  be 
directly  and  extensively  affected  in  their  individual  business  interests 
are  naturally  ready  and  keen  to  present  their  side  of  the  case.  As  a 
rule,  what  is  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole  affects  each  indi- 
vidual in  his  own  business,  and  at  the  passing  moment  so  slightly 
that  interests  which  in  the  aggregate  are  immense  and  overpowering 
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often  lack  a  proper  presentation.  Our  league  has  therefore  resolved 
to  concern  itself  with  this  matter,  and  it  is  out  hope  to  eventually 
make  a  showing  that  will  prove  what  we  believe  is  a  fact,  namely, 
that  the  common  interests  of  the  great  consuming  population  of  this 
country,  and  also  those  of  national  welfare,  call  for  the  repeal  of  the 
tariffs  on  forest  products. 

Throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  people  feel  that  it  is 
unwise  to  tax  importation  of  those  raw  products  of  which  there  is, 
so  to  speak,  but  one  crop,  such  as  coal,  ores,  and,  practically,  timber. 
It  seems  to  them  a  good  national  economy  to  conserve  the  domestic 
supply  of  such  products.  The  case  of  timber  seems  the  most  press- 
ing, because  we  are  now  at  least  within  a  measurable  time  of  its  ex- 
haustion. So  we  find  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
last  annual  message,  recommended  free  forest  products;  that  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  memorialized  Congress  to 
repeal  the  duty  on  lumber,  and  that  until  recently  Wisconsin  was  one 
01  the  greatest  lumber-producing  States  and  is  still  near  the  top; 
that  the  1908  Republican  platforms  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
call  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  forest  products,  so  also  the  Demo- 
cratic national  platform,  and  the  Republican  national  platform  makes 
a  general  declaration  that  many  people  have  interpreted  to  mean  re- 
peal or  reduction  of  the  lumber  auties.  At  any  rate,  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  repeal  or  revision  of  the  lumber  tariff  characterize  the 
Republican  declaration  as  "  dangerous  to  the  lumber  industry."  Only 
yesterday  the  national  organization  of  the  Grange,  representing  a 
million  farmers,  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  forest  products.  The  Republican  party  is  pledged  to  tariff 
revision,  and  the  people  will  look  to  the  lumber  schedule  as  much  as 
any  other  for  a  realization  of  that  pledge. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  to  show  that  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
schedule  under  discussion  is  not  contrary  to  any  theory  of  the  tariff, 
but  is,  in  fact,  free  trade  that  protects.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
main  justification  of  the  protective  tariff  has  always  been  the  de- 
sirability of  protecting  the  high-priced  labor  of  this  country  against 
the  inferior-priced  laoor  of  other  countries.  We  will  show  that  so 
far  as  the  subject  under  discussion  is  concerned  such  protection  is  no 
longer  required.  We  maintain  that  our  American  forests  are  now 
so  near  their  ultimate  destruction  that  they  require  protection;  that 
is,  conservation,  and  that  one  potent  way  to  conserve  them  is  to 
broaden  the  source  of  supply  tor  the  immense  American  lumber 
market.  The  only  way  in  wnich  that  supply  can  be  immediately  and 
effectively  broadened  is  by  drawing  on  the  rorests  of  other  countries, 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  repeal  of  duties  which  restrict 
trade  in  forest  products.  Reforestization  is  a  matter  of  one  or  two 
or,  perhaps,  three  generations,  and  only  by  drawing  on  the  supplies 
of  other  countries  can  we  widen  our  source  of  supply  and  reduce  the 
drain  on  our  own  forests. 

If  there  was  no  timber  in  the  United  States  no  one  would  contend 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  on  timber.  If  we  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  a  timber  famine,  as  many  authorities,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  concede,  should  we  not  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  by 
protecting  our  forests  through  legislation  that  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  drain  upon  them,  put  off  the  evil  day  ? 
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First,  then,  we  desire  to  present  some  facts  showing  the  decline  of 
our  forests  and  the  approach  of  a  timber  famine.  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg, 
chief  of  the  Office  of  Wood  Utilization  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says,  in  Circular  No.  129,  1907,  that  all  the 
statistics  and  conservative  estimates  indicate  that  our  present  con- 
sumption of  wood  in  all  forms  is  equivalent  to  at  least  100,000,000,000 
board  feet  annually,  and  says  that  one  leading  authority  has  esti- 
mated the  total  consumption  of  wood  in  the  United  States  at  150,000,- 
000,000  board  feet,  ana  this  takes  no  account  of  the  destruction  of 
timber  by  fire  and  natural  causes.  The  total  consumption  of  timber 
for  lumber  alone,  in  1907,  was  40,256,154,000  feet,  according  to  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Quoting  Mr.  Kellogg  again : 

The  eBtimates  of  the  forest  area  of  tlie  United  States  run  from  500,000.000 
acres  to  700,000,000  acres,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  under  present  conditions 
the  annual  growth  does  not  exceed  60  board  feet  per  acre.  This  gives  In  one 
case  a  yearly  increase  of  30,000,000,000  feet  and  In  the  other  case  one  of 
42,000,000,000  feet.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  annual  growth  of  our 
forests  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  wood  used  for  lumber  alone.  Consider- 
ing all  the  drainage  upon  the  forests,  the  annual  consumption  of  wood  is  prob- 
ably three  times  the  annual  growth. 

The  estimates  of  standing  timber  in  the  United  States  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. The  most  detailed  ones  range  roughly  from  1,400  to  2,000  billion  feet. 
Assuming  a  stumpage  of  1,400  billion  feet,  an  annual  use  of  100,000,000,000  feet, 
and  neglecting  growth  in  the  calculation,  the  exhaustion  of  our  timber  supply 
Is  indicated  in  fourteen  years.  Assuming  the  same  use  and  stand,  with  an 
annual  growth  of  40,000,000,000  feet,  we  have  a  supply  for  twenty-three  years. 
Assuming  an  annual  use  of  150,000,000,000  feet,  the  first  supposition  becomes 
nine  years  and  the  second  thirteen  years.  Assuming  a  stand  of  2,000  billion 
feet,  the  use  of  100,000,000,000  feet  and  neglecting  growth,  we  have  twenty  years* 
supply.  Assuming  the  same  conditions,  with  an  annual  growth  of  40,000,000,000 
feet,  we  have  thirty-three  years'  supply.  With  an  annual  use  of  150,000,000,000 
feet,  th(«e  estimates  become,  respectively,  thirteen  and  eighteen  years. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  The  two  leading  kinds  of 
lumber  on  the  market  now  are  southern  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir.  The  cut 
of  yeUow  pine  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  lumber  cut,  and  Is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  at  its  maximum.  Our  minimum  and  maximum  estimates  of  yellow  pine 
stumpage  are  130,000,000,000  and  300,000,000,000  feet.  The  present  rate  of 
cutting  will  exhaust  the  supply  in  about  ten  years  in  the  first  case,  and  In 
twenty-five  years  in  the  second  case,  neglecting  annual  growth,  which  is  rapid 
with  old-field  pine  and  slow  with  long-leaf  pine.  The  largest  estimate  of  the 
stand  of  Douglas  fir  is  350,000,000,000  feet.  This  means  a  seventy  years*  sup- 
ply at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  neglecting  annual  growth.  As  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  cut  will  more  than  double  within  a  few  years,  the  outlook  Is 
that  there  will  be  comparatively  little  Douglas  fir  left  in  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years.  The  case  of  Dougles  fir  now  is  closely  parallel  to  that  of  white 
pine  in  the  Lake  States  thirty  years  ago,  and  there  is  much  reason  for  believing 
that  the  supply  of  fir  outside  of  the  national  forests  thirty  years  hence  wiU 
be  as  limited  as  that  of  white  pine  now. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Long,  a  lumberman,  in  an  address  in  January,  1903, 
before  the  Southern  Lumbermen's  Manufacturing  Association,  said 
that  after  a  very  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  white  and  Norway  pine  of 
the  Lake  States,  the  yellow  pine  of  the  South,  and  the  Pacific  coast 
timber,  predicted  thai  within  ten  years  the  Lake  States  would  prob- 
ably play  no  larger  part  in  the  lumber  supply  of  this  country  than 
did  poplar  at  that  time.  As  to  the  life  of  the  southern  yellow  pine, 
he  preaicted  that  eighteen  years  would  find  it  cutting  no  great  figure 
in  the  lumber  supp^^.  Talcing  white  pine,  yellow  pine,  and  Pacific 
coast  timber  all  together,  he  estimated  that  the  life  of  all  was  forty- 
one  years.    That  is  a  practical  lumberman's  estimate. 
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In  a  paper  on  forest  conservation  presented  at  the  conference  on 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  Washington  last  May,  Mr. 
Long  reviewed  his  prediction  and  said  that  so  far  as  the  supply  of 
timber  in  the  Lake  States  and  that  of  southern  yellow  i)ine  was  con- 
cerned he  was  more  confident  of  the  correctness  of  his  prediction 
after  the  lapse  of  five  years  than  he  was  when  he  made  it.  He  was 
not  so  sure  as  to  the  supply  of  the  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  total  life  of  the  forest  supplies 
of  the  forests  referred  to  would  vary  five  years  from  the  figure  orig- 
inally ^ven.  As  for  the  idea  that  other  woods  would  take  the  place 
of  leadmg  species  named,  Mr.  Long  said  that  he  calculated  that  long 
before  any  of  the  woods  in  question  had  been  exhausted  practically 
all  other  woods  in  our  nation — that  is,  all  the  other  woods  that  may  l>e 
used  as  substitutes — would  have  largely  passed  out  of  use.  Mr.  Long 
has  little  faith  that  substitutes  for  wood  will  curtail  the  demand  for 
lumber.  He  points  out  that  even  in  England,  where  nearly  all  of  the 
lumber  used  is  imported,  the  consumption  per  capita  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  In  France  it  increases  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  per  capita,  which  is  also  the  rate  of  increase  in  this 
country. 

Circular  No.  97,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  original  stand  of  white  pine,  includinff 
Norway,  in  the  Lake  States  was  estimated  at  350,000,000,000  feet,  and 
that  since  lumbering  began  there,  some  seventy  years  ago,  the  total 
cut  has  probably  not  been  less  than  250,000,000,000  feet.  Continuing 
he  says : 

It  is  well  known  that  the  days  of  white  pine  are  rapidly  passing,  and  even 
accepting  the  most  sanguine  estimates  of  the  present  stumpage  it  will,  in  a 
few  years,  cease  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  timber  supply  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  annual  cut  is  about  3,000,000,000  feet  in  the  Lake  States  and 
1,000,000,000  in  the  other  States.  The  total  is  less  than  half  the  cut  in  the 
Lake  States  alone  in  the  latter  eighties. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  22,  1907,  Secretary  J.  E. 
Bhodes  made  this  striking  statement: 

Since  1895,  248  firms,  representing  an  aggregate  annual  output  of  pine  lum- 
ber of  four  and  one-half  billion  feet,  have  retired  from  business,  due  to  the 
exhaustion  of  their  timber  supply.  Plants  representing  approximately 
500,000,000  feet  capacity  which  sawed  in  1906  will  not  be  operated  In  1907. 

The  white-pine  industry  reached  its  maximum  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  its  output  now  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  what  it  was  at  that 
time. 

The  amount  of  hard-wood  stumpage  is  very  indefinitely  known,  and 
is  determinable  only  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  scattered  and  un- 
even stands.  It  was  estimated  at  some  435,000,000,000  feet  by  the 
census  of  1880,  at  possibly  300,000,000,000  by  the  census  of  1900, 
and  at  400,000,000,000  by  the  American  Lumberman  in  1905.  What- 
ever the  total  stumpage  may  be,  that  which  is  fit  for  the  saw  is 
rapidly  decreasing.  The  hard  wood  cut  in  1900  was  8,634,000.000 
feet.  Four  years  later,  in  1904,  it  had  fallen  to  6,781,000,000  teet 
The  present  annual  cut  of  hard  woods  is  about  5,000,000,000  feet, 
consisting  of  approximately  43  per  cent  oak,  12  per  cent  poplar,  9 
per  cent  maple,  and  lesser  amounts  of  numerous  otner  species.  Here 
we  have  evidently  a  declining  industry. 
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In  Circular  No.  116,  by  Mr.  William  L.  Hall,  of  the  Department  of 
Agricalture,  special  attention  isf  paid  to  the  waning  hard-wood 
supply.  He  points  out  that  owinff  to  the  decline  of  the  hard-wood 
forests,  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  already  lost  the  main  part  of  their 
hard-wood  manufactures,  and  that  other  States  are  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  industries  dependent  on  hard  woods,  such  as  hard-wood 
lumber  manufactures,  cooperage,  furniture  malnng,  musical  instru- 
ments, vehicle  manufactures,  agricultural  implements,  car  building, 
railroad  ties,  telephone  and  other  poles,  and  house  finishing. 

How  Intensely  the  whole  country  would  feel  the  loss  of  its  hard- wood  timber, 
to  an  ample  supply  of  which  It  has  long  been  accustomed,  can  scarcely  be 
realized. 

Continues  Mr.  Hall : 

Without  hard  wood  for  building  purposes,  for  railroad  ties,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture,  cooperage,  and  vehicles,  and  for  the  varied  other  uses  to 
which  it  is  put,  we  should  be  in  sad  straits  indeed.  A  general  failure  in  crops 
may  affect  industrial  conditions  for  a  few  years — a  failure  in  the  hard-wood 
supply  would  be  a  blight  upon  our  industries  through  more  than  a  generation. 
The  situation  in  brief  in  this:  We  have  apparently  about  a  fifteen  years*  mip* 
ply  of  hard  wood  now  ready  to  cut.  Of  the  four  great  hard-wood  regions,  the 
Ohio  Valley  States  have  \yeen  almost  completely  turned  into  agricultural  States, 
and  the  lake  States  and  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  are  rapidly  following  their 
example. 

In  the  Appalachian  Mountains  we  have  extensive  hard- wood  lands  which  have 
been  culled  and  greatly  damaged  by  fire.  These  are  practically  all  in  private 
hands,  and  while  they  contain  a  large  amount  of  Inferior  young  timber,  they 
are  receiving  little  or  no  protection,  and  even  such  young  timber  as  exists  is 
making  but  slight  growth.  Even  if  these  cut-over  lands  be  rightly  managed 
they  can  not  greatly  increase  their  yield  of  merchantable  timber  inside  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  years. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  there  are  lean  years  close  ahead  in  the 
use  of  hard-wood  timber.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  gap  between  the  supply  which 
exists  and  the  supply  which  will  have  to  be  provided.  How  large  that  gap  will 
be  depends  upon  how  soon  and  how  effectively  we  begin  to  make  provision  for 
the  futnre  supply.  The  present  indications  are  that  in  spite  of  the  best  we  can 
do  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  hard  woods  running  through  at  least  fifteen  years. 
How  acute  that  shortage  may  become  and  how  serious  a  check  it  will  put  on 
the  industries  concerned  can  not  now  be  foretold.  That  it  will  strike  at  the 
very  foundation  of  some  of  the  country's  most  important  industries  is  unques- 
tionable. This  much  is  true  beyond  doubt,  that  we  are  dangerously  near  a 
hard-wood  famine  and  have  made  no  provision  against  it. 

Minnesota  is  the  leading  white-pine  producing  State,  but  even  there 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  scores  of 
towns  and  cities  that  were  formerly  great  manufacturing  centers 
have  ceased  to  produce  a  stick,  thus  repeating  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  lumber  manuf axjturinff  centers  in  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Eight  years  ago  the  city  of  Minneapolis  was  the  largest  lumber 
manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  Now,  it  will  scarcely  produce 
300,000,000  feet  of  lumber  within  a  year,  and  it  is  predicted  oy  lum- 
bermen that  the  last  sawmill  will  be  abandoned  in  Minneapolis  within 
five  years.  A  friend  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  recently  took 
a  journey  of  200  miles  north  from  Minneapolis,  170  miles  of  which 
was  through  a  region  once  covered  by  one  of  the  finest  white-pine 
forests  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  that  in  all  that  distance  he  saw 
only  10  acres  of  merchantable  pine  timber^  and  that  was  being  pre- 
served as  a  curiosity  by  its  owners,  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. To  cite  another  personal  experience  as  graphically  illustrates 
the  decline  of  the  forests  even  in  the  far  West,  I  will  say  that  on  a 
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journey  between  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  a 
distance  of  about  270  miles,  through  the  heart  of  the  area  covered  by 
the  ori^al  forest,  not  a  single  logging  operation  could  be  seen  from 
the  tram. 

Former  Governor  Van  Zant,  of  Minnesota,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  lumber  industry  for  more  than  forty  years,  says  that  once 
there  were  100  sawmills  below  Minneapolis  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
and  north  of  St  Louis,  and  that  to-day^  there  are  only  2  mills  left, 
and  their  wheels  will  cease  to  turn  within  another  year. 

Ten  years  ago  southern  or  Georgia  pine,  on  account  of  its  hardness  and 
coarseness,  was  scarcely  considered  an  article  of  commerce,  its  uses  being  lim- 
ited to  flooring  and  finishing  purposes.  In  1906,  on  account  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  white  pine  and  other  finer  woods,  there  was  eleven  and  one-half  billion 
fteet  of  yellow  pine  manufactured  into  lumber,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
lumber  product  of  that  year.  The  same  is  largely  true  of  western  fir ;  the  in- 
creased production  in  the  State  of  Washington  alone  up  to  1906  being  thirteen- 
fold  greater  than  that  of  1880.  The  total  production  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States  in  1880  was  18,000,000,000  feet,  and  in  1907  40,000,000,000  feet. 

I  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  showing  the  effect  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  on  agriculture  and  a  great  many  industries  also, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  climate,  but  those  are  conceded  facts  and  there 
is  no  use  taking  up  your  time  with  that  now. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  can  print  that  portion. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

The  effect  which  the  denudation  of  the  forest  area  has  had  upon  the  flow  of 
water  in  our  rivers  and  their  tributaries  is  apparent  to  every  one.  Its  effect 
upon  the  rainfall  is,  however,  not  so  apparent,  and  can  be  determined  only  by 
the  most  careful  scientific  observations.  It,  however,  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  moisture  held  back  in  the  forests  by  moss,  grasses,  leaves,  etc^ 
Increases  the  amount  of  evaporation  over  that  of  the  same  area  after  being 
bared  by  the  removal  of  the  timber.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  soil 
washed,  also  between  that  of  a  forest  area  and  the  same  area  with  the  forest 
removed,  is  so  apparent  as  to  need  no  scientific  demonstration.  As  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  these  two  propositions,  I  quote  liberally  from  writers  of 
known  authority. 

In  the  Canadian  Magazine  of  recent  date  a  well-known  Canadian 
authority  makes  the  following  assertion : 

The  results  from  excessive  denudation  of  mountain  sides  are  too  well  known 
to  require  much  comment.  Thoreau  probably  had  more  than  the  sentimental  in 
his  mind  when  he  deplored  the  ruthless  work  of  the  ax  on  his  New  England 
hills  and  exclaimed  **  Thank  God,  they  can't  cut  down  the  clouds." 

In  southern  Europe,  in  northern  Africa,  and  in  Asia  Minor  large  sections  of 
country,  once  the  most  fruitful  in  the  world,  rich  with  the  products  of  fertile 
soil  and  genial  climate,  are  now  dreary  wastes  and  incapable  of  yielding  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  even  a  scattered  population.  This  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
has  resulted  from  the  clearing  away  and  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the 
mountain  and  hill  sides.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  so  far  afield  for 
examples  of  the  injurious  effects  of  overdenudation,  for  in  many  parts  of  older 
Ontario  and  Quebec  a  water  famine  is  fast  approaching  from  this  cause.  The 
former,  as  has  been  said,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  prairie  province.  Streams  that 
in  early  years  were  comparatively  equitable  In  their  flow  and  perennial  in  char- 
acter are  now  raging  torrents  in  the  early  spring  and  dry  in  the  later  summer 
months.  And  why  is  this?  Simply  because  the  natural  reservoir  has  been 
destroyed.  I  can  not  refrain  in  this  connection  from  quoting  the  very  perti- 
nent remark  of  Captain  Eads  when  he  was  engaged  in  building  dikes  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  that  he  was  working  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  stream.  Public 
attention  on  this  subject  within  recent  years  has  been  to  a  limited  extent 
awakened  In  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  steps  to  prevent  future  disaster  has  been  seen. 
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Frank  Vrooman,  another  recognized  authority,  makes  the  following 
startling  observations  of  one  particular  flood : 

The  Kansas  River  floods  of  1903  destroyed  $20,000,000  worth  of  property  and 
100  lives.  One  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  on  the  continent,  120  miles  long,  was 
partly  destroyed.  Here  the  rich  soil  was  cut  away ;  there  it  was  covered  with 
sand  6  and  8  feet  deep  over  the  field.  Holes  were  cut  and  lakes  left  behind. 
Out  of  250,000  acres  of  wonderfully  fertile  soil,  10,000  were  completely  de- 
stroyed^ 10,000  more  lost  50  per  cent  of  their  value,  and  the  uncertainty  left 
behind  depreciated  the  value  of  the  whole  vaUey. 

Emerson  Hough,  writing  in  Outing  Magazine,  says: 

The  fact  is  that  the  forests  are  intimately  associated  with  the  material  wel- 
fare of  practically  every  industry  and  every  business  in  the  United  States,  and 
their  preservation  should  therefore  naturally  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  every 
breadwinner  in  America. 

In  the  first  place  the  forests  have  a  direct  and  tremendous  influence  upon 
agriculture  and,  as  I  have  already  said  and  as  you  all  know,  the  farming  in- 
terests of  America  affect  the  entire  country  from  banks  to  cobbler.  The  forests 
are  nature's  reservoirs.  Wherever  they  have  been  cut  away  disastrous  floods 
liave  followed  as  an  annual  visitation.  From  a  maufacturing  point  of  view 
the  trees  enter  into  the  commercial  health  of  a  great  many  of  our  States  and 
touch  intimately  every  Industry  employing  wood.  Exhaustion  of  the  hard-wood 
supply  means  the  loss  of  these  industries  to  the  States  in  which  they  are  at 
present  located,  since  It  stands  to  reason  that  such  industries  can  not  exist 
when  the  supply  of  raw  material  has  vanished. 

How  seriously  America  would  feel  the  exhaustion  of  its  hard-wood  timber 
is  difficult  to  realize,  especially  since  in  times  past  the  supply  has  been  so  ample 
that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  lavish  use.  Without  hard  wood  for  build- 
ing purposes,  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  for  railroad  ties,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  for  cooperage,  not  to  speak  of  telephone 
and  other  iwles  or  of  agricultural  implements,  we  certainly  should  be  In  diffl- 
cnlties. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  failure  of  the  hard-wood  supply  would  more 
seriously  affect  the  industrial  condition  than  the  failure  of  crops,  because  crop 
failure  at  its  worst  would  be  an  affliction  of  one  or  two  years,  whereas  once 
the  wood  supply  fails  there  is  no  restitution  within  a  generation.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions  of  protection  we  have,  it  is  said,  of  hard-wood  timber  lumber 
fit  to  be  cut  only  about  fifteen  years'  supply.  Apart  from  its  value  as  a  future 
hard-wood  supply  station  is  the  additional  and  extremely  important  fact  that 
the  streams  which  water  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  Appalachian  region  take 
their  rise  in  a  great  many  instances  in  this  range.  Last  year  there  was  an 
illustration  in  a  part  of  this  region  of  what  a  flood  means  In  a  country  where 
the  timber  has  been  cleared,  and  during  every  spring  we  are  given  almost 
daily  evidence  of  the  disaster  that  falls  upon  farm  lands  where  the  woodlands, 
which  are  the  natural  reservoirs  of  farm  land,  have  been  cleared  of  their 
protecting  timber. 

The  most  important  manufacturing  region  of  the  country  is  New  England, 
and  the  majority  of  its  manufacturing  industries  are  dependent,  to  a  large  or 
total  degree,  upon  the  rivers  which  come  from  the  White  Mountains,  In  the 
Appalachian  region.  The  Ave  States  of  New  England  in  1900  contained  53,752 
manufacturers,  with  a  total  capital  invested  of  $1,409,000,000,  and  a  yearly 
ootput  of  product  worth  $1,690,000,000  and  an  annual  employee  pay  roll  amount- 
ing to  $380,000,000.  Now  consider  that  75  per  cent  of  this  capital  is  dependent 
upon  an  uninterrupted  water  supply,  and  remember  that  the  water  supply,  in 
turn,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  forests  for  its  natural  reservoir. 

As  an  instance  of  the  effect  on  soil  and  agriculture  resulting  from  the  un- 
checked erosion  following  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  take  the  White  and 
Appalachian  mountains,  which  are  described  as  great  lumps  of  earth  mingled 
with  stones.  The  rains  and  snows  wear  them  away,  as  spray  from  a  garden 
hose  would  wear  away  a  lump  of  potter's  clay.  Until  man  destroyed  it,  the 
forest  was  spread  over  them,  breaking  the  rush  of  rain,  carrying  it  in  funnels 
down  the  trunks  of  trees  or  letting  it  drip  harmlessly  from  the  boughs.  Thickly 
covering  the  ground  was  a  warp  or  woof  of  dead  leaves,  twigs,  boughs,  humus, 
and  a  mat  of  small  green  things  sheltered  by  the  great  trees.  The  very  spirit 
of  the  woods  is  one  of  shade  and  moisture,  mosses,  and  the  slow  overflow  of 
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cool  springs.  Tliis  spirit  hiis  been  cliauged  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests. 
The  mountains  have  begun  to  dissolve  and  wash  down  upon  the  lowlands.  The 
streams  are  commencing  to  silt  up  with  mud.  The  nap  of  nature's  protecting 
towel  was  the  large  trees.  These  were  taken  by  lumber  companies.  The  pulp 
mills  followed  and  sheared  to  the  giound;  and  then  came  the  fanner,  digging 
up  the  soil  on  the  lower  slopes  with  plow  and  harrow,  so  that  a  few  years  of 
bearing  rain  aiid  rush  of  freshets  of  snow  water  could  not  fail  to  take  away 
the  very  soil  itself;  and  where  the  fanner  fails  to  go  runs  the  Are,  destroying 
more  than  man  has  destroyed,  burning  up  the  very  humus  of  the  soil,  killing 
the  little  plants,  baring  the  earth  to  all  the  forces  of  erosion.  The  inevitable 
result  is  a  desert. 

Professor  Shaler,  a  conservative  scientist,  who  weighed  his  words,  states  In 
1896  that  8,000  square  miles  of  highlands  south  of  Pennsylvania  had  been 
destroyed  for  human  use  and  its  very  soil  carried  down  to  the  lowlands  and 
the  sea,  aud  that  arable  and  forestable  lands  were  then  being  lost  at  the  rate 
of  100  square  miles  a  year.  Every  year  since  then  this  leprosy  of  destruction 
has  spread  more  and  more  rapidly.  In  passing  to  the  lowlands  the  soil  covers 
up  the  rich  bottoms  with  sterile  detritus,  and  in  reaching  the  sea  it  has  to  be 
rolled  along  the  beds  of  navigable  rivers,  destroying  their  navigability.  With 
no  forest  to  hold  back  the  waters  every  year  the  floods  grow  worse.  Tlais  world 
is  as  large  as  it  ever  will  be.  We  can  not  make  it  one  inch  larger,  but  we  can 
destroy  its  usefulness  by  abuse.  Civilized  people  should  be  ashamed  to  do  this, 
and  yet  we  who  call  ourselves  civilized  are  wasting  this  planet  on  which  we 
live  at  the  rate  of,  perhaps,  200.000  square  miles  annually — land  which  our 
children  may  so  bitterly  need. 

In  this  connection  it  is  sufficient  to  merely  refer  to  the  floods  of  the  Ohio 
River  valley,  which  within  the  past  five  or  six  years  are  estimated  to  have  dam- 
aged property  in  that  valley  to  the  extent  of  100  million  dollars.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  great  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and 
countless  other  streams. 

Even  the  practical  lumberman,  whose  interests  are  centered  so  largely  In  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  without  regard  for  the  future,  concedes  the  danger 
that  threatens  a  forestless  land. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Long,  the  lumberman  previously  quoted,  says  in  one  of 
his  addresses : 

It  is  conceded  also  that  forests  aid  much  in  the  utilization  of  our  rainfall,  as 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  and  the  accumulation  of  humus  and  leaf  mold 
resist  the  compacting  efl'ect  of  the  rain  drops,  and  hence  the  soil  Is  kept  loose, 
allowing  the  water  to  readily  percolate.  This  covering  of  the  loose  litter,  twigs, 
etc.,  absorbs  and  holds  back  the  precipitation,  preventing  its  disappearing  rap- 
Idly  by  surface  drainage,  goes  largely  into  the  ground,  and  as  a  subsoil  or  un- 
derground drainage,  reappears  in  the  form  of  springs,  which,  being  gradually 
fed  by  percolation  from  above,  themselves  feed  rivulets  or  streams  of  perennial 
character.  The  snows  of  winter  melt  more  gradually  fn  forest-covered  areas, 
giving  more  time  for  the  water  resulting  therefrom  to  soak  Into  the  ground  and 
pass  off  through  the  springs.  The  streams  fed  from  such  sources  have  a  con- 
tinuous supply  to  be  used  for  irrigation  or  such  other  purposes  as  man  may 
require. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  forest  lands  have  been  denuded  the  rainfall 
passes  rapidly  away,  and  Its  resulting  efl'ect  is  not  long  felt  or  seen  excepting 
by  the  filling  of  the  channels  of  the  stream  by  silt,  sand,  and  gravel  washed 
from  above,  and  the  result  of  the  waters  having  spread  over  the  adjacent  low- 
lands, destroying  crops,  improvements,  live  stock,  aud  sometimes  even  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  unusual  In  some  sections  for  the  fertile  valley 
lands  to  be  destroyed  by  gravel,  stones,  and  debris  carried  and  deposited  by 
the  waters. 

Water  power  exerted  through  electrical  energy,  and  in  operation  In  so 
many  industries,  is  impossible  without  constant  and  uniform  water  supply, 
and  this  can  not  be  had  except  along  streams  whose  headwaters  have  an  ade- 
quate protection  of  forest  covering,  otherwise  the  erosion  of  the  soil  soon  fills 
the  reservoirs  and  waters  running  unobstructed  on  the  surface  converge  In 
great  torrents,  carrying  logs  and  debris  of  all  kinds,  surging  irrestibly  through 
the  river  valleys,  taking  with  it  dams,  gates,  power  plants,  and  destroying  what 
it  can  not  carry  away. 

Originally  the  rivers  and  even  the  rather  small  water  courses  of  our  country 
were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  navigable.    Their  channels  were  deep,  their 
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waters  mostly  clear  and  free  from  sediment  and  silt.  At  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  deforestation  of  the  lands  along  their  banks  and  especially  of  their 
headwaters,  the  breaking  up  of  the  sod  and  the  loosening  of  the  soil  consequent 
upon  settlement  and  cultivation  of  crops,  these  channels,  formerly  deep,  have 
be«i  in  some  instances  entirely  filled,  everywhere  rendered  more  shallow,  until 
water  transportation  has  ceased  and  river  navigation  has  become  almost  obso- 
lete on  rivers  which  were  once  teeming  with  commerce. 

We  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Writ  that  a  thousand  years  before 
Ohrist  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  was  the  seat  of  large  cities  having 
an  extensive  maritime  commerce.  The  mountain  region  bordering  east  and 
west,  extending  for  many  miles  inland,  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  com- 
prising the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  fir,  and  the  sandalwood,  covering  an  area  of 
3,500  square  miles.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  were  largely  engaged  in  cutting, 
hewing,  and  shipping  timbers  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  and  the  seat  of  Sidon 
was  a  great  market  and  its  citizens  skilled  axmen    *    *    *. 

These  forests  have  all  been  destroyed,  with  no  renewal  thereof,  and  with  their 
destruction  disappeared  the  fertile  soil.  The  rain-bearing  clouds  still  float 
above  the  mountains  of  Syria,  but  they  pass  on  over  the  bare  and  heated  rocks, 
and  the  brooks  and  small  streams  of  Palestine  no  longer  exist,  and  throughout 
Syria  stone  furnishes  the  only  material  for  building  and  wood  is  as  precious  as 
silver. 

May  it  not  be  true  that  the  destruction  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  in  great  part 
In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  these  forests,  which  has  rendered  that 
country  a  barren  desert,  supplying  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the  sparse  popula- 
tion— its  beauty,  its  fertility,  Its  usefulness  gone?  So  the  physical  geographers 
assure  us. 

In  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  by  Dean  Stanley,  an  authoritative  record, 
appears  the  following : 

The  countless  ruins  of  Palestine,  of  whatever  date  they  may  be,  tell  us  at  a 
glance  that  we  must  not  Judge  the  resources  of  the  ancient  land  by  its  present 
depressed  and  desolate  state.  They  show  us  not  only  that  Syria  might  support 
tenfold  its  present  population,  and  bring  forth  tenfold  its  present  product,  but 
that  it  actually  did  so.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  which  eastern  trav- 
elers so  often  ask  and  are  asked  on  their  return,  "  Can  these  stony  hills,  these 
deserted  valley,  be,  indeed,  the  land  of  promise,  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey?" 

The  effect  and  Influence  of  forests  on  the  climate,  health,  and  water  condi- 
tions of  the  country  is  evidenced  by  the  chronicles  of  the  Mosaic,  the  Roman, 
and  Greek  writers,  and  many  of  their  far-seeing  priests  prevented  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests.  The  consecration  of  groves  to  religious  uses  and  to  various 
mythologicnl  rites  connected  with  them  is  an  evidence  of  the  reverence  the 
ancients  had  for  forests.  Homer  calls  the  mountain  woodlands  the  "habita- 
tions  of  the  gods,  In  which  the  mortals  never  felled  the  trees,  but  where  they 
fell  from  age  when  their  time  had  come,"  and  in  his  tree  and  woodland  nymphs 
originating  in  springs,  he  suggests  the  intimate  relation  of  forests  and  springs. 

Aristotle,  in  his  "  National  Economy,"  points  out  that  an  assured  supply  of 
accessible  wood  material  is  one  of  the  '*  necessary  conditions  of  the  existence  of 
a  city." 

Almost  all  of  the  countries  of  antiquity  suffered  from  the  destruction  of  their 
forests.  So  it  was  with  Mesopotamia,  now  one  of  the  most  sterile  countries  in 
the  Bast  and  once  famed  for  its  fertility.  Greece  tells  a  similar  story.  Sicily, 
one  of  the  granaries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  now  entirely  deforested  and  crop 
failures  are  common.  In  modem  times  parts  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Austria, 
parts  of  Denmark,  parts  of  France  have  suffered  sorely  from  the  loss  of  their 
forests.  China  has  done  nothing  to  preserve  its  forests,  while  Japan  has  pre- 
served 59  per  cent  of  its  total  area  for  forests,  with  results  in  the  two  countries 
that  are  strikingly  dissimilar. 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States 
says  that  while  estimates  of  the  duration  of  our  forests  are  inevitably 
misleading,  the  figures  are  sufficiently  reliable.    He  says: 

The  lowest  estimate  reached  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  timber  now  standing 
hi  the  United  States  is  1,400  billion  feet,  board  measure;  the  highest,  2,000 
billion.  The  present  annual  consumption  is  approximately  100,000,000,000  feet, 
while  the  annual  growth  is  but  a  third  of  the  consumption,  or  from  30,000,000,- 
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000  to  40,000,000,000  feet.  If  we  accept  the  larger  estimate  of  the  standing 
timber,  2,000  billion  feet,  and  the  larger  estimate  of  the  annual  growth,  40,000,- 
000,000  feet,  and  apply  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the  result  shows  a 
probable  duration  of  our  supplies  of  timber  of  not  more  than  thirty-three  years. 
The  figures  cited  are,  however,  sufficiently  reliable  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
United  States  has  already  crossed  the  verge  of  a  timber  famine  so  severe  that 
its  blighting  effects  will  be  felt  in  every  household  in  the  land.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  lumber  which  marks  the  opening  of  the  present  century  is  the  beginning 
of  a  vastly  greater  and  more  rapid  rise  which  is  to  come.  We  must  necessarily 
begin  to  suffer  from  the  scarcity  of  timber  long  before  our  supplies  are  com- 
pletely exhausted.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  no  foreign  source  from 
Which  we  can  draw  cheap  and  abundant  supplies  of  timber  to  meet  a  demand 
per  capita  so  large  as  to  be  without  parallel  in  the  world,  and  that  the  suffering 
which  will  result  from  the  progressive  failure  of  our  timber  was  but  faintly 
foreshadowed  by  the  recent  temporary  scarcity  of  coal. 

Mr.  Pinchot  thus  admirably  sums  up  what  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  means: 

What  will  happen  when  the  forests  fail?  In  the  first  place,  the  business  of 
lumbering  will  disappear.  It  is  now  the  fourth  greatest  industry  in  the  United 
States.  All  forms  of  building  industries  will  suffer  with  it,  and  the  occupants  of 
houses,  offices,  and  stores  must  pay  the  added  cost.  Mining  will  become  vastly 
more  expensive;  and  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  mining  there  must  follow  a 
corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  The  railways, 
which  have  as  yet  failed  entirely  to  develop  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
wooden  tie  (and  must,  in  the  opinion  of  their  best  engineers,  continue  to  fall), 
will  be  profoundly  affected  and  the  cost  of  transportation  will  suffer  a  corre- 
sponding increase.  Water  power  for  lighting,  manufacturing,  and  transportation, 
and  the  movement  of  freight  and  passengers  by  inland  waterways,  will  be 
affected  still  more  directly  than  the  steam  railways.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
with  or  without  irrigation,  will  be  hampered  by  the  Increased  cost  of  agricul- 
tural tools,  fencing,  and  the  wood  needed  for  other  purposes  about  a  farm. 
Irrigated  agriculture  will  suffer  most  of  all,  for  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
means  the  loss  of  the  waters  as  surely  as  night  follows  day.  With  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  producing  food,  the  cost  of  food  itself  will  rise.  Commerce  in  general 
will  necessarily  be  affected  by  the  difficulties  of  the  primary  industries  upon 
which  it  depends.  In  a  word,  when  the  forests  fail,  the  daily  life  of  the  average 
citizen  will  inevitably  feel  the  pinch  on  every  side.  And  the  forests  have  already 
begun  to  fall,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  suicidal  policy  of  forest  destruction 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  allowed  themselves  to  pursue. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech  delivered  last  spring,  summed  up 
the  part  that  the  forest  plays  in  the  life  of  a  nation  very  well  in  the 
following  passages : 

The  great  industries  of  agriculture,  transportation,  mining,  grazing,  and,  of 
course,  lumbering,  are  each  one  of  them  vitally  and  Immediately  dependent 
upon  wood,  water,  or  grass  from  the  forest.  The  manufacturing  Industries, 
whether  or  not  wood  enters  directly  Into  their  finished  product,  are  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  less  dependent  upon  the  forests  than  those  whose  connection  with  it  is 
obvious  and  direct.  Wood  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  material  structure  upon 
which  civilization  rests;  and  It  Is  to  be  remembered  always  that  the  Immense 
increase  of  the  use  of  iron  and  substitutes  for  wood  in  many  structures,  while 
it  has  meant  a  relative  decrease  in  the  amount  of  wood  used,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  absolute  increase  in  the  amount  of  wood  used.  More  wood  is  used 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.     •     •     ♦ 

When  wood,  dead  or  alive,  is  demanded  in  so  many  ways,  and  when  this 
demand  will  undoubtedly  increase,  it  Is  a  fair  question,  then,  whether  the  vast 
demands  of  the  future  upon  our  forests  are  likely  to  be  met.  You  are  mighty 
poor  Americans  if  your  care  for  the  well-being  of  this  country  is  limited  to 
hoping  that  that  well-being  will  last  out  your  own  generation.  No  man  here 
or  elsewhere  Is  entitled  to  call  himself  a  decent  citizen  If  he  does  not  try  to 
do  his  part  toward  seeing  that  our  national  policies  are  shaped  for  the  advan- 
tage of  our  children  and  our  children's  children.  Our  country,  we  have  faith 
to  believe,  Is  only  at  the  beginning  of  Its  growth.  Unless  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  can  be  made  ready  to  meet  the  vast  demands  which  this  growth 
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will  Inevitably  bring,  commercial  disaster,  that  means  disaster  to  tbe  wbole 
coimtry,  is  inevitable. 

If  the  present  rate  of  forest  destruction  is  allowed  to  continue,  with  nothing 
to  offset  it,  a  timber  famine  in  the  future  is  inevitable.  Fire,  wasteful  and  de- 
Btractive  forms  of  lumbering,  and  the  legitimate  use,  taken  together,  are 
destroying  our  forest  resources  far  more  rapidly  than  they  are  being  replaced. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  such  a  timber  famine  would  mean  to  our  resources. 
And  the  period  of  recovery  from  the  injuries  which  a  timber  famine  would 
entail  would  be  measured  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  trees  themselves.  Re- 
member that  you  can  prevent  such  a  timber  famine  occurring  by  wise  action 
taken  in  time;  but  once  the  famine  occurs,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  hurry- 
ing the  growth  of  the  trees  necessary  to  relieve  it 

We  contend  that  legislation  which  will  permit  us  to  draw  on  the 
forest  supplies  is  one  form  of  "  wise  action  "  demanded  by  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us.  But  without  looking  to  the  future  we  already 
find  the  effects^  of  the  decadence  of  our  lorests  in  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  price  of  timber  or  stumpage.  Bulletin  No.  77,  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Department,  gives  some  interesting  and  astounding 
figures  as  to  the  increased  value  of  stumpage  in  recent  years.  Accord- 
ing to  these  facts,  based  on  more  than  1,600  reports,  white  pine  in  the 
last  eight  years  has  increased  in  value  from  $3.66  per  thousand  feet  to 
last  eight  years  has  increased  in  value  from  $3.66  per  1,000  feet  to 
$8.09;  yellow  pine,  from  $1.12  to  $3.16;  Douglas  fir,  from  77  cents  to 
$1.44;  cedar,  from  $1.32  to  $4.63;  hemlock,  from  $2.66  to  $4.61; 
spruce,  from  $2.26  to  $6.49.    These  are  averages.    In  some  cases  white- 

£ine  stumpage  was  found  to  be  worth  $20  per  thousand  feet;  in 
[ichigan  it  ranges  from  $6  to  $18  per  thousand  feet ;  in  Minnesota, 
from  $6  to  $12.  Timber  lands  that  were  almost  worthless  a  few  years 
ago  have  rapidly  attained  great  value.  Mr.  John  L.  Kail,  a  southern 
lumberman,  sa^s  that  already  the  crowing  scarcity  of  long-leaf  pine 
and  steadily  mcreasing  demand  for  it  have  led  lumbermen  who 
aojuired  stumpage  at  60  cents  per  thousand  now  to  quote  it  in  their 
opinion  worth  $2.60  to  $3.60,  and  they  believe  that  in  twenty  years  it 
will  have  a  value  of  at  least  $10  per  thousand,  and  he  remarks  sig- 
nificantly : "  This  probable  rise  in  the  value  of  stumpage  is  the  obvious 
reason  for  the  existence  of  companies  which  hold  large  timber  tracts 
but  do  not  operate  them."  Actually  large  tracts  of  southern  timber 
have  been  sold  at  $5  per  thousand. 

The  value  of  this  stumpage  held  by  the  speculative  companies  is  of 
course  enhanced  by  the  tariff  on  lumber.  The  ownership  of  timber 
is  passing  largely  into  the  hands  of  great  corporations  or  aggregations 
of  individuals  and  corporations,  who  perceive  that  an  increase  in  its 
value  is  a  mathematical  certainty  with  the  supply  so  reduced  as  it 
is  already.  It  is  estimated  that  three  interests  now  control  one-third 
of  all  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  holders 
of  timber  have  acquired  their  property  at  insignificant  figures  and 
have  seen  them  rise  in  value,  it  we  are  to  accept  the  carefully  pre- 
pared data  of  the  Government,  from  100  to  300  per  cent  in  eight  years, 
and  with  the  probability  that  this  rate  of  increase  will  continue  in 
the  near  future.  Yet  doubtless  many  owners  of  such  already  hand- 
somely remunerative  properties  will  appear  before  your  committee 
and  arffue  against  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff.  Not  content  with 
what  the  limitations  of  nature  and  the  demands  of  society  are  doing 
for  them,  they  insist  on  what  amounts  to  a  subsidy  from  the  Gov- 
ernment— and  a  subsidy  for  what?  A  subsidy,  a  premium,  on  the  de- 
struction of  our  remaining  forests. 
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A  few  great  corporations  or  aggregations  of  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals now  control  an  immense  proportion  of  the  remaining  forests 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  these,  the  great  Weyerha?user  group, 
is  said  to  have  produced  more  than  fifty  millionaires,  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  Mr.  N.  W.  McCleod,  president  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturing Association,  the  bulk  of  these  fortunes  must  have  arisen 
from  the  ownership  of  large  bodies  of  timber  rather  than  from  manu- 
facture, and  he  iJredicts  that  this  condition  will  continue.  We  may 
say,  then,  that  tne  fifty  millionaires  of  the  Weverhseuser  group  owe 
their  fortunes  rather  to  the  acquirement  and  holding  of  stumpage 
than  to  the  profit  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

To  illustrate  the  enormous  profits  that  are  thus  possible  it  is  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Weyerhreusers  some  eight 
years  ago  purchased  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  vast  tracts 
of  timber  lands  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  a  price  fixed  by  rumor  at 
about  10  cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  to-day  this  same  timber  is  held 
by  the  owners  at  not  less  than  $3  per  thousand.  Here  is  a  profit  of 
3,000  per  cent,  and  yet  these  interests  will  probably  think  themselves 
aggrievd  if  the  tariff  is  removed  from  forest  products. 

A  well-known  western  lumberman- has,  in  recent  years,  acquired 
650,000  acres  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine  in  northern  California,  esti- 
mated to  carry  15,000,000,000  feet  of  timber  Most  of  this  timber  can 
be  manufactured  within  ten  years  at  a  profit  of  $10  per  thousand,  and 
some  of  it  can  be  manufactured  at  that  profit  now.  The  timber  and 
the  land  on  which  it  stands  has  been  acquired  at  a  cost  probably  not 
exceeding  $4,000,000  and  the  property  is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  worth 
$150,000,000.  This  gentleman  is  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
on  forest  products  and,  identifying  his  individual  interests  with 
those  of  the  forests,  he  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  in  order  to 
protect  the  forests. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  our  lumbermen  have  confused  pro- 
tection of  the  forests  and  excessive  profits  arising  from  the  "un- 
earned increment"  of  their  forests,  which  are  two  vitally  different 
things. 

These  illustrations  are  cited  in  no  mean-spirited  enmity  to  lum- 
bermen. Lumbering  is  one  of  our  chief  industries.  It  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  host  of  men  and  its  great  captains  take  high  rank  in 
the  roll  of  those  admirable  leaders  of  industry  whose  careers  are  the 
pride  of  the  nation.  Unlimited  abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  them 
for  doing  what,  under  the  conditions  prevailing,  they  could  not  but 
do,  but  we  have  now  come  to  a  time  when  national  welfare  offers 
some  considerations  that  are  paramount  to  those  advanced  by  the 
lumber  industry.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  opinions  of  the  authorities, 
the  industry  under  present  conditions  will  become  extinct  within  a 
generation,  and  its  decline  is  certain  in  the  near  future.  Any  course 
that  tends  todecrease  the  pressure  on  our  forests  will  prolong  the  ex- 
istence of  the  lumber  industry. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  recent  years  consequent  upon 
the  decreasing  available  supply  is  a  matter  of  such  common  knowl- 
edge that  little  emphasis  need  be  laid  on  it  here.  SuflSce  to  say  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  from 
1899  to  1906,  only  seven  years,  yellow-pine  lumber  increased  77  per 
cent  in  price;  Douglas  fir,  63  per  cent;  white  pine,  54  per  cent ;  cedar, 
66  per  cent;   western  pine,  44  per  cent;  maple,  30  per  cent;   sugar 
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pine,  81  per  cent;  tamarack,  80  per  cent.  These  figures  are  based  on 
average  values  per  thousand  of  all  grades  of  timber.  The  increase  in 
some  qualities  of  lumber  has  been  vastly  greater,  and  if  we  go  back 
to  1893  and  come  down  to  1907  we  will  find  that  in  some  cases  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  has  been  almost  200  per  cent.  Re- 
duced to  dollars  these  percentages  of  increase  amount  to  $7.54  per 
thousand  for  yellow  pine ;  $5.53  per  thousand  for  Douglas  fir ;  $5.66 
per  thousand  for  white  pine;  $5.33  per  thousand  for  hemlock;  almost 
$4  for  sugar  pine;  nearly  $7  for  tamarack;  about  $4  for  cedar:  and 
about  $8  for  oak. 

Just  think  what  these  figures  mean  to  those  who  build  houses  of 
wood.  The  man  who  built  a  house  of  wood  in  1907  paid  almost  half 
as  much  again  as  in  1899  ahd  probably  at  least  twice  as  much  as  in 
1893. 

The  purpose  of  the  tariflf  is  to  foster  industries  and  increase  the 
industrial  well-being  of  our  people  by  making  imported  goods  pay  a 
customs  tax  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  their  production  and 
that  of  similar  goods  made  in  this  country.  The  tariff  was  not  im- 
posed with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  exhaustion  of  our  natural  re- 
sources; neither  was  it  intended  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  natural 
monopolies.  The  ownership  of  timber  in  this  country  is  now  prac- 
tically a  natural  monopoly.  Timber  can  be  replaced,  but  the  time 
required  is  so  long  that  considering  the  interests  of  one  generation 
the  supply  is  fixed.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  timber ;  every  year 
it  grows  less  in  extent,  and  is  more  and  more  concentrated  m  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  owners.  Does  Congress 
wish  to  protect  this  monopoly  of  a  great  natural  resource — mind  you, 
protect  the  monopoly,  which  is  not  protecting  the  resource,  but  is 
rather  protecting  the  speculative  profits  of  the  monopolists.  We  take 
it  Congress  is  not  concerned  in  protecting  this  interest.  It  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  tHfe  protection  of  ionerican  labor  and  second- 
arily with  seeing  that  conditions  are  not  so  altered  that  the  American 
manufacturer  can  not  profitably  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

As  for  wages,  American  labor  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  effects 
of  free  luml^r.  The  only  present  source  of  supply  for  lumber  and 
other  forest  products  that  can  be  or  have  been  grown  in  the  United 
States  is  Canada.  There  was  a  time  when  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
Canada  was  very  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States,  but  that  was 
before  the  present  era  of  industrial  activity  and  settlement  in  Canada, 
which  has  brought  the  standard  and  cost  of  living  and  wages  in  that 
country  to  as  high  and  in  some  parts  a  higher  plane  than  prevails  in 
the  United  States. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  data  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  wages  paid  and  the  cost  of  production  in  the  lumber  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  is  some  oriental  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  western  Canadian  mills  on  account  of  the  lack  of  white 
labor,  but  while  the  rate  of  wages  per  man  to  the  oriental  is  some- 
what lower  than  to  the  white  man  for  the  corresponding  work,  the 
superiority  and  efficiency  of  the  white  man  makes  his  labor  cheaper 
in  the  ag^gate-  The  aata  attached  hereto  show  that  wages  in  west- 
em  Ontario  and  western  Canada  are  fully  as  high  and  in  some  cases 
higher  than  in  middle  and  western  United  States  mills. 

1  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  British 
Columbia  and  asked  them  if  they  employed  oriental  labor,  and,  if  so 
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how  it  compared  in  actual  cost  with  white  labor.  Their  answer, 
without  exception,  was  that  they  employed  oriental  labor  because  it 
was  the  only  labor  to  be  had  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  white  labor; 
that  in  some  cases  they  had  to  pay  the  oriental  almost  the  pay  of  a 
white  man,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  very  much  superior;  that  they  would 
much  prefer  white  laborers  if  they,  could  g^et  them  at  the  prevailing 
price  lor  white  men  in  British  Columbia  or  in  Washington. 

As  for  white  labor,  I  have  a  mass  of  figures  which  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  now  unless  you  desire  it,  but  it  can  be  safely  stated  that 
white  labor  is  actually  paid  better  wages  in  British  Columbia  than 
in  Washington  or  Oregon,  and  I  am  very  willing  and  glad  to  produce 
the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  comparison  of 
the  prices  of  labor  in  British  Columbia  and  Oregon? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir.    I  intend  to  submit  tnem  in  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Knappen.  As  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  cheap  labor,  since  that  no 
longer  exists  in  Canada.  In  the  second  place,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  general  operation  in  Canada  is  higher  in  that 
part  of  Canada  most  nkely  to  compete  extensively  with  our  lumber- 
men than  in  the  States,  so  that  on  that  side  of  production  the  manu- 
facturer is  protected  by  existing  conditions.  The  data  appended 
hereto  show  that  in  British  Columbia  logging,  which  by  law  must 
be  carried  on  with  white  labor,  paid  from  $3  to  $6  per  day,  costs  10 
to  30  per  cent  more  than  in  the  United  States ;  that  the  cost  of  mills, 
general  machinery,  and  equipment,  including  logging  equipment,  is 
more  by  about  30  per  cent.  As  to  profits,  the  Canadian  mill  owner 
is,  perhaps,  satisfied  with  smaller  profits  than  the  American.  On 
that  account  there  might  be  somewhat  less  profit  in  good  times  to 
the  American  manufacturer  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  were  repealed. 
The  only  other  item  entering  into  the  problem  is  that  of  the  cost 
of  stumpage.  As  was  stated  before^  we  do  not  think  that  Congress 
desires  to  protect  the  owner  of  American  stumpage  on  the  book  prices 
he  puts  on  his  stumpage  as  it  increases  in  value  from  year  to  year. 
The  manufacturer  wno  owns  stumpage  may  have  to  reduce  the  price 
charged  to  his  stumpage  on  his  books  in  order  to  show  a  book  profit, 
but  mat  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  and  of  calculation  of  values.  It 
does  not  affect  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture. 

As  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  your  committee  should  be  on 
guard  against  testimony  tending  to  show  that  the  lumber  industry, 
especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  even  now  in  great  straits  and  there- 
fore actually  reauires  protection.  We  are  just  emerging  from  a 
period  of  general  business  depression  lasting  more  than  a  year  in 
which  naturally  the  demand  for  lumber  has  not  been  strong.  In 
the  case  of  the  jPacific  coast  lumbermen  the  case  is  complicated  by  an 
increase  in  railway  rates.  Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  mills  in  British  Columbia  have  been  passing  through  just  as 
severe  a  trial  as  that  of  their  fellows  to  the  south.  At  one  time  last 
year  practically  all  of  the  mills  in  the  Province  were  shut  down,  and 
those  mills,  it  should  be  noted,  while  suffering  from  prevailing  busi- 
ness conditions  equally  with  the  American  mills,  had  no  protection 
for  rough  lumber  in  their  domestic  territory.  The  mills  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  British  Columbia  rely  chiefly  for  their  market 
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on  the  prairie  Provinces  of  Albeila  and  Saskatchewan  and  those 
markets  are  open  to  their  competitors  on  the  south. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  not>e  that  there  is  now  a 
considerable  agitation  in  Canada  lookinjj  to  the  imposition  of  a  re- 
taliatory' tariff  on  American  himbcr.  This  a^yitation  is  opposed  by  the 
consuming  j^opulation  of  Canada,  especially  in  the  western  Provinces, 
and  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  but  if  the  Canadian  government  thinks 
it  wise  to  consider  the  interests  of  its  consuming  population  as  atfect^d 
by  lumber-tariff  legislation,  may  it  not  be  that  it  is  worth  w-hile  for 
our  Government  to  make  a  similar  point  of  view  ? 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  though  our  forests  are 
being  rapidly  depleted  and  manjj^  of  our  lumbermen  opj)ose  tariff  leg- 
islation that  will  tend  to  admit  to  our  consumers  the  products  of 
foreign  forests,  they  themselves  are  freely  exporting  our  forest  prod- 
ucts. They  are  exporting  not  only  to  countries  which  have  no  forests 
and  impose  no  duties  on  forest  products,  but  they  are  actuall}^  export- 
ing immense  quantities  of  lumber  to  countries,  such  as  Canada  and 
Mexico,  which  have  great  forests  upon  which  our  markets  rightly 
should  be  drawing.  According  to  tne  official  statistics,  our  luml>er- 
men  exported  to  Canada  during  the  last  fiscal  year  nearly  $10,000,000 
worth  of  lumber  and  other  wood,  while  $3,632,713  worth  was  ex- 
ported to  Mexico,  and  these  figures  take  no  account  of  exportations 
to  either  country  that  may  have  been  carried  on  salt  water. 

In  fact,  it  is  noteworthy  that  we  export  to  Canada  now  about  half 
as  much  value  of  forest  products  as  we  import  therefrom.  Our  total 
exports  of  forest  products  now  exceed  in  value  $126,000,000,  and  a 
large  portion  of  this  is  presimiably  in  competition,  and  successful 
competition,  in  foreign  markets  with  the  Canadian  product.  The 
United  States  is  in  fact  the  leading  exporting  lumber  nation  of  the 
world. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  the  competition  of  our 
west  coast  mills  in  Washington  and  Oregon  with  those  of  British 
Columbia  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  is  shown  in  detail  in 
appended  figures,  but  I  will  here  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  export  trade,  shipping  in  free  competition  to  the  same 
markets,  the  mills  of  Washington  and  Oregon  increased  their  exports 
from  131,000,000  feet  in  1895  to  363,000,000  feet  in  1907,  while  those 
of  British  Columbia  increased  their  exports  in  the  same  period  from 
41,000,000  to  67,000,000  feet,  the  increase  in  the  former  being  nearly 
200  per  cent  and  in  the  latter  about  55  per  cent.  If  our  mills  can 
compete  successfully  with  those  of  British  Columbia  in  the  foreign 
trad^,  what  have  tney  to  fear  from  them  in  the  domestic  market? 
Certainly  not  disastrous  competition. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  while  the  values  of  lumber  per  thou- 
sand of  the  domestic  product  increased  58  per  cent  from  1899  to  1907, 
the  c(frresponding  increase  of  imported  lumber  was  76  per  cent,  which 
tends  to  ^ow  that  external  conditions  have  not  tended  to  cheap^x 
lumber  while  United  States  conditions  were  tending  to  higher  prioes, 
and  suggest  possibilities  of  successful  competition  on  the  part  of  our 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  FoKDNBY.  Mav  I  ask  you  a  question  now,  or  do  you  prefer  to 
finish? 
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Mr.  KxAPPEX.  I  have  only  a  little  more  to  say  and  would  prefer  to 
finish. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  finish  first. 

Mr.  Knappbn.  It  is  British  Cohjmbia  competition  that  most  dis- 
turbs our  lumbermen.  We  have  considered  the  cost  of  manufacture  in 
that  connection.  As  to  the  supply  of  timber,  the  Pacific  Lumber 
Trade  Journal  estimates  the  stumpage  of  British  Columbia  at 
150,000,000,000  feet  as  compared  with  225,000,000,000  for  Oregon; 
196,000,000,000  for  Washington;  180,000,000,000  for  California;  and 
100,000,000,000  for  Idaho  and  Montana.  Thus,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial or^n  of  the  Pacific  coast  lumbermen,  the  amount  of  commercial 
timber  in  British  Columbia  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  that  in  our 
Northwestern  and  Coast  States. 

Indeed,  so  freely  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, so  illegitimately  did  our  manufacturers  exploit  the  Cana- 
dian market  that  the  Canadian  government  thought  it  wise  to  adopt 
what  is  known  as  the  "  antidumping  law."  This  law  was  aimed  at 
the  practice  of  exporting  lumber  and  other  products  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  and  selling  them  there  at  a  lower  price  than  it  was 
sold  for  at  home.  In  other  words,  our  lumber  manufacturers  for 
years  deliberately  sold  their  surplus  lumber  product  in  Canada  at 
reduced  prices  while  maintaining  exhorbitant  prices  at  home. 

One  probable  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  be  cheaper 
luniber  to  the  consumer,  either  absolutely  or  relatively,  compared 
with  what  he  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  pay  in  the  future. 
While  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Canadian  lumber  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  United  States  at  such  prices  as  to  disastrously  affect 
the  profits  of  the  American  manufacturer,  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
offered  somewhat  cheaper  on  account  of  the  cheaper  stumpage  and 
that  it  increases  the  source  of  supply  and  thus  widens  the  buyer's 
competitive  market  will  undoubtealy  benefit  the  consumer.  With 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia  mountain  points,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Ontario  mills  added  to  the  sources  of  lumber  supply,  the  buyer  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  better  opportunity  to  ^et  a  favorable  price  to 
himself  than  he  has  now  with  lewer  markets  m  which  to  buy.  There 
will,  therefore,  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  consumer.  With  this 
competition  the  prices  of  lumber  will  not  tend  to  advance  so  rapidly 
as  the  years  go  by;  consequently  the  pressure  upon  our  American 
forests  will  be  somewhat  relieved  and  their  destruction  will  not  pro- 
ceed so  rapidly  as  at  present. 

As  to  the  fiscal  side  of  the  question,  the  revenues  the  Government 
receives  from  the  duties  on  lumber  are  not  in  the  aggregate  very 
large,  being  in  1907,  for  example,  $1,853,158.30,  though  on  wood  and 
manufactures  thereof  it  amounted  to  $4,385,038.59. 

To  sum  up  the  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  forest  products 
as  we  see  it,  it  would  not  be  at  all  adverse  to  the  interests  of  labor, 
would  not  disturb  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer,  would  benefit 
the  consumer,  and  check  the  inroads  on  our  American  forests. 

Not  being  an  expert  in  this  matter,  I  have  invited  a  number  of 
lumbermen  to  appear  before  your  committee  and  give  testimony  on 
the  subject  of  comparative  wages,  cost  of  production,  prices  of  lum- 
ber, prices  of  stumpage,  and  other  points  bearing  on  this  question, 
all  tending  to  show  that  as  lumbermen  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber. 
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Mr.  FoHDNBY.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  represent  myself,  I  represent  the  National  Forest 
Conservation  League,  and  I  believe  I  represent  the  sentiment  of  a 
great  many  people. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  National  Forest  Conservation  League 
that  you  represent? 

Mr.  Knappen.  It  consists  very  largely  of  myself. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  I  thought.     [Lauffhter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  started  in  and  organized  the  league  a  month  ago, 
because  I  saw  that  this  subject  was  coming  up  and  I  thought  there 
would  be  the  same  criticism  that  has  already  appeared,  that  the  con- 
sumers would  not  be  represented. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  tried  to  induce  me  to  join  the  league? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  wrote  to  every  Congressman. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  that  the  coast  conditions  would  not  be 
aflfected  by  removing  the  tariff,  and  you  say  that  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  now  making  $10  a  thousand  profit? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  is  there  a  concern  on  the  coast  making  $10 
a  thousand  profit? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  can  not  name  any  concern  on  the  coast  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  can.  Do  you  know  any- 
body who  can? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  did  not  say  that  there  were  concerns  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  not  state  that  they  were  making  $10  profit 
now  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  did  say  that  in  California  I  believed  there  was 
certain  timber  that  could  at  the  present  time  be  sold  at  a  profit  of  $10. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  making  a  speech  before  a  committee  which 
is  to  act  upon  this  matter,  and  what  you  believe  and  what  you  know 
are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  quite  right  and  for  that  reason  I  cited 
practical  lumbermen  to  back  me  up  in  some  of  these  things. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  you  not  state  that  American  lumber  was  selling 
cheaper  in  Canada  than  here? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Can  you  name  a  firm  who  is  doing  that  or  a  single 
shipment? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  will  call  a  witness  who  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  right.  You  say  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  will 
conserve  the  forests  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  will  lessen  the  drain. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  kind  of  lumber  comes  in  competition  with 
American  lumber,  high  or  low  grade? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Both. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  lumber  which 
comes  in  competition  with  the  American  lumber  from  Canada  is  low- 
grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  high-grade  lumber  has  a  market 
anywhere  in  the  world,  either  from  Canada  or  the  United  States,  a 
better  market  than  the  low  grade? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  believe  mat  is  so. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  percentage  of  the  product  of  the  log  is  low 
grade? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Knappen,  I  was  interested  in  manufacturing  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  ever  manufactured  lumbers 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  I  would  take  my  own  judgment  in  preference 
to  yours. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  wish  you  would  ask  that  question  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  will  appear  in  support  of  my  contention. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  Canada  is  seeking  a  market  in  the 
United  States  for  low-grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Certainly;  as  well  as  other  lumber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  low-grade  foreign  lumber  came  into  our  markets 
and  reduced  the  price,  do  you  not  know  that  it  would  not  have  a  tend- 
ency to  conserve  the  forests,  but  that  the  American  lumberman  would 
also  be  obliged  to  leave  a  little  higher-grade  lumber  in  the  woods 
than  he  does  now  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  would  depend  on  how  much  came  in.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  low-grade  lumber  coming  in  would  have  any  effect 
on  the  situation. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  did  from  1893  to  1896. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  condition  was  owing  to  the  great  busi- 
ness depression. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  was  certainly  confusing  to  the  manufacturer.  I 
was  in  the  business  then. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  is  hard  to  draw  inferences  from  statistics. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  40  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  product  is  low  grade 
and  Canada  can  find  a  good  market  for  her  better  grades — and  she  is 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  a  dumping  ground  for  those  low 
grades— if  those  low  grades  are  brought  into  competition  with  the 
lumber  in  the  United  States  it  would  not  have  a  tendencv  to  compel 
the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States  to  leave  in  the  woods  their  low 
grades? 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  your  opinion  as  a  lumberman. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  ever  since  I  was 
a  boy  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Not  being  a  lumberman,  I  can  not  undertake  to  dis- 
pute your  statement  on  that  subject.  I  would  like  to  have  you  dis- 
cuss that  question  with  the  practical  men. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  discuss  that  question  with  any  man  on  earth 
and  flay  him  in  a  minute.     [Laughter.] 

Do  you  know  what  price  the  lumbermen  are  getting  for  their  lum- 
ber at  the  mill  where  mey  are  manufacturing  it  in  the  South ;  Missis- 
sim)i,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Fordney.  Do  jou  know  whether  they  are  making  a  profit  or 
whether  they  are  selling  the  lumber  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  suppose  they  are  selling  it  at  a  profit.  I  can  not 
state  from  knowledge  of  actual  mill  figures. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  in  the  manufacturing  business  in  the  South,  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  I  know  that  lumber  is  selling  at  the 
mill,  the  product  of  the  log,  all  grades,  for  less  than  $13  a  thousand. 
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How  much  do  you  think  the  manufacturer  makes  out  of  that?  Do 
you  know  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  do  not. 

ilr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  are  not  competent  to  judge  whether  the 
Southerner  is  making  any  money  or  not.  . 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  should  follow  that  line  of 
examination,  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  witness  has  made  a  positive  statement  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  reflects  upon  the  lumber  business.  He  is  in  favor  of 
removing  the  duty,. and  I  want  to  know  where  he  gets  his  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  stated  that  the  witness  was  not  com- 
petent. It  is  all  right  to  show  that  by  your  questions,  but  I  do  not 
think  your  opinion  should  go  into  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Knappen.  As  a  rule,  I  quoted  my  authority. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  stated  that  there  were  three  concerns  in  the 
United  States  which  control  one-third  of  the  timber  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  an  estimate ;  j^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  firms  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  had  in  mind  the  Weyerhaeuser  group,  the  T.  B. 
Walker  group,  and  the  C.  A.  Smith  group. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Their  holdings  are  all  on  the  Pacific  coast,  practi- 
cally, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No  ;  I  think  they  have  large  holdings  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  of  land  or  how  many 
mills  those  three  firms  own  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  made  a  rough  calculation  from  data  gathered 
from  other  lumbermen,  and  that  made  up  a  total  of  about  one-third 
of  fourteen  hundred  billion  feet,  which  is  the  minimum  estimate  of 
lumber  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  you  take  it  from  any  Government  report? 

Mr.  Knappen.  There  is  none  available. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  saw  a  statement  made  by  a  gentleman  who  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Government  which  stated  that  Weyerhaeuser 
owned  32,000,000  acres  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  correctness  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not.  I  should  say  it  was  incorrect.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  that  much. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  there  is  that  much  timber  in  the  whole 
State? 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  area  of  Washington  is  about  77,000  square 
miles,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  would  only  figure  up  somewhere  between  forty 
and  fifty  million  acres  in  the  whole  State.  I  do  not  think  32,000  acres 
of  that  is  good  forest  land. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No.  You  stated  that  you  had  learned  that  the  con- 
sumption of  timber  in  forest  products  was  about  50,000,000,000  feet 
annually;  where  did  you  get  that  estimate? 

Mr.  Knappen.  From  the  official  bulletins  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Forestry  Service. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  my  information  that  there  are  less  than  50,000,- 
000,000  feet. 
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Mr.  Knappen.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  entire  wood  products  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  kinds  of  forest  products. 

Mr.  Knappen.  You  know  the  official  statistics  show  over  40,000,- 
000,000  feet  for  1907  of  lumber  alone.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  other 
wood  products  would  amount  to  more  than  the  10,000,000,000  feet. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  You  stated  that  the  condi- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast — in  Oregon  and  Washington,  as  I  take  it — 
was  affected  by  the  rise  in  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  no  rise  in  freight 
rates  in  the  last  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  railroad  companies  threatened  to  raise  the  rates, 
but  they  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Knappen.  They  issued  the  order  and  then  there  was  a  long 
period  of  litigation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  rate  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  now? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  believe  it  was  45  cents.  That  has  been  changed  in 
some  way  by  a  railroad  technicality  which  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand. They  have  changed  the  limit  of  distances  on  that  rate,  or 
perhaps  a  similar  rate  which  has  been  substituted  for  it.  That  exact 
matter  can  be  easily  cleared  up  by  other  witnesses  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  quoted  Mr.  Long  as  a  manufacturer  and  as  one 
being  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  Mr.  Long  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Long,  of  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is  a  Democrat  and  free  trader? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  not,  but 
he  is  not  a  free  trader  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  is  a  free  trader  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No.  In  the  paper  from  which  I  quoted  he  dis- 
tinctly argues  against  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  duties. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Long  is  a  very  large  dealer  in  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  believe  he  is.  I  am  not  very  well  informed  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  as  good  as  the  average  Republican? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  lumberman  in  the  United 
States  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  at  a  reasonable 
price  for  his  low-grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  understand  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  has  an  open  market  for  his  high  grades  and  gets 
a  fair  price  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

M.  Fordney.  With  free  trade  with  Canada  and  Mexico,  his  great- 
est difficulty  would  be  still  further  increased  by  more  competition 
in  the  low  grades  and  not  any  high  grades? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  the  competition  would  also  be  increased  in 
high-grade  lumber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  know  from  experience  that  the  western  coast 
liunberman  right  now  leaves  25  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  forest 
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in  the  woods  because  the  grade  is  so  low  that  there  is  no  profit  in  it 
to  market  it,  and  if  you  bring  the  Canadian  cheap-grade  lumber 
into  competition  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  leave  a  greater  por- 
tion in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  understand  that  lumbering  in  British  Columbia 
is  carried  on  under  very  much  the  same  conditions  as  in  Washington, 
and  what  you  say  of  the  Washington  lumberman  leaving  25  per 
cent  in  the  woods  would  also  apply  to  the  British  Columbia  lumber- 
man. My  understanding  is  so  tar  as  the  low  grades  are  concerned 
that  there  is  no  great  fear  of  the  importation  of  low  grades  of 
British  Columbia  lumber. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  stated  the  diflference  regarding  the  in- 
crease of  foreign  shipments  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  that  it  was  greater  in  proportion  from  the  United  States  than 
from  Canada.  Is  that  not  due  to  the  fact  that  Canada  can  not  find  a 
market  for  her  low  grades  of  lumber  and  that  therefore  her  indus- 
try has  not  thrived  as  the  industry  has  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Kii^APPEN.  The  figures  I  quoted  referred  only  to  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  therefore  they  eliminate  the  low-grade  item  very  largely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  applies  to  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Please  repeat  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  that  the  increase  of  shipments,  both 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  was  so  much — ^you  have  given 
the  amount — and  stated  that  the  increase  from  the  United  States 
was  greater  than  that  from  British  Columbia,  as  we  will  call  it? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  British  Columbia 
has  no  protective  tariff  now  as  to  low  grades,  and  for  that  reason  her 
production  has  not  increased,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  the 
iJnited  States? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so.  British  Columbia  at  present  does 
not  produce  a  very  large  amount  of  lumber  altogether.  The  cut  in 
British  Columbia  last  year  was  475,000,000  feet,  and  in  normal  times 
there  is  a  rattling  good  market  in  the  rapidly  populating  prairie 
provinces  which,  1  should  say,  is  keeping  ahead  oi  the  production  in 
british  Columbia. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Don't  you  think  that  by  removing  the  duty  on  the 
lower  grade  she  would  enjoy  a  better  market  in  the  United  States 
than  she  does  now? 

Mr.  Knappen.  As  I  said  before,  the  conditions  of  production  being 
similar  in  Washington  and  British  Columbia,  as  you  pointed  out,  I 
do  not  think  it  enters  into  the  calculation,  as  they  waste  25  per  c^nt 
in  the  woods. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  they  would  leave  it  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  they  would,  just  as  the  Washington  lum- 
bermen do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  stated,  Mr.  Knappen,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence on  your  part  that  the  repeal  of  this  duty  would  benefit  to 
some  degree  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Whom  do  you  hold  to  be  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  buyer  of  lumber. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  T  have  coined  for  my  own  convenience  the  term 
"ultimate  consumer,"  the  man  who  finally  uses  the  lumber.  Have 
you  any  idea  that  the  rei)eal  of  the  duty  would  benefit  the  ultimate 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  assume,  allowing  somebody  to  be  benefited,  that 
the  ultimate  consumer,  as  you  state,  would  ultimately  ^et  his  share. 

Mr.  BouTELL,.  Take  the  history  of  a  whit^e  pine  tree  in  the  Cana- 
dian forest.  Through  what  hands  does  that  go  to  reach  a  box  manu- 
facturer, say,  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Of  course  I  can  not  answer  that  question  from 
actual  knowledge  of  the  trade.  I  can  just  give  you  the  inference 
that  any  fairly  well-informed  man  might  have  or  might  give.  I  sup- 
pose the  tree  would  be  manufactured  at  some  lumber  mill  in  Canada, 
and  that  the  lumber  would  be  bought  by  an  importer  or  wholesaler 
on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  by  him  in  turn  be  sold  to  the  retailer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  we  would  have,  first,  the  owner  of  the  tree, 
who  saws  it  into  boards;  second,  an  American  importer;  and  third, 
to  follow  out  the  illustration  which  I  have  adopted,  an  American  box 
manufacturer,  and  say  he  is  a  maker  of  starch  boxes,  who  sells  them 
to  the  starch  maker,  and  the  starch  maker  sells  the  package  to  the 
jobber,  and  the  jobber  sells  it  to  the  retailer,  and  you  and  I  are  the 
ultimate  consumers,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  American  people. 
Now  there  are  six  hands  through  whom  the  product  of  that  tree 
passes.  Now,  of  course,  it  can  not  be  claimed  that  this  $2  is  automat- 
ically renounced  by  the  owner  of  the  tree.  He  will  try  to  get  his 
benefit,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BouTFJx.  He  will  try  to  get  his  benefit  unless  the  Canadian  is 
different  from  other  people,  and  so  on  down  the  line ;  so  that  when 
you  speak  of  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  you  speak  of  the  American 
purchaser  of  the  starch  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  not  only  refer  to  him,  but  I  really  had  in 
mind  the  ultimate  cx)nsnmer  as  well. 

Mr.  BouTEi.L.  That  is,  the  purchaser  of  the  box  of  starch  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes.    Tn  that  case  he  would  be  the  man. 

Mr.  BouTELL,  You  tliink  the  difference  would  work  out  all  along 
the  line? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir.  But  in  the  illustration  you  cite  it  would 
not  amount  to  much  in  the  packing  box. 

Mr.  Boutetj..  In  our  attempt  to  help  the  consumer  in  the  modifica- 
tion or  repeal  of  these  duties  we  should  look  at  the  benefit,  if  we  can, 
which  it  would  bring  about  to  the  ultimate  consumer — the  man  who 
uses  it.  Now,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
there  is  an  automatic  renunciation  of  all  that  duty  by  the  originator 
of  the  article — the  owner  of  the  tree.  He  is  not  goine  to  give  it  up. 
He  is  going  to  get  all  the  benefit  he  can,  and  the  wholesaler  is  going 
to  ^ei  all  he  can. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that,  in  considering  the  benefit  to  the  consumer, 
we  have  got  to  consider  that  it  may  go  through  from  two  to  six  hands, 
all  of  whom  may  get  their  shnre  of  the  profit. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so.  I  think  you  cited  an  extreme  case  in 
the  case  of  the  packing  box  that  goes  through  six  hands,  but  the 
principle  would  apply. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes;  the  principle  would  apply,  so  that  bv  looking 
at  the  question  of  repeal  oi  duty  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  we  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  hands  through  which  it  passes,  although  it  may  not 
be  six. 

Mr.  Knappbn.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Now  one  other  point,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
conservation,  and  I  may  say  I  was  very  much  interested  in  that  fea- 
ture of  your  paper  as  well  as  in  the  other  discussion.  I  never  have 
noticed  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent,  to  mv  recol- 
lection, a  single  frame  house  or  a  single  house  with  wooden  shingles, 
and  with  this  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  this  general  tendency 
which  now -exists  for  preserving  our  forests  and  natural  resources, 
have  you  thought  at  all  of  our  possibility  of  supplanting  in  a  measure 
a  frame  for  the  exterior  of  a  house  with  the  brick,  stone,  or  concrete 
and  the  use  of  tiles,  and  -vchat  the  comparative  cost  would  be? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  gone  into  that  quastion  of 
comparative  cost,  but  I  have  considered  those  factors  as  entering  into 
the  problem  of  lumber  consumption,  and  I  know  that  even  in  so  old  a 
civilization  as  they  have  in  France,  where,  as  you  say,  they  have 
learned  to  economize  in  lumber  and  have  substituted  other  things  for 
it — even  there,  with  all  their  economy,  they  are  increasing  their  annual 
use  of  lumber  10  per  cent  per  capita.  It  is  the  same  in  this  as  in  many 
other  things.  A  new  article  is  used  for  something,  but  immediately 
there  are  other  new  uses  for  the  old  article,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  many  substitutes  for  lumber  that  have  been  introduced  and  are 
bein^  introduced  will  practically  affect  the  demand,  though  they  will 
relatively,  but  I  believe  that  the  demand  will  actually  increase  from 
year  to  year,  as  it  has  done  heretofore. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  certainly  will  unless  wo  stop  it.  Would  not 
the  substitution  in  this  country,  to  as  large  an  extent  as  it  has  been 
substituted  in  Europe,  of  stone  and  brick  and  terra  cotta  and  tiling 
for  the  exterior  of  houses  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the  demand 
for  high-class  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  It  would,  relatively,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
cause  us  to  decrease  the  use  of  lumber.  To  make  my  meaning  plain, 
after  that  was  done  I  do  not  believe  that  ten  years  from  now  we  would 
be  using  less  lumber  than  we  are  using  to-day,  or  that  we  would  be 
using  less  lumber  per  capita. 

Mr.  BouTEO..  You  have  looked  into  the  question  in  (^anada  and 
Mexico.  Have  you  looked  into  the  competition  that  may  oorno  from 
the  West  Indies,  where,  I  understand,  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  hard  wood  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  looked  into  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  The 
gentleman  who  examined  you  from  the  other  side  of  the  table  asked 
you  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  protection.  I  want  to  ask  you 
questions  from  my  standpoint.  I  am  not  a  protectionist  and  do  not 
believe  in  a  protective  tariff*,  but  I  do  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  raised  by  taxes  levied  on 
goods  imported  into  this  country.  Now,  fnmi  that  standpoint  I 
want  to  ask  you  this:  Is  there  importation  of  logs  into  this  country 
free  of  dutv  now? 
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Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Comparatively  few  logs,  less  than  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  logs,  were  imported  in  1907? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  why  there  was  not  a  larger  amount 
of  Canadian  logs  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Knappen.  One  reason  that  would  contribute  to  that  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  Canadian  provinces  have  either  prohibited  the 
export  of  logs  taken  from  the  government  lands  or  else  have  imposed 
a  discriminating  tax  upon  those  logs. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  just  what  I  was  coming  to.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  reason  why  the  importation  of  Canadian  logs  into  this 
country  has  been  limited  is  because  when  this  Government  removed 
the  duty  from  logs  either  the  provinces  or  the  Canadian  government 
placed  an  export  tax  on  logs,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  when 
this  country  clapped  a  duty  of  $2  a  thousand  on  lumber  the  provinces 
retaliated  by  puttinff  not  an  export  tariff,  but  an  export  tax,  on  logs 
cut  from  crown  lands. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  difference,  there  is  no  distinction,  be- 
tween a  tariff  and  a  tax  of  that  kind.  It  was  a  tax  or  a  tariff,  which- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it,  that  prevented  the  importation  of  logs  into 
this  country? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  revenue  that  was  originally  derived 
from  the  tax  on  logs,  instead  of  going  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  provinces  or  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. Now  I  want  to  ask  this  question:  Suppose  we  were  to  re- 
move the  present  tax  on  sawed  lumber  in  order  to  conserve  our  re- 
sources and  preserve  our  forests.  Would  not  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment do  with  sawed  lumber  just  exactly  what  they  did  with  logs — 
put  an  export  tax  or  export  duty  on  sawed  lumber,  and  the  tax  would 
go  into  the  Canadian  treasury  instead  of  going  into  our  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  cost  to  the  consumer  here  would  be  the 
same? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  you  to  give  your  reasons  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  reason  I  make  that  statement  is  that  in  Canada 
the  lumber-manufacturing  industry,  in  a  country  where  manufactures 
are  not  very  extensively  developed  as  yet,  is  a  very  useful  industry 
and  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  as  the  lumber  industry  oif  this  country  has 
to  do,  with  the  shaping  of  legislation.  I  think  that  that  influence 
would  be  great  enough  to  prevent  the  Canadian  government  from  im- 
posing an  export  tariff,  even  if  it  were  considered  by  the  Canadian 
government  a  desirable  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  not  great  enough  to  prevent  their  putting 
that  export  tax  on  logs. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Notice  that  I  said  "  lumber-manufacturing  indus- 
try." The  logger  and  the  owner  of  logs  and  the  lumber  manufacturer 
in  that  case  might  have  conflicting  interests. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  think,  then,  that  if  we  removed  the  tax  on 
lumber  absohitely  the  Canadian  government  would  leave  it  free 
trade  and  not  put  on  an  export  tax? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  believe  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  anything  except  your  own  opinion  to 
warrant  that  statement  ?    Have  you  investigated  it  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  have  talked  with  Canadian  lumbermen,  and  I 
know  they  will  vigorously  oppose  such  a  movement,  and  I  know  that 
they  do  not  think  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask.  Have  you  any  wit- 
nesses that  you  expect  to  introduce  here  who  have  considered  that 
particular  question  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  their  names? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  Mr.  Scanlon  and  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr. 
Rogers  are  competent  to  testify  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Knappen,  you  stated  that  the  price  of  southern 
lumber  had  increased  77  per  cent  in  a  given  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figure,  but  I  think  that 
was  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  is  true,  the  price  on  southern  lumber  was 
then  around  $17.    It  is  pretty  low  now  when  it  is  only  $13  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  figures  are  not  my  figures. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  was  in  1880,  I  think. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Those  figures  were  taken  from  the  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Government.  They  are  not  collected 
from  private  sources. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  also  that  from  1880  down  to  date  the 
production  of  lumber  in  the  State  of  Washington  had  increased  thir- 
teen-fold? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  1880  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
especially  those  two  States,  were  supplying  a  very  large  amount  of 
lumber  east  of  the  Missouri  River? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  the  industry  in  the  State  of  Washington 
was  really  in  its  infancy  and  just  starting  up? 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HiLi^.  Mr.  Knappen,  will  you  ask  your  people  who  are  here  if 
any  of  them  have  in  their  pockets  the  present  price  lists  at  which 
agents  are  supplying  lumber  throughout  the  country  ?  If  so,  I  would 
lixe  to  have  a  copy. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  will  ask  them  about  that. 

Mr.  HiUL.  I  think  your  statement  will  be  more  than  sustained  by 
such  prices. 

Now,  the  first  question  asked  was,  "  Whom  do  you  represent  ?  "  You 
recognize  the  fact  that  you  do  not  have  to  represent  anybody  but 
yourself  as  an  American  citizen  in  coming  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes;  and  I  thank  you  for  that  suggestion.  I  noticed 
a  statement  in  tJie  papier  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Payne,  the  chairman, 
to  the  effect  that  American  citizens  are  welcome  here,  and  I  think  that 
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is  a  sufficient  justification  for  me  to  be  here,  even  if  I  represent  nobody 
but  myself. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  made  no  reflection  on  you  whatever.  I  asked  you, 
when  you  said  you  represented  a  certain  association,  if  it  were  not 
yourself,  and  you  admitted  you  were  the  whole  association. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  was  perhaps  overfrank  in  that  statement. 
[Laughter.]  I  mean  I  think  I  did  myself  an  injustice.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  the  names  of  our  official  personnel,  if  that  is  at  all  per- 
tinent, i 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all,  sir.  I  only  wanted  to  know 
what  interest  you  represented.  Everybody  is  welcome,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned," and  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  here  and  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  you. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Knappen,  in  this  question  that  Mr.  Boutell  asked 
you,  which  you  answered,  about  the  ultimate  consumer,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  Canadian  miller,  if  that  is  a  proper  term,  and  the  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer  could  manage  to  absorb  all  of  this  $2,  is  it? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Did  you  say.  Isn't  it  probable  they  would? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  said.  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  would  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  they  would  not  be  able  to  manage  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  the  competition  have  something  to  do  with 
holding  the  prices  down  until  the  American  and  Canadian  lumber- 
men would  have  time  enough  to  form  a  new  combination  ?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  You  can  not  tell  what  a  lumberman  will  do. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  to  take 
a  little  time  to  get  up  ei  trust  that  would  cover  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  would  they  not?  [Laughter.]  In  that  brief  breathing 
spell  the  consumer  would  get  a  little  advantage  in  this  shaving  off  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  much  is  certain. 

Mr.  Ci^xRK.  And  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  up  this  inter- 
national combine  the  constniior  would  get  his  pro  rata  share  of  this 
$2  difference? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  there  an  international  lumber  trust  now  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

ilr.  Boutell.  So  that  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  combi- 
nation between  American  and  Canadian  lumbermen? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  is  a  rather  peculiar  coincidence  that  they  all  sell 
at  the  same  price,  is  it  not?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have  yon  any  idea  that  on  the  repeal  of  this  duty 
there  would  be  this  calamity  that  Mr.  Clark  suggests,  of  a  combina- 
tion between  the  American  and  the  Canadian  lumbermen? 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  a  possibility,  of  course. 

Mr.  Box  TELL.  Then,  by  repealing:  the  tariff,  we  would  get  a  greater 
trust  than  before — an  inteiTiational  instead  of  a  national  one? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Mr.  Clark  has  suggested  the  defense. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  a  given  market  Canadian  and 
American  wheat  men  sell  wheat  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  that  is  no  sign  of  a  combination,  is  it,  in  itself? 

Mr-  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  this  Question  for  the  benefit  of  Brother 
Fordney:  Do  not  these  big  hanalers  of  wheat  fix  the  price  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  farmer  has  got  to  take  that  or  not  take  anything? 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  farmer  is  offered  a  fixed  price  for  his  wheat. 
Whether  a  combination  of  buyers  has  fixed  the  price,  or  whether  the 
operation  of  conditions  has  done  it,  it  is  a  fact  that  every  farmer  out 
of  a  million  is  offered  the  same  price  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  another  question:  Would  not  the  wonderful 
sameness  of  prices  in  lumber  products  suggest  to  you  at  least  that 
there  was  "a  gentlemen's  agreement"  in  Keeping  "up  the  prices  of 
lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes;  it  would  make  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  ^'  gentlemen  "  in  Minneapolis,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  A\Tien  the  prices  are  going  up,  those  dreams  are  very 
delightful? 

ji&.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  in  answer  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.*  Clark]  asked  you  about  the  elevator 
man,  as  you  may  put  it,  who  fixes  the  price  to  the  producer.  I  am 
not  an  elevator  man  or  a  yard  dealer.  I  am  talking  from  a  manu- 
facturer's standpoint.  I  am  in  the  place  that  the  farmer  is  in  the 
market  in  the  case  he  speaks  of,  and  not  in  the  place  of  the  elevator 
man,  and  every  producer  of  forest  products  is  exactly  in  the  same 
position  that  the  farmer  is  in  with  respect  to  the  elevator  man  as 
conipared  with  the  yard  dealer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Knappen,  you  said  that  a  great  deal  of  land  for 
a  long  distance  about  Minneapolis  had  no  timber  on  it.  AVhat  is  the 
character  of  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Some  of  it  is  good  agricultural  land.  Some  of  it  is 
practically  worthless.  It  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  soil. 
Where  there  is  a  clay  soil,  with  a  covering  of  humus,  we  have  a  good 
agricultural  land  that  can  be  used  for  agriculture  -after  the  trees  are 
removed ;  but  it  is  true  that  as  to  a  great  deal  of  the  soil,  where  pine 
grows,  not  a  vere  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  it  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the 
land  that  is  good  and  that  which  is  useless — or  did  you  say  any  of  it 
was  useless? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  would  not  say  that  any  of  it  was  absolutely  use- 
less. Yes;  I  would  say  that  some  of  it  is  absolutely  useless.  '  That 
which  is  rocky  is  useless.  But  even  the  sandy  soil  has  some  value  for 
producing  grass  crops. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  not  your  city  of  Minneapolis  more  benefited  by  the 
increased  agricultural  population  of  this  land  off  which  the  timber  has 
been  taken  than  it  would  be  benefited  by  keeping  it  in  timber  ? 

Mr.  Knappbn.  Where  the  soil  is  good  there  is  no  question  about 
that 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  speak  from  the  West  Virginia  standpoint,  and  we 
are  ratther  more  interested  in  getting  people  there  than  in  keeping  a 
woody  country. 
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Mr.  Knappen.  Yes.  What  I  said  should  not  be  construed  as  any 
sort  of  criticism  of  the  lumbermen  for  removing  that  timber.  That 
was  the  farthest  from  my  thought.  I  was  simply  illustrating  how 
the  supply  was  decreased. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes;  but  your  conclusion  was  that  the  condition  of 
the  country  when  the  lumber  was  removed  was  worse  than  it  was 
before  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  true  of  a  large  part  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  and  it  will  only  be  profitably  used  in  a  long  time 
to  come,  when  the  country  is  properly  reforested. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  no  plan  to  suggest,  have  you,  by  which  the 
timber  could  be  taken  off  a  portion  and  not  off  another  portion? 
That  is,  the  conditions  which  induce  the  cutting  of  the  timber  from 
an  acre  of  land  will  induce  the  cutting  of  it  from  the  adjacent  acre? 
Do  you  propose  to  lodge  some  power  somewhere  to  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  what  acre  shall  be  cut  and  what  shall  not? 
You  do  not  go  that  far? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  do  not  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say,  also,  that  it  was  con- 
ceded that  the  cutting  off  of  the  timber  produced  floods  and  droughts? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  conceded  ?     It  is  claimed,  I  know. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  thought  it  was  conceded — so  much  so  that  I 
skipped  the  part  of  my  paper  dealing  with  that  in  order  to  save 
time.    I  did  not  present  those  facts  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  heard  that  the  greatest  flood  in  the  Ohio  River 
was  in  the  vear  1837. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1832. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  there  was  a  large  one  in  1847,  and  another  one 
in  1884,  larger  than  we  have  had  since.  I  do  not  think  that  is  con- 
ceded.   I  know  it  is  claimed  that  it  caused  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Gaines,  that  a  short  time  ago  I 
had  a  conversation  with  Major  Sibert,  who  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  our  engineers  in  Panama.  Now,  he  denies  that  theory 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Gaines.  My  own  observation  would  deny  it,  but  that  would 
not  be  enough  to  generalize  upon. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Most  of  the  supposed  authorities  that  I  consulted  on 
the  matter  seemed  to  be  accurate,  and  therefore  I  used  the  word 
"  conceded." 

Mr.  Gaijtes.  Mr.  Knappen,  if  Canada  should  place  upon  any  lum- 
ber products  from  which  we  removed  the  duty  an  export  duty  equal 
to  what  we  would  take  off,  from  the  amount  by  which  we  should  re- 
duce the  traiff  on  lumber  products,  no  change  in  the  conditions  would 
result  except  that  the  monev  we  now  collect  as  tariff  would  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  treasury  of  the  Canadian  government.  Would  not 
that  be  true? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  understand  that  the  export  duty  that  is  put  on  by 
Canada  is  now  added  supplementary  to  the  duty  on  lumber  now  com- 
ing into  this  countn^,  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Canadian  government  does  impose  an  export 
duty  on  logs  now,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  Knappen.  The  Canadian  government  does  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  what  power  on  earth  does?  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  an  embargo,  that  the  crown  land  department  compels  now 
the  manufacturing^ in  Canada  of  timber  cut  from  crown  lands? 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  does  not  exactly  describe  it.  Take  the  timber 
in  Ontario.  It  is  owned,  not  by  the  government  of  Canada  but  by 
the  government  of  Ontario,  by  that  province,  and  that  province  does 
impose  an  embargo  on  timber  cut  from  land  owned  by  the  province, 
but  not  from  land  owned  by  you  or  me  or  anybody  else.  If  you 
owned  lands  in  Ontario  that  had  timber  on  them  you  can  freely  cut 
those  logs  and  bring  them  into  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  of  lands  are  there  in  Canada  owned  by 
individuals  outside  of  their  crown  department?  There  is  not  any- 
thing more,  is  there,  except  Indian  lands? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  amount,  not  a  large  pro- 
portion, of  the  whole  lands  that  now  have  standing  timber  that  are 
owned  in  fee.  Certain  amounts  of  timber  land  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  settlers.  There  have  been  some  special  concessions  that 
departed  from  the  usual  Canadian  practice  which  have  resulted  in 
the  fee  of  lands  passing  to  individuals. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  no  timber  now  in  Ontario  that  comes  to  the 
United  States  in  logs  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  there  are  some  logs  that  come  from  Ontario 
now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Pulp  wood  comes  in.  It  is  timber  and  subject  to  that 
embargo. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  prohibition  is  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
is  it  not,  and  that  relates  to  all  sorts  of  logs,  pulp  wood,  and  others, 
and  it  is  an  actual  prohibition  of  exports  from  government  land  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  understand  it  is  so  as  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  province  of  Quebec,  instead  of  imposing  an  embargo,  is,  to  my 
recollection,  imposing  a  discriminating  tax.  That  is,  if  you  cut  tim- 
ber from  crown  or  government  lands  you  will  be  taxed  so  much  if  it 
is  consumed  in  Canada,  and  taxed  a  little  more  if  exported. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  sort  of  stumpage  tax,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  'Now,  one  word  as  to  the  theory  of  my  friend  [Mr. 
Boutell]  as  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  [Laughter.]  if  the  ultimate 
consumer  buys  an  orange  or  a  box  of  matches  on  that  price  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  would  have  to  be  very  large  in  order  to  affect  the  price  of 
the  orange  or  the  box  of  matches  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chair3ian.  But  on  the  question  of  selling  boards  or  sawed 
timber,  where  it  is  sold  by  the  thousand  and  where  the  duty  is  $2  a 
thousand,  that  presents  an  altogether  different  proposition  as  to 
whether  the  ultimate  consumer  would  get  any  benefit  xrom  it,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  competition  and  a  reduction  of  duty, 
likely  some  of  it  would  come  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Knappen,  That  is  my  position. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  this  Georgia  pine  is  cut 
now  in  the  State  of  Alabama  ?  All  southern  pine,  I  ^lieve,  is  called 
Georgia  pine.    Do  you  know  whether  any  of  this  is  cut  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  believe  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  supply  down  there? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  hence  a  duty  which  reported  a  revenue  of  $2 
a  thousand  would  incidentally  help  the  lumbermen,  perhaps,  in 
Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Alabama  lum- 
berman would  not  share  in  the  same  benefit  that  the  other  lumber- 
men would  claim. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  levied  simply  for  the  purpose  of  a  ' 
tax,  but  incidentally  it  might  help?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  you  this  question :  When 
you  come  down  to  the  question  of  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer, 
the  seller  of  any  article  is  going  to  get  all  out  of  it  he  can.  It  is  a 
question  of  competition,  in  the  end,  as  to  what  the  ultimate  consumer 
will  pay  for  any  article  he  buys? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  more  you  broaden  competition  the  more 
chance  the  ultimate  consumer  has  of  buying  a  cheap  product? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes.  I  should  lay  more  stress  on  that  broadening 
of  the  market  than  on  the  mere  $2. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  Inasmuch  as  the  chairman  has  called  up  the  name  of 
my  friend,  the  Ultimate  Consumer — I  am  glad  he  is  taking  interest 
in  it — ^I  have  here  a  memorandum  with  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the 
lumber  duty,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  most  beneficent — ^that  is, 
the  re|)eal  of  the  hardwood  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
There  is  a  case,  is  it  not,  where  it  would  go  through  fewer  hands, 
and  the  ultimate  consumer  of  furniture  would  be  apt  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  benefit  from  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  You  think  wood  imported  into  this  country  and 
manufactured  into  furniture  would  go  through  fewer  hands? 

Mr.  BoiJTKi.L.  Yes ;  I  sliould  say  it  would  go  through  fewer  hands 
than  would  the  vast  amount  of  lumber  that  is  used  for  packing  manu- 
factured products  like  cotton  goods  and  starch  and  canned  goods. 
In  other  words,  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  from  the  rej^eal  of  the 
lumber  duty  would  be  more  largely  felt  and  could  be  most  largely 
felt  through  competition  in  the  price  of  furniture? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  your  position,  Mr.  Boutell,  that  with  free  logs 
for  furniture  there  would  be  probably  a  considerable  ultimate  reduc- 
tion of  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Boittell.  1  was  not  referring  to  free  furniture,  but  to  free 
lumber  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  the  furniture.  The  fac- 
tories of  furniture  in  North  Carolina  are  now  second  in  the  country, 
and  the  factory  at  Grand  Rapids  is  fii*st. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Assuming  that  it  would  go  through  fewer  hands 
in  the  case  of  furniture,  I  ^ould  say  you  are  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Knappen,  with  reference  to  the  package, 
the  chairman  asked  you  whether  or  not  the  man  who  purchased  the 
article  in  a  package  would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  duty. 
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and  he  showed  that  it  would  be  so  small  that  he  would  receive  i^o 
benefit;  but  he  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  man  who  pur- 
chased the  lumber  would  be  benefited.  It  is  my  understanding  and 
knowledge,  gained  since  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business,  that  CO 
per  cent  of  the  lumber  imported  into  this  country  is  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  packages,  and  in  that  case  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
people  would  be  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wood  used 
for  furniture,  whereas  60  per  cent  would  get  no  benefit.  1:^  that 
riffht? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  I  conceded  that  the  man  who  pur- 
chases lumber  in  the  form  of  a  box  would  get  no  benefit.  Of  course 
we  can  not  tell  whether  he  even  pays  anything  for  that  box,  or  what 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  article  goes  to  the  box. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  he  bought  a  yard  of  calico  or  cotton  goods  he 
would  not  get  very  much  benefit  out  of  the  reduction  in  lumber  in  the 
box  that  brought  it  to  market  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  a  man  builds  a  five,  or  six,  or  eight  room  house  he 
would  get  some  considerable  advantage,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  laths  were  selling  for  $2.25  a  thousand  in  1901, 
and  were  selling  for  $6  a  thousand  in  1907,  and  other  lumber  prices 
have  advanced  that  much — I  am  talking  about  the  retail  trade — then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  extraordinary  profit  that  might  be  divided  up 
so  that  the  consumer  would  get  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  province  in  Canada  where  they  make 
crown  lands  a  matter  of  biddinff  at  auction 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  is  it  not  a  lact,  that  they  are- 


The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  would  suggest  the  advisability  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  committee  of  retraining  from  engaging  in 
debates  with  each  other  while  so  many  witnesses  are  here  waiting  to 
be  heard.  What  we  want  most  is  information  from  the  witnesses,  and 
then  we  can  engage  in  discussions  afterwards. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  these  hearings  amount  to  anything,  when  we  strike 
a  schedule  like  this  lumber  schedule  we  ought  to  have  it  out,  even  if 
it  takes  until  Christmas. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  have  the  questions  asked,  but  if  you 
want  to  be  here  until  after  the  4th  of  December  and  still  be  asking 
questions,  go  ahead.  We  will  ask  the  gentleman  to  come  again.  I 
was  not  objecting  to  asking  questions,  but  simply  to  this  joint  debate 
between  members  of  the  committee.  We  will  have  plenty  of  time  for 
that  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  to  consume  time.  I 
know  the  anxiety  of  other  gentlemen  here  who  are  anxious  to  be 
heard,  and  I  am  ready  to  stay  here  until  next  year  to  gQt  the  facts. 
That  gentleman  stated  that  laths  were  selling  at  $2.25  a  thr)usand  in 
1901,  and  at  $6  in  1907,  and  if  true  it  is  a  fact  of  importance  to  be 
brought  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  stated  that  because  I  bought  them  at  that  time. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  Is  there  an}^  province  in  Canada,  Mr.  Knappen,  where 
the  crown  lands  are  not  sold  at  auction — the  right  to  cut  timber  on 
tliem? 
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Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  where  American  citizens  are  debarred  from  pur- 
chasing those  rights? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Any  American  citizen  can  go  in  and  bid  on  a  parity 
with  the  Canadian? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Does  Canadian  lumber  compete  with  the  lumber  of 
the  South?     Is  there  any  real  competition? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  real  direct  competition. 
Of  course  the  argument  of  the  interested  lumbermen  would  be  that 
with  the  introduction  of  Canadian  lumber  the  Avhite  pine  lumbermen 
might  have  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  now,  and  therefore  cover  a  larger 
area,  and  in  that  way  get  farther  South  and  in  competition  %vith  the 
yellow  pine. 

Mr.  (jmcGs.  Could  the  Canadian  himbermen  compete  with  the 
Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi  lumbermen  with  the  tariff 
taken  off? 

Mr.  Knappen.  T  think  practically  none  at  all. 

Mr.  BorxELL.  How"  would  it  be  with  the  Mexican? 

Mr.  Knappen.  As  to  Mexican,  Mr.  Boutell,  my  understanding  as 
to  Mexico  is  that  while  there  are  some  considerable  forest  areas  there, 
it  is  not  yet  commercially  available,  and  therefore  can  be  practically 
dropped  out  of  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  shipping  yellow  pine  into 
Canada  now? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  shipjnng  it  from  our  Southern  States  into 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderiiead.  You  stated,  Mr.  Knappen,  that  the  United  States 
is  the  leading  export  nation  in  lumber.  \Vhat  proportion  of  our  ex- 
port goes  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  My  recollection  is  that  our  exports  to  Canada  in 
1907  w^ere  between  nine  and  ten  million  dollars.  If  vou  put  it  at 
$9,000,000,  that  would  be  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  From  what  part  of  the  United  States  did  it  go? 

Mr.  Knappen.  A  very  considerable  part  of  it  went  from  the  South- 
ern States,  but  exactly  what  percentage  I  can  not  say.  It  seems  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  this  southern  wood  is 
much  preferred. 

Mr.  CALDERHEAn.  Hard  pine,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes;  and  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  in  Canada  told  me  that  practically  all  the  tiim)er 
they  used  in  their  industry  was  brought  from  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  when  they  wanted  good  lumber  they 
sent  down  there?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  southern  pride  to  put 
that  interpretation  on  it. 

Mr.  Kandell.  ^\Tiat  portion  of  the  United  States  would  be  first 
denuded  of  timber,  according  to  the  present  trend? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  should  say  that  the  States  that  w^ill  first  be  de- 
nuded of  timber  are  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  They  are 
in  the  greatest  danger  now.    That  does  not  take  in  account  the  States 
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that  have  been  practically  denuded  in  the  past,  but  existing  lumber 
re^ons,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  that  is 
all,  Mr.  Knappen. 

Mr.  Knappen.  We  want  to  file  a  brief  a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so  at  any  time  until  the  4th  of  De- 
cember; now,  if  you  are  ready. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  ABTHTIB  BOGEB.S,  OF  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  retail  dealer  as 
well  as  a  manufacturer  in  Canada.  My  retail  interests  are  this  side 
of  the  line.  I  also  have  some  interests  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
As  a  retail  dealer  I  am  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lum- 
ber on  the  theory  of  the  broadening  of  the  markets? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  live  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KoGERS.  Yes,  sir.  I  live  in  Minneapolis.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  on  the  theory  that  the  broadening  of 
the  markets  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  lumber  to 
the  consumer,  and  in  reducing  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer 
it  is  not  on  the  theory  entirely  that  the  consumer  would  be  the  only 
person  benefited,  but  by  reducing  the  price  to  him  it  would  enlarge 
our  business  to  that  extent. 

A  question  was  asked  of  the  gentleman  before  me  with  reference 
to  selling  lumber  from  the  United  States  in  Canada.  The  company 
I  represent  has  lumber  yards  in  Canada.  During  this  year  we  have 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  and 
shipped  it  into  Canada,  because  we  could  buy  that  lumber  in  the 
United  States  for  a  less  price  per  thousand  feet  than  we  could  afford 
to  deliver  it  from  our  own  mill  in  British  Columbia,  because  the  cost 
of  production,  as  we  understand  it,  in  British  Columbia  is  higher 
than  in  the  United  States.  We  believe  that  if  the  American  lumber- 
man can  ship  his  lumber  to  us  as  consumers,  we  as  producers  should 
have  the  same  privilege  of  competing  with  the  Amc^riean  on  the 
same  ground  as  he  can  compete  with  us.  We  have  timber  in  the 
United  States  and  we  have  timber  in  Canada.  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  timber  in  the  United  States  would  be  affected  in  price  by  the 
removal  of  the  duty,  but  it  would  enlarge  our  market  in  Canada 
without  question.  It  would  have  this  effect :  That  in  years  to  come, 
on  the  very  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  from  the  manufac- 
turer to  the  middleman,  the  opportunity  which  the  Canadian  mill 
would  have  in  this  rapid  advance  would  enable  the  retail  dealer  to 
maintain  a  more  equitable  market,  and  would  not  compel  him  to 
either  sell  his  lumber  at  a  much  lower  price  or  to  advance  it  and  then 
attempt  to  reduce,  and  to  advance  and  reduce  as  the  market  advances 
and  reduces  on  this  side  of  the  line.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  price 
of  lumber  in  the  United  States  would  be  very  materially  reduced,  on 
the  average.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent  rapid  advances,  because  of  the  fact  that  with  the  competitive 
markets  of  the  whole  North  American  continent  north  of  the  Mexi- 
can line  practically  opened  up  it  would  give  a  man  a  larger  market 
and  better  opportunity  for  competitive  buying. 

The  ultimate  consumer,  if  I  may  anticipate  a  question  that  will 
probably  be  asked,  in  our  case  is  the  farmer.    We  sell  to  the  farmer. 
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Our  price  of  lumber  is  based  absolutely  on  the  cost  of  the  lumber  to 
us.  If  we  can  buy  fir  lumber  from  the  countries  of  pine  lumber, 
from  the  Spokane  district,  at  a  certain  price  per  thousand,  while  we 
do  not  advance  and  lower  our  prices  as  rapidly  as  the  manufacturer 
sometimes  does,  at  the  same  time  the  average  of  our  retail  price  is 
based  on  the  average  of  our  cost  of  lumber  from  the  manufacturer 
himself.  We  believe  that  if  the  duty  was  taken  from  lumber  there 
would  be  a  lower  average  price — not  necessarily  a  lower  price  contin- 
uously, but  a  lower  average  price — of  such  a  nature  that  we  could 
have  our  price  based  on  a  lower  average,  and  consequently  sell  at  a 
more  uniiorm  basis  year  after  year. 

I  am  inclined  to  thmk  I  will  be  asked,  and  in  all  probability  will  be 
asked.  Is  the  price  of  lumber  too  high?  From  the  retailers'  stand- 
point, the  lower  we  can  sell  our  product  the  better  we  like  it;  not 
because  we  do  not  want  to  make  a  profit ;  we  do ;  but  we  want  the  man 
who  sells  to  us  to  make  a  profit.  If  we  can  run  a  lumber  yard  at  a 
$100,000  investment,  because  the  lumber  costs  $2  a  thousand  less,  we 
would  rather  do  that.  We  can  make  more  money.  The  percentage 
of  profit  is  the  true  basis  that  we  have  in  mind  all  the  time. 

The  question  of  cost  of  manufacture,  I  presume,  other  gentlemen 
will  enlarge  upon,  and  unless  you  wish  to  ask  me  some  questions  that 
is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.*  I  understand  when  the  manufacturer  advances  his 
price,  you  follow  it,  but  not  rapidly? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  can  not  do  it ;  w^e  do  not  follow  him  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  he  lowers  his  price,  you  follow  him  in 
that? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  If  one  of  your  rivals  happens  to  get  out  of  high- 

{)riced  lumber  and  buys  a  new  invoice  in  the  meantune  and  puts  the 
umber  down,  you  follow  more  rapidly  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  had  that  experience  in  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  unfortunately  we  have  had  to  do  it.  We  had  a  large  amount  of 
high-priced  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  The  competition  of  lumber  dealers  in  Minneapolis 
forces  you  sometimes  to  put  down  the  price  before  you  are  ready  for 
it,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes ;  but  we  are  not  dealers  in  Minneapolis.  Our  field 
is  with  the  farmers  west  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  tendency  is  to  follow? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes ;  but  it  does  not  f ollow"  rapidly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  think  the  competition  among  the  Canadian  cut- 
ters would  so  bring  down  the  initial  price  of  lumber  here  that  this  $2 
a  thousand  could  be  passed  on  to  the  fanner? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  that  the  $2  could,  but  I  should  say  that 
the  minute  the  Canadian  forces  the  price  down,  if  we  absorb  one  dol- 
lar of  that,  the  other  dollar  would  ultinuitely  get  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  BouTELTi.  So  that,  in  your  opinion,  as  a  man  dealing  with  the 
ultimate  consumer,  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  duty  would  benefit  the 
consumers  as  a  cla?s,  in  two  ways:  Fir>t,  by  an  actual  reduction  to 
the  individual  purchaser,  and,  second,  by  greater  uniformity  in 
prices? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  the  last  would  be  a  greater  advantage  than 
the  reduction  would  be — the  uniformity  of  price. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  You  state  with  greater  confidence  that  there  would 
be  uniformitj"  of  price  than  that  there  would  be  a  lowering  of  price. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  would  be  the  tendency. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  has  produced  the  enormous  advance  of  lumber 
in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years — that  is,  to  the  man  that  uses  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  presume  there  are  several  things,  but  I  presume  the 
principal  point  has  been  the  desire  on  the  part  of  everyone  to  make 
some  money.    We  would  like  to  make  some  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  the  desire  to  make  more  money  than  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  a  question,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  the  price  of  stumpage  and  labor  advanced  dur- 
ing that  time? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Stumpage  has  advanced  quite  a  little,  but  it  has  not 
advanced  anywhere  near  as  much  as  the  price  of  lumber  has  advanced. 

Mr.  Fordxey.  You  are  a  retailer,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Where  are  your  yards  located  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  a  Canadian  manufacturer,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  supply  your  yards  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Our  American  yards  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  supply  your  American  retail  yards  from  the 
mills  in  British  territory? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  but 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  would  do  it  if  you  had  free  trade  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  would  if  the  price  of  our  mill  product  was 
lower,  or  as  low,  as  the  prices  of  those  who  enter  into  competition 
with  us  were ;  otnerwise,  not.  We  would  get  the  most  out  of  it  that 
we  could.  If  we  were  in  competition  with  other  mills  in  Canada, 
and  our  retailers  could  buy  cheaper  from  our  competitors  than  we 
are  willing  to  sell  for,  we  would  buy  from  the  competitors. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  not  a  strong  sentiment  among  farmers 
in  the  entire  Northwest  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  entire  Northwest  ?  " 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  we  are  doing  business  in  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  and  we  know  there  is  such  a  sentiment  there,  and  it  exists  to 
some  extent  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  about  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  are  producing  States,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
care  to  answer  the  question  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  that  is  practically  the  Northwest,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  map  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  he  said  the  "  entire  Northwest." 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  in  those  prairie  States  they  are  consumers,  not 
producers. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  suppose  you  include  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  be  glad  to. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  purchased  lumber  in  Canada  from  the 
Washington  manufacturer  did  you  buy  it  any  cheaper  than  for  the 
same  grade  of  himber  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  we  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  not  the  witness,  then,  that  Mr.  Knappen  re- 
ferred to  to  show  that  the  American  was  selling  cheaper  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Rogers  If  I  am,  Mr.  Knappen  did  not  understand  the  position. 
I  told  Mr.  Knappen  that  I  bought  lumber  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  American  lumberman  could  afford,  I  imagine,  to  sell  that 
lumber  cheaper  than  the  Canadian. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  lumber  business  on  tlie  Pacific  coast  in  the  last 
twelve  months  has  been  in  a  bad  condition,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Probably  no  worse  than  the  lumber  business  anywhere 
else,  relatively,  excepting  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  }>ossibly  you  may  be  better  informed  than  I  am. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  The  freight  rates  are  against  them  on  the  low  grades 
of  lumber,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Freight  rates  have  only  been  advanced  in  less  than 
sixty  days,  so  that  that  could  not  be  used  over  the  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  Mr.  Rogers,  in  favoring  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  lumber,  are  you  speaking  from  the  consumers'  standpoint 
in  the  United  States  or  the  manufacturers'  standpoint  of  the  Cana- 
dian or  British  Columbia  lumber,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British,  of  course,  would  like 
to  have  it;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Every  man  is  selfish,  and 
we  are  probably  just  as  selfish  as  you  are  in  Michigan,  or  anywhere 
else,  so  far  as  lumber  is  concerned.*  As  middlemen,  we  would  like  to 
see  it  off  in  the  United  States  because  we  can  take  care  of  our  trade  to 
a  better  advantage  by  having  a  larger  market  to  draw  from. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  lumber  vards  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  sell  the  southern  pine  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Rogers.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  twenty-seven  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  WTien  you  began  business  at  retail,  what  was  the  price 
of  first-class  uppers? 

Mr.  Rogers.  T  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Hn^L.  What  are  you  selling  them  at  now — for  the  selects,  first 
quality,  white-pine  lumber? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Our  best  finished  lumber,  probably  of  which  very  lit- 
tle is  sold,  is  about  $60,  roughly. 

Mr.  HiLXr.  You  would  not  call  that  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
"uppers?" 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  average  trade  that  we  handle  does  not  use  much 
high-grade  lumber. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  can  not  get  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Oh,  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  ^^Tiere  from? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  can  buy  of  the  Cliquot  Lumber  Company.  They 
have  a  representative  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  An  American  product? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  Do  you  mean  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  Canada  we  would  buy  ui)pers  from  tlie  mountains 
in  the  form  of  spnice.    We  dp  not  use  pine. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  you  retailing  first-class  uppers  for  in  the 
American  yards? 

Mr.  Rogers.  About  $00. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whnt  are  you  selling  laths  foi*  at  retail  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  it  is  about  $5. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  low  have  they  sold  during  the  twenty-seven  years 
that  you  have  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  low  as  $2. 

Mr.  FoRDNEi.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  can  not  state  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  1803  to  1896,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  produced  lath  for  less  than  90  cents,  and  sold 
it  at  90  cents  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  they  are  selling  at  $5. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hili..  I  have  sold  some  myself  for  less  than  $2.  Do  yon  sell 
southern  pine,  North  Carolina  pine,  in  your  yards? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No;  excepting  in  Nebraska;  we  handle  a  little  in 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hill.  AVhat  is  the  price  of  ordinary  roofer.  North  Carolina 
roofer,  that  vou  are  now  selling  in  Nebraska,  the  next  grade  above 
mill  cut? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  remember,  but  if  I  have  the  data  I  will  get  it 
and  hand  it  in. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  frank  to  vSay  that  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on 
the  detail  of  prices. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  think  you  are  undoubtedly  the  best  witness  that 
we  will  have  to  explain  the  dilemma  in  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Clark, 
fell  as  an  ultimate  consumer  in  1908.  Did  his  experience  in  paving 
$6  a  bundle  for  laths  in  1908,  as  against  $3.25  in  1901,  represcmt  the 
normal  trend  in  the  lumber  business,  or  was  that  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion in  the  retail  trade  at  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  was  not  due  to  the  retail  trade.  You  had  a  price 
the  retailer  had  to  pay  the  producers  for  the  laths. 

Mr.  BouTELTi.  Was  that  brought  about  by  a  combination  which 
had  raised  the  price? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  combination  amongst  the 
manufacturers  anvwhere.  I  believe  that  is  entirely  due  to  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  the  product. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  was  purely  a  normal  increase,  unaffected  by  any 
monopoly  regulations? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  monopoly  in  the  lumber 
business;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  Canadian  lumber. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  stumpage  laws  of  the  provinces? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  the  sections  where  we  are  located. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  what  purpose  did  the  province  place  a  stump- 
age  tax  on  export  logs? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  not  exactly  the  case.  The 
Canadian  government — that  is,  the  British  Cohimbia  <^overnment — 
placed  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  logs  from  thc^ir  own  limits, 
what  they  call  the  provincial  liniit'^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  asked  you.  Do  you  call  it  an 
embargo  or  tax  'i 

Mr.  KoGERS.  There  was  no  tax,  it  is  simply  a  prohibition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  An  absolute  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  An  absolute  prohibition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  their 
forests  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  the  government  does 
things  for ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  wasn't  it  so  stated  that  it  w^as  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  if  they  did  put  an 
embargo  or  tax,  whichever  it  is,  on  their  stumpage  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  their  forests  at  home,  if  we  took  on  the  entire  tax  on 
lumber,  would  they  not  also  put  a  tax  or  embargo  on  it,  to  still  con- 
serve their  unsiwed  lumber  and  forests? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Canadian  government  figures 
at  the  present  time  on  the  question  of  conservation  very  strongly.  If 
they  did  put  an  export  duty,  then  I  believe  it  woula  be  up  to  this 
Government  to  reinstate  its  tariff. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Then  you  think 
it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  absolutely  repeal  the  tax  on  lumber 
unless  we  did  it  in  a  qualified  way,  and  left  it  to  the  executive  de- 
partment to  regulate? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  probably  that  would  be  the  method. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  maximum  and  minimum  rate  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  that.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  this  Government  to 
insist  that  the  lumber  from  Canada  should  come  in  free  if  we  remove 
the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  unwise,  perhaps,  for 
us  to  remove  a  tax  that  is  now  coming  into  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
allow  the  Canadian  government,  or  ite  provinces,  to  put  the  same  tax 
on  timber  to  conserve  theirs  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  the  tax  that  comes  into  the  Federal  Government 
is  very  small  from  Canadian  lumber. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  point,  as  a  lumber  dealer,  do  you  think 
the  tax  should  be  placed  that  would  produce  the  greatest  revenue  to 
this  (government?    It  is  $2  now  on  sawed  lumber. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  more  than  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  certain  kinds  of  sawed  lumber? 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  other  kinds  of  lumber  are  the 
kinds  that  cut  the  most  figure.  The  consuming  trade  does  not  use 
much  rough  lumber.    The  tax  runs  up  to  $3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  point  do  you  think  a  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  sawed  lumber  and  finished  lumber  would  produce  more  rev- 
enue for  the  Government  than  the  present  tariff? 
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Mr.  BoGERS.  I  believe  that  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  was  say  50  cents, 
that  we,  as  a  sample,  would  ship  more  lumber  into  the  United  States 
than  we  do  at  $3.    But  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  the  proportion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  produce  more  revenue?  That  would 
cut  down  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  one-sixth. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  a  revenue  standi>oint  then,  you  are  unable 
to  tell? 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  can  not  tell  that.  If  the  production  in  the 
United  States  was  as  low  as  it  has  been  in  1007,  the  removal  of  $1.60 
duty  would  not  bring  in  much  lumber.  If  the  lumber  prices  were  as 
high  as  1907,  the  removal  of  $1,  $1.50,  or  $2  would  brmg  in  a  great 
deal  of  lumber  possibly.  I  imagine  the  lumber  manufacturer  sell- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  line  would  use  just  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
business  methods  that  he  always  has.  If  he  found  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  price  to  meet  competition  he  would  reduce  it  what  was 
Decessarv,  and  if  it  was  not  necessary  he  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  loRDNET.  That  is  true  if  the  conditions  should  be  the  reverse. 
If  the  price  of  lumber  is  higher  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it 
anywhere,  then  it  would  find  another  market,  but  when  the  price  is 
exceedingly  low,  then  is  when  the  Canadian  lumbermen  will  dump 
his  low-grade  lumber  on  the  American  market. 

Mr.  I&GERS.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case,  and  this  last  year  is 
a  sample.  There  has  been  practically  no  Canadian  lumber  coming 
into  this  country,  at  least  not  in  any  such  volume  as  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Isn't  it  true  that  after  having  had  the  good  prices 
that  they  were  hanging  on  to  wait  for  Taft's  dection,  believing  that 
they  would  have  better  prices? 

Mr.  Rogers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Everywhere. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  wish  it  was  so  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  when  prices  are  good  on  this  side  they  are 
good  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  used  to  manufacture  in  Canada,  and  I  found 
it  so. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  I  have,  too. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Isn't  it  true  that  quite  likely  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment put  an  embargo  upon  logs  in  order  to  benefit  their  own  manu- 
facturers and  labor,  by  compelling  that  lumber  to  be  manufactured 
at  home  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  presume  that  was  the  case.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  Puget  Sound  mills  can  increase  their  exports  to  foreign  markets 
in  the  proportion  that  has  been  shown,  as  against  the  increase  in  Can- 
ada, does  it  look  as  though  the  Canadian  government  needs  to  do  very 
much  to  protect  the  labor  in  that  country  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  does  it  not  look,  on  the  other  hand,  in  answering 
your  question,  that  they  have  no  market  for  their  low  grades,  and  do 
not  increase  their  foreign  trade  on  high  grades  for  that  reason  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  they  do  with  their  low  grades? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  low  grades  go  on  the  prairies ;  otherwise,  I  imag- 
ine they  do,  as  I  suggested  a  while  ago,  leave  the  tops  in  the  woods. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Or  othenvist*  it  would  come  to  the  United  States, 
would  it  not ;  a  very  large  amount  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  would  providing  the  American  manufacturer  did 
not  meet  the  competitive  conditions  and  put  his  price  where  their 
prices  were. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  manufactured  lumber  in  Canada  when  white  pine 
was  on  the  free  list,  and  we  dumped  the  mill  cuts  into  the  United 
States  market. 

'   Mr.  Rogers.  I  understand  that  the  bulk  of  the  low-grade  product 
of  the  Canadian  mills  comes  to  the  United  States  even  now. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  greater  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr;  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  qualify  that  because  I  do  not  know 
all  of  Canada.  I  do  know  certain  sections  where  we  are  manufac- 
turing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  ^Vhere  do  you  manufacture  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  mountain  district,  in  the  country  like  that  north 
of  Spokane. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  about  the  prices  farther  east  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No;  I  do  not,  excepting  what  I  have  been  told  by 
others.  If  you  will  permit  this  sort  of  a  statement  I  will  say  that  1 
have  in  process  of  compilation  some  fi^ires  from  a  party  manufac- 
turing both  sides  of  the  line  for  some  distance  in  the  eastern  portions 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  compilation  will  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee with  a  brief .  That  will  give  the  figures  in  writing,  and  I  can 
put  that  in  at  any  time  it  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Your  own  statement  you  will  file  also? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  We  have  stumpage  both  sides  of  the  line,  and 
our  stumpage  in  the  United  States  is  very  much  better  than  it  is  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  About  this  embargo;  how  is  the  embargo  made  ef- 
fective ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  British  Columbia  government  simply  says  that 
you  can  not  take  the  logs  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  done  by  executive  order? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  they  call  that  an  act  of  council — ^by  act  of 
council — that  is,  the  premier  and  his  cabinet  can  do  it  if  they  wish. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  one  of  the  stipulations  of  sale? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  by  executive  order  or  order  in  council  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  not  a  Dominion  affair,  but  it  is 
purely  provincial.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  can  pass  any  tariff 
legislation  that  it  likes  to  control  provincial  conditions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  average  difference  in  price  between  lum- 
ber now  and  ten  years  ago,  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  the  price  is  about  $10. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Ten  dollars  difference? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  positively.  I  should  say 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  to  ten  dollars? 

Mr.  Gaines.  On  what  grades? 

Mr.  Rogers.  On  the  average  of  salens.  You  can  not  designate  any 
one  grade.  A  member  of  the  committee  might  say :  "  Your  No.  4 
boards  sell  at  less ;  "  and  they  undoubtedly  do.     But  you  have  got 
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to  take  the  entire  product  of  the  log.  Ten  years  ago  the  numufac- 
turing  in  Minneapolis 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Make  it  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  manufactured  twelve  years  ago.  We  did  not  save 
any  box  lumber  at  all  outside  of  No.  4  boards,  because  we  could  not 
sell  them.  The  price  of  No.  4  boards,  and  their  scarcity,  advanced  so 
rapidly  that  we  finally  began  saving  what  we  called  three-man 
boards ;  and  after  that  those  boards  advanced  so  rapidly  and  became 
so  good,  as  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  that 
we  took  to  manufacturing  box  shooks,  sorting  out  anything  3  inches 
wide  and  12  inches  lon^.  Now,  then,  if  the  low-grade  boards  of  Can- 
ada had  cut  such  a  terrible  figure,  you  would,  as  a  manufacturer,  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  to  save  the  3  to  12  inch  boards. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  do  with  the  lower  grades? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Sold  them,  as  far  as  we  could. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  price  was  low,  you  say 
that  you  did  not  save  them  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Burned. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Under  a  low  price  would  not  that  be  the  tendency 
again? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  it  would,  because  the  price  of  boards 
has  advanced  more  than  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Advanced  more  than  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation  there.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  first-class  lumberman  to-day  would  go  into  a  bunch 
of  timber  and  leave  the  tops  because  it  possessed,  in  a  Targe  part,  low- 
grade  boards. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  do  it  now  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes ;  the  Pacific  coast  up  to  two  years  ago  took  2  by 
4  by  8  and  burned  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  never  could  understand  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  can  tell  you  why;  because  it  would  not  be  profit- 
able to  do  anything  else  with  them. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 

]VIr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  in  the  business  out  there  and  I  know. 

Mr.  Rogers.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Lumber  is  higher  now  than  it  w^as  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  lower. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  do  they  use  those  boards  now  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Those  boards  never  had  any  trouble  to  find  a  market, 
excepting  from  1892  to  1897,  when  we  could  not  sell  anything. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  the  difference  between  lumber  now  and  ten  years 
ago  is  $10  a  thousand,  and  it  is  cheaper  now  than  it  was  two  years 
ago,  then  at  its  maximum  it  must  have  been  much  more? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Two  years  ago  was  not  its  maximum.  Last  year  was 
the  maximum. 

Mr,  BouTELL.  What  was  the  difference  in  price  of  lumber  last  year 
from  what  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Pardon  me,  but  will  you  qualify  that  question  by 
asking  whether  it  was  for  the  manufacturers'  or  the  consumers*  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  BouTELL,  It  is  immaterial  to  me  as  long  as  the  witness  specifies 
which  he  is  giving.    I  understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  questiop 
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by  Mr.  Griggs,  that  the  difference  between  the  price  of  board  lumber 
at  the  present  time  and  the  i^rice  ten  years  ago  was  $10  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  jRoGERS.  I  am  not  taking  the  maximum  price.  That  is  a  maxi- 
mum price  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  asked  you  as  to  the  average. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  what  I  understood.  I  took  the  maximum  and 
minimum  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  Even 
with  the  ultimate  consumer  getting  the  full  benefit  of  a  $2  reduction, 
we  would  still  be  $8  ahead  on  account  of  something  besides  the  tariff 
over  what  we  were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  guess  I  am  rather  dense,  but  I  do  not  quite  follow 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  give  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  illustration: 
If  lumber  to-day  is  selling  for  $10  a  thousand  more  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  and  we  repeal  tne  duty  so  that  the  ultimate  consumer  gets 
the  entire  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  $2,  he  w^ould  still  then  be  up  to 
$8  a  thousand  more  than  he  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Unquestionably.  That  is  simple  subtraction — two 
from  ten  is  eight. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  the  point  is  this,  that  some  other  factors  besides 
the  tariff  had  to  do  with  the  raising  of  the  price  of  lumber,  and  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  is  not  going  to  get  back  to  where  he  was 
twelve  years  ago  by  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Rogers.  He  never  will.  The  price  of  lumber  will  never  go 
down  to  where  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  price  of  lumber  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  $10 
higher  than  it  was  twelve  years  ago,  then  he  must  be  getting  $20 
higher  than  it  was  then  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  price  of  lumber  on  the  coast  I  do  not  believe  is 
$10  higher.  But  the  coast  is  not  the  only  factor.  There  are  other 
localities  that  you  must  consider.  I  think  in  Minneapolis  it  is  more 
than  $10  higher. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  about  the  South? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  South,  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  As  compared  with  the  whole  manufacturing  product 
of  lumber  in  the  United  States  to-day,  is  Minneapolis  only  a  small 
portion  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  does  not  cut  much  figure  any  more. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  that  is  not  a  fair  statement  as  to  the  average? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Not  any  more  than  taking  the  Pacific  coast  as  an  aver- 
age of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  A  very  large  quantity  is  cut  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Not  as  much  as  in  some  other  districts. 

Mr.  Fordney.  ^\Tiere,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  South. 

Mr.  Fordney.  WHiat  is  the  difference  in  proportion,  Mr.  Rogers? 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  production? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  South. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  know  that  it  is  greater  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is.     Don't  you? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
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Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  not  positive.  I  would  not  be  positive  about  that, 
because  I  do  not  know,  feut  I  am  simply  judging  by  running  through 
my  mind  the  manufacturers  that  T  know  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Cl.vrk.  Isn't  it  true  that  white-pine  lumber  i«=!  so  high  that  it 
has  driven  people  to  using  sycamore,  Cottonwood,  and  other  soft 
woods  for  inside  finishings,  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were  consid- 
ered absolutely  worthless? 

Mr.  EoGERS.  There  is  no  question  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  state  it  as  your  opinion  that  lumber  will  never 
be  as  cheap  again  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  That  grows  largely  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  supply  is  diminishing,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  lumber  is  driving  people  to  use  concrete 
and  other  substances  in  place  of  white  pine  in  the  building  of  dwell- 
ing houses? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  our  experience ;  get  less  lumber  business  each 
year.     " 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  a  lumber  trust,  or  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  these  men  who  manufacture 
keep  the  prices  up  to  a  certam  equilibrium  aU  the  time?  Is  that 
accidental,  or  is  there  a  scientific  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  manufacturer  is  here  and  he  will  answer  that 
question  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  do  not  want  to  answer,  all  right. 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  buyers. 

Mr.  Pou.  Under  which  condition  do  you  think  the  destruction  of 
forests  is  greater,  under  high  prices  or  low  prices  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  are  stumpage  owners  this  side  of  that  line.  If  the 
price  was  high  we  would  like  to  produce  that  into  lumber  and  get  the 

Erofit.  If  our  policy  would  be  that  of  other  people,  I  should  say  the 
igh  price  would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  available  supply. 
That  would  reduce  the  carrying  charge  on  a  product  when  the  price 
gets  above  a  certain  point.  Then  you  get  your  profit  if  you  sell,  and 
you  would  rather  manufacture  than  carry  that  investment  if  vou 
figure  that  the  profits  on  that  invcF^ment  would  be  much  greater  than 
the  profits  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Pou.  Which  condition  do  you  think  would  stimulate  the  free 
owner,  high  prices  or  very  low  prices? 

Mr.  Rogers.  When  lumber  gets  down,  or  when  any  other  com- 
modity gets  down  l^elow  the  cost  or  near  the  cost  of  production,  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  stop  production.  I  should  suppose  that  would 
apply  to  manufacturing  lumber  as  well  a^^  anything  else. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  F.  B.  LYNCH,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  as  an  American  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  North- 
west, where  I  own  large  tracts  of  real  esfnte.  as  an  American  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  in  Canada,  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can who  also  owns  timber  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  tlie 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  will  be  helped  by  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  coming  into  this  country.  Whatever 
tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  making  homes  for  our  citizens  tends  to 
make  them  better  citizens. 
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I  do  not  think  the  removal  of  the  duty  will  reduce  the  price  of  lum- 
ber which  now  prevails  here.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  with  his 
higher  cost  of  production  can  not  sell  liunber  in  the  American  market 
to-day  any  cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturer  sells  it.  But 
if  the  price  of  the  product  should  again  go  up  to  the  point  at  which 
it  was  two  years  ago  and  where  it  was  for  several  years  prior  to  that, 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  could  come  into  this  market  and  sell  his 
production  in  competition  with  the  American  manufacturer,  and 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  consumer.  It  is  possil>le  that 
at  the  prices  which  then  prevailed  he  could  undersell  the  American 
manufacturer. 

I  am  not  Tvell  enough  posted  on  lumber  conditions  on  this  side  of 
the  line  to  give  much  information  concerning  the  cost  of  lumber  here. 
I  can  tell  you  a  good  deal  of  the  cost  of  production,  the  cost  of 
stumpage,  the  cost  of  erecting  sawmills  and  of  operating  them,  and 
the  price  of  labor  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  I  am  now  and  have 
been  for  several  years  past  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  two  of  the 
largest  mills  in  western  Canada,  namely,  the  Red  Deer  Lumber  Com- 

gany,  at  Barrows,  Saskatchewan,  in  tlie  spruce  district,  and  of  the 
Ilk  Lumber  Company,  at  Fernie,  British  Columbia,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  mountain  district  in  British  Columbia.  Each  of  these  mills 
has  a  capacity  of  about  35,000,000  feet  -per  annum.  Each  of  these 
mills,  with  their  planing  mills,  yards,  logging  equipment,  and  other 
necessary  improvements,  cost  us  about  $400,000.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  our  standing  timber. 

1  h:!ve  b(H*n  told  by  men  wlio  own  similar  mills  on  this  side  that 
their  plants  and  e(iuipnient  here  cost  about  $250,000.  The  diifer- 
ence  in  cost  is  accounted  for  by  the  tariff  charged  by  the  Canadian 
govTriiiiient  on  the  American  machinery  with  which  our  mills  are 
equipped,  the  high  freight  rates  which  we  have  had  to  pay  on  this 
machinery,  tlie  high  cost  of  labor  which  i)revails  there,  and  the  lack 
of  efficiency  of  the  Canadian  mechanic  as  compared  with  the  Ameri- 
can mechanic. 

Our  logs  at  the  Red  Deer  mill,  where  we  are  sawing  spruce  ex- 
clusively, cost  us  at  the  mill  $7  per  thousand.  Our  stumpage  at 
this  mill,  together  with  the  royalties  paid  to  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, (.'osts  us  about  $3  per  thousand.  At  the  Elk  mill,  where  we 
saw  cedar,  fir,  and  spruce,  our  logs  cost  us  $6  per  thousand.  Our 
stumpage  at  this  mill,  together  with  the  royalties  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment, costs  us  $1.50  per  thousand.  Our  cost  of  manufacturing, 
including  the  cost  of  surfacing,  piling,  loading,  selling,  insurance, 
interest,  and  taxes  at  each  point  is  about  the  same,  viz,  $5  per  thou- 
sand. 

Wo  employ  no  oriental  labor  in  any  capacity  or  place.  Most  of 
our  employees  are  Americans.  All  of  our  highly  skilled  employees, 
including  our  manager  and  superintendents,  learned  their  trades  or 
business  on  this  side  of  the  line.  They  went  to  Canada  for  us  be- 
cause we  were  willing  to  pay  them  higher  wages  than  they  were 
receiving  here.  We  were  willing  to  pay  these  wages  because  these 
men  were  more  efficient  workmen  than  we  could  get  on  the  other 
side  and  would  do  more  and  better  work  than  the  Canadian  workmen. 
They  were  cheaper  for  us  than  Canadian  workmen  at  lower  wages, 
but  were  no  more  efficient  than  the  thousands  of  American  workmen 
employed  on  this  side  in  American  mills,  and  who,  I  believe,  receive 
lower  wages  than  we  are  paying  these  men. 
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Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  the  average  wages 
paid  at  the  mills  of  the  Elk  River  Company,  at  Fernie,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  of  the  Red  Deer  Lumber  Company,  at  Barrows,  Saskatche- 
wan. Perhaps  you  would  not  care  to  have  me  read  this  table,  and  if 
not,  I  will  pass  that  and  continue  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  wages  by  the  day,  hour,  or  how? 

Mr.  Lynch.  By  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  number  of  hours. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Based  upon  ten  hours  a  da3^ 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  days  in  a  week? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Six  days  in  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  No  half  holidays? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No  half  holidays. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  have  not  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  the 
American  mills,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir.    I  will  file  this  statement. 

ilr.  Gaines.  How  long  is  the  statement? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  a  page. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  read  it. 

Mr.  Lynch  (reads)  : 

A  rrrttifc  trtii/rM  pnid  al  thv  tniUs  af  the  Ell:  Litmhrr  Cftmpany,  at  FrrniP.  British 
Cofiiuthin.  ami  of  the  Rrtl  Deer  lAimhrr  ('f.infmn;/,  at  Hamnrs,  Saftkatchctran, 
for  the  prars  lf)0,i  to  1907,  inoluHlrc, 

Per  day. 

Itniul  sfiwyers $7.  50 

Oaiiir  sawyors 4.50 

Tail  sawyers i 2.50  to  3.00 

Eklffcr  men 3.00  to  3.75 

Trimmer  men 3.25 

Setters  3.  75 

Carriage  riders 3.  00 

Helpors  on  trimmer 3.00 

Transfer  men  and  laborers 2.00  to  2.00 

Baud  filer S.  50 

Ronnd  saw  and  ganj?  filer 7.00 

MillwrijJThts 4.  00 

Engineer 4. 00 

Fireman .3.  00 

Blacksmith    3.  75 

Machinists 3.  75 

Boom  men ' 3.  25 

I>aborers    2.  50 

Watchmen 2.  50 

Grader  2.  75 

Sorters  and  transfer  men 2.25 

Lumber  pUers 2.25  to  2.75 

laborers  In  yard  and  loading  cars 2.25 

Oilers  in  mill  and  planing  mill 2.75 

Planing  mill : 

Machine  f(Hjders 2.50  to  3.50 

Helpers 2.  25 

Teamsters  2.  50 

Carijonters 4.  00 

Helpers 2.  50 

Manager «  4,  000.  00 

Mill  foreman « 1,  500.  00 

Yard  foreman « 1,  500. 00 

Hookkeper  «  1,  200.  00 

Timekeepers  and  clerks ^OO.OO  to  85.00 

o  Per  year.  *  Per  month. 
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During  the  same  period  the  same  mills  have  paid  wages  to  their  men  In  the 
woods,  they  doing  all  of  their  own  work  and  doing  no  logging  through  con- 
tractors. 

Per  day. 

Loaders  ._ $2. 80 

Swampers 1. 85 

Sawyers 2.25 

Teamsters 2.35 

Railroad  men 2. 50 

Stable  boss 2. 60 

Hook  men 2. 25 

Blacksmith 3. 40 

Filer 3.00 

Camp  tender 2. 25 

Railroad  laborers 2. 05 

Cook w 3.40 

Cookees 2. 25 

River  men 3. 00 

Clerks 3.00 

Foreman 4. 35 

Teams  without  drivers 8.00 

The  superintendent  receives  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  annum. 

All  men  working  in  the  bush  are  paid  so  much  per  month  and  their  board. 
The  figures  given  above  for  their  day  labor  is  the  amount  which  they  would 
receive  per  day,  figuring  twenty-six  working  days  to  the  month  and  adding  the 
cost  of  their  board,  averaged  in  nine  different  camps,  to  the  daily  wage  paid  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  extra  copies  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  none  with  me,  but  I  can  furnish  you  some. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  kindly  let  me  have  the  statement,  I 
will  have  some  copies  made  for  use  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  do  those  wages  compare  with  the  wages  paid 
now? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Those  are  the  same  wages  that  we  are  paying  now. 
Those  are  the  figures  up  to  July  1,  1908. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  wages  which  we  pay  are  much,  if  any, 
higher  than  those  paid  by  our  Canadian  competitors.  ()ur  scale 
may  be  higher  in  some  instances,  but  it  is  made  up  by  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  workmen  we  employ.  I  think  these  wages  are  higher 
than  those  paid  by  most  American  plants  and  are  only  equaled  by  a 
very  few  of  the  best  inland  empire  mills. 

In  the  matter  of  stuinpage  and  its  cost  on  the  Canadian  side,  I 
would  say  that  it  varies  greatly,  as  it  does  on  this  side,  according  to 
its  nearness  to  market,  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  logged,  the 
character  of  the  timber,  and  the  danger  of  fire.  All  of  the  timber  in 
Canada,  however,  carries  a  minimum  royalty  to  the  government  of 
50  cents  per  thousand,  board  measure  (this  is  equal  to  about  70  cents 
per  thousand,  log  scale),  and  from  that  up  to  $6  per  thousand  in 
royalty  in  h:ome  of  the  eastern  province*^.  In  British  Columbia  the 
prevailing  royalties  are  50  and  GO  cents  per  thousand.  To  these 
royalties,  to  find  the  cost  of  stumpage.  muA  be  added  the  bonus  which 
is  paid  to  the  Dominion  government  when  tlie  license  to  cut  the  tim- 
ber was  issued  by  the  government,  and  which  amounts,  according  to 
the  com])etition  which  prevailed  when  the  timber  was  sold  by  the 
government,  to  from  15  cents  to  $2  per  thousand.  This  bonus  is  paid 
to  the  government  in  cash  when  the  timber  is  sold,  while  the  royalty 
is  paid  to  the  government  when  the  timber  is  sawed.  AVe  also  pay 
a  royalty  to  the  government  on  all  of  our  by-products,  including  lath 
and  shingles. 
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The  item  of  taxes  varies  in  the  different  Provinces  and  on  different 
classes  of  timber,  but  runs  from  $5  per  square  mile^  which  is  the  lowest 
annual  rental  on  timber  in  the  prairie  Provinces,  to  $140  per  square 
mile  on  the  heavy  timber  in  British  Columbia,  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  This  tax  or  rental  is  paid  annually  and  is  an  addition  to 
the  local  or  business  taxes  which  may  be  paid.  Most  of  our  holdings 
are  east  of  the  Cascades,  in  British  Columbia,  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict, where  we  pay  a  tax  of  $115  per  square  mile  per  annum.  On 
the  amount  of  timber  which  we  hold  this  tax  amounts  to  about  6 
cents  per  thousand  per  annum.  This  is  treble  the  tax  paid  by  us 
on  our  holdings  on  this  side  of  the  line.  The  fee  of  the  land  does  not 
go  with  this.  That  is  alwaj^s  ret^uned  by  the  Crown- American 
owners. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  expense  item  which  goes  to  make  up  the  cost 
of  lumber  which  is  not  as  hea^'y  or  heavier  upon  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer than  it  is  upon  the  American  manufacturer.  They  are  cer- 
tainly closer  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  than  the  Canadian 
mill  would  be.  This  would  imply  lower  freight  rates  and  better 
service  for  the  American  mills. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the 
American  manufacturer  will  have  little  fear  from  the  removal  of  the 
tariff,  unless  he  raises  his  prices  much  above  the  present  level.  If 
his  cost  of  manufacture  advances,  the  cost  will  also  advance  to  his 
competitor.  If  the  price  of  the  log  on  the  stump  is  increased  much 
beyond  the  present  level,  the  owner  of  the  stumpage  will  have  to 
compete  with  the  Canadian  timber  owner,  unless  he  should  also 
advance  the  price  of  his  stumpage.  This,  I  do  not  believe  he  will  do. 
The  open  competition  which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  would  not  be  an  evil  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  speaking  from  a  Canadian  manufacturer's 
standpoint,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  interest  in  the  production  of  lumber  is  limited 
to  Canada? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Almost  entirely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  ask  you  this 
question,  but  I  think  I  will  do  so :  What  is  your  politics,  Republican 
or  Democrat? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  relation  to  thet^e  royalties  paid  or  required  in 
Canada,  that  is  upon  land  owned  by  the  Provinces  or  Dominion? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  a  private  individual  owns  timber  land,  or  a 
company,  they  can  ship  the  product  into  the  United  States,  or  out  of 
the  Dominion,  without  any  royalty  or  special  tax,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  statement,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  there  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  timber  lands  of 
Canada  that  is  not  owned  by  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  can  rent  it  from  the  Crown  cheaper  than 
you  can  buy  it? 

Mr.  Lynch.  You  can  not  buy  it;  you  can  not  buy  crown  timber. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Those  royalties,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes, 
are  very  low  prices  for  the  timber,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.  Lynch.  I  thought  they  were  when  I  went  over  there,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  it  naw. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  How  much  did  you  say  it  was? 

Mr.  Lynch.  In  British  Columbia  from  50  to  60  cents  a  thousand. 
In  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  I  understand  it  goes  up  as  high  as 
$6  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hill.  Sold  at  auction? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Sold  at  auction,  sealed  bids. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No  timber  on  the  American  side  sells  at  60  to  60 
cents  at  public  auction? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Fordney.  we  were  offered  the  timber  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  sold  to  the  Weyerhaeuser  people — I  do  not 
say  we  were  offered  it,  but  we  put  in  a  bid  for  it  and  the  Weyerhteuser 
people  got  it — and  the  price  of  that  timber,  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
estimates,  was  less  than  20  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Lynch? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  what  States? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  Weyerhaeuser  timber  companies  purchased  in 
Washington  in  1898  and  1899? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  beg  pardon,  it  was  1901.  I  was  a  bidder  on  the  same 
timber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  big  purchase  from  the  Northern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  was  in  1900  or  1901.  In  1899  we  bid  on  all  the  land 
which  the  Northern  Pacific  owned  in  Minnesota.  The  succeeding 
spring  they  sold  to  the  Weyerhaeuser  people. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  December  1899  I  applied  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
for  the  prices  on  land  in  Washington,  and  they  informed  me  that  the 
biff  sale  had  been  made  to  the  Weyerhaeuser  people. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Possibly.  It  was  not  publicly  announced,  Mr.  Ford- 
ney, until  later. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Lynch,  you  are  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No  ;  in  the  land  business  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  know — ^and  I  am  glad  to  talk  to  a 
Democrat  who  is  in  the  lumber  business,  because  unfortunately  we 
do  not  have  many  Democrats  come  before  us,  but  usually  the  fellow 
who  wants  to  get  something  [laughter] — but  our  party  stands  for  a 
revenue  tariff,  and  I  want  to  ask  you 

The  CHAmMAN.  Well,  Mr.  Underwood,  are  you  asking  the  witness 
that?    I  would  like  to  know  what  they  do  stand  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  just  announced  it  to  you.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  us  is  that  on  the  stump  the  Republican  party  say 
that  we  stand  for  free  trade,  and  when  we  come  into  committee,  and 
they  want  to  give  somebody  a  special  privilege,  they  want  to  stand 
for  free  trade,  and  do  not  want  us  to  stand  for  a  revenue  tariff.  I 
want  to  ask  you  what  effect  this  proposition  you  have  made  would 
have  on  the  revenue  features? 

Mr.  Lynch.  If  the  tariff  was  removed  entirely? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  would  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  which  is  now  paid  on  lumber  products. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  On  account  of  the  position  that  the  Canadian 
government  has  taken  on  the  stumpage  question,  do  you  think  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  put  a  tax,  or  embargo,  on  lumber,  so  that 
the  revenue  would  go  into  their  treasury,  and  we  would  merely  lose 
the  lumber,  without  getting  the  advantage  in  price? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  thmk  it  is  probable  that  they  would  do  that, 
but  it  is  possible  that  they  might,  of  course.  If  that  should  be  done, 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  should  be  given  power  to  place  a 
retaliatory  duty  on  Canadian  lumber. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  pass  a  bDl 
that  just  provided  for  free  lumber,  without  any  control  by  the  Execu- 
tive, under  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Do  you  mean  by  that  reciprocity — ^a  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Either  reciprocity  or  a  maximum  or  minimum 
tariff. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  that  probably  a  reciprocal  arrangement  would 
be  more  advantageous. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  would  be  the  safer  proposition? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  at  what  point  do  you  think  the  duty  could 
be  levied  on  lumber  that  would  produce  the  greatest  revenue  to  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  I  think  possibly  at  a  dollar  a  thousand,  making 
it  a  specific  duty,  and  not  making  a  higher  duty  on  surfaced  lumber 
than  there  is  on  rough  lumber. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  think  that  a  revenue  tariff  would  be 
about  a  dollar  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  advocate  a  dollar  a  thousand  on  lumber  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  are  you  advocating? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  should  be  free  trade. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  you  are  not  the  sort  of  a  tariff  Democrat  that 
Mr.  Underwood  is,  and  now  we  do  not  know  where  you  stand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  judge  from  the  things  we  hear  here,  that  the 
reference  in  the  Republican  platform  to  the  tariff  meant  that  the 
tariff  will  go  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  seen  our  bill  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  have  seen  the  platform,  and  am  listening  to 
these  hearings. 

What  reason  is  there  for  the  Canadian  government  devising  that 
double  price  upon  this  lumber,  so  much  a  square  mile  rental,  and  so 
much  royalty  on  a  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  Canadian  government  never  passes  the  title  to 
its  lands.  When  it  passes  a  right  to  cut  the  timber  it  always  retains 
the  fee  to  the  land.  They  charge  in  lieu  of  their  taxes  a  rental  on 
that  landj  which  is  paid  annually,  and  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
bonus  which  you  have  to  pay  the  government  when  you  acquire  the 
difference,  and  also  in  addition  to  the  royalty  which  you  have  to  pay 
when  you  saw  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  the  American  lumberman  gets  hold  of  Amer- 
ican lands,  he  gets  the  fee,  does  he  not? 
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Mr.  Lynch.  He  gets  the  fee. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  has  the  soil  after  he  cuts  the  timber  off. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  much  more  valuable  than 
the  timber. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  timber  land  is  being  skinned 
off  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  up  in  that  country — ^Michigan^ 
I  suppose,  too — and  sells  after  the  timoer  is  taken  off  for  about  as 
much  as  the  government  price  of  the  original  land? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Stout,  a  member  of  a  lumber  company  in  Wis- 
consin, told  me  two  or  three  weeks  ago  that  he  had  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Wood  County,  Wis.,  that  they  had  logged  from — I 
think  he  said  three  times — and  the  land  was  now  worth  $25  per  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  he  give  for  it  originally? 

Mr.  Lynch.  He  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  the  Canadian  government  does 
not  give  the  fee  to  this  land? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  a  question  of  policy  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  policy? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  am  not  furnished  the  reasons  for  the  action  of  the 
Canadian  government. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  these  pine  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States ;  they  are  cutting  saplings  there  now  that  do  not  pro- 
duce lumber  more  than  4  inches,  5  or  6  inches  wide,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  American  forest  will  not  reproduce  itself? 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  do  if  they  are  taken  off  slowly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  cut  off  all  the  pine  on  the  pine  land  in 
Wisconsin  and  Mmnesota,  clean  it  clear  off,  clear  it  out,  would  that 
come  up  in  pine  again? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  my  understanding  about  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  didn't  exactly  understand  3^our  opening  remarks,  be- 
cause I  could  not  hear  distinctly.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
in  case  this  duty  were  removed  it  would  not  affect  tne  price  to  the 
users  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Lynch.  At  present  I  do  not  believe  it  would  change  the  price 
a  particle.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  produce  lumber  in  Canada  as  it 
does  here.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  shijD  anything  in  here  at  the 
present  price  in  competition  with  the  prices  that  prevail  now,  with- 
out the  duty;  but  I  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  price  should  be  ma- 
terially increased,  back  to  where  it  was  in  1896,  and  for  several  years 
preceding  that  time,  the  Canadian  lumber  men  could  come  into  this 
market  and  sell  at  a  profit  without  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Pou.  Who  is  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  removal  of  the 
duty? 

Mr.  Lynch.  If  the  present  prices  prevail  ? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  benefits. 

Mr.  Pou.  Nobody  would  get  any  benefit? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  know  that  we  could  not  export  a  stick  of  lumber  to 
the  United  States  unless  possibly  some  high-grade  finished  lumber 
under  present  prices,  and  make  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  ultimately 
reduce  the  price? 
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.    Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  eventually,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  Pou.  Under  present  conditions,  you  think  there  would  be  no 
material  change? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr,  Crumpacker.  Lumber  is  rather  abnormally  low  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  is  a  trifle  low  now,  but  I  think  probably 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me  can  tell  you  a  great  deal 
more  about  that  than  I  could. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  think  that  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list 
would  prevent  its  ordinary  increase  in  price  m  the  future,  so  that  the 
consumer  would  be  benefited  by  it? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  so. 

STATEMEin:  OF  MB.  H.  J.  SCANLON,  OF  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  Scanlon  read  a  statement,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee, 
I  wish  to  apologize  for  appearing  here  ana  taking  up  your  valuable 
time  on  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  timber  products, 
and  more  particulariy  on  the  lumber  tariff.  I  appreciate  that  most 
of  the  gentlemen  that  appear  before  you  on  tariff  matters  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  arguments  why  the  tariff  should  not  be  re- 
moved or  disturbed,  and  wish  to  state  that  my  reason  for  coming 
here  to  advocate  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  is  not  a  selfish  one. 

My  associates  and  myself  are  heavily  interested  in  Canadian 
stumpage,  but  we  are  also  large  owners  of  timber  in  Oregon,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana,  and  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  on  a 
large  scale  at  Scanlon,  Minn.,  and  longleaf  yellow-pine  lumber  at 
Kentwood,  La.,  but  for  every  hundred  dollars  invested  in  Canadian 
timber  we  have  more  than  a  thousand  invested  in  timber  and  mills  on 
this  side  of  the  line.  If  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  our  business 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber,  I 
would  not  be  here  advocating  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff 
on  lumber  should  be  removed,  because  it  is  not  a  protection  to  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  lumber  or  American  labor,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  owners  of  stumpage.  A  large  part  of  the  timber  of  this 
country  is  in  the  hands  or  individuals  and  corporations  and  is  held  as 
an  investment,  and  also  not  purchased  with  a  view  to  manufacturin^^ 
it.  Such  investments  have  always  proven  very  profitable  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  regardless  of  whether  there  is  a  duty  on  lumber 
coming  into  this  country  or  not.  I  do  not  consider  it  equitable  and 
just  to  afford  protection  to  that  form  of  investments  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  at  large. 

In  1894, 1895,  1896,  and  1897  it  was  possible  to  purchase  timber  in 
Minnesota  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  thousand  for  white  and  Norway 

Eine.  The  tamarack,  jack  pine,  and  spruce,  if  there  was  any  on  the 
ind,  was  included  in  the  sale  without  cost  to  the  purchaser.  To-day 
the  minimum  price  on  timber  in  Minnesota  is  not  less  than  $6  per 
thousand  and  the  maximum  $12  per  thousand,  depending  on  the 
<][uality  and  accessibility  of  it  for  logging  purposes,  and  there  is 
little  to  be  had  at  these  prices.  The  jack  pine,  spruce,  and  tamarack 
above  mentioned,  which  were  not  formerly  included  in  the  purchase 
price,  are  now  paid  for  at  the  saine  rate  as  the  other  timber  on  the 
land.    The  same  conditions  prevail  to-day  in  the  pine  districts  of 
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Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  except  that  prices  of  stumpage  are  higher 
for  especially  good  bunches  of  timber. 

For  a  number  of  years  our  concern  produced  from  200,000,000  to 
250,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  This 
year  our  production  will  be  only  about  40  per  cent  of  our  former  cut, 
and  will  cease  entirely  in  1909.  In  1896  we  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  we  cut  from  40,000,000 
to  60,000,000  feet  annually  at  that  point.  We  were  forced  to  dis- 
continue our  business  in  1905  in  that  city,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  logs  to  stock  the  mill.  The  first  year  we  were  in  business  at 
that  point  we  sold  our  lumber  mill  run  at  $10.25  per  thousand,  while 
six  years  later,  or  in  1902,  our  stock  sold,  mill  run,  for  $17.52.  This 
stock  was  manufactured  from  a  poorer  class  of  logs  than  we  manu- 
factured in  1896.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  mill-run  stocks  of 
lumber  from  a  still  poorer  class  of  logs  netted  the  manufacturer  in 
that  city  about  $22  per  thousand  in  the  years  1906-7.  In  1901 
Minneapolis  was  the  largest  lumber-producing  city  in  the  world,  her 
output  for  that  year  bemg  about  700,000,000  feet,  while  the  output 
for  1908  will  only  be  about  300,000,000  feet. 

I  mention  these  facts  merely  to  show  you  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
yalue  of  timber  and  lumber  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry in  what  is  known  as  "  the  three  white-pine  States  of  the 
North."  The  increase  in  the  yalue  of  stumpage  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States  has  been  even  more  marked.  In  1908  my  people  pur- 
chased a  block  of  timber  in  Oregon  at  a  cost  of  about  17^  cents  per 
thousand.  To-day  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  timber 
would  be  $1.75  per  thousand.  For  years  billions  of  feet  of  timber  of 
equally  as  good  quality  and  as  favorably  located  for  logging  purposes 
in  that  same  district  could  have  been  acquired  at  the  same  price  as 
we  paid  for  ours.  I  did  not  regard  that  purchase  as  a  particularly 
attractive  one  at  the  time,  as  we  could  have  taken  the  same  money 
and  done  equally  as  well  or  better  in  many  other  parts  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  or  California.  In  1890  I  was  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  a  large  tract  of  cypress  timber  in  Louisiana  that  cost  us  less  than 
40  cents  per  thousand.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  parted  with  my  in- 
terests in  that  timber  before  it  became  very  valuable,  but  I  am  in- 
formed by  cypress  manufacturers  in  that  territory  that  cypress  timber 
of  that  quality  and  accessibility  would  sell  readily  at  $6  per  thou- 
sand or  upward.  In  1892  I  looked  at  a  tract  of  long-leaf  yellow-pine 
timber  in  Louisiana  that  could  be  acquired  at  that  time  for  about 
$1.25  per  acre.  My  people  purchased  that  same  identical  tract  of 
timber  in  1905  at  a  cost  of  $22  per  acre.  I  understand  that  a  tract  of 
timber  adjoining  ours,  of  the  same  quality  and  quantity  per  acre,  sold 
for  $47.50  per  acre  within  six  months  of  our  purchase.  I  would 
hardly  care  to  make  an  estimate  of  its  value  now,  as  all  our  southern- 
pine  lumber  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  see  how  close  they  can 
come  to  giving  away  our  stumpage  and  lumber  without  getting  into 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

My  experience  in  the  purchasing  and  ownership  of  standing  timber 
is  about  the  same  as  other  owners — ^uniformly  profitable  except  in 
cases  where  the  owner  was  unwise  enough  to  build  a  sawmill  to  manu- 
facture it  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  This  oc- 
casionally has  led  to  disaster.  The  labor  employed  in  and  about  the 
timber  industry  of  this  country  has  not  had  any  protection  under  the 
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tariff,  and  it  is  foolish  to  contend  that  it  has  or  will  have  protection. 
All  you  need  to  do  to  convince  yourselves  on  this  point  is  to  compare 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Canada,  our  only  competitor,  with  the  rate 
paid  on  this  side  of  the  line.  We  are  operating  one  very  large  saw- 
mill at  a  small  town,  in  Scanlon,  Minn.,  cutting  about  100,000,000  feet 
per  annum.  This  year  we  are  paying  common  labor  in  and  about  the 
plant  $1.75  per  day  of  ten  hours,  in  the  woods  $1.60  per  day,  and 
skilled  labor  in  the  same  proportion.  The  same  general  rate  of  wages 
prevails  throughout  the  lumber  district  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  except  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  the  rate  is  as 
low  as  $1.60  per  day.  In  these  three  States  I  contend  we  have  the 
best  and  most  eflScient  sawmill  and  woods  labor  in  the  world.  We  are 
operating  two  sawmills  in  the  long  leaf  yellow  pine  district  of  Louisi- 
ana. At  these  mills  we  are  paying  common  labor  in  the  mills  and 
woods  $1.25  per  day,  and  the  higher  grade  workmen  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. This  labor  is  not  so  good  as  that  employed  at  our  northern 
plant,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lumber  industry  has  not  been  so  long 
established,  and  on  account  of  the  social  and  climatic  conditions. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  about  the  same  scale  of  wages 
prevails  as  are  paid  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  In  the 
Provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  in  the  mountain  district  of 
British  Columbia,  common  labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.25  per  day 
of  ten  hours  in  the  sawmills;  and  $2.50  per  day  in  the  woods,  while  in 
the  so-called  coast  district  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  com- 
mon labor  receives  $2.50  per  day  in  the  sawmill  and  $3  per  day  in  the 
woods,  and  skilled  labor  is  being  paid  in  the  same  proportion.  There 
is  some  oriental  labor  used  in  the  British  Columbia  mills,  ranging  in 
price  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day,  depending  on  the  class  of  work  they 
perform.  Considering  the  efficiency  of  this  oriental  labor,  they  are 
more  expensive  than  white,  and  they  would  not  be  employeii  at  all  if 
white  labor  could  be  obtained.    In  fact,  the  laws  of  British  Columbia 

Erohibit  the  use  of  oriental  labor  in  cutting  and  removing  the  tim- 
er from  provincial  lands.    Wages  are  so  high  in  Canada  that  I  do 
not  think  we  have  anything  to  fear  on  that  score. 

Canada  is  a  new  country  that  is  rapidly  developing.  The  demand 
for  labor  in  that  country  for  years  to  come  will  be  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  the  difference  in  wages  paid  the  Canadian  and  American 
workmen  in  the  timber  industry  is  likely  to  be  much  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  men  employed  in  Canadian  mills. 

I  have  spent  much  time  and  money  examining  timber  lands  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  and  so  far  as  my  own  observations 
go  and  the  reports  of  our  men  are  that  the  American  manufacturer 
of  lumber  has  little  to  fear  from  the  Canadian  territory,  as  the  cost 
of  Canadian  logs  delivered  at  the  mills  will  always  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  cost  of  logs  at  the  mills  of  the  American  operator. 

I  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  would  conserve 
the  forests  of  our  country.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
check  the  abnormal  advances  that  have  occurred  of  late  years,  both 
in  timber  and  lumber.  I  believe  it  will  broaden  the  markets  for  the 
consumers  of  lumber  Jind^  eventually  lead  to  a  more  uniform,  healthy 
condition  of  the  lumber  trade  in  general  in  this  ^untry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  J.  Scanlon,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Mr.  ScANiiON.  In  1892  I  examined  a  tract  of  leaf  pine  in  Louisiana 
that  could  be  purchased  for  $1.25  per  acre.  That  might  have  been 
purchased  in  1866  at  22  cents  per  acre,  but  I  think  that  some  has  been 
recently  sold  at  $47.50  per  acre. 

It  would  be  somewhat  hard  to-day  to  make  a  statement  of  the 
stumpage  in  the  South.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
saw  lumber  so  cheaply  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  keep  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Where  did  you  say  that  land  was? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  In  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Would  it  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer  to  reduce 
or  change  the  tariff? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  will  lower  the  price  in  this 
way,  that  it  will  maintain  a  better  averace  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  saia  in  the  preface  to  your  re- 
marks that  you  apologized  for  appearing  here  when  so  many  were 
appearing  on  the  other  side  favoring  no  change,  but  that  you  apolo- 
gized for  asldng  a  change  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  made  that  statement  if 
you  have  read  the  Minneapolis  papers.  For  instance,  I  find  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  which  says,  ''  It  is  hard  to  get  a 
just  tariff  revision  out  of  a  prejudiced  court  that  hears  evidence  on 
one  side  only."  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  the  only  persons  who  have 
been  invited  to  come  before  the  committee,  excepting  the  people  in 
the  departments,  have  been  the  people  of  the  very  class  that  the 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  speaks  about.  He  has  a  personal 
letter  from  the  committee  asking  certain  people  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  furnish  it  with  any  facts  bearing  upon  any  schedule 
if  they  can  show  how  that  schedule  should  be  reduced,  and  they  have 
also  been  asked  to  publish  that  in  their  newspapers,  so  that  if  they  or 
their  subscribers  or  readers  care  to  they  can  come  before  the  commit- 
tee. That  general  invitation  has  been  sent  out  and  they  are  the  only 
class  who  have  been  invited  to  appear.  The  others  come  voluntarily. 
The  committee  invites  all  gentlemen  who  believe  as  you  do  to  bring 
their  facts  and  state  them  to  the  committee.  What  we  want  are  the 
facts  in  regard  to  these  schedules  and  others  ths^t  may  be  proposed  to 
help  us  in  our  deliberations.  We  want  the  bill  to  be  justified  by  the 
facts  as  to  each  schedule,  and  therefore  we  invite  all  persons  to  give 
us  information,  and  j'ou  are  as  welcome  as  anybody  who  is  here  in 
defense  of  this  schedule  whether  you  ask  an  increase  or  a  decrease. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  understand  that  very  well  or  I  would  not  have 
been  here. 

Mr.  Clark  (to  the  chairman).  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  In 
making  your  statement  do  you  refer  to  the  minority  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  can.  The  minority  are  as  fully  anxious  to 
have  facts,  and  are  perhaps  a  little  more  anxious  than  are  the 
majority. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  account  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  and  the  low 
prices  of  lumber  which  you  have  quoted,  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
Canadian  manufacttjSibrs  are  seeking  a  widerfimd  for  their  product? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  presume  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  one  reason  why  they  want  the  tariff  removed. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  the  owner  of  Canadian  timber,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  are  also  the  owner  of  timber  in  the  Bahama 
Islands? 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  Have  you  ever  brought  any  lumber  from  those 
islands? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir;  I  never  have  and  I  never  expect  to. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  does  that  lumber  go? 

Mr.  ScANix)N.  Its  natural  market  is  South  America  and  it  is  sent 
to  the  near-by  islands. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  much  timber  in  the 
Bahama  Islands. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Tfeere  is  not  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  of  any  lumber  trust? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  To  my  certain  knowledge  there  never  has  been  one. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  the  manufacturers  need  one. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  this  is  entirely  a  bugaboo  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Entirely  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  they  manage  to  keep  the  prices  up  so  success- 
fully? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  suppose  it  is  just  as  it  is  in  any  other  line  of  mer- 
chandising. The  cost  to  the  retailer  is  usually  pretty  uniform  as 
coming  from  the  manufacturer,  providing  he  has  to  buy  his  supplies 
in  one  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  surely  does  not  cost  precisely  the  same  figures  to 
produce  lumber  in  one  section  of  the  country  that  it  does  in  another 
section,  even  in  the  same  neighborhood.  It  does  not  cost  exactly  the 
same  to  produce  lumber  in  Washington,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
or  Wisconsin,  but  how  is  it  that  they  all  line  up  and  cnarge  the  same 
prices? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  that.  Just  before  leaving 
home  I  sold  white  pine  at  15  cents.  I  know  that  when  that  gets  into 
the  hands  of  retailers  it  will  not  be  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  must  be  a  difference  in  the  cost  price  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities  in  Michigan  or  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  other  States,  but  at  last  when  they  get  the  lumber  off  on 
the  retailer  it  is  the  same  price. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No ;  I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  right  there.  You 
are  right  in  this  respect,  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  cost  in 
the  same  localities^  because  it  may  cost  $10  a  thousand  to  log  it  and 
deliver  it  to  the  mills.  In  another  locality  it  may  not  cost  more  than 
$5  a  thousand.  Lumber  is  like  anything  else,  the  man  who  produces 
it  the  cheapest  is  the  fellow  who  gets  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Say  that  A  produces  it  $10  cheaper  than  B,  does  not 
A  sell  the  lumber  at  practically  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Usually  the  lumber  man  knows  what  his  competitor 
is  doing  and  knows  about  what  the  other  man's  cost  of  production  is, 
and  he  acts  accordingly. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  one  man's  cost  enables  him  to  barely  get  a  living, 
then  the  other  man  whose  cost  is  cheaper  is  making  enormous  and 
unfair  profit,  is  he  not? 
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Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir ;  because  the  man  who  sold  the  manufacturer 
the  stumpage  added  it  to  the  price,  so  that  the  manufacturer  may 
not  be  able  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  a  man  who  paid  the  higher  cost  of 
logging. 

Mr.  Clark,  Do  you  believe  that  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
the  price  of  lumber  in  years  to  come  is  going  to  materially  decrease? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Clark.  Tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Tariff  or  no  tariff.  ' 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  you  did  not  own  large  quan- 
tities of  lumber  in  Canada  and  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark,  You  own  large  interests  in  the  United  States,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir;  much  larger  than  I  do  outside  in  other 
countries.  * 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry  about  the  uni- 
form price  of  lumber,  is  it  not  true  that  in  various  localities,  owing 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  one  farm  will  raise  30  bushels  to  the  acre 
while  another  farm  will  raise  only  half  that  quantity,  but  it  all  sells 
at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  One  man  raises  more  owing  to  better  methods  of 
cultivation? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Prices  are  fixed  by  cost  of  production  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  conditions,  where  that  production  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  demand.  Is  not  that  a  universal  rule  of  economics 
in  fixing  prices  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  think  so  with  reference  to  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, because  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  production  is  usually  taken 
into  account. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  think  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  does  not  operate  in  the  lumber  business.  Where  the  economic 
law  is  in  full  play  prices  are  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  conditions  where  the  production  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  think  I  am  necessarily  right  as  to  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  4any  line  oi  business. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  It  may  operate  in  all  lines  of  business  except  in  the 
selling  of  lumber,  because  the  cost  of  production  which  enters  into  it 
is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  marketing  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  it  is  taken  into  consideration  of  course  there 
would  be  more  timber  lands  exploited.  The  rule  is  an  invariable  one 
that  prices  are  affected  by  the  cost  of  production  in  areas  that  neces* 
sarily  supply  demand  where  cost  of  production  is  highest.  That 
fixes  the  prices  where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operates,  neces- 
sarily so. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  something  about  timber  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  being  owned  by  a  few  parties. 
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Mr.  ScANLON.  I  was  speaking  in  a  general  way,  not  particularly 
about  lumber. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  were  speaking  of  it  being  owned  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Any  in  Texas? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  you  acquainted  with  timber  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  Texas? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

!^[r.  Randell.  How  would  you  say  that  the  number  of  individuals, 
corporations,  or  firms  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Texas  would 
be  as  compared  to  the  number  seven  years  ago? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  The  number  engaged  in  it  and  the  amount  produced 
is  larger  than  it  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  At  that  time  lumber 
was  being  manufactured  by  small  mills.  Those  are  going  out  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  been  sold  out,  run  out  by  competition,  or 
have  they  been  bought  by  the  larger  concerns? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  They  have  been  bought  up  by  the  larger  concerns. 
They  were  wasteful  in  the  methods  of  logging  and  in  the  methods  of 
manufacturing. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  the  lumber  interests  owned  now  by  a  few  people? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir;  the  lumber  business  of  Louisiana  is  owned 
by  operating  corporations.    There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  Formerly  the  smaller  mills  owned  all  the  timber, 
practically  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir;  the  smaller  mills  sold  because  they  got  more 
money  by  selling  than  they  could  get  by  manufacturing,  owing  to  the 
wasteful  methods.       , 
*  Mr.  Randell.  After  that  the  price  of  land  rose  materially  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Southern  pine  timber  began  to  advance  in  the  early 
nineties.  It  advanced  in  1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896,  and  up  to 
1897. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  1892  a  great  many  of  those  smaller  mills  were 
bought,  and  from  that  time  the  rise  began  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  southeastern  Texas  what  were  the  prices  nine 
years  ago  as  compared  with  the  prices  now  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  presume  there  has  been  at  least  300  per  cent  in- 
crease. Lands  that  were  worth  $7.50  ten  years  ago  are  to-day  worth 
$80. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  about  300  per  cent  increase.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  average. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  nrice  of  lumber  in 
the  southeastern  and  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
if  the  tariff  were  taken  off? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  prices 
down  there,  because  no  wood  would  come  in  from  Mexico  to  com- 
pete in  that  section. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  the  effect  be  to  prevent  the  rise  to  the  extent 
of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  would  not  be  the  abnormal 
advance  there  has  been  heretofore. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Would  not  that  be  the  tendency  ?  In  other  words,  if 
we  added  $2  duty  there  would  be  less  competition? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  we  get  any  lumber  from  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  We  export  lumber  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Eakdell.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  timber  in  Mexico  access- 
ible to  Texas  and  the  plains  of  the  Southwest? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  It  is  a  rough  country,  and  the  labor  is  exceedingly 
poor  and  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Randell.  Labor  is  cheap  and  timber  is  often  cheap  and  the 
country  is  being  opened  up  by  railroads? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  open  up  a  supply  for  the  Southwest? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  One  gentleman  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
price  of  lumber  was  $10  a  thousand  above  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes;  but  I  think  that  gentleman  was  wrong  in  his 
statement.  I  think  that  what  he  intended  to  say  was  that  lumber 
at  the  time  of  the  government  report  in  1907  was  $10  higher. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  statement  is  true,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Canadian  lumber  could  not  come  into  this  country? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  While  Mr.  Fordney  was  questioning  the  witness  he 
asked  if  it  was  not  true  that  60  per  cent  of  that  lumber  was  used  in 
the  box  business  or  the  packing  Dusiness,  and  the  witness  seemed  to 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  said  imported  lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  the  lumber  coming  here  is  manufactures 
into  boxes,  and  they  get  a  drawback  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  lumber  would 
this  box  business  take  as  compared  to  the  general  consumption  of 
lumber?     It  would  be  a  very  small  percentage,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  In  the  United  States  I  think  it  is  estimated  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  all  of  the  lumber  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
boxes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Of  all  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  about  the  imported  lumber;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  think  any  lumber  imported  from  British 
Columbia  would  go  into  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  but  there  is  some 
that  comes  from  Ontario  that  does  so.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  boxes  in  this  country,  but  I  would  not  say  what  percentage  of  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Most  of  the  lumber  comes  into  the  I^acific  coast? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understand,  then,  from  your  statement  that  you 
think  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  give  to  the  price  of  lumber  a 
greater  stability,  but  would  not  result  m  reduction  of  the  price. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  my  theory. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  lumber,  to  go  into 
effect  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  a  man  in  my  district  could  not  build  a 
six-room  cottage  any  cheaper  after  that  time  than  he  could  now,  so 
far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Kandell.  But  if  it  had  the  effect  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
lumber  might  not  the  man  build  his  house  cheaper  hereafter? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  duty  remains,  what  do  you  say  to  whether 
or  not  the  price  will  go  up  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  We  will  have  abnormal  advances  in  the  price  of  tim- 
ber and  lumber.  It  is  not  a  healthy  condition.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  ruining  the  business,  but  it  might  ruin  the  business  of  the  retailer. 
I  remember  that  in  October,  1905,  lumber  went  down  $5  a  thousand 
in  five  weeks.  It  left  the  retailer  with  a  large  stock  on  hand  greatly 
below  the  prices  of  1906.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  that  condition 
will  prevail  if  the  tariff  be  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  decline  of  last  year  due  to  the  panic? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  If  prices  had  not  been  so  high  there  would  not  have 
been  any  cause  for  such  a  drop  in  the  manufactured  article. 

The  Chairman.  Without  going  into  that  theory,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  drop  in  prices  was  due  to  the  lessening  of  the  demand  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stagnation  of  business? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  testimony  and  ar- 
gument on  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  into  it.  You  have 
stated  that  you  have  interests  on  this  side  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border? 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  yellow  pine  interests  in  the  South  are  almost 
entirely  owned  and  controlled  by  northern  men  and  northern  capital, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  that  northern 
men  and  northern  capital  are  heavily  interested  in  southern  pine 
timbers,  both  in  stumpage  and  in  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yellow  pine  timber  for  outside  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  that  part  that  comes  in  contact  with  the 
weather,  has  no  competitor,  has  it?  Is  it  not  more  valuable  for  that 
purpose  than  any  other  timber? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  There  is  a  certain  species  of  yellow  pine,  known  as 
"  all-heart  pine,"  which  has  no  competitor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Old-field  timber  is  poor  and  would  not  stand  the 
weather  as  all-heart  yellow  pine  would,  and,  since  it  has  no  competi- 
tor, would  it  affect  the  southern  mills  if  we  had  free  trade? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  would  not  say  "  Yes "  on  that  point  because  I 
think  to  a  certain  extent  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  will  compete  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  You  asked  as  to  the  competitor  of  all-heart  timber. 
Fir  might  come  in  as  a  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  domestic  pine? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  That  is  domestic  pine. 

Mr.  UNDERWOi)D.  It  is  cheap  in  this  country,  and  it  would  be  with 
free  trade? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  or  free  trade, 
would  really  not  affect  the  southern  lumber  interests  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  lumber  from  Mex- 
ico into  this  country  is  so  great  that  it  would  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  southern  territory,  especially  not  with  the  southern 
mills,  would  it? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  a 
factor  from  Mexico,  because  the  railroads  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that,  as  a  practical  proposition,  so  far  as  the 
southern  mills  are  concerned,  the  only  thing  m  which  they  are  in- 
volved is  the  question  of  revenue? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  point  do  you  think  the  duty  should  be 
fixed  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  My  idea  would  be  to  repeal  the  tariff  and  put  an 
export  duty  on  every  foot  of  lumber  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr-  BouTELL.  You  think  you  would  make  more  revenue  by  reduc- 
ing the  tariff  than  by  raising  it? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  think  you  will,  as  a  revenue  producer,  lose  by  re- 
ducing it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Any  reduction  will  reduce  the  revenue. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  more  impor- 
tations than  there  are  now  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

November  20^  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEHENT  OF  KB.  H.  T.  SCANLON  (oontinued) . 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Suppose  Congr^ 
should  adjourn  after  the  consideration  of  this  tariff  bill — that  is, 
after  the  revision  is  made,  whatever  it  is — and  leave  the  tariff  on 
lumber  as  it  is  now ;  do  you  not  think  it  would  not  accidentally  hap- 

Sen,  or  some  other  way,  that  the  price  of  lumber  would  be  imme- 
iately  marked  up  $2  or  $3  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  1  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  advance  the 
price,  but  it  would  be  due  entirely  to  sentiment 

Mr.  Clark.  Due  entirely  to  what? 

Mr.  ScANi/)N.  Sentiment.  That  is,  it  would  have  a  sentimental 
effect  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  the  real  reason  would  be  that  these  men  who  own 
the  lumber  would  know  that  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
there  being  a  change  in  the  tariff  then  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
that  they  could  play  it  just  as  they  pleased.  Would  not  that  1^  the 
element  in  it? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Clark. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Scanlon,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  lumber 
business? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Hill.  Were  you  ever  in  the  lumber  business  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Or  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  How  low  do  you  rememr 
ber  uppers  having  been  sold,  in  your  particular  experience? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "  uppers?  " 

Mr.  Hill.  What  were  technically  known  as  fourths  and  selects. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  We  do  not  have  tnem  that  way  in  our  market. 

Mr,  Hjll.  I  know  you  do  not,  but  you  did  when  you  were  in  Wis- 
consin, did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  never  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  you  were.  You  were 
manufacturing  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  manufacturing  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  part  of  the  production  oi  your  logs,  what  per- 
centage of  it,  turns  out  fine  upper  grades  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  A  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  more  than  than  3  per  cent? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Rather  more  than  that;  yes,  sir.  I  would  place  it 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  per  cent.  I  have  those  figures 
here,  exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  product  of  lumber, 
the  shipment  that  comes  to  the  United  States,  is  largely  the*  log  run  ? 
Are  not  the  Canadian  shipments  now  into  the  United  States  largely 
the  log  run,  everything  above  the  mill  cull  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir;  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  that.  It  is 
what  is  termed  "  low-grade  lumber  ''  from  the  eastern  district.  In  the 
western  district  it  is  largely  the  opposite,  a  high-grade  lumber,  and 
the  culls  find  a  market  at  home.  ' 

Mr.  Hell.  Do  you  ship  any  southern  lumber  into  Canada,  Georgia 
pine  and  North  Carolina  pine? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir ;  we  are  manufacturing  in  the  long-leaf  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  and  are  selling  considerable  lumber  m  eastern 
Canada — Montreal  and  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  average  price  now  of  yellow-pine  flooring; 
narrow,  first-class,  clear  flooring? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  We  only  have  one  market  for  that  class  of  lumber, 
and  that  is  in  the  New  England  States,  and  it  is  usually  sold  in  that 
territonr  in  a  wholesale  way  at  $50  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  There  is  so  little  of  that  grade  of  lumber  sold  that 
the  price  has  practically  remained  stationary. 

Mr.  Hill.  All  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  sell  in  the  Canadian  market  the  same  grades 
of  lumber  cheaper  than  you  do  in  the  markets  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  not  the  witness  that  Mr.  Knappen  was 
going  to  produce  to  prove  that  American  lumber  was  being  sold 
cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  another  (question  about  th,ese  Canada 
leases.  I  want  to  ask  what  they  put  this  sguare-mile  charge  on  for? 
Is  it  not  true  that  they  prohibit  all  cutting  of  trees  less  than  10 
inches  in  diameter? 

■  Mr.  ScANLON.  I  am  positive  that  the  reason  why  British  Columbia 
markets  its  lumber  in  that  way  is  to  conserve  the  forests  of  the  coun- 
try in  that  way,  by  directing  the  timber  that  shall  be  cut  and  re- 
moved from  those  lands. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  a  rule  that  you  shall  not  cut  a  tree  less  than 
10  inches  in  diameter? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  employ  their  own  forester,  or  whatever  they 
call  him,  to  see  that  that  provision  is  enforced? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  being  the  case,  it  really  gives  the  man  who  buys 
the  American  timber  lands  the  advantage  over  the  man  that  operates 
these  leased  lands  in  Canada,  to  the  extent  that  the  American  can 
cut  the  whole  thing  off  and  have  his  land  left? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  That  is,  where  he  is  operating  on  his  own  lands; 
except  that  he  can  not  do  it  on  forest-reserve  lands  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  lands  on  which  such  timber  is  sold  in  Canada 
are  subject  to  homestead  entry  at  any  time,  are  they  not?  So  far  as 
Ontario  is  concerned,  I  know  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  of  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  true  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  think  the  disposition  of  the  British  Government  in 
this  country  is  to  treat  the  owner  of  the  timber  license  fairlj,  and  I 
think  if  there  was  a  market  or  demand  for  that  land  for  agricultural 
purposes,  a  man  would  be  given  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to 
cut  and  remove  the  timber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  Ontario  land  is  subject  to  homestead  entry,  and 
the  farmer,  the  homesteader,  is  permitted  to  cut  and  clear  the  timber 
from  the  land  he  wishes  to  put  under  a  state  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  in  British  Columbia  ter- 
ritory.   That  is  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  E.  GILBEET,  OF  DTTLTTTH,  MJITN. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Red  Cliff  Lumber  Company,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Red 
Cliff,  Wis.  We  own  timber  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  also  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  British  Columbia.  I  may  say  that  our  timber 
land  in  British  Columbia  is  not  licensed ;  it  is  owned  in  fee.  We  own 
and  operate  sawmills  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  at  Red  Cliff,  Wis.,  where 
we  are  government  contractors,  cutting  the  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Besides,  we  buy  and  sell  liunber  at  Duluth,  doing  a  jobbing 
business  also. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  free  and  unrestricted  interchange  of  forest 
products  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     I  have  seen  the  price  of 
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pine  timber  increase  from  50  cents  a  thousand  to  $12  a  thousand  in 
Minnesota  in  twenty  years.  Some  years  ago  we  got  to  a  point 
where  we  could  not  buy  any  logs,  or  enough  to  run  our  mills.  The 
last  two  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  buy  any  timber,  and  in  an- 
other year  w^e  will  only  be  able  to  buy  timber  from  two  or  three 
concerns,  if  at  all,  to  keep  our  jobbing  business  going,  and  we  will 
have  to  go  out  of  business.  I  have  seen  mills  on  Lake  Huron,  in 
Michigan,  have  to  shut  down  and  ^o  out  of  business  on  account  of 
the  embargo  placed  on  logs  by  Canada,  duo  to  our  tariflf.  These  mills 
were  not  helped  by  the  tariff ;  quite  the  contrary.  Not  being  able 
to  carry  large  reserve^s  of  timber,  on  account  of  their  lack  of  capital, 
and  not  being  able  to  get  any  raw  material  from  Canada,  due  to  the 
embargo  on  logs,  the  retaliation  of  Canada  on  account  of  our  tariff, 
these  mills  had  to  close  down,  dismantle,  and  go  out  of  business;  and 
this  same  tiling  will  happen  on  the  Pacific  coa^t,  where  syndicates  and 
large  companies  have  bought  up  large  areas  of  timber  land,  and  the 
mill  men  there  who  are  not  able  to  buy  and  carry  large  timber  re- 
serves and  buy  their  logs  and  hone  to  for  years  to  come,  will  be  dis- 
a.ppointed  ami  find  that  they  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  just  as 
man}'  of  the  mills  in  eastern  Michigan  had  to  do,  unlcs^  our  duty  on 
lumber  is  taken  off  in  a  way  which  wnll  bring  along  with  it  the  taking 
off  of  the  embargo  on  logs,  so  that  these  smaller  mills  can  get  their 
raw  material  from  Canada  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  IMr.  Gilbert,  you  say  you  are  manufacturing  in  Min- 
lu^sota  and  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  in  a  short  time  for  the 
lack  of  timber? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  T  said  our  jobbing  business  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  IIow  about  your  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  TVe  have  timber.  We  have  twice  as  much  capital  in- 
vested in  this  country  as  we  have  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  will  your  standing  timber  last  you,  with 
your  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  All  of  ten  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  When  you  go  out  of  business  you  would  like  to  go 
into  business  where  your  timber  is  in  Canada,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes ;  or  in  this  country  where  we  can  bring  our  log^ 
into  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  if  we  remove  the  duty  on  lumber 
Canada  will  remove  her  embargo  on  lo^s? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  hope  she  will.  She  did  not  have  an  embargo  before 
we  had  a  duty. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Oh,  yes;  she  did. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Did  she? 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Yes ;  we  have  always  had  a  duty  on  Canadian  lum- 
ber. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  But  there  was  no  embargo  on  logs.  They  did  not 
stop  the  logs  going  out.  The  logs  were  taken  to  Saginaw  and  Bav 
City. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  the  duty  was  placed  on  the  lumber  by  the 
Dingley  bill,  then  is  when  the  embargo  was  put  on  logs. 

ilr.  (tilbert.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 
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Mr.  Foiu>NEY.  Because  Canada  wanted  Canadian  labor  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  have  the  l)enefit  of  the  manufacturing  in 
Canad? ;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  (iiLBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Canada  putting  an  embargo  upon  logs  would  de- 
pend altogether  upon  the  construction  of  the  tariff.  It  could  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  it  would  be  an  altogether  too  expensive  experiment 
for  her  bv  putting  a  higher  tariff  on. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ()r  by  putting  a  maximum  tariff  on  logs? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

ilr.  Gaines.  I  believe  that  the  Canadian  government  sells  its 
stnmpage  to  the  highest  bidder;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  vast  majority  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  the  timber  land  that  you  have  reference  to  in 
Canada  mainly  owned  by  the  government? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  Canadian  manufactured  lumber  was  admitted  free 
of  dut}'  in  this  country  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  the  Cana- 
dian stumpage,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  would;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Therefore  when  the  purchasers  went  to  bid  for  Cana- 
dian timber  they  would  pay  higher  prices,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Necessarily  some;*yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  fill  of  the  benefit  would  not  go  to  the  con- 
sumer in  America,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  would  go  to  the  Canadian 
government  for  the  land  ? 

Mr.  (iiLBERT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  AAHiat  is  your  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No.  sir;  I  do  not  agi^ee  with  you.  I  think  the  mill 
man  in  America  would  still  have  the  chance  to  buy  some  raw  mate- 
rial, which  he  has  not  had  in  this  country,  and  in  years  he  will  not 
have  if  that  embargo  still  stays  on. 

Mr.  (tatnes.  But  you  have  already  stated  that  the  removal  of  the 
duty  would  increase  the  competition  by  Canadian  timber;  it  would 
put  up  the  price  of  Canadian  timber,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  ( IILBERT.  To  some  degree;  how  much  I  could  not  say. 

xMr.  Gmnes.  And  to  the  extent  that  the  removal  of  our  duty  in- 
creased the  price  of  the  Canadian  government's  stumpage,  the  Cana- 
dian government's  stumpage  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  duty  and 
not  the  ultimate  consumer,  if  I  may  borrow  that  term? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  the  price  of  Canadian  stumpage  is  fixed  by 
statute.  It  is  a  certain  amount  in  each  province,  and  they  may  charge 
a  ground  rent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  said  it  was  submitted  to  competition  and  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Now,  was  that  correct,  or  is  it  fixed  by  statute, 
a  fixed  amount? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  is  both- 

Mr.  Dalzf.ll.  The  minimum  is  fixed  by  statute. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Y(»s,  sir.  I  think  it  has  been  on  a  tariff  where  they 
have  j)aid  bonuses,  and  those  bonuses  largely  accrued  to  speculators. 

Mr.  Fordnev.  There  is  no  minimum  fixed  on  Canadian  timber  that 
is  sold  at  public  auction,  except  the  Crown  land  dues? 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  No;  the  crown  land  dues  are  a  rent, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  There  is  no  minimum  fixed  on  stumpage  except  tlie 
crown  land  dues? 

Mr.  (tilbert.  No:  it  is  fixed  when  j'ou  cut  your  timber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  the  crown  land  dues? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Then  there  is  a  rent  on  top  of  that. 

Mr.  P'oRDNEY.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  stumpage. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDXEr.  When  you  buy  timber  in  Ontario  at  public  auction, 
you  buy  it  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  cro\vn  land  dues,  when 
the  timber  is  cut  ? 

Mr.  (iiijJERT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  dollar  or  $1.25,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  there  is  no  other  minimum  but  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  They  have  had  to  pay  premiums  to  get  that  timber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  but  I  am  talking  about  a  statutory  fixed  value. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  there  is  none. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  There  is  none? 

Mr.  Gn^ERT.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  other  witnesses  on  this  schedule  testified  that 
in  their  opinion  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  duty  w^ould  not  immediately 
affect  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  retail  dealer. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  do  not  think  it  will.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
difference. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  They  further  stated  that  it  would  give  stability  and 
steadiness  to  the  price. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  that,  in  the  third  place,  it  would  produce  as 
much  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  future  as  would  talke  place  if 
the  tariff  had  not  been  repealed  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  would  you  say,  in  the  fourth  place,  as  to  the 
prospects  of  an  increase  in  the  future  w-ith  the  tariff  repealed,  though 
not  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  with  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  would  be  more  a  condition  of  that  embargo 
on  logs  being  taken  off. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  So  that  there  is  not  very  much  sunlight  ahead  for 
my  ultimate  consumer  of  lumber,  even  with  the  repeal  of  the  tiiriff, 
in* the  steadiness  of  the  price? 

.Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  if  w^e  couple  with  that  repeal  of  the  tariff 
that  small  mills  can  get  material  elsewhere,  raw  material,  the  same 
as  a  gristmill  does. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  Canadian 
government  ever  taking  off  that  embargo? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  I  could  not  say ;  but  if  the  duty  was  taken  off,  it 
should  be  taken  off  with  that  condition. 

Mr.  Cri^mpacker.  The  standing  timber  in  this  country  is  owned 
largely  by  large  lumber  corporations  now%  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gii^ERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  Canadian  government  refuses  to  sell  the 
fee,  but  sells  the  timber  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting big  corporations  in  Canada  and  America  from  going  over  and 
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buying  and  owning  and  monopolizing  the  standing  timber?    That  is 
the  policy,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No^  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so ;  because  you  can  buy  any 
amount  of  it  you  wish,  but  you  can  not  get  the  land. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  you  can  not  buy  for  speculation  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  to  pay  an  annual  rental  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  but  those  leases  are  transferable.  Those  leases 
are  bought  and  sold  on  the  market  every  day. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes ;  but  a  man  can  not  buy  Canada  timber  land  ? 
You  can  not  get  the  fee  title  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No;  he  pays  an  annual  rental. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  is  charged  up  with  an  annual  rental,  anyway. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  speculators  can  not  invest  profitably  in 
Canadian  timber,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  for  a  future  rise  in 
value  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.    They  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  do? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  it  is  being  done  every  day,  with  great  profit. 
All  they  do  is  to  take  chances  that  they  can  get  rid  of  it  before  that 
lease  time  runs  out. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  the  small  dealer  would 
have  an  additional  market.  He  would  not  have  to  go  to  these  big 
lumber  corporations  in  America  who  now  have  almost  a  monopoly  ot 
the  standing  timber,  but  he  could  go  to  Canada  for  his  supply,  could 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  provided  this  embargo  was  taken  off;  or  in 
other  words,  he  could  go  to  the  small  mill  men  who  buy  supplies  in 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  anv  monopolv  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  such  thing. 

Mr.  Cru3ipacker.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Ontario  the  government 
sells  an  option  on  the  land  and  gives  a  license  to  cut  to  the  following 
May  of  each  year,  and  will  extend  that  license  from  year  to  year 
upon  the  payment  of  the  $3  a  square  mile  tax. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  tenns  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  in  Canada,  a 
concern  or  a  corporation  or  a  set  of  individuals  from  buying  all  the 
timber  in  Canada? 

Mr.  GnjiERT.  Yes;  they  can,  as  I  said. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  they  can  hold  it  for  an  indefinite  time? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Well,  under  the  law  of  Ontario,  by  paying  the 
annual  tax  a  license  is  extended  to  the  first  of  the  following  May, 
each  year. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  law  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  the  law  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  If  you  say  so.  of  course  I  presume  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  gentleman  want  to  be  heard  on 
this  schedule  in  favor  of  the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty:  if  so, 
we  will  hear  him  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  T.  B.  WHITE,  OF  KANSAS  CITT.  MO. 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  am  a  manufacturer  from  Missouri  and  Louisiana.  For 
twenty -five  years  I  have  been  in  Missouri;  fifteen  years  previous  to 
that  I  was  a  manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania.  If  I  was  a  oetter  law- 
yer I  do  not  know  but  I  should  demur  to  the  evidence  already  in,  and 
let  the  case  go  to  the  jury,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  gentlemen 
were  a  tariff  commission  that  had  the  power  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
that  come  in  from  time  to  time,  and  recommend,  and  had  power  to 
act:  but  I  have  faith  that  this  committee  will  hear  impartially  and 
render  a  just  recommendation. 

I  have  listened  to  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said  on  this  side,  and 
I  think  it  likely  that  I  can  offer  some  explanations  to  make  the  situa- 
tion clearer  in  some  respects.  I  have  personally  always  been  in  favor 
of  protection  that  protects  both  capital  and  labor,  both  American  in- 
dustries and  American  labor,  and  that  protects  the  American  in- 
dustries because  it  protects  American  labor,  and  I  would  not  favor 
any  reciprocity  or  trading  of  tariff  schedules  between  ourselves  and 
any  other  nation  unless  this  country  received  a  fair  deal  in  behalf  of 
these  farmers  and  these  laborers.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  ask  that  in  the 
consideration  of  a  reduction  of  tariff  we  should  also  ask  that  we  be 
placed  upon  equal  conditions  with  the  nation  that  we  are  to  compete 
with.  It  that  is  done,  I  think  there  would  be  less  objection  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands.  1  believe  that  those  who  favor  free 
trade  are  honest  in  their  views,  and  that  those  who  believe  in  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  have  some  way  of  figuring  within  their  own  minds  a 
national  gain  as  a  whole,  as  a  result  of  letting  foreign  competition 
in  upon  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  those  who  believe  in  all 
three,  in  spots? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  then,  I  think  they  are  to  be  excused  because  of 
local  conditions.  I  know  that  in  Missouri  we  had  a  United  States 
Senator  who  was  that  way.    He  always  voted  for  a  tariff  on  lead. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  he  got  in  all  sorts  of  hot  water,  too,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  he  died  regretted. 

Mr.  Ct.ark.  Yes;  I  know  he  did  die  regretted,  but  he  did  not  die 
regretted  on  account  of  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  it  snowed  that  he  had  sympathy  with  his 
people. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  had  sympathy  for  about  one-thousandth  per  cent 
of  his  constituents  when  he  voted  that  way. 

Mr.  White.  That  is,  of  course,  from  a  view  point. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  White.  Now,  the  American  manufacturer  pays  more  for 
what  enters  into  his  cost  than  does  his  Canadian  competitor,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  following  duties : 

Band  saws,  10  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  circular 
saws,  25  per  cent ;  crosscut  saws,  6  cents  a  foot ;  axes  and  other  tools, 
45  per  cent;  railroad  rail,  $7  a  ton;  band  iron  for  shingles  and  iron 
ties  for  hard-wood  flooring,  one-half  cent  per  pound ;  leather  belting, 
Ji5  per  cent;  sisal  lath  yarn,  45  per  cent;  hemp  rope,  45  per  cent;  wire, 
IJ  cents  per  pound  (when  made  into  cable  an  additional  duty  of  1 
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cent) ;  mules  and  horses,  $30  a  head;  nudes  and  •horses,  vahied  over 
$150,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  wlieat  flour,  25  per  cent;  wheat,  25 
cents  a  bushel;  potatoes,  25  cents  a  bushel;  corji,  15  cents  a  bushel; 
barley,  30  cents  a  bushel;  meats,  all  kinds,  canned  or  preserved,  25 
per  cent;  fresh  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  2  cents  a  pound;  locomotives 
and  parts,  35  per  cent ;  cars,  45  per  cent ;  wheels  for  cars,  1  i  cents  a 
pound;  wrought-iron  pipe  for  dry  kilns,  35  per  cent. 

Now,  that  IS  a  big  item  which  enters  into  the  cost  of  a  plant. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  your  theory  that  the  American  consumer 
pays  the  tariff — the  tax? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  he  pays,  but  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  it  would  not  be  there  if  it  was  not  intended  that  he  should 
pay  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Cri'MPacker.  Yes.   Then  the  consumer  of  lumber,  of  course 

Mr.  White.  You  mean  the  consinner  to  pay  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  Crimpacker.  Yes;  tl>e  American  consumer.  I  understand 
that  is  the  argument  you  are  making  now  ? 

Mr.  White.  Xo;  I  thought  you  meant  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Crimpacker.  The  c<msumer  pays  the  tariff,  pays  the  tax:  that 
is  the  argument  you  are  making  now,  I  understand. 

Mr.  White.  I  mean  that  he  ^las  to  pay  a  portion  of  this  tax.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  of  it;  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  really 
applies.  I  do  not  suppose  that  wheat  is  exactly  25  cents  a  bushel 
higher  bt^cause  of  that  tariff.  I  do  not  suppose  that  perhaps  loco- 
motives are  exactly  35  per  cent  higher  because  of  that  tariff.  But  T 
do  know  that  it  has  an  effect,  and  I  do  know  that  if  we  have  to  com- 
pete we  will  have  to  add  this  expense,  a  gocxlly  portion  of  it,  to  the 
price  of  our  lumber  products.  It  enters  into  the  cost,  and  of  coui>e 
we  will  have  to  add  it  to  the  price. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  for  the  same  reascm  the  tariff  (m  lumber 
makes  the  luml)er  correspondingly  higher  to  the  consumer  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  White.  It  would  seem  to  make  it  correspondingly  higher,  or 
make  the  stumpage  less;  but  my  friends  on  the  other  side  have  l>?en 
arguing  that  it  does  not  make  any  diflVrence;  if  we  have  free  trade 
lumber  is  going  to  be  kept  up  just  the  same.  This  is  rather  an  anom- 
alous situation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Leave  those  arguments  out  and  let  me  ask  you  one 
question.  That  was  not  carried  to  the  legitimate  conclusion.  You  are 
arguing,  evidently,  or  you  would  not  have  been  citing  these  figures, 
that  the  tariff  on  these  articles  you  name  makes  the  expense  of  making 
lumber  higher.  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  if  that  is  true,  as 
you  are  intending  to  make  the  impression  that  it  is  true? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  when  you  daj)  this  $2  tax  on  top  of  the  lumber, 
the  fellow  that  uses  the  lumW  pavs  what  you  paid  and  then  $2  extra; 
that  is  right? 

Mr.  White.  Then  I  am  in  favor,  if  you  take  off  the  $2  tax,  of  tak- 
ing off  the  entire  tariff  on  everything  that  enters  into  the  lumber. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Certainly;  you  are  just  where  I  am.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  difference,  if  that  is  your  position,  between  your  position 
and  mine. 

Mr.  White.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  free  trade,  then  we  stand  together: 
w^e  will  either  all  go  down  together  or  go  up  together. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Now,  nobody  is  talking  about  free  trade  and  nobody 
is  contemplating  free  traded  The  difference  in  theories  is  that  on  one 
side  the  main  idea  is  protection  and  on  the  other  side  the  main  idea 
is  revenue.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  you  at  all.  Do  you  not  know  that  every  time  you  put  a  tariff 
on  an  article,  no  difference  whether  the  intention  of  the  man  that  puts 
it  on  is  to  get  revenue  out  of  it  or  to  get  protection  out  of  it,  the 
result  is  double,  unless  it  is  prohibitive,  and  that  you  get  revenue  and 
that  you  get  protection,  whether  you  wanted  to  get  it  or  not  ?  Is  not 
that  true! 

Mr.  WnrrE.  Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  protection,  personally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  are  in  favor  of  or  what 
I  am  in  favor  of.  Is  not  that  the  net  result  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance?    Say,  for  instance,  I  am  a  tariff- for- re  venue  man. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  willing  to  put  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  some- 
thing or  other. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ci^\rk.  You  are  a  protectionist  in  theory,  and  you  want  to 
put  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  there  for  protection? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  get  your  25  per  cent  on  and  I  get  my  25 
per  cent  on  they  have  a  double  result,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Unless  it  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  unless  it  is  prohibitive.  We  get  the  benefit  of 
the  tariff  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  revenue.  For  instance,  take 
the  lumber  that  comes  in  now  from  Canada.  I  think  it  amounted  in 
duties  last  year  to  something  like  $3,000,000.  That  is  a  protection  of 
$2,  and  we  get  $3,000,000  in  revenue  in  addition  to  that  protection. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  cut  the  tariff  down  to  $1.  In  your  judg- 
ment would  the  Government  get  more  total  revenue  out  of  the  lumber 
business  than  it  is  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  it  might  not  get  any  more;  it  would  depend  alto- 
gether upon  conditions — upon  the  local  conditions  of  the  local 
markets. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  There  would  not  enough  lumber  come  in  to  disturb 
you  people  in  holding  the  market  level,  would  there? 

Mr.  White.  We  are  not  making  any  money  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  so  many  multi- 
millionaires in  the  lumber  business  then  ? 

Mr.  White.  They  did  not  make  it  manufacturing  lumber. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  \\Tiat  did  they  make  it  at  ?     I  would  like  to  find  out. 

Mr.  White.  With  all  due  respect,  I  would  like  to  put  you  on. 
[Laughter.]  I  can  cite  my  own  experience.  I  began  manufacturing 
lumber  when  I  was  21  years  old,  and  I  have  been  manufacturing  it 
ever  since,  and  I  have  not  made  any  millions.  Those  who  have  made 
money  in  the  lumber  business,  I  think,  have  made  it  on  stumpage. 
The  man  who  bought  his  lumber,  who  bought  his  stumpage,  to  manu- 
facture to-day,  did  not  make  anything  but  a  reasonable  profit.  If 
you  expect  to  make  some  money  in  manufacturing  lumber,  you  will 
have  a  good  opportunity  now,  because  you  can  buy  your  stumpage  and 
anybody  can  start  right  in;  but  you  will  not  make  any  great  amount 
of  money — ^you  will  not  make  any.     Under  present  conditions  yo'' 
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would  not  make  any.  But  if  you  buy  more  than  you  need  for  to-day, 
and  you  buy  enough  to  last  you  for  fifteen  years,  you  will  go  along 
and  make  a  little  money  oif  of  your  commissary  and  a  little  money 
oflF  of  your  blacksmith  shop,  and  you  will  live ;  and  the  last  ten  years 
your  timber  will  advance,  possibly,  so  that  you  will  get  out  with  a 
good  big  fortune.  It  is  on  the  stumpage  it  has  been  made;  it  is  on 
the  natural  rise. 

Mr.  Hill..  Then  the  conclusion  is  that  the  entire  protection  is  to 
the  owner  of  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  ^VnriTi.  It  is  to  the  stumpage  and  also  to  the  manufacturer. 
If  I  am  manufacturing  lumber  I  have  got  to  compete.  I  have  got 
to  sell  my  stumpage.  I  am  buying  my  stumpage  of  you  gentlemen, 
and  then  I  have  got  to  sell  it  to  compete  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Clark.  Right  in  connection  with  that,  do  you  know  of  any 
set  of  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  less  in  need  of  protection 
than  these  people  that  are  dealing  in  stumpage? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  T  think  that  if  they  go  to  manufacturing  Imnber 
at  the  present  prices  of  stumpage,  they  need  protection,  considering 
th«*  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  very  moment  they  go  to  manufacturing  they  get 
into  another  business? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Brother  Hill's  question  was,  whether  really  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  tariff  of  $2  were  not  the  stumpage  men.  You 
said  yes,  largely. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you  the  question  if  they  do  not  need  protection 
less  than  nearly  anybody  else  in  America. 

Mr.  White.  I  have  to  pay  pretty  high  for  stumpage.  T  will  admit 
that  I  would  like  to  get  it  lower. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhy,  certainly  you  would. 

Mr.  White.  I  would.  If  there  was  some  way  of  getting  it  lower, 
and  then  I  could  sell  my  product  a  little  higher,  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  you  could  get  it  lower  you  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  sell  your  product  a  little  lower? 

Mr.  White.  I  would  want  everj^thing  else  lower.  I  would  want 
the  entire  cost  of  production  lower. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  like  everybody  else;  you  want  everything  you 
can  get. 

Mr.  White.  Certainly;  and  then  I  would  want  equal  conditions 
with  my  competitors. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  us  suppose  a  case.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
happen  at  all,  but  suppose  that  the  committee  and  Congress — ^we 
simply  advise  Congress — should  cut  down  the  tariff  one-half  on 
every  one  of  these  articles  you  use  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber, 
could  you  not  afford  to  put  down  the  price  of  lumber  a  little? 

Mr.  White.  I  could  not,  a  bit.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  will 
tell  you  that  last  year,  in  1907,  which  was  the  most  prosperous  year 
we  have  had,  yellow-pine  lumber  averaged  $14.02  a  thousand.  Last 
May  I  had  a  fire  at  one  of  the  mills  I  am  interested  in  in  Louisiana, 
and  it  burned  up  6,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  a  large  amount  of  it  upper 
grades  that  was  in  the  shed,  and  burned  up  some  of  my  lower  graaes, 
and  we  sent  for  the  insurance  adjusters.    The  insurance  adjusters, 
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three  of  them,  came  down  there  and  they  said,  "  Mr.  AVhite,  we  want 
to  settle  with  you.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  hmiber?  Now,  what  is 
the  cost?  Figure  it  up.  What  did  your  stumpage  cost  you,  and  what 
did  it  cost  to  manufacture?  We  are  going  to  settle  upon  the  cost."  I 
said,  "No;  I  thougrht  you  were  going  to  settle  upon  the  market  price. 
As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  am  going  to  insist  that  you  settle  on  the 
market  price,  but  I  believe  that  if  you  pay  me  cost  Ihere  will  not  be 
very  much  diiference.''  We  sat  down  and  figured  it  out  both  ways, 
and  the  insurance  adjusters  paid  us  for  our  loss,  and  4:here  was  only  a 
few  dollars  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  market  price  last 
May. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  could  outfigure  them. 

Mr.  White.  A  man  that  can  outfigure  an  insurance  man  is  a  good 
one. 

Mr. •Clark.  T  know  he  is.    That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  drop  in  price  of  that  lumber? 

Mr.  White.  The  drop,  I  think,  has  been  about  $4  a  thousand — ^it 
had  dropped  down  clear  to  cost. 

The  Chahiman.  What  was  the  price  before  the  drop? 

Mr.  White.  Why,  T  think  that  we  got  at  one  time  last  summer 
about  $10.  The  uppers  dropped  about  $4,  and  I  think  that  the 
lower  ffrades  dropped  something  like  $3.  At  any  rate,  with  our 
kind  of  lumber  that  runs,  say.  20  per  cent  uppers  or  25  per  cent  up- 
pers, the  actual  cost  of  the  lumber  was  about  $13,  and  they  paid  us  $13 
on  our  loss,  and  the  market  was  about  $13,  or  a  few  cents"  over. 

The  Chahiman.  You  say  you  made  money  in  1907. 

Mr.  White.  Nineteen  hundi"ed  and  seven  was  a  good  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  previous  to  that,  how  many  years, 
made  money? 

Mr.  White.  Lumber  began  to  go  up  a  little  in  1897,  and  we  had 
about  ten  years  of  verv  prosperous  times.  I  think  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill  went  into  effect  in  July,  1897. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  1907  there  has  been  a  general  disturb- 
ance of  business  and  a  poor  market  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  People  did  not  build,  and  could  not  build? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Lumber  was  a  glut  in  the  market? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  went  down  below  the  normal  price? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Ml*.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asked  you  a  little 
while  ago  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  was  cut  in  two  what  would  be  the 
result.  There  would  be  one  of  two  things  happen  if  the  tariff  or 
duty  on  lumber  was  cut  in  two ;  it  would  either  seriously  interfere 
with  the  revenue^s  of  the  Government,  or  it  would  increase  imports, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  White.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Neither  of  which  is  desirable  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  spc^e  of  the  high  rate  of  duty  which  you  pay 
on  articles  that  you  use  that  go  into  the  production  of  lumber. 

Mr.  White.  Ye.s. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  rate  of  protection,  ad  valorem,  on  your 
product  compared  with  thotse  things  that  you  purchase? 

Mr.  White.  About  11  per  cent,  as  against  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  here,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  this  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  govenuuent  reports  for  the  last  five  yeare  show 
on  imported  lumber  the  rate  is  13.02  cents  protection,  based  on  the 
value  of  the  Inmber  when  imported. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  of  anv  other  product  in  the  United 
States  that  has  as  little  protection  as  lumber? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Or  any  product  which  has  anywiiere  near  as  small 
protection  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  needs  as  little? 

Mr.  White.  I  really  think  that  the  lumber  manufacturer  as  a 
manufacturer  has  macie  less  money  than  the  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  of  almost  any  other  article. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  the  tariff  on  machinery  that  you 
use  to  make  lumber  in  this  country. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  buys  the  same  ma- 
chinery from  this  country,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  White.  Not  always,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  rule? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  that  he  buys  the  best  machinery,  and  he  gets 
it  here,  some  of  it,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  He  buys  it  generally  from  this  country,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  White.  I  expect  he  buvs  his  sawmills  from  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Wiin^.  His  sawmills,  I  think,  he  buys  from  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  to  pay  the  tariff  on  that  machinery  to 
get  it  into  Canada? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  what  the  per  cent  is. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  as  well  off  in  that  respect  as  vou  are, 
is  he? 

Mr.  White.  He  is  better  off  on  the  entire  material  that  goes  into 
the  manufacture,  the  permanent  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Take  sawmills.  We  will  not  go  beyond  that  item 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  White.  In  regard  to  the  sawmill,  T  think  that  if  the  tariff 
was  off  he  would  get  his  raw  material  in  Canada,  of  course  he  can 
get  that  in  cheaper.  But  we  have  the  skilled  labor  on  this  side,  and 
I  expect  he  would  buy  his  mills  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  make 
myself  understood. 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  your  sawmills  in  this  country  to  manu- 
facture here? 
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Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Canadian  buys  his  sawmills  in  this  country 
and  imports  them  into  Canada? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  pays  the  duty  on  them? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  how  much  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  pays  the  duty,  whatever  it  is? 

Mr.  White.  I  expect  so. 

The  Chairman,  if  he  pa^s  the  duty,  he  is  so  much  worse  off  than 
you  are,  as  far  as  the  sawmill  case  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  I  see.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRPNKY.  Do  you  know  of  any  agricultural  product  the  pro- 
ducer of  which  has  as  little  protection  to-day  as  the  manufacturer  of 
lumber  has  on  his  product  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Canadian  pays  more  or  less 
than  you  do  for  the  same  things  that  you  buy  for  manufacturing 
y«ur  product  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not.  The  statistics  are  here,  and  I  think  they 
will  be  shown  by  others. 

Mr.  Pou.  On  that  proposition  you  can  not  answer  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  operated  in  Canada.  I  have 
confined  my  operations  to  American  timber. 

Mr.  Poi\  I  am  not  speaking  of  timber.  You  enumerated  a  lot  of 
things  there  that  you  say  you  have  to  pay  a  tariff  on. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Por.  Talce  the  sawmills  and  sawmill  supplies  and  machinery. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Por.  Do  you  know^  whether  the  ("anadian  pays  more  or  less 
than  you  do  for  the  same  things? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not.  I  know  that  on  a  great  deal  of  this  that  is 
imported,  iron  link  chains  and  iron  shoes  and  nails  and  spikes  and 
things  of  that  kind,  he  gets  in  his  supi)lies  free  of  duty  from  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  am  speaking  of  the  American  manufactui-er. 

Mr.  White.  Of  the  American  manufacturer^  I  do  not  know^ 
whether  his  duty  is  lower  or  higher  than  ours. 

Mr.  Por.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  duty;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
price  he  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  price  he  has  to  pay  is 
lower  or  higher. 

Mr.  Por.  That  is  all. 

Tlie  Ch airman.  Conclude  your  statement. 

Mr.  White.  In  regard  to  oak  lumber,  some  one  was  iiKpiiring  about 
oak  furniture.  You  can  buy  any  amount  of  oak  luml)er  in  the  South 
at  $2  stumpage,  and  oak  lumber  is  as  a  drug.  I  am  interested  in 
three  mills  now  that  are  shut  down  because  we  can  not  sell  our  oak 
lumber. 

The  sawmill  man  has  always  followed  the  settlements  and  nuuiu- 
factured  lumber  for  the  country  and  the  grow-in^  towns,  while  the 
farmers  all  around  him  were  rolling  their  timber  into  log  hea])s  and 
burning  it  to  make  way  for  fields  of  corn  and  meadows.  Nearly  all 
farmei*s  made  their  own  log  buildings,  and  they  even  split  their 
walnut  into  rails.     I  mention  this  because  we  are  accused  of  destrov- 
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ing  the  forests ;  but  the  Iwmber  manufacturer  has  always  cut  his  top 
log  and  always  cut  just  as  much  as  he  had  a  market  for  and  as  much 
as  he  could  sell,  and  as  a  manufacturer  he  has  just  followed  along 
the  settlements  and  sold  his  lumber  when  he  could  sell  it,  so  as  to 
induce  the  consumer  to  buy  it  instead  of  putting  up  lo^  buildings, 
and  when  the  railroads  came  along  and  went  far  into  the  interior  and 
opened  up  the  prairies  of  the  West,  then  it  occurred  to  some  one  that 
he  could  make  some  money  by  buying  stumpage — ^buying  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ahead  as  an  investment — and  they  did  so,  and  their 
money  has  been  made  off  of  the  stumpage.  The  man  that  went  along 
and  simply  bought  his  timber  from  day  to  day  or  from  year  to  year 
did  not  make  much  money,  as  I  have  said  before. 

The  pledge  made  in  the  Chicago  convention  on  June  18th  last, 
and  since  reiterated  by  President -elect  Taft,  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  so  as  to  impose  such  duties  as  shall  equalize  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad,  and  provide  a  reasonable  profit  for 
American  industries,  especially  recognizing  the  needs  and  welfare  of 
wage-earners  generally,  holds  no  fears  for  the  lumber  manufactiiter. 
The  lumber  industry  can  appeal  to  that  .pronouncement  and  indorse 
the  sentiment,  as  will  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  labor- 
ers who  form  the  great  army  of  workers  in  lumber.  If  the  entire 
protective  policy  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  abandoned  to  free 
trade  the  lumbermen  would  have  no  argument  to  present,  but  since 
protection  as  w^ell  as  revenue  is  to  remain  the  basis  of  our  system 
of  unposts  the  lumber  trade  feels  that  its  stand  in  behalf  of  at  least 
the  present  rates  of  duty  is  impregnable  to  any  attack. 

The  degree  of  protection  to  lumber  is  now  far  below  the  average 
as  compared  wuth  other  protected  items  in  the  tariff  schedule.  I 
think  it  is  equivalent  to  not  more  than  11  per  cent  «d  valorem  on 
rough  lumber,  while  the  average  on  dutiable  articles  imported  into 
this  country,  I  am  told,  is  about  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  And  if 
rates  are  to  be  reduced  bexrause  some  articles  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacture  and  agriculture  are  now  found  to  be  too  highly 
protected  certainly  lumber  is  not  among  them. 

If  it  be  the  policy  to  readjust  the  rates  relative  to  the  needs  of  each 
industry,  according  to  the  dex^laration  made  in  Chicago  before  re- 
ferred to,  so  as  to  yield  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  producers, 
then  might  lumber  well  ask  for  a  higher  rate.  Under  no  conceiv- 
able theory  excepting  that  of  free  trade  can  the  lumber  tariff  be 
lowered  or  removed. 

I  am  told  that  the  duties  received  from  lumber  imported  from 
British  North  America  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  about  $3,000,000  and  were  much  lower  than  in  previous 
years.  The  schedule  of  values  of  sawed  imported  lumber  show  that 
it  is  chiefly  the  low^er  grades  of  Canadian  lumber  that  are  exported 
to  the  United  States. 

This  will  be  giving  us  more  of  these  grades  to  consume,  making  it 
necessarj"  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  leave  far  more  of  his* 
poorer  grades  to  rot  in  the  woods.  To  the  Canadian,  or  to  the  Ameri- 
can who  owns  stmnpage  in  the  British  possessions  in  the  Bahamas,  or 
in  Mexico,  a  reduction  in  the  duty  \vould  be  welcome,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  American  manufacturer  and 
to  the  American  workman.    The  upper  grades  of  lumber  take  care  of 
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tlieiiij5elves,  and  find  markets  all  over  the  world,  and  no  revision  of 
tariff  is  asked  on  their  account,  but  the  lower  grades  are  found  in 
the  same  tree,  and  are  greatly  in  excA»ss  of  the  better  grades,  and  the 
danger  to  be  feared  is  the  production  of  a  surplus  supply  of  lower 
^ades.  In  the  interest  of  lorest  conservation  it  is  necessary  to  still 
further  increase  the  proportion  of  lower  grades.  This  can  not  b^  done 
if  more  of  these  grades  are  to  be  dumped  in  upon  us,  as  a  n»sult  of 
tariff  reduction. 

I  went  over  into  Washington  a  few  weeks  ;igo  rnd  I  sr.w  20  or  M 
shingle  mills  at  work.  I  drove  '20  or  30  miles  into  the  country,  and  I 
saw  these  mills  working  on  the  stumps  of  trees  that  had  been  cut,  some 
of  them,  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  shingles  were  all  made  by  those 
mills  from  logs  and  stumps — down  timber  and  stumps.  There  is  a 
j^aving  to  this  generation  and  to  future  generations  if  we  can  so  con- 
fcerve  the  waste  that  is  going  on  and  use  it  and  let  the  standing  timber 
grow.  I  think  that  the  shingle  manufacturer  of  the  Pacific  coast  wdll 
naturally  object  to  any  system  of  reducti(m  that  will  prevent  his 
saving  his  own  timber — the  down  timber  and  the  stumps. 

Afr.  LoNGWORTii.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  exact  technical  definition 
of  the  word  "  stumpage." 

Mr.  White.  It  means  the  amomit  of  standing  tin)l)er  that  will 
make  a  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  In  regard  to  the  present  prices  of 
lumber,  the  manufacturers  do  not  know  that  I  have  this  little  slip, 
and  I  am  going  to  leave  it  here  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  A  retail 
manufacturer  sent  out  an  inquiry  the  other  day  for  prices  on  lumber 
delivered  on  a  26.J-cent  rate,  and  16  different  mills,  10  different  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  who  manufacture  the  same  kind 
of  luml>er — ^}'ellow  pine — replied,  and  I  have  the  result  here.  They 
have  all  bid  on  that  bill  of  lumber,  and  their  bids  run  from  $1  to 
$3.60  per  thousa*hd.  This  simply  shows  that  there  is  not  any  agree- 
ment among  lumber  men. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yon  do  not  know  of  any  trnst? 

Mr,  White.  I  do  not  know  of  any  trust,  and  the  manufacturer^ 
when  they  see  that,  if  they  do  see  that  in  print,  will  be  surprised, 
because  it  was  a  retail  dealer  that  sent  this  out,  and  it  shows  the 
great  variation  of  prices. 

Mr.  PoiT.  Did  he  send  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  informa- 
tion to  use  in  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  WiirrE.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  He  is  interested,  I  think,  a  littli 
more  on  the  other  side.  He  has  been  over  there  all  summer,  and  he 
has  some  retail  yards,  and  he  wanted  to  buy  this  hnnber,  and  he  is 
interested  in  a  mill  that  I  am  interested  in,  and  so  he  gave  this  to  me. 
He  said:  "Just  look  here;  just  see  what  a  dilference  there  is.  I  do 
not  want  my  name  used,  and  I  am  just  going  to  cut  my  letter  head  off, 
but  you  can  see  what  a  difference  there  is  cm  the  26^  cent  rate  on  the 
same  kind  of  lumber.'" 

In  regard  to  laths,  Mr.  Clark  called  attention  to  that.  I  want  to 
say  something  about  the  cost  of  laths  and  the  present  market  price 
up  in  Mr.  Clark's  district  to  the  retailer.  The  present  price  of  laths 
delivered  in  Mr.  Clark's  district,  in  that  part  or  Missouri  and  all  up 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  is  $3.05  a  thousand,  10  bundles,  and 
it  costs  $1.40  a  thousand  to  manufacture  those  laths  and  put  them  on 
the  cars.  The  freight  on  those  laths  is  just  $1.15  a  thousand.  One 
dollar  and  fifteen  cents  and  $1.40  would  make  $2.55.  The  difference 
between  $2.55  and  $3.05  leaves  just  50  cents.  There  is  just  50  cents 
profit  on  those  laths. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fifty  cents  profit  to  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  White.  Fifty  cents  profit  to  the  wholesaler  provided  he  does 
not  ask  anything  for  his  timber. 

Mr.  Clark.  Provided  he  does  not  ask  anything  for  his  tunber? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  the  timber  in  a  thousand 
laths  would  cost  anybody  a  dollar  and  forty  cents,  do  you? 

Mr.  White.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  costs  a  dollar  and  forty  cents  a 
thousand  to  manufacture  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  certainly:  counting  the  cost  of  the  timber  in. 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them,  tying  them 
into  bundles,  running  them  through  vour  dry  kiln  and  drying  them, 
and  loading  them  on  the  cars,  is  a  dollar  and  forty  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  a  thousand  laths. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  thousand  laths. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  retailer  got  $2.95  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  his  rake-off? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  I  would  not  wonder. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  not  any  way  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  some- 
where between  the  fellow  that  owns  the  stump  and  the  man  that  buys 
it  at  last,  that  somebody  will  not  gouge  him  somewhere  along  the 
road  ? 

Mr.  White.  The  retail  man  is  generally  your  neighbor. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  He  lives  right  in  your  town,  and  you  will  have  to  deal 
with  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  will  do.  [Laughter.]  Now,  I  want 
to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.    Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  all 
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other  agricultural  products  were  not  protected  more  than  lumber. 
If  a  man  ten  years  ago  paid  $7.50 — that  is  the  highest  figure  I  have 
heard  named  here  to-day — for  an  acre  of  stumpage,  and  for  any 
reason,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what,  the  value  of  that  acre 
has  gone  up  to  $30  or  $40,  do  ypu  think  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be 
held  up  so  high  as  to  enable  him  to  sell  that  stumpage  at  this  price 
that  is  coming  to  him  in  these  years? 

Mr.  White.  As  long  as  we  permit  the  farmer  to  buy  his  land  at 
$1.25  an  acre — his  wheat  land — and  there  is  a  tariff  on  wheat,  and  he 
sells  that  land  for  $50  an  acre  in  the  same  time  that  lumber  has  been 
increasing  in,  I  think  it  is  as  fair  for  the  lumberman  as  it  is  for  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  does  not  ^*t  any  more  for  his  wheat  w  hen  the  land 
is  $50  an  acre  than  when  it  is  $1.25  an  acre. 

Mr.  White.  He  has  got  to  be  governed  by  the  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  \ou  and  I  are  both  Missourians,  and  both,  I 
think,  interested  in  the  State. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  we  differ 
about  politics. 

Mr.  White.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  put  in  your  list  of  expenses  that  you  made  up  of 
w^hat  you  had  to  pay  in  making  lumber  the  tariff  on  mules  over  a 
certain  value. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  tariff  on  nuiles  does  not  keep  Mexican  mules  and 
.MTub  mules  from  competing  with  Missouri  mules,  does  it? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  great  many  mules  raised 
in  Missouri.     That  is  a  mule  State. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  the  best  mule  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Wnm-:.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  not  have  a  pair  of  these*  Mexican  nuiles  to 
use  in  your  lumber  business  if  they  would  make  you  a  present  of  them, 
would  you  ?     You  could  not  afford  to  use  them. 

Mr  White.  I  would  rather  have  Missouri  mules. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  pair  of  Missouri  nuiles  would  be  worth  six  pairs 
of  Mexican  mules. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  Missouri  can  not  furnish  all  the  nuiles. 

Mr.  Ci^vRK.  No;  but  they  raise  nuiles  also  in  Tennessee  and  several 
other  States. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  they  have  the  smaller  grades  of  mules,  and 
they  will  do  in  logging  and  they  use  them  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  the  reason  I  asked  you  that  was  because  you 
put  that  in  as  a  part  of  your  expenses,  as  an  excuse — I  do  not  mean  it 
offensively — for  putting  up  the  price  of  lumber. 

Mr.  White.  No;  I  gave  vou  part  of  that  as  the  cost  of  lumber. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  or  that  goes  into  the  cost  of  lumber,  but  I 
say  this :  If  we  are  going  to  give  Uie  farmer  his  lumber  free  of  duty 
he*  must  give  us  the  same  conditions  that  prevail  on  the  other  side, 
where  we  compete,  and  take  off  the  duty  on  these  other  articles. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  took  the  mule  feature  of  it  as  a  glaring  feature. 
If  there  was  absolute  free  trade  in  mules  the  mules  raised  in  Mexico 
or  anywhere  else  could  not  compete  with  the  best  American  mules. 

Mr.  Whtte.  No. 
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Mr.  Clark.  They  are  the  best  kind  of  mules. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  they  raise  mules  in  other  places.  Now,  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  lumber  to  the  farmer,  the  other  side  in  presenting 
their  case,  I  think,  showed  that  they  were  very  much  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  any  lowering  bf  the  prices. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  in  doubt  about  it,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  believe  this:  That  it  would  lower  prices  or  we  would 
have  to  cut  down  some  on  expenses  if  we  ran  our  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  cut  down  on  stumpage,  at  least,  would 
you  not? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  control  the  stumpage.  The  other  fellow  con- 
trols the  stumpage. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  Tcnow;  but  if  the  stumpage  men  can  not  sell  their 
logs  thev  are  out. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  They  may  hold  it  for  future  genera- 
tions.   But  you  could  not  make  them  sell  their  stumpage. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  in  days  gone  by,  when  you  and  I  were  boys 
in  the  tobacco  belt,  they  cut  up  this  fine  timber  and  burned  it,  and 
made  rails  out  of  walnut  trees,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  That  is 
true.  I  have  been  engaged  in  that  kind  of  business,  wlien  I  was  a 
boy,  myself. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  because  these  people  wasted  the  timber  when 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  timber,  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  go  on  wasting  what  little  we  have  left? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  the  reason  T  am  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  that  will  protect  the  timber;  so  that  I  can  pick  up  the  last  log 
in  the  woods  and  bring  it  in  and  manufacture  it  into  something  that 
will  pay  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  about  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  and  the  President 
and  all  these  statesmen  who  are  talking  so  much  about  preserving  our 
forests  ? 

Mr.  White.  They  have  not  heard  me  talk.  [Laughter.]  T  have 
the  honor  of  being  on  that  forest  conservation  committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  White.  You  and  I  will  get  together  and  we  will  try  to  convert 
each  other. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  read  a  while  ago  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  on  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  "What  is  your 
construction  of  that,  that  that  pledge  is  to  revise  the  tariff  upward 
or  downward  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  the  intention  is  to  revise  it  in  accordance  with 
just  the  way  it  reads.  I  read  it  just  as  they  put  it.  I  do  not  know. 
T  think  they  were  simply  to  guarantee  a  fair  profit  to  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Pou.  Revision  means  some  change? 

Mr.  White.  Some  change.  It  means  an  equitable  change,  so  that 
it  will  insure  a  fair,  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  for  you  to  indicate  one  schedule  which  in 
your  opinion  can  be  revised  ty  reducing  it  downward?  I  want  to 
hear  somebody  come  in  here  and  tell  us  something  that  there  can  be 
a  little  reduction  in. 

Mr.  White.  Of  couive  I  would  say  at  once  T  would  like  to  have 
leather  reduced,  because  leather  belting  costs  us  a  great  deal.  We 
are  paying  at  every  mill  we  have  $2,000  a  year  now  to  keep  up  our 
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belting.  I  would  like  to  have  that  reduced.  I  could  go  over  the 
schedule  and  I  could  reduce  a  whole  lot  of  things. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  name  those  things,  if  you  do  not 
object. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  what  a  horizontal  reduction  would 
mean,  but  I  would  like  to  see  a  great  many  things  that  I  use  reduced, 
of  course.    That  would  be  a  selfish  proposition. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  White.  It  would  be  a  selfish  proposition. 

Mr.  Pou.  One  of  them  would  be  leather? 

Mr.  WnrrE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  other  thing  do  you  think  can  be  reasonably  re- 
duced ? 

Mr.  Whtte.  I  expect  lath  yam,  and  wire  rope,  and  evervthing  of 
that  kind.     I  am  not  in  favor  of  tampering  with  the  tarirf. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  the  pledge  is  already  made  that  it  must  be  tampered 
with,  in  some  way 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  Before  I  could  pass  on  what  would  be  just  to 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  I  would  want  to  see  their  pay 
rolls,  to  see  their  cost  and  how  much  they  paid  their  labor,  and 
what  their  raw  material  cost  them,  and  how  much  capital  they  had 
invested.  I  might  do  injustice  to  a  man  if  I  said  that  I  wanted  to 
have  the  duty  taken  off  of  sisal  lath  yarn,  or  rope,  or  any  other 
article  here.  I  would  want  to  examine  into  his  business  before  I 
could  say.  And  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  do  that.  You  are  going 
to  summon  those  men  nere  before  you,  just  as  you  have  summoned  us. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Almost  everybody  who 
has  been  in  here  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  reducing  this  thing  upward, 
and  I  wanted  to  get  at  your  view  of  some  articles  that  could  be  re- 
duced downward. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  looked  that  matter  over. 
I  have  not  pried  into  other  people's  business.  I  have  been  looking 
at  the  lumber  business,  and  I  presume  there  are  a  great  many  lumber- 
men here  who  feel,  conscientiously  feel,  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
higher  tariff  on  some  articles.  But  I  am  not  asking  it.  I  ffm  willing 
to  get  through  this  period  of  hard  times  that  we  have  had  for  the 
past  year  and  start  in  anew  without  embarrassing  ourselves  any 
further,  without  any  further  consideration  of  the  tariff.  This  is  a 
very  inopportune  time  to  take  up  this  revision,  with  industries  almost 
prostratea  by  the  panic  which  we  have  had  in  the  past  year.  I  think 
if  we  are  going  to  consider  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  or  its  revision, 
it  would  come  oetter  at  some  other  period  of  our  history. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  the  Republican  platform  in 
that  plant,  then  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  in  favor  of  you  gentlemen  getting  together  ac- 
cording to  that  plank  and  examining  into  the  profits,  and  if  you  find 
that  any  manufacturer  is  making,  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  more  profit 
than  he  is  reasonably  entitled  to,  cutting  it  down;  and  if  it  strikes 
lumber.  I  am  willing  to  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  we  let  the  tariff  stay  as  it  is,  will  there  be  any 
difference,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  price  of  the  lumber  to  the  con- 
sumers on  the  plains  in  the  West,  as,  for  instance,  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas?     Will  there  be  any  difference  in  the  price  from 
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what  there  would  be  if  the  tariff  was  left  as  it  is,  and  if  so,  what 
difference  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  will  say  this.  Now,  if  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff,  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  lumber  at  the  mills  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  there  will  be  relief  felt,  of  course,  on  the 

?rairies  and  elsewhere  by  the  consumer,  providing  it  is  true  that 
lanadian  lumber  is  going  to  be  put  in  here  cheaper  than  we  are 
now  manufacturing  lumber;  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  felt  directly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  if  that  is  the  case,  the  consumer  there  will 
get  some  benefit  in  the  price? 

Mr.  White.  He  will  m  time. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  the  lumber  producer, 
the  lumber  dealer,  would  not  lose  anything;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  I  do  not  imagine  that  that  $2  is  all  going  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you  if  it  would 
benefit  him  or  not. 

Mr.  White.  It  may  benefit  him  some;  I  expect  it  will;  I  expect 
that  it  will  be  divided  up  along  tlie  line,  and  he  will  get  a  little  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Has  he  not  been  getting  the 
worst  of  it  very  much  in  the  last  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  in  the 
price  of  lumber?     You  speak  about  a  square  deal.    Answer  this 

auestion :  Has  he  been  getting  a  square  deal  on  the  price  of  lumber — 
ie  builder  in  the  plains  of  Texas? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  make  myself  understood,  then. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  he  been  getting  his  lumber  at  a  proper  price 
on  the  basis  of  a  square  deal,  the  basis  you  want  to  operate  on? 

Mr.  White.  I  will  answer  you  in  this  way :  I  think  he  has  been  get- 
ting it  on  the  basis  of  a  square  deal,  unless  he  has  been  imposed  upon 
by  the  retail  lumber  man.  Now,  even  if  he  paid  that  whole  $2,  even 
if  he  had  done  that,  which  he  has  not,  and  never  will,  that  would  not 
amount  on  30,000  feet  of  lumber,  which  is  the  amount  that  would  go 
into  an  average  house,  to  but  $G0,  and  he  does  not  build  but  one  house 
in  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  not  hurt  the  lumberman,  then,  to  Imock  the 
tariff  off?  If  it  would  not  help  the  consumer  it  would  not  hurt  the 
lumberman,  would  it? 

Mr.  White.  The  retail  dealer,  you  mean  ?  It  would  not  hurt  the 
retailer  any.    It  is  the  manufacturer  it  would  hurt. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  not  hit  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  monopoly  in  reference  to  lumber  is  principally 
on  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men,  and  are 
they  not  mostly  wealthy  men  and  corporations? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  {here  are  a  very  few  wealthy  men  and  corpora- 
tions. It  seems  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  because  they  are 
in  the  limelight,  but  it  is  something  that  is  being  held  by  the  farmers 
all  over  the  country.    I  am  buying  stumpage  of  the  farmers  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  not  the  farmers  got  the  stumps  and  you  have 
got  the  lumber? 
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Mn  White.  They  have  got  the  stumpage.  I  am  buying  now  in 
Louisiana  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  In 
Shannon  County  I  bought  25,000  acres  this  past  year,  right  in  Shan- 
non County. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  a  square  deal  ?  'When  we  strike  a  duty 
here  which  is  practically  prohibitive,  and  no  competition  can  come  in 
from  abroad  and  no  revenue  is  derived  by  the  Government,  do  yon 
think  that  is  an  indication  that  that  duty  is  too  high — that  it  needs 
adjustment  downward? 

Mr.  White.  If  you  are  in  for  a  tariff  for  revenue,  of  course  a  pro- 
hibitive tariflf  may  be  too  high;  but  sometimes  you  may  get  thmgs 
cheaper  under  a  prohibitive  tariff,  by  home  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Possibly  by  keeping  on  for  a  great  number  of 
years  you  may  build  up;  but  take  the  consumer  of  to-day,  and  not 
waiting  for  the  years  to  come  to  work  out  the  problem,  do  you  not 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  a  square  deal  when  you  strike  a  tariff  duty  that 
is  prohibitive  and  allowing  no  goods  to  come  in  whatever,  and  the 
Government  is  deriving  no  revenue,  to  adjust  that  downward?  Do 
you  not  think  that  is  the  place  to  readjust  downward? 

Mr.  White.  I  would  not  favor  a  prohibitive  tariff.  We  have  not 
had  one  in  regard  to  lumber.    That  has  been  a  low  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  speaking  in  regard  to  lumber.  That  is 
not  prohibitive. 

Mr.  White.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  regard  to  that  belting;  you  would  like  to  have 
cheaper  belts? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.    I  use  a  good  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  New  England  brethren  want  the  tariff  taken  off  of 
hides. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  have  not  so  far  been  willing  to  agree  to  take 
it  off  your  belting  and  shoes  and  boots  and  harness. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  they  could  be  induced  to  agree  to  put 
down  not  only  the  price  of  your  belting,  but  of  shoes  and  boots  and 
harness,  and  everything  that  you  use  ? 

Mr.  White.  You  will  have  to  labor  with  those  fellows. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  laboring  with  them  for  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  needed  protection  in  the  lower  grades, 
the  lowest  grades,  of  lumber? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  are  the  lower  grades  imported,  per 
thousand  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  laiow  that  we  have  been  suffering  in  our 
markets  from  the  lower  grades  from  Canada,  but  if  the  $2  was  taken 
off,  I  think  we  would  suffer  from  those  lower  grades.  That  is  the 
reason  they  want  the  duty  off. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  the  lower  grades  imported  now? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  that  what  is  brought  in  here  is  chiefly  lower 
grades. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  in  this  country  of  the  low  grades 
we  would  get  ? 

Mr.  White.  No.  2  common? 

The  Chairman.  And  No.  3  common? 
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Mr.  White.  No.  3  common  is  about  $6  at  our  mill.  No.  2  common 
is  about  $8  at  our  mills,  and  it  is  costing  us  more  to  manufacture  it 
now.     We  are  not  making  any  money  on  those  grades. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  30  or  40 
per  cent? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  It  is  a  plain  proposition.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  you  do  not  want  to  let  tnat  cheap  lumber  come  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  30  or  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  White.  The  freight  is  in  their  favor.  It  costs  us  34  cents  a 
hundred  to  get  our  lumoer  up  to  Canada  or  into  Buffalo,  and  they 
will  get  it  into  Buffalo  for  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  will  from  some  points.  Go  a  lit- 
tle further.  As  to  the  duty  paid  on  machinery,  the  Canadian  duty 
on  sawmills  and  things  of  that  kind  is  30  per  cent  on  sawmills  built 
in  this  country.  Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  theory,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  tariff  on  an  article  the  whole  tariff  is  added  to 
the  price. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  claim  that,  but  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  it  often  is. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  none  of  it  is  added,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  competition. 

Mr.  White.  The  whole  of  the  tariff  on  steel  wires  is  not  added. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  let  us  go  off  onto  steel  wires.    We  waht 
to  get  through  with  the  lumber  schedule. 
•  Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  sawmills,  there  are  a  number  of  factories 
making  that  machinery? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  competition  there? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  low  price,  comparatively? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  a  question  whether  any  of  that  would 
be  added  to  the  price,  or  if  any,  a  very  small  part  of  it? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  machinery  being  made  in  this  country  and 
exported  into  Canada,  then,  is  subject  to  the  30  per  cent  duty,  with  no 
competition  in  Canada? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  for 
that  part  of  their  machinery? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  I  expect  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  railway  equipment,  and  that  is  used  largely, 
the  duty  on  that  is  35  per  cent  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  \VniTE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  they  have  a  disadvantage  there, 
having  no  manufacture  of  that  class  of  machinery  there,  have  thev 
not? 

Mr.  White.  In  England  they  manufacture  and  bring  it  over  into 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  England,  but  they  seem  to  import  that 
machinery  from  the  United  States,  and  if  they  manufacture  and  bring 
from  England  they  pay  a  duty  on  that.  Somebody  pays  a  duty  when 
it  is  brought  from  England. 
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Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  what  the  duty  is  between  Canada  and 
£ngland. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent  reduction  of  duty,  so  that  instead 
of  35  per  cent  it  would  be  28  per  cent.  There  would  not  be  much 
choice.  Now,  those  things  would  help  to  make  up  for  the  freight  to 
Buffalo,  would  they  notl 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;« they  would  help. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  about  pay  rolls.  I  am  glad  you  men- 
tioned that.  We  are  glad  to  look  at  pay  rolls,  and  if  you  will  com- 
mence right  here  and  send  your  pajr  rolls,  say  one  for  each  year  for 
the  last  three  years,  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee,  or  make  a 
copy  if  you  do  not  want  to  send  the  originals,  and  send  us  a  copy,  we 
will  accept  those  copies  and  take  your  word  for  it  that  you  have 
made  an  honest  copy,  if  you  do  not  want  to  send  the  originals. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  will  send  the  figures  as  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  laborers,  we  will  take  your  word  for  that. 

Mr.  White.  We  are  proud  of  our  pay  rolls  in  Missouri. 

The  Chairman.  This  schedule  is  the  only  one  appearing  now,  and 
the  question  is  whether  there  shall  be  a  reduction  on  this  schedule. 
The  other  schedules  will  be  taken  up,  and  there  will  be  questions  on 
the  other  schedules,  but  we  want  to  get  the  information  more  than 
anything  else.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Going  back  to  laths,  you  spoke  of  the  price  which 
they  sold  for  in  our  friend's  district,  $3.05,  leaving  a  profit  for  stump- 
age  to  the  manufacturer  of  50  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  White.  Not  a  profit;  no.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  but  stumpage.  Just  answer  as  to  stumpage. 
It  was  $2.50  a  thousand  for  stumpage  for  the  timber  in  the  laths? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  price  of  stumpage  in  I^uisiana  to-day  is  far 
above  that? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Further,  the  gentleman  asked  you  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  cost? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  case  of  low  prices,  you  said  you  would  have  to 
curtail  expenses  or  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  would  commence  with  labor 
first  of  all,  because  labor  more  largely  enters  into  the  cost  of  a  prod- 
uct than  any  other  one  thing? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  we  should  have  to.  We  would  hate  to  do  it,  but 
we  would  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  right;  the  labor  enters  more  largely  into  the 
cost  than  anything  else? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  80  per  cent  of  it  is  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  gentleman  asked  you  whether  or  not  the  con- 
sumption of  lumber  would  be  greater  when  the  price  was  low  than 
when  it  is  high.  Compared  with  agricultural  products  in  1896,  is 
it  not  true  that  the  average  American  is  consuming  more  wheat  to- 
day at  the  high  price  that  it  brings  than  he  did  in  1890,  when  it  was 
50  cents  a  bushel  ? 
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Mr.  White.  I  have  understood  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  what  is  true  of  those  articles  is  quite  likely 
true  of  every  other  article  produced  in  the  country. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  it  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  far  mere  prosperous  under 
a  high  protective  tariff  than  we  ever  were  under  a  low  tariff? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  tTiat  is  true. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  buying  stumpage,  did  you  ever  figure  on  the  quan- 
tity of  laths  you  would  get  out  of  it,  or  did  you  not  buy  stumpage 
on  the  basis  of  the  lumber  you  cut  from  the  logs,  and  were  not  the 
laths  made  entirely  from  the  wastage  in  making  the  lumber? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  lath  is  a  by-product  entirely  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  50  cents,  however,  you  have  got  to 
charge  up  to  your  mill,  and  you  have  got  it  there,  and  your  machin- 
ery and  expense. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  but  it  is  practically  a  surplus  product,  over  and 
above  the  merchantable  lumber  in  the  logs  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  unless  you  can  get  50  cents  out  of  it  you  are  not 
making  any  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  it  figures  out  that  if  a  thing  is 
shipped  into  Canada  the  Canadian  tariff  is  added  to  the  price,  but 
if  it  IS  shipped  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  or  from  anywhere 
else  into  the  United  States  our  tariff  is  not  added  to  the  price? 
What  is  the  reason  that  that  thing  does  not  work  both  ways,  going 
and  coming? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  the  competition,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  No ;  it  depends  on  whose  ox  is  gored. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  whose  ox  is  gored,  exactly.  That  is 
the  difficulty  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  mentioned  that  when  these  sawmills  were 
shipped  into  Canada  they  would  have  to  add  35  per  cent  of  Canadian 
duty  to  the  price  of  the  sawmill,  and  therefore  the  American  sawmill 
man  had  that  much  advantage  over  the  Canadian  sawmill  man? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you  if  the  Canadian  tariff  is  added  to  our  articles 
when  we  ship  them  "into  Canada,  how  do  you  figure  it  out  that  the 
American  tariff  is  not  added  to  the  foreign  articles  when  they  are 
shipped  into  America  ? 

Mr.  White.  The  sawmill  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  took  the  sawmill  as  an  illustration  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  it  happens  to  be  made  more  largely  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  with  the  tariff  off  the  danger  would  be  of 
the  importation  of  low-grade  lumber  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  that  the  kind  of  lumber  that  is  principally 
used  in  improving  the  farms  on  the  plains  of  the  West  ? 
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Mr.  White.  It  is  largely  cheap  lumber;  but  we  have  not  got  a 
market  for  all  of  it  now. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wanted  to  refer  again  to  Mr.  Clark's  experience 
with  these  laths,  because  it  is  interesting  as  typical  of  the  complaint 
which  is  made  by  all  the  producers  of  lumber  who  do  complam.  I 
understand  that  you  sell  to  the  retailer  in  his  district  at  $3.55  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  it  was  $3.05  for  laths,  now,  in  his  district. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Three  dollars  and  five  cents? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  out  of  that  you  get  what? 

Mr.  White.  Fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Without  pretending  to  say  what  a  fair  profit  is  for 
a  retailer,  if  we  allow  for  the  retailer  the  same  profit  as  the  manu- 
facturer gets,  we  would  have  the  retailer  making  50  cents  a  thousand 
if  he  sold  those  laths  at  $3.55  a  thousand? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Then  when  Mr.  Clark  paid  $6  a  thousand,  he  was 
paying  to  the  retailer  $2.45  excess  profit  ? 

Sir.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Over  and  above  the  50  cents  ? 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Clark  bought  those  laths  at  a  time  when  laths  went 
up.  There  was  a  time  when  we  asked,  delivered  at  that  point,  $4.50. 
I  think  there  was  about  six  months  when  you  could  not  get  a  lath  in 
white  pine,  you  could  not  get  a  lath  anywhere  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  there  was  just  a  boom  for  laths,  and  they  went  up  to  that 
price.    I  think  $4.50  was  what  we  got  for  laths  for  about  six  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  in  June  and  July  of  1907. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right ;  that  was  the  time  when  laths  were  up. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Very  well ;  if  you  were  selling  them  then  at  $4.50  to 
the  retailer  at  a  50  cent  profit,  and  we  allowed  him  50  cents  profit, 
that  would  be  $5,  while  the  retailer  would  be  getting  a  dollar  a  thou- 
sand profit  over  and  above  the  profit  which  the  Avholesaler  made? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  other  words,  if  this  is  typical  of  the  experience  of 
men  who  are  buying  lumber  at  retail,  then  the  high  price  is  not  due 
either  to  the  tariff  or  to  a  lumber  trust — that  excess  $1.  That  was 
simply  due  to  the  retailer  getting  all  he  could  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  that  was  it.    It  was  a  local  condition. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Another  thing.  You  spoke  of  a  small  house,  and  the 
amount  of  saving  to  be  made  in  the  building  of  a  house,  provided  the 
whole  $2  could  be  carried  forward  to  the  farmer  who  built  the  house? 

*Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  would  be  allowing  about  30,000  square  feet  for 
a  house  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  25,000  to  30,000  feet  of  lumber  in  a  house  that 
would  cost  $2,000. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  would  be  a  good  five  or  six  room  cottage  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  if  the  duty  were  repealed  and  we  conld  carry 
forward  to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  difference  would  be  $60? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  we  should  suppose  that  in  the  ordinary  channels 
of  commerce  half  of  it  went  to  him,  that  would  be  $30  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  That  the  farmer  in  Mr.  Randell's  district  or  the  me- 
chanic in  my  district  could  save  on  the  building  of  a  house  $30  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  difference  of  $60  would  make  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  houses  built  in  the  United  States,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  White.  It  would  depend  on  what  the  farmer  was  getting  for 
wheat. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  farmer,  but  about  the  man 
that  builds  the  house. 

Mr.  White.  It  has  not  proved  so  in  my  experience.  When  things 
are  high  there  is  more  building  going  on;  the  country  is  more  pros- 
perous. If  you  put  lumber  clear  down  you  do  not  increase  the  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  everything  else  was  left  as  it  is ;  let  us  take  the 
extreme  illustration,  and  you  cut  down  lumber  so  that  it  reduces  the 
price  of  an  ordinary  house  of  five  or  six  rooms  $60,  will  not  that  in- 
crease largely  the  number  of  houses  to  be  built  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  White.  If  everything  else  in  the  country  is  prosperous,  it 
might  have  that  influence;  but  when  a  man  gets  ready  to  build  a 
house  he  builds  a  house,  and  he  does  not  let  $50  stop  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  you  and  I  would;  but  there  are  thousands  of 
people  that  count  every  cent  that  goes  into  a  house  before  they  start 
Duilding. 

Mr.  White.  If  there  was  going  to  be  a  horizontal  reduction,  and 
everything  taken  off,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  anything  to 
complain  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  want  to  substitute  a  tariff  commission 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  ?  Just  give  us  a  plain,  candid 
answer. 

Mr.  White.  I  just  have  so  much  confidence  in  you  gentlemen  that 
I  just  wish  you  could  fix  it  and  not  call  on  us  fellows  at  all.  I  think 
if  you  investigated,  as  you  are  now  doing,  we  could  rely  on  your 
judgment  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWARD  HIKES,  OF  CHICAGO,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  EDWARD  HINES  LUMBER  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  appearing  before 
you  in  rather  a  dual  position,  directly  representing  several  phases 
of  the  lumber  business.  In  the  first  place,  our  company  is  largely 
a  buyer  in  the  lumber  jobbing  business,  our  main  yaras  being  locateJl 
in  Chicago.  We  have  purchased  lumber  in  Canada,  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  district,  from  the  Soo  to  Owen  Sound,  large  quantities  of  lum- 
ber, during  the  period  of  the  duty  of  $1  per  thousand,  during  the 
period  when  the  duty  was  entirely  taken  off,  and  later  when  the  duty 
was  made  $2  a  thousand.  The  Georgian  Bay  district  has  a  peculiarly 
advantageous  position,  owing  to  the  rivers  entering  the  bay  at  a 
number  of  points,  so  that  the  logs  are  very  cheaply  transported  to  the 
mills.  The  mills  are  all  located  on  the  bay,  directly  accessible  by  the 
cheap  water  transportation  to  the  great  distributing  points  of  Tona- 
wanda  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  Ohio;  Detroit  and 
Saginaw,  Mich. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  great  gate- 
ways for  shipping  to  the  immense  consuming  districts  of  New  York, 
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Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  Middle  West,  Lumber  can  be 
transported  to  these  gateways  at  an  average  of  $1.75  per  thousand. 
These  places,  besides  being  great  distributing  railway  shipping  points, 
are  directly  the  largest  consuming  cities  oi  lumber  in  this  country, 
both  in  the  building  line  and  the  cutting  up  into  the  various  factory 
lines  for  boxing  and  crating  material.  This  territory  comes  in  direct 
competition  with  the  hemlock  from  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  and  with  the  various  woods,  like  yellow  pine,  poplar,  and 
^m,  from  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  subject  to  transportation  charges 
alone  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  thousand,  as  against  $1.75  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Subject  to  how  much? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Subject  to  a  difference  in  favor  of  Canada  of  $1.75  by 
water  as  against  $5  to  $10  per  thousand,  probably  a  maximum  of  $10 
per  thousand,  by  rail  in  this  country.  By  actual  experience  and  statis- 
tics the  importation  of  lumber  from  Canada  in  both  volume  and 
value  per  thousand  feet  has  increased  most  extensively.  In  1898  the 
United  States  imported  from  Canada  353,000,000  feet,*  valued  at  $9.91 
a  thousand  feet.  In  1907  there  was  imported  practically  three  limes 
that  amount,  or  924,000,000  feet,  at  about  100  per  cent  increase  in 
value  per  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  making  your  comparison  between  $1.75  freight  by 
water  from  Canada  and  the  $10  rate  by  rail  transportation  in  the 
United  States,  you  are  making  the  comparison  betw^een  two  different 
kinds  of  lumber,  are  you  not — yellow  pine,  and  white  pine  from 
Canada? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  do  you  get  your  white  pine  in  the  United  States 
at  $10  a  thousand? 

IVIr.  HiNES.  We  are  manufacturing  at  four  large  mills — at  Ashland, 
Wis.;  at  Iron  River,  Wis.;  at  Mason,  Wis;  and  at  Hay  ward,  Wis. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  does  not  cost  any  $10  a  thousand,  does  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  said  from  $5  to  $10  a  thousand.  To  put  the  lumber 
from  Hayward,  Wis.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  rail,  rough  lumber,  costs 
about  $7  per  thousand.    To  Detroit  it  costs  about  $6.50  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hill.  By  rail  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  do  you  not  put  it  there  by  water? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Those  points  are  located  away  from  the  Lakes.  To  put 
it  there  by  water  you  would  be  obliged  to  ship  first  to  the  lake  ports 
and  pay  a  rail  rate,  then  an  unloading  charge,  then  a  reloading 
charge,  and  then  a  water-transportation  charge,  making  it  almost 
the  same. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  one  case  lumber  from  Canada  is  in  the  rough  and  in 
the  other  case  it  is  delivered  b}'  rail  here  dressed ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  I  am  citing  a  case  of  both  in  the  rough.  If  you 
dress  it  in  the  United  States  it  costs  a  further  charge. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  the  Canadian  lumber  all  made  on  the  coast? 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  is  all  made  on  the  coast.  AVluit  they  call  tlie  Ontario 
district  lumber  is  made  absolutely  on  Georgian  Bay.  on  the  water. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  comes  through  l)y  water? 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  comes  through  by  water,  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  can  not  possibly  la^t  long,  can  it? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  I  think,  in  a  conservative  way,  that  what  they  are 
manufacturing  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district  has  a  life  of  at  least 
fifty  years  ahead  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  part  of  the  Georgian  Bay  district  is  a  hun- 
dred or  200  miles  from  Georgian  Bay. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Those  rivers  extend  from  100  to  200  miles  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  of  the  timber  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district  does  not 
grow  so  close  to  navigable  waters  that  you  can  roll  the  logs  down 
and  raft  them  down,  does  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Nature  has  given  Georgian  Bay  very  peculiar  advan- 
tages. There  are  a  number  of  streams,  at  least  15  or  20,  that  run 
into  the  lake  from  a  distance  of  100  to  300  miles  north,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  those  streams  ranges  all  the  way  from  10  to  30  miles. 
The  timber  is  taken  over  to  one  stream  or  the  other  stream. 

Mr.  Clark.  Instead  of  having  the  most  fortunate  country  on  earth, 
we  seem  to  have  the  most  unfortunate  one  about  everything. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  all  the  lumber  manufactured  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  district  is  manufactured  right  on  the  bay,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  All — all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  it  all  continue  to  be  manufactured  there? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Naturally;  nature  has  so  arranged  the  situation  that 
the  cheapest  way  to  transport  logs  is  by  water.  The  water  flows  to 
the  lake,  and  the  logs  will  almost  naturally  float  down  to  the  lake  at 
a  very  small  cost. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  true  at  Bay  City  and  Saginaw  as  long  as  the 
loffs  lasted,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  have  many  rivers  in  Georgia  on  which  timber 
grows,  but  we  have  no  such  situation  as  that,  because  they  are  15 
miles  apart.  A  tramway  has  to  be  built  to  carry  the  logs  out,  and 
that  is  a  large  part  of  the  railway  cost. 

Mr.  Hines.  But  up  north  that  is  done  in  the  winter  time,  with  snow 
and  ice  roads,  at  practically  no  cost;  while  down  south  the  yellow 
pine  will  not,  in  all  cases,  float.    Up  north  our  pine  timber  floats. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Our  pine  will  float,  too. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  to  some  extent.    There  is  some  difference  in  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  never  saw  a  pine  log  sink  j'^et 

Mr.  Hines.  Does  not  the  great  extra  cost  in  transportation  from 
our  mills  to  the  respective  places  above  named,  and  the  large  increase 
in  the  importation,  warrant,  in  a  most  reasonable  way,  that  our  in- 
dustry should  have  protection?  And  would  it  not  be  a  mistake  to 
give  Canada  further  advantages  by  considerably  lowering  the  present 
tariflf?  Our  business  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  farm  foods  and 
farm  products  of  any  industry  in  this  country,  and  needs  assistance 
at  your  hands  in  the  way  of  maintaining,  if  not  increasing,  the  present 
tariff.  The  present  tariff  is  only  one  for  revenue,  and  is  not  one  of 
suflBcient  size  to  be  called  protection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tariff  on 
many  articles  like  iron  and  steel,  which  enter  into  the  manufacturing 
lines  and  are  direct  competitors  with  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Kight  there,  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  are  here 
advocating  a  revenue  tarifl  on  lumber,  and  that  you  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  tlie  protective  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir;  absolutely  on  the  contrary.  We  are  here  ad- 
vocating a  protective  duty  for  this  industry. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  say  this  is  not  one. 

Mr.  HixES.  In  our  judgment  it  is  not,  as  compared  with  other 
articles  that  enter  into  direct  competition  in  our  building  lines,  like 
steel.  We  say  that  an  average  of  11  or  12  per  cent  is  not  a  protective 
duty  as  compared  with  other  articles  having  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
in  comparison. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  it  is  a  comparatively  protective  duty? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  what  the  facts  show ;  yes. 

For  the  past  several  years,  as  the  supply  of  some  kinds  of  lumber 
ha.s  decreased,  a  mistaken  opinion  has  become  prevalent  among  many 
people.  It  has  been  stated  broadly  that  the  supply  of  lumber  has 
greatly  decreased,  when  really  only  certain  kinds  have  been  decreas- 
ing, which  has  had  the  effect  of  influencing  the  consumer  to  use  other 
kinds  practically  as  suitable  for  the  ordinary  purposes  as  they  have 
been  using  white  pine  for  and  thus  giving  value  to  what  was  con- 
sidered useless.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  average  farmer  and  car- 
penter and  box  factory  would  not  use  anything  but  soft  white  pine, 
even  for  the  ordinary  common  framing  lumber.  As  it  became  harder 
to  get  and  more  expensive,  necessity  compelled  him  to  look  into  the 
suitability  of  Norway  pine,  which  at  that  time  had  no  commercial 
value.  I  remember  distinctly  of  first  introducing  Norway  in  the 
Middle  West  twenty-five  years  ago,  going  so  far  as  to  carry  samples 
of  it  worked  to  bevel  siding  and  flooring,  and  showing  that  it  would 
take  paint  and  answer  practically  the  same  purposes  as  white  pine. 
We  even  furnished  railroad  companies  sufficient  samj)les  in  the  way  of 
roofing  and  siding  to  build  cars,  thus  introducing  it,  and  now  it  is 
used  exclusively  for  framing  and  for  car  siding  and  roofing  and  for 
most  purposes  where  white  pine  was  formerly  used  exclusively. 

Further  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  past  ten  years.  Hem- 
lock has  been  gradually  introduced  in  tne  place  of  Norway  pine, 
until  now  it  is  being  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  ana  Wisconsin ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
for  many  purposes  it  does  equalljr  as  well  as  many  other  woods. 
That  has  brought  into  the  market  timber  that  formerly  had  no  com- 
mercial value  and  kept  alive  mills  and  towns  that  for  many  years 
were  supported  by  the  pine  industry. 

The  hemlock  stumpage  at  the  present  time  is  netting  the  manu- 
facturer from  $2  to  $3,  selling  at  the  mill  points  for  from  $11  to  $13 
per  thousand.  The  difference  of  from  $8  to  $0  consists  entirely  of 
charges  for  labor  and  supplies.  Our  lumber  industry  pays  out  more 
for  horses,  for  the  food  tor  the  horses,  and  for  the  food  supplies  for 
men  than  is  paid  out  in  wages. 

Take  the  duty  off  lumber,  and  where  would  the  value  of  hemlock 
stumpage  go?  The  manufacturer  would  not  realize  anything,  and, 
necessarily,  unless  he  could  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  the  industry 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Considering  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  put  this  lumber  in  the  market  is  from  $4  to  $0,  as  com- 
pared to  $1.75  in  Canada,  you  must  appreciate  his  competition  and 
the  importance  of  giving  this  great  industry  some  protection. 

There  are  at  least  250  mills  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturing  hemlock  to-day.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  only 
employment  offered  in  these  territories,  the  men  being  employed  in 
the  woods  in  the  winter  time  and  in  the  summer  time  in  the  sawmills 
and  yards.     All  are  great  buyers  from  our  home  farmers. 
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There  is  still  considerable  pine  timber  located  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  estimated  at  20,000,000,000  feet.  The  State  has  been  sell- 
ing timber  for  from  $7  to  $11  per  thousand  on  the  stump.  Add  to 
this  the  cost  of  operating,  place  lumber  on  the  free  list,  and  the  manu- 
facturer would  be  in  a  most  serious  position  in  endeavoring  to  sell 
his  product  in  any  of  the  large  cities  or  consuming  districts,  all  of 
which  are  reached  by  cheap  water  transportation  from  Canada. 
Labor  in  this  country  has  become  educated  to  a  high  standard  of 
living,  and  even  under  the  terribly  depressed  conditions  of  the  past 
year  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  get  it  to  take  anything  less. 
During  the  last  year  the  value  of  most  kinds  of  lumber  decreased  25 
per  cent,  but  labor  did  not  decrease  over  7^  per  cent,  amounting  to 
about  25  to  35  cents  per  thousand  feet,  while  lumber  declined  $3 
to  $5  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  not  a  large  percentage  of  that  price  come  back, 
though? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir ;  not  yet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  None  of  it  has  come  back  yet  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Some  kinds  of  lumber  to-day  have  increased  probably 
5  per  cent ;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  material  advance. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  not  yellow  pine  increased  from  $4  to  $6  a  thou- 
sand ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.  .  I  should  say  yellow  pine  has 
increased  on  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent.  That  would  mean  from 
60  cents  to  $1.50  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  they  tell  me ;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it 

Mr.  IIiNES.  No;  our  selling  price  would  not  average  over  a  dollar 
per  thousand  higher  than  during  the  lowest  period  of  last  year ;  and, 
buying  in  Chicago,  we  have  not  as  yet  paid  over  a  dollar  a  thousand 
for  anything  in  excess  of  the  low  price  of  last  year. 

A  new  feature  in  the  past  five  years  has  come  greatly  to  the  front 
by  the  manufacture  of  yellow  pine  in  the  Soutliern  States,  which  in 
volume  now  exceeds  any  other  land  of  lumber  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, and  very  largely  exceeds  the  amount  of  pine  lumber  that  was  ever 
produced  in  the  North  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  production. 
Last  year  this  industry  reached  13,000,000,000  feet,  as  compared  with 
3,250,000,000  of  pine.  This  lumber  is  fast  taking  the  place  in  the 
markets  of  all  other  kinds  of  pine  and  hemlock,  and  is  becoming  the 
universal  material  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  In  the 
case  of  yellow  pine  intended  for  structural  work,  there  is  no  competi- 
tion with  the  Canadian  lumbers,  is  there?  They  do  not  compete 
at  all? 

Mr.  Hikes.  They  do,  absolutely.  You  can  buy  Norway  pine  in 
Canada  to-day  at  a  basis  of  from  $13  to  $14  per  thousand.  We  pur- 
chased last  summer  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000,000  feet  at  from 
$12  to  $13.50  a  thousand  in  Georgian  Bay.  The  freight  was  from 
$1.50  to  $1.87| ;  take  $1.75  as  the  average.  The  duty  of  $2  would  make 
it  $3.75 — an  average  of  $13  in  Canada,  which  would  make  it  $10.75 
in  Chicago.  Take  yellow  pine  from  the  South,  and  you  are  up  against 
the  26-cent  freight  rate.  In  tlie  rough  it  weighs  about  4^  pounds, 
costing  about  $11.50  to  freight  it  alone.  That  would  leave,  at  tlie  mill 
points,  about  $7  a  thousand  for  your  timber. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  the  Norway  pine  is  a  competitor  in  the 
same  field  that  the  yellow  pine  occupies,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  yellow  pine  of  the  South  goes  into  Canada  and  comes  in 
competition  with  it  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  a  very  small  percentage — not  over  5  per  cent' 
of  the  amount  produced ;  and  that  is  only  extremely  large  timber  and 
heart  stock.  But  to  get  that  heart  stock  you  have  "got  to  cut  the  bal- 
ance of  the  log  into  something  else  and  sell  it.  You  have  got  to  cut 
your  top  logs,  your  branches,  and  your  side  logs,  and  it  has  got  to  be 
put  in  other  markets. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Hines,  do  you  think  that  the  tariff,  in  order  to  be 
a  protective  tariff  (which  you  say  you  think  you  ought  to  have), 
ou^ht  to  equalize  the  difference  in  freight  between  Canada  and 
Chicago  and  the  southern  pine  freight  rates  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hines.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  it  ought  to  entirely ;  but  I  say  that 
to  attempt  to  reduce  it  would  mean  placing  the  lumber  industry  in 
this  country  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage  than  it  occupies  to-day. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  proposition  that  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  in  New  England,  we  can  get  the  southern  pine 
cheaper  from  the  South  than  we  can  get  lumber  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  You  can  not 
ship  yellow  pine  from  the  South 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  talking  about  North  Carolina.^ 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  North  Carolina — you  can  not'  ship  North  Caro- 
lina lumber  to  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton any  cheaper  than  you  can  ship  New  Brunswick  spruce  and 
hemlock  to  those  same  markets. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  comparing  it  with  Canada  lumber.  Tt  is  cheaper 
than  that;  it  is  cheaper  than  Ottawa  lumber  and  Georgian  Bay  lum- 
ber. 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  in  the  New  York  markets — and  I  was  there  on 
Tuesday — ^you  can  buy  Canada  spruce  to-day  cheaper  than  you  can 
buy  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Hill.  For  how  much? 

Mr.  Hines.  Cheaper  in  price  than  you  can  buy  southern  pine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  spruce  come  in  competition  with  yellow 
pine? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  yes.  In  the  ordinary  building  material  the  spruce 
is  just  as  good  for  joists  and  scantling  and  for  sheathing  and  for  lath 
and  purposes  of  that  kind ;  it  is  exactly  equal  to  the  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  a  great  deal  better? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  1  want  to  speak  in  a  conservative  way.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  better.  It  does  not  contain  the  sap;  but  in  a  con- 
servative way  it  is  as  good. 

The  cost  of  transporting  the  lumber  from  the  South  to  the  con- 
sumer to  the  market,  above  referred  to,  averages  from  $7  to  $10 
per  thousand.  Compare  this  cost  with  the  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion from  Canada,  $1.75,  and  does  this  not  warrant  a  further  pro- 
tection at  your  hands?  The  present  value  of  stumpage  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  is  about  $4,  the  cost  of  labor  in  operating  being 
from  $8  to  $9,  all  cash,  and  which  can  not  be  reduced.  Transporta- 
tion amounts  to  from  $7  to  $10;  and  railroad  companies  are  now 
daiming  that  they  must  increase  the  rates.  If  you  deduct  $2  per 
thousand  tariff,  what  will  it  come  out  of?     The  railroad  companies 
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will  not  carry  it  for  less ;  labor  will  not  bear  any  reduction.  Wonld 
there  be  any  justice  in  asking  us  to  lose  one-half  of  our  investment, 
which  has  been  paid  for  at  the  $4  basis?  Does  not  the  state  of  af- 
fairs warrant  us  in  asking  protection? 

'  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Hines,  one  moment — pardon  me  for  interrupting 
you :  Is  not  that  stumpage  bound  to  increase  in  value  as  the  forests 
are  cut  off  in  this  country — necessarily  so  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  depenas  on  what  competition  it  meets.  Are  you 
speaking  strictly  of  the  yellow  pine  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  spealcing  of  the  stumpage  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try— South,  North,  East,  or  West — within  the  United  States  and 
within  the  $2  tariff  provision.  Is  not  the  stumpage  bound  to  in- 
crease in  value,  as  it  has  increased  in  value  for  the  last  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Hines.  !rersonally,  I  do  not  think  so;  not  nearly  so  much,  for 
this  reason :  Changes  in  conditions  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Hill.  Does  the  pine  grow  again  when  it  is  cut  off? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  but  here  is  the  explanation  I  am  giving  you: 
Changes  in  conditions  have  taken  place.  In  the  little  country  towns 
to-day  you  see  no  pine  sidewalks;  you  see  entirely  cement  sidewalks. 
You  can  hardly  appreciate  the  tremendous  amount  of  lumber  that 
used  to  be  used  in  pine  sidewalks  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption  is  increasing  enor- 
mously every  year? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  but  during  the  last  few  years  the  cement  proposi- 
tion has  come  in  to  compete  with  us  in  a  greater  proportion  than  it 
did  in  twenty  years  before  that.  That  has  occurred  in  the  last  three 
years.  So  it  is  a  question  to-day  whether  stumpage  will  increase  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  You  have  no  proof  to  substantiate  it.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  one's  opinion — one's  judgment. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  price  of  stumpage  is  going 
to  continually  increase  with  the  cutting  on  of  the  forests? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  it  ought  to  increase,  for  this  further  reason, 
outside  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  forests:  The  matter  of  taxation  in 
this  country  has  got  to  increase  it,  as  compared  with  Canada.  Your 
timber  in  the  West,  your  timber  in  the  South,  and  your  timber  in  the 
North,  as  I  will  show  later  on,  is  to-day  estimated  by  every  town 
assessor,  and  it  is  assessed  at  its  i^resent  market  price,  on  a  basis  of 
3  or  4  per  cent.  Add  your  taxes  per  year  to  your  stumpage  and  add 
5  or  6  per  cent  of  interest  (which  is  only  a  reasonable  charge),  and 
necessarily  in  a  period  of  ten  years  you  have  either  got  to  increase  the 
value  of  your  stumpage  or  you  are  going  to  lose  part  of  your  prin- 
cipal, outside  of  the  question  of  cutting  off  your  timber. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  the  manufacturing  profit  to-day  on  lumber  in  the 
United  States  anywhere  near  equal  to  what  it  was  on  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Michigan  when  Bay  City  and  Saginaw  were  in  their 
glory? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  increased  cost  of  lumber  is  merely  the  result 
of  increased  stumpage,   is  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  it  is  due  to  a  combination  of  reasons.  It  is  due 
to  the  very  materially  increased  cost  of  labor;  it  is  due  to  a  material 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Every  such  item  as 
com,  oats,  and  wheat  is  several  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  it  was 
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a  few  years  ago.  If  you  buy  a  team  of  horses  to-day  you  pay  $500 
for  them.    We  used  to  buy  them  for  $225  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  center  of  production  is  farther  away  from  the 
center  of  consumption  that  it  was  then,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yefe,  sir;  and  there  are  various  reasons  that  bring  that 
result  about. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  reason  for  the  center  of  production  being  farther 
away  is  simply  that  the  supply  near  by  has  been  cut  off,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No — well,  you  might  say  it  depends  upon  what  terri- 
tory you  want  to  use  the  lumber  in. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  tallying  about  Chicago. 

Mr.  HiNES.  If  you  take  Chicago,  from  a  local  situation,  it  may  be 
true  there;  but  if  you  take  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City,  the  situation 
is  just  the  other  way;  because  the  yellow  pine  to-day  is  nearer  St. 
Louis  than  the  white  pine  used  to  be  to  St.  Louis. 

The  great  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  part  of 
Texas,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolmas  are  full  of  timber — 
enough  to  supply  the  market  for  many  years,  and  practically  their 
greatest  wealth  is  raw  material.  Should  not  this  district  have  reason- 
able protection  as  compared  with  the  other  great  industries  in  raw 
material  and  manufactured  products?  In  lumbering  operations  al- 
most everything  we  buy  has  protection.  Labor  is  protected.  Steel 
we  use  in  large  quantities.  Leather  we  use  in  belts.  We  use  a  great 
deal  of  woolen  goods  and  other  articles,  all  having  an  average  of  over 
40  per  cent  in  protection.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  lumber  should 
have  not  alone  its  present  duty,  but  an  increased  protection  ? 

A  further  and  greater  illustration  lies  in  the  comparison  of  carry- 
ing charges  in  Canada  as  compared  to  this  country.  We  own  some 
500,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  Canada.  The  tax  is  only  about  $300 
per  year.  In  the  city  where  our  mills  are  located  the  country  or  town 
has  no  personal  property  tax.  Therefore  our  mills  and  personal  prop- 
erty are  free  from  taxes.  There  is  no  penalty  there  for  holding  this 
timber  or  manufacturing  it  in  limited  manner.  In  Wisconsin  we  have 
several  large  operations.  In  Iron  River,  Hayward,  and  Mason,  Wis., 
the  town  boards  have  had  our  timber  estimated  by  experienced  esti- 
mators, and,  on  the  basis  of  actual  quantity  (the  basis  of  $6  per  thou- 
sand stumpage),  imposed  a  tax  of  from  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent, 
amounting  to  about  $90,000,  or  about  20  cents  per  thousand.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  our  sawmill,  personal  property,  horses,  outfit,  railroad, 
and  equipment  are  assessed  at  about  their  cash  value,  at  5  or  4  per 
cent.  In  manufacturing  30,000,000  feet  per  year,  our  taxes  are  about 
$3  per  thousand  on  the  amount  produced,  while  in  Canada  there  is 

S Tactically  no  tax,  or  no  great  carrying  charge,  again  placing  us  at  a 
isadvantage  of  at  least  ^  per  thousand.    Deducting  the  tariff  of  $2 
would  give  them  a  greater  advantage  of  $5  per  thousand. 

Suppose  you  are  cutting  30,000,000  feet  per  year,  which  would  be 
a  reasonable  amount  to  cut.  You  have  to  make  on  your  daily  pro- 
duction or  saw  output  $3  per  thousand  to  pay  for  the  carrying 
charge  on  the  timber  in  Wisconsin.  In  Canada  you  only  have  to 
make  $300  per  year,  or  about  1  cent  on  that  amount  of  production. 
Just  think  what  that  amounts  to,  gentlemen — $3  per  thousand. 
You  have  to  make  that  before  you  start  to  make  interest  on  your 
capital.  That  ^es  right  to  the  town;  it  goes  to  the  State.  Think 
of  what  a  carrying  charge  that  is. 
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The  same  conditions  exist  in  the  South.  Two  years  ago  we  Were 
ealled  to  Mississippi  to  meet  the  board  of  supervisors.  They  had 
had  men  out  all  through  our  timber.  We  own  some  240,000  acres 
there.  They  had  estimated  conditions  in  sections  of  it,  and  they 
said,  "  We  want  to  tax  you  now  at  $25  per  acre  on  that  timber  at 
the  regular  assessed  percentage."  According  to  law,  we  could  not 
do  anything  but  pay  our  taxes.  Now  it  is  costing  us  to  hold  that 
tract  of  timber  tnere  about  $50,000  per  year — ^just  to  hold  it  for 
taxes,  not  to  speak  about  interest. 

That  is  one  thing  that  must  necessarily  add  to  the  cost  of  stumpage, 
and  is  a  very  large  item. 

Mr.  Hiix..  It  adds  to  the  cost  of  lumber,  too,  by  holding  it  out  of 
the  market,  so  that  the  small  producer  can  not  get  hold  of  the  stump- 
age,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  tell  you  this :  There 
are  28,850  sawmills  in  this  country.  There  is  the  strongest  illustra- 
tion you  could  have  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  claim  that  there  is  a  lum- 
ber trust.  It  is  also  a  strong  illustration  that  there  are  a  great  many 
so-called  "  small  sawmill  men  "  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  What  do  you  say  about  the  cost  of  labor  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada? 

.  Mr.  Hikes.  You  have  to  take  Canada  by  districts.  If  you  take 
the  extreme  Northwest,  a  very  large  amount  of  their  help  is  Hindus, 
Japanese,  Chinamen,  and  all  that  class  of  help.  They  ^t  from  80 
cents  to  $1.25  a  day.  Right  across  the  border  you  have  entirely  Amer- 
icans. They  get  from  $2  to  $3  per  day.  Take  the  conditions  down  in 
the  extreme  Nova  Scotia  district,  and  you  have  Canadian  French- 
men— an  excellent  class  of  workmen,  especially  in  the  woods.  They 
get  about  half  what  we  are  paying  them  in  this  country.  The  Onta- 
rio district  comes  nearest  to  our  prices  of  labor,  although,  on  the 
average,  the  prices  there  are  a  little  less,  but  they  come  nearest  to  the 
prices  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hines,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  lumber  in- 
dustry out  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  is  conducted  by  Japan- 
ese, Hindus,  and  Chinese? 

Mr.  Hines.  In  our  lumber  operations? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  in  Washin^on  Territory,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
through  there,  they  have  Americans  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Ci^vRK.  You  undertook  to  work  them,  and  the  Americans  ran 
them  out  over  into  British  America;  did  thev  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  there  was  practicall}'^  nothing  of  that  kind.  That 
occurred  in  ono  or  two  isolated  places.  It  would  not  be  2  per  cent 
of  the  help.  But  right  across  the  border  it  is  almost  entirely  that 
kind  of  help. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  tried  to  run  them  back,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  1  do  not  recollect  just  the  exact  facts;  but  I  know 
positively,  having  been  out  there  a  number  of  times,  that  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  see — in  fact,  you  do  not  see  any  Hindus  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington or  Ore«:on  or  Idaho. 

Mr.  Clark."  Where  did  those  fellows  finally  fetch  up?  They  were 
playing  shuttlecock  over  the  border  with  them,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  do  not  know  where ;  but  some  of  our  people  here  have 
photographs  showing  a  hundred  men  in  front  of  the  sawmills,  all 
Hindus  and  Japanese,  and  not  a  single  American  among  them. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  that  would  be  very  easy  to  arrange. 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  have  got  pictures  of  a  number  of  places.  It  would 
not  be  quite  so  easy  to  show  a  number  of  places  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  move  them  along. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  no ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  if  you  will.  Our  time  is  running  by 
and  we  have  a  great  many  people  to  hear. 

I  want  t<v»warn  the  gentlemen  present  that  this  hearing  must  be 
concluded  before  we  adjourn  to-night.  I  am  not  speaking  to  the 
committee ;  I  am  speaking  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  these  lumbermen  could  pick  out  two  or  three  rep- 
resentative men  that  could  talk  as  well  as  Mr.  Hines  does  (if  they 
have  any  left),  it  would  shorten  the  process  very  materially. 

Mr.  Hines.  Thank  you  very  much.    That  is  quite  a  compliment. 

The  Chairman.  Or  course  it  would.  That  suggestion  has  been 
made  to  all  parties  heretofore,  weeks  in  advance  or  days  in  advance. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  would  hold  a  convention  out  hei-e,  it  would  be 
a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  hear  Mr.  Hines's 
interesting  statement  and  make  memoranda  of  anything  we  want  to 
ask,  and  ask  him  questions  when  he  finishes. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  committee  will  do  that.  I 
have  suggested  that  once  or  twice,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  work.  I 
again  request  the  committee  not  to  interrupt  Mr.  Ilines  until  he  gets 
through  with  reading  his  statement. 

Mr.  Hines.  Thank  you. 

There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  men  employed  in  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
these  would  represent  average  families  of  five  persons,  not  to  take 
into  account  the  various  families  that  are  indirectly  dependent  upon 
this  industry  in  these  towns,  all  of  whom  would  be  directly  affected 
by  anything  that  would  affect  the  prosperity  of  our  industry.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  tremendous  buying  power  of  our  farm  products 
of  this  anny  of  people,  and  comparing  the  tax  of  about  12  per  cent 
on  lumber  with  the  average  of  over  40  per  cent  on  other  articles,  is 
this  fair  treatment  of  this  industry,  as  against  steel,  which  enters  in 
a  great  competitive  way  into  building  material  ? 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  to-day.  Our  industry  is  the  largest  customer  he  has.  A 
bushel  of  wheat,  oats,  or  corn  will  buy  more  lumber  at  the  present 
prices  than  during  any  period  in  the  past  twenty  years.  Therefore 
the  American  farmer  has  no  ground  for  complaint.  In  1906,  on 
September  15,  cash  wheat  brought  in  Minneapolis  74^  cents;  in  1907, 
S1.07I ;  in  1908,  $1.25 — almost  100  per  cent  increase  in  a  year.  Corn 
brouffht  44  cents,  59^,  and  78J  cents — about  75  per  cent  advance. 
Lumber  has  had  no  such  comparative  advance;  yet  everything  that 
enters  into  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  we  have  been  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  farmer  to  sustain  these  prices.  We  can  not  buy 
a  team  of  horses  for  less  than  $500.    We  are  paying  relatively  the 
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highest  prices  in  twenty  years  for  wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  We  are 
paying  to  the  railroad  companies  their  present  schedule  of  freight 
rates,  and  our  industry  is  about  the  greatest  commodity  they  handle. 
They  are  asking  us  to  pay  them  more  on  account  of  the  higher  prices 
they  are  paying  for  all  materials.  Consider,  therefore,  taking  off 
the  duty  and  further  encouraging  competition  with  Canada.  T^ere 
would  our  industry  land?  Would  not  the  decrease  in  our  business 
bring  about  a  greater  decrease  in  the  purchasing  of  farm  products? 
Therefore,  in  place  of  any  reduction,  have  we  not  given  you  substan- 
tial reasons,  which  can  not  be  questioned,  that  lumber  must  have  pro- 
tection? And  is  it  not  fair  to  increase  the  present  duty  if  any 
changes  in  the  general  tariff  schedule  are  to  be  considered,  in  order 
to  protect  this  great  industry  and  put  it  on  a  par  with  other. great 
protected  industries  that  enter  into  competition  with  it? 

Some  gentleman  spoke  about  the  cutting  off  of  our  forests  having 
a  tendency  to  affect  the  water  supply.  In  the  years  1870  and  1880 
occurred  the  greatest  floods  that  we  have  had  in  the  Mississippi 
River — greater  than  we  have  had  at  any  period  since  that  time.  So 
that  contention,  I  think,  is  not  well  founded. 

At  the  present  time  I  have  very  reliable  authority  to  the  effect 
that  Canada  is  considering  piitting  an  import  duty  on  any  yellow 
pine  we  ship  into  their  country.  The  lumbermen  are  going  to 
petition  Parliament  to  have  the  importation  of  our  pine  stopped. 
So  you  can  appreciate  the  position  that  Canada  is  taking  to  protect 
her  own  industries. 

There  has  been  some  question  made  here  as  to  an  association  of 
lumbermen,  or  a  so-called  "  lumber  trust."  I  have  just  read  here 
from  reliable  statistics  that  there  are  28,000  mills  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  direct  competitors — ^the  South  against  the  West, 
the  West  against  the  North,  and  the  East  against  the  Middle  West 
There  are  absolutely  different  interests,  different  ownerships,  and 
the  mills  are  direct  competitors.  So  there  is  no  such  thing,  or  even 
a  probability  of  any  such  thing  being  considered,  as  a  lumber  trust. 
If  lumber  from  one  section  gets  too  nigh,  it  simply  opens  the  mar- 
kets for  the  lumber  from  other  territories  to  come  in.  If  weget 
yellow  pine  too  high,  it  opens  the  market  for  the  hemlock  from  Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan.  If  we  get  hemlock  too  high, 
it  opens  the  yellow-pine  district.  If  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Ne- 
brasKa,  and  Dakota  we  get  lumber  too  high,  it  opens  the  great  Pa- 
cific coast  district,  and  so  it -goes.  If  you  get  lumber  too  high  in 
New  York  City,  that  opens  the  market  to  lumber  from  North  Caro- 
lina or  Nova  Scotia. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  are  an}^  other  questions  that  you  would 
like  to  ask,  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  this 
freight  question.  You  state  that  the  cost  of  delivering  lumber  in 
the  rough  at  Buffalo  is  $1.75.  The  duty  on  lumber  in  the  rough  at 
present  is  $1  a  thousand.  That  would  be  $2.75.  Did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  from  the  mills  in  Wisconsin  it  costs  $7  to  deliver  it 
in  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Hikes.  In  the  rough,  it  costs  about  $7  in  Buffalo  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  gives  the  Canadian  lumber  in  Buffalo  an 
advantage  of  $4.25? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  In  freight  rates ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  freight  rates,  with  the  duty  added  to  the  Cana- 
dian lumber? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  present,  then,  in  Buffalo  the  Canadian  mills 
control  that  market,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir;  not  entirely.  They  are  shipping  a  great  deal 
of  lumber  into  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  the  manufacturer  in  Wisconsin  undersell  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  $4.25. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Certain  kinds  of  lumber  come  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  lumber  in  the  rough  now. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  am  going  to  explain.  Certain  kinds  of  lumber  come 
in.     I  have  seen  certain  kinds  come  in  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Referring  to  this  lumber  in  the  rough,  is  there  any 
of  that  shipped  from  Wisconsin  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  lumber  shipped  from 
the  Cloquet  district  and  the  Dulutn  district. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  difference  in  freight  rates  and  the  duty 
amounts  to  $4.25  in  favor  of  the  Canajjian  man,  and  yet  you  compete 
with  him  at  Buffalo? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Let  me  explain :  The  lumber  from  Georgian  Bay  pays 
a  duty  of  $2,  and  $1.75  freight.    That  is  $3.75. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wait  a  minute.  Lumber  in  the  rough  only  pays 
$1  duty. 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  $2. 

Several  Gentlemen.  Two  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  the  duty  on  rough  lumber  was  $1. 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  $2. 

Mr.  Ransdell.  You  are  talking  about  lo^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right — $2.  There  is  where  I  made  the  mis- 
take. That  is  $3.25.  That  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Canadian 
lumbermen  of  $3.25  in  Buffalo? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  able  to  meet  that  difference  in  freight 
rates  and  compete  there? 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  have  to  equalize  the  difference  or  lose  the  business. 
The  dealer  that  is  buying  in  Buffalo,  having  no  interest  in  stumpage, 
would  just  as  soon  buy  timber  from  Canada  as  he  would  from  any 
pai-t  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  UNDER\yooD.  Certainly;  I  understand  that;  but  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  can  go  into  that  market  and  compete  under  those 
circumstances? 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  are  obliged  to  or  lose  the  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  not  try  to  hold  on  to  the  trade  if  it 
was  not  profitable,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Why,  certainly ;  we  have  to  equalize  things.  In  some 
places  the  trade  is  less  profitable  than  in  others. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  are  not  attempting  to  hold  on  to  a  trade 
where  you  get  no  profit  out  of  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  HiNBS.  Oh,  no ;  on  certain  kinds  of  lumber  we  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  zone  that  it  will  cost  the  Canadian 
manufacture  of  lumber  as  much  to  go  into  as  it  costs  you,  by  reason 
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of  his  paying  freight  rates  after  he  lands  on  the  American  side,  is 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  take  Pittsburg,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  zone  of  that  kind,  I  presume.  Please 
make  a  comparison  there. 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  rate  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg,  I  think,  is  6 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Therefore  it  costs  a  dollar  and  a  half  per 
thousand  more  to  get  that  lumber  from  Cleveland,  which  would  be 
added  to  the  $3.75  duty  and  lake  freights,  making  it  about  $5.25  to 
put  it  in  Cleveland.  To  ship  yellow  pine;  for  instance,  from  the 
South  in  the  rough  would  cost  you  about  $11  a  thousand  in  the  same 
market.  To  ship  that  same  lumber  from  Wisconsin  in  the  rough 
would  cost  you  about  $7  per  thousand  at  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore,  at  the  Pittsburg  market  both  the  Ca- 
nadian lumber  and  the  Wisconsin  lumber  have  an  advantage  over  the 
southern  lumber  by  reason  of  the  freight  rates,  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  HiNES.  On  rough  lumber,  $11  as  compared  with  about  $6.25 
from  Canada,  a«  well  as  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Underwood,  \^^len  we  get  farther  south,  or,  say,  southwest — 
because  that  is  nearer ^ 

Mr.  IIines.  St.  Louis,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Toward  St.  Louis — where  do  you  first  reach  the 
zone  where  the  freight  rates  equalize  the  Canadian  lumber? 

Mr.  Hines.  St.  Jjouis  is  the  nearest  point.  For  instance,  the  rate 
from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago  is  10  cents.  It  would  cost,  therefore,  $2.50 
a  thousand  to  ship  the  lumber  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  That 
would  make  it  $5.25  per  thousand  from  Canada.  The  rate  from  the 
South  to  St.  Louis  is,  I  think,  18  cents  on  rough  lumber.  That 
would  bring  it  to  $8.10. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eight  dollars  and  ten  cents  from  the  South,  and 
how  much  from  Canada? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Plus  the  duties. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  the  duty  added? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Inchided;  yes,  sir.  " 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVlien  you  get  to  the  west  and  the  southwest, 
where  do  you  strike  the  zone  where  they  sell  in  competition  with  you? 

Mr.  Hines.  At  Kansas  City  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  yellow 
pine,  on  account  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  being,  I  think,  20  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  in  favor  of  the  yellow  pine? 

Mr.  Hines.  About  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  dollar.  Now,  if  you  go  south  and  southwest 
of  Kansas  City  you  get  to  a  point  where  the  Canadian  lumber  can 
not  go  into  that  territory  in  competition  with  the  southern  pine  at  all? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVliether  the  duty  is  on  or  off? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  territory  to  the  south  and  west  of 
Kansas  City  would  not  be  affected  by  this  removal  of  the  duty  on  lum- 
ber at  all? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  to  the  north  and  along  the  border  line  it 
would? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  And  that  is  the  great  consuming  district.  For  instance, 
take  Chicago  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  Buffalo — there  is  a  tre- 
mendous consuming  district  for  building  material,  besides  having 
tremendously  large  box  factories. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  much  southern  pine  sold  in  that  north- 
western territory  above  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  there  is.  The  yellow-pine  manufacturers 
have  been  endeavoring  to  enlarge  their  field,  which  they  are  compelled 
to  do  by  the  enormous  increase  in  manufacture  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  thev  compete  with  the  Canadian  lumber  in 
that  field  on  the  same  basis  ^  Or  is  not  the  yellow  pine  sold  there  for 
one  purpose  and  the  Canadian  lumber  for  another? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  box  lumber  the 
South  has  been  putting  box  lumber  into  Chicago  during  this  late 
depression  as  low  as  $11  per  thousand,  dressed  on  one  side.  That 
netted  the  mills  about  $5  a  thousand  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
and  Texas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hines,  did  you  ever  know  anybody  that  was  deal- 
ing in  stumpage  to  go  into  bankruptcy  or  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver? 

Mr.  H1NE8.  Yes ;  I  have  known  some  people  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  through  their  drunkenness  or  mismanage- 
ment, was  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  no;  miscalculation. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  I  have  known  a  number  of  men  in  my  experience 
that  did  not  make  a  success  of  the  lumber  business,  like  many  other 
kinds  of  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  several  questions.  AVhat  is 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  Mississippi? 

Mr.  H1XE8.  I  was  just  trying  to  think  of  that.  The  timber  was 
valued  at  $25  per  acre — ^but  while  I  want  to  make  an  illustration,  I 
can  not  recollect  what  the  rate  was — ^but  it  amounted  on  our  tract 
of  timber  of  two  hundred  and  some  thousand  acres  to  pretty  close 
to  $50,000. 

Mr.  Ci^rk.  On  that  point  I  wanted  to  ask  you  two  questions,  one 
following  on  the  other.  I  want  to  know  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  how  much  lumber  there  is  to  the  acre  in  Mississippi. 
If  you  do  not  know  that,  put  it  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  H1XE8.  Yes;  I  can  do  that.  The  amount  in  Mississippi  will 
vary  all  the  way  from  6,000  to  15,000  feet  to  the  acre,  depending 
on  the  location. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  information  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  i  shall  bt^  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Ci^vrk.  All  we  want  is  information.  Do  you  say  there  have 
been  no  floods  in  the  Mississippi  River  since  1900? 

Mr.  H1NE8.  I  say  the  greatest  floods  occurre<l  in  1870  and  1880;  at 
no  time  since  then  has  the  water  been  so  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  have  been  innnense  floods 
in  the  Mississippi  in  the  last  four  years? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  there  have  been  floods;  but  the  water  ha-  not 
been  as  high  as  during  those  periods. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  it  not  higher,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vear  before 
last  than  it  has  been  within  the  memory  of  tlie  oldest  inhabitant? 

Mr.  H1NE8.  Not  as  I  understand  it;  no. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  truth  about  it,  however. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  understand  that  the  greatest  floods  were  in  1870  and 
1880.  We  have  a  gentleman  here  who  lived  at  Clinton  for  thirty 
years,  and  he  has  given  me  those  figures  as  being  the  absolute  facts. 
He  says  he  can  prove  that  they  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  river  got  over  the  levees  and  washed  out  the  lands 
over  in  western  Illinois,  year  before  last,  in  places  that  had  never 
been  bothered  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  give  you  the  exact  figures  on 
the  depth  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  talking  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.   They  do  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  water  on  the  basis  of  Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  away  up  the  river,  too. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  That  is  what  we  took  as  the  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  both  a  manufacturer  of  lumber  and  an  owner 
of  standing  timber? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  lumber  and  timber  companies  do  you  belong  to? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  only  one? 

Mr.  Hines.  We  have  a  number  of  subsidiary  companies.  We  have 
the  North  Wisconsin  Lumber  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hay- 
ward,  Wis.  We  have  the  Iron  River  Lumber  Company,  of  Iron 
River,  Wis.  We  have  the  White  River  Lumber  Company,  of  Mason, 
and  we  have  a  number  of  institutions  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  belong  to  what  is  popularly  known  among 
lumbermen  as  the  '^  Weyerhaeuser  group  ?  " 

Mr.  Hines.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  is  interested  in  our  company;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  stumpage  do  Weyerhaeuser  &  Co.  own? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  have  no  reasonable  basis  of  calculation,  except  that 
I  should  say  that  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  is 
interested  in  probably  thirty  to  forty  mills ;  but  in  none  of  them  has 
he  the  majority  interest. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  how  many  acres  of  stumpage  do  Weyer- 
haeuser &  Co.  own  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  Weyerhaeuser  &  Co.  own  very  little.  The  dif- 
ferent companies  that  he  has  stock  in  own,  I  presume — well.  I  could 
not  say  in  definite  terms;  I  presume  somewhere  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  billion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fifteen  or  twenty  million  acres? 

Mr.  IIines.  Fifteen  or  twenty  billion — ^no,  sir;  I  refer  to  stumpage. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  not  own  about  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  could  not  saj'^  how  many  acres.  We  generally  judge 
timber  more  bv  the  stumpage  quantity. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhat  would  you  say  to  the  proposition  of  a  million 
and   a   half  acres  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  can  not  give  a  definite  answer,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lumber  business,  Mr. 
Hines? 
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Mr.  HiNBfl.  About  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  oeen  owning  timber  how  long? 

Mr.  HiNES.  About  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Weyerhaeuser  and  yourself  and  the  correlated  com- 
panies bought  a  good  deal  of  that  stumpage  as  low  as  15  cents  a 
thousand,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No  ;  we  never  bought  any  as  low  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  Weyerhauser  got  any  of  his 
present  holdings  at  15  cents  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  do  not  know  that;  no,  sir.  I  know  our  company 
never  has  bought  any  as  cheap  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  lowest  stumpage  when  you  first  started 
in  business  yourself? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  cheapest  stumpage  our  company  bought,  I  think, 
was  pine  stumpage  at  about  $3  a  thousand — ^yellow  pine  at  about 
from  $2  to  $4. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  lowest  stumpage  twenty-five  years  ago  was  $3  a 
thousand  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  fifteen  years  ago.    Was  it  $3  a  thousand  then? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Pine  stumpage;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Of  course,  that  stumpage  has  been  cut  off;  so  it  would 
be  pretty  hard  to  say  what  that  stumpage  would  be  worth  in  that 
particular  locality  at  the  present  time.  But  I  should  judge,  in  a 
general  way,  about  from  $6  to  $9  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  quite  a  respectable  kind  of  a  profit  if  you  never 
made  any  more. 

Mr.  riiKES.  Are  you  figuring  the  gross  profit  or  the  net  profit  now  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Both  ways.    It  finally  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  you  have  to  add  to  that,  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  That  would  make  about  200 
per  cent.  Then  you  have  to  add  your  taxes.  Wlien  you  get  all 
through  you  will  not  have  such  a  tremendous  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  only  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  the  people 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and  the  Montanas  woke 
up  to  the  fact,  just  through  the  Granger  movement  and  the  La  Fol- 
lette  agitation,  that  this  timber  ought  to  be  taxed  at  any  reasonable 
rate,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  that  is  a  mistake.  Long  before  La  Follette  was 
elected  in  Wisconsin  at  all  we  were  taxed  on  our  timber.  I  Imow  that 
to  be  an  absolute  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  were  taxed ;  but  you  were  taxed  at  a  very 
low  rate,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  on  the  comparative  market  price  at  that  time, 
which  was  small. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  your  timber  lands  located  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  We  have  timber  lands  located  in  Wisconsin,  a  little  in 
Minnesota,  and  also  in  Canada  and  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  rate  of  taxation  per  hundred,  if  you  know, 
in  Wisconsin  ?    That  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Hikes.  In  Wisconsin  thev  assess  your  timber,  get  at  the  exact 
quantity  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate  it,  and  assess  the  stump- 
age at  all  the  way  from  $7  to  $9  per  thousand.    The  rate  in  Wiscon- 
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sin  ranges  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  which  would  make  it  cost  you  from 
25  to  40  cents  per  year  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in 
Wisconsin  is  3  or  4  per  cent  on  the  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  do,  absolutely.    We^have  paid  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  this  stumpage  that  you  bought  at  $3,  you  say, 
fifteen  years  ago,  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  the  same  stumpage  to-day  would  bring  from 
$7  to  $9  a  thousand  if  it  was  not  cut. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  is  it  worth  per  acre? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Stumpage  in  Wisconsin  we  do  not  judge  by  the  acre; 
we  estimate  the  land.  It  will  vary  a  great  deal.  We  base  it  on  the 
amount  of  stumpage,  not  on  the  number  of  acres. 
.  Mr.  Clark.  Another  thing.  Is  it  not  generally  conceded  among 
lumbermen,  when  you  talk  among  yourselves,  that  the  growth  of  the 
timber  fully  compensates  for  the  interest  and  the  taxes  and  the  taking 
care  of  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  it  is  not.  For  instance,  last  year  we  had  consider- 
able timber  burned  up  by  the  fires. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  know ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  accidents. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  but  those  are  things  that  we  must  take  into 
account. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Another  thing  is  the  wind  that  blows  our  timber  down. 
Another  thing  is  overripe  timber  that  ought  to  be  cut.  So  I  would 
not  agree  with  you  on  the  question  of  interest  and  taxes  being  taken 
care  of  by  the  growth.     I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  the  growth  almost  compensate,  then,  for  the 
interest  and  taxes? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  on  certain  kind  of  timber  it  actually  does  not. 
Possibly  it  miglit  on  some  kinds  of  young  timber. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  standing  timber  is  there  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  HiNKS.  That  is  a  matter  of  guesswork,  to  be  perfectly  frank. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  lumbermen  have  evidently  workerd  on  that 
proposition.     How  much  is  there? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  we  have  had  Mr.  Pinchot's  estimates  or  calcula- 
tions. We  have  had  other  government  statistics,  too;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  reliable  statistics  of  the  timber  in  the  United  States 
exist  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  what  Pinchot  puts  it  at? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  Clark.  F'ourteen  hundred  billion  feet.  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  annual  cut  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HiXES.  About  fortv  billions. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Pindiot  is  right  on  his  estimate  of  the  lumber,  then 
there  is  not  enough  hnnher  in  the  United  States  to  last  over  a 
generation? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  heard  twenty-five  yoars  ago  that  in  twenty-five  years 
we  would  not  have  any  timber  in  the  ITnited  States;  but  to-day,  ap- 
parently, the  figures  are  just  as  large  as  they  were  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  then  it  was  guesswork,  and  now  it  is  the  scientific 
work  of  this  administration. 
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Mr.  H1NE8.  I  do  not  think  any  figure  has  been  prepared  based 
upon  reliable  statistics. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Pinchot  Ls  right,  and  theiH?  is  only  fourteen  hundred 
billion  feet  in  the  United  States,  and  you  cut  forty  billion  a  year,  it 
will  last  a  little  over  thirty  years ;  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  H1NE8.  I  think  that  on  the  basis  of  cutting  forty  billion  a 
year  there  is  a  great  deal  more  than  fourteen  hundred  billion  feet  of 
timber  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  cut  saplings  up  there?  Why  do 
you  not  let  them  grow? 

Mr.  HiNES.  They  could  not  grow. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  could  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  fire  the  next  year  would  bum  them  down  or  they 
would  blow  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  legislature  ought  to  pass  a  law  compelling  you  to 
bum  the  tree  tops  up. 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  would  not  interfere  with  these  saplings  being 
blown  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  while  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
wind  blowing  down  the  saplings,  that  destruction  must  be  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  the  amount  that  is  destroyed  by  these  careless 
fires.  What  was  the  total  consumption  of  timber  for  all  purposes 
in  the  United  States  in  1907? 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  amount  cut  was  about  forty  billions,  and  the  coo- 
sumption  would  be  approximately  75  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whv,  tne  Forestry  Bureau  estimates  it  at  150,000,- 
000,000  feet. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Well,  here  are  the  figures  as  close  as  we  can  get  them, 
showing  the  amount  produced  in  1907  as  40,000,000,000  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  the  amount  that  was  cut  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  think  the  United  States  has  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  timber,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  I  would  not  say  it  was  inexhaustible;  but  based  on 
the  amount  we  are  cutting  to-day  I  think  we  have  many  more  years 
ahead  of  us  than  the  report  there  shows. 

Mr.  Clark.  Instead  of  this  business  of  planting  trees,  why  not  try 
to  save  some  that  we  have  by  letting  in  this  Canadian  lumber?  And 
if  they  want  to  denude  their  forests,  why  not  let  them  go? 

Mr.'  Hikes.  One  illustration  that  I  can  give  you  is,  I  think,  a  rea- 
sonably good  answer  to  your  (juestion.  The  fact  that  in  Canada  on 
500,000,(^  feet  we  pay  $300  a  year  tax,  while  on  the  same  quantity 
in  this  country  we  pay  about  $90,000  a  year  tax,  makes  it  impossible 
to  hold  that  timber  in  this  country  and  pay  that  amount  of  taxes  per 
annum.     In  a  very  few  years  it  would  be  too  costly  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  lumber  output,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
greater  in  the  United  States  now  than  it  was,  for  instance,  in  1897? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  smaller? 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  must  necessarily  be  smaller  by  the  amount  that  is 
cut 
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Mr,  Clark.  You  have  spoken  about  freight  rates  to  St.  Louis* 
Why  do  they  not  raft  that  lumber  down  to  St.  Louis,  as  they  used  to 
do  years  ago? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Where?     Down  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  why  do  they  not  raft  it  down  from  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  and  that  country  up  there,  where  they  had  this  white 
pine? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Because  they  found  it  more  profitable  to  build  mills 
nearer  to  the  stumpage,  and  to  save  the  off  haul. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  mey  not  raft  the  lumber  down  as  well  as  the 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  has  not  been  found  as  practical  as  shipping  it  by 
cars  direct. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  surely  cheaper,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  is  quite  a  question,  about  its  being  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  speak  of  Kansas  City  being  the  standard  of  this 
yellow-pine  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Kansas  City  is  closer  to 
the  yellow  pine  itself  than  any  other  place  north  of  the  extreme 
southern  cities,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  closer  than  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  the  reason  it  is  cheaper  in  Kansas  City 
than  it  is  in  St.  Louis,  naturally  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Why,  naturally  the  freight  rates  are  less,  and  therefore 
the  delivered  price  is  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  element  do  you  say  has  caused  this  increase  of 
$10  a  thousand  on  lumber  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years?  That  is, 
counting  1906  as  the  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  What  particular  kind  of  lumber  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  referring  to  any  sort  that  you  use  to  put  in  houses. 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  would  not  say  that  all  kinSs  of  lumber  are  $10  a 
thousand  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  testified  here,  I  think,  by  a  witness,  that 
that  was  about  the  average  up  until  the  price  of  lumber  began  to  fall. 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  do  not  think  that  that  question  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, then.  They  may  have  taken  possibly  the  one  item  of  white 
pine.    Yellow  pine  certainly  is  not  $10  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yellow  pine  never  figured  very  much  commercially 
until  recently,  did  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  yellow  pine  is  used  very  largely  in  this  country. 
Not  right  now,  but  at  a  comparatively  recent  time,  yellow  pine  cut 
quite  a  big  figure  even  in  places  as  far  south  as  Missouri.  It  has  been 
largely  used  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  white  pine  has  increased  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  increased  price  of  white 
pine? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Well,  you  have  to  go  farther  away  for  it.  There  is  the 
question  of  greater  railroad  transportation  and  the  question  of  a  100 
per  cent  advance  in  labor  in  the  woods  alone  in  that  period.  That  is 
one  item. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  goes  back  to  the  question  of  stumpage,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  There  is  the  one  item  of  100  per  cent  advance  in  labor 
in  the  woods  and  the  question  of  supplies — com,  oats,  and  wheat 
There  is  that  item  of  100  per  cent.  The  great  question  in  connection 
with  lumber  is  the  question  of  labor  and  supplies.  It  constitutes  75 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  lumber — ^not  stumpage.  There  has  been  some 
advance  in  stumpage. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  labor  cost  and  all  the  other  costs  that  enter  into 
what  it  finally  costs  you  are  as  great  in  Canada  as  in  the  United 
States,  what  difference  would  it  make  to  you  whether  the  Canadian 
lumber  came  in  free  or  came  in  with  a  tariff  on  it  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  just  explained  that  to  vou.  I  explained  that  on  a 
mill  cutting  30,000,000  feet  per  year  the  tax  here  alone  would  be 
$30,000  in  excess  of  what  it  would  be  in  Canada.  That  is  $3  as 
against  $10. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  that  anybody  on  earth  taxes  lumber 
in  the  tree  at  $3  a  thousand  feet,  do  you  i 

Mr.  Hikes.  J  just  gave  you  the  absolute  figures.  We  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  about  $90,000  taxes  per  annum — ^which  would  come 
to  about  $3  a  thousand — on  a  tract  of  500,000,000  feet  in  Wisconsin. 
In  Canada,  on  the  same  tract,  the  tax  is  $300. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  $300  a  thousand  on  lumber  at  the  present  rate, 
would  be  25  or  30  per  cent  for  taxation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  To  tax  the  entire  tract  of  500,000,000  feet  will  add  $3 
a  thousand.    They  pay  $300. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  that  lumber  sell  for? 

Mr.  HiNES.  In  Canada  or  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  mean  your  lumber. 

Mr.  Hikes.  In  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Mill-run  stock  this  year  would  average  about  $18  at 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  impression  that  was  left  on  the  mind  of 
every  member  of  this  committee  that  heard  your  statement  was  that 
the  tax  was  $3  a  thousand  on  the  lumber  in  the  tree. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Not  in  the  tree.  I  tried  to  say  it  very  plainly,  that  the 
tax  on  the  stumpage  was  on  the  basis  of  $3  on  the  amount  produced 
that  year,  or  $90,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  not  undertaking  in  your  statement  to  load  all 
of  the  taxation  of  all  the  timber  land  that  you  have  cut  on  to  your 
timber  cut  for  a  particular  year? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  each  year  takes  care  of  its  own  particular  tax. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  a  people  under  the  sun  who  would  stand 
a  tax  of  $3  on  $18  worth  of  stuff.  . 

Mr.  Hikes.  Those  are  the  facts  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  is 
not  theory.    It  is  a  fact,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  be  considered  as  saying  that  on  $18 
worth  of  lumber  you  pay  $3  tax  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  absolutely  want  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  on  a  basis  of  500,000,000  feet  of  stumpage,  with 
the  plant  cutting  3,000,000  a  year,  the  tax  will  approximate  $3  a  thou- 
sana  per  annum. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  on  $100— the  tax  you  pay? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  figure  it  on  a  3,000,000  proposition,  at  $90,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  the  average  in  Washburn,  Washington,  and 
Bayfield  counties. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  large  amount. 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  seems  to  be  large,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  part  of  the  production  of  your  mills  is  this  low- 
grade  lumber,  as  you  call  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  About  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  about  one-fifth  ?  Is  it  not  20  per  cent  instead 
of  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no.  The  kind  that  is  used  for  boxes  is  about  60 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Tiat  is  the  low-grade  product  of  the  Canadian  mills? 
Is  there  any  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  low-grade  product 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Not  if  they  cut  the  lands  clear;  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  the  largest  distributers  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hi>'ES.  I  think  we  are;  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  in  naming  your  prices  have  you  taken  into  consid- 
eration at  all  the  spruce  from  the  eastern  provinces  and  Maine  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  do  not  strike  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  making  your  prices  you  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  distribution  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  that  the  price  of  lumber  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  the  price  of  farm  products.  You  must  base  your  estimate 
on  your  immediate  vicinity,  about  your  point  of  distribution,  and  not 
as  covering  the  whole  United  States  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  aimed  to  base  it  on  my  own  knowledge  of  our  partic- 
ular territory. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  fact  is  different,  it  would  alter  your  view  as  to 
the  question  of  retaining  the  duty  of  $2  on  lumber,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  would  depend  somewhat  on  what  the  general  situa- 
tion might  be. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  will  read  a  statement  or  two  from  the  United  States 
statistics,  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  this  year  on  that  subject, 
and  then  will  ask  you  a  question :  The  advance  in  the  price  of  farm 
products.  Taking  the  average  prices  from  1800  to  1900  as  the  basis, 
at  100  per  cent,  the  average  price  increase  of  farm  products  in  1907 
was  37.1  per  cent;  in  food  products,  17.8  per  cent;  in  clothing  and 
cloth,  20.7  per  cent ;  in  fuel  and  lighting,  35  per  cent ;  in  metals  and 
implements  (much  of  which  you  use  in  manufacturing  lumber),  43.4 
per  cent;  in  drugs  and  chemicals,  109.0  per  cent;  in  house-furnishing 
goods,  18.5  per  cent;  in  miscellaneous  articles,  27.1  per  cent;  and  the 
average  for  the  whole  of  that,  leaving  out  lumber,  is  29.0  per  cent. 
And  the  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  for  the  same  period  was 
40.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  highest  item  and  about  20  per  cent 
higher  than  the  whole  of  them. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Is  that  the  price  of  lumber  at  any  particular  place? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  ^ving  you  the  price  as  stated — ^just  as  it  states  the 
other  items — covering  the  entire  United  States,  prepared  and  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  this  year.    They  will  very  gladly 
furnish  you  with  information  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Is  it  also  stated  in  regard  to  whether  that  is  simply  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  product,  or  the  net  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hill.  Lumber  and  building  materials  is  the  item,  and  I  have 
read  the  other  items.    Does  that  affect  your  statement  at  all? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  for  in  this  article  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether 
that  is  an  advance  in  net  stumpage  or  whether  it  is  the  lumber  in 
the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  lumber  and  building  materials.  Stumpage  would 
not  be  building  material. 

Mr.  HiNES.  If  it  is,  I  offer  this  explanation:  I  just  stated  that 
there  was  the  question  of  the  payment  of  labor  in  the  woods,  which 
in  that  period  has  increased  100  per  cent.  That  would  necessarily 
increase  the  price  of  lumber,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  increase  the 
price  of  the  net  stumpage. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  other  things  that 
you  stated  had  advanced  far  more  than  the  lumber  had — iron,  steel, 
and  things  of  that  kind.     And  belting,  I  think  you  said. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  clothing,  etc.  Lumber  having  advanced  far  be- 
yond all  of  these  items — being  the  highest  advance  of  any — would 
that  affect  your  views  as  to  the  advisability  or  nonadvisability  of 
lowering  or  taking  off  the  duty  on  lumber? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  would  not.  I  would  think  still  that  lumber  should 
have  protection,  because  labor  cuts  a  tremendous  figure  in  the  price 
of  the  lumber — about  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this :  If  the  duty  on  lumber 
is  taken  off,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  on  the  price 
of  lumber  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  it  would  give  an  opening  for  Canada,  for  its 
tremendous  amount  of  low-grade  lumber.  Our  low-grade  lumber  here 
can  not  stand  the  greater  cost  of  transportation.  In  Canada  they  ex- 
port largelv  their  good  lumber  to  England,  an(f  it  leaves  a  large 
amount  of  low-grade  lumber  to  find  a  market  in  this  country,  which 
would  come  in  direct  competition  with  ours.  It  would  compel  us  to 
either  leave  in  our  woods  a  large  amount  of  stock  which  we  could  not 
afford  to  take  out,  or  else 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  be  obliged  to  leave  that  cull  stuff  in  the 
woods? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  own  some  timber  in  Canada,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  HiNBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Right  in  the  face  of  that,  I  want  to  say  that  you  are 
a  fair  fellow.  You  are  the  first  man  who  has  appeared  berore  the 
committee,  who  owns  Canadian  stumpage,  who  does  not  want  the 
duty  removed  from  lumber. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Thank  you.    We  want  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asked  you  why  you 
did  not  raft  the  lumber  down  the  Mississippi  River,  as  was  done  many 

{rears  ago.     If  you  attempted  to  raft  it  down  the  river — kiln-dried 
umber — it  would  be  apt  to  absorb  some  of  the  moisture,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  HiNEfl.  It  certainly  would.    It  would  not  be  in  condition  for 
the  market  after  it  arrived  at  its  destination. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  impossible  to  do  it,  tinder  the  conditions  now  f 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  could  not  be  done  any  more,  could  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  it  has  been  given  up. 

Mr.  Hill.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Clinton,  Iowa,  was  a  large  manu- 
facturing point? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  W.  J.  Young,  and  Mr.  Lamb,  and  others 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  I  know  of  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  has  all  disappeared? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  same  interests  put  their  money  into  mills  that  were 
nearer  to  the  point  of  the  timber  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Hill.  Could  not  that  cheaper  transportation  be  obtained  by 
floating  the  logs? 

Mr.  Hikes.  vVell,  there  would  be  the  loss  of  the  logs  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  sap,  etc. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  a  man  who,  some  years  ago,  bought  from  Mr. 
Harvey,  in  Chicago,  four  carloads  of  12,  14,  and  16  foot  beveled  sid- 
ing, absolutely  clear,  at  $24  a  thousand.  Can  it  be  produced  now 
at  all? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  furnish  it  at  that  price. 
Where  was  that  delivered  at  $24  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  freight  to  New  England  is  about  85  cents.  It 
would  cost  about  $2.50  a  thousand  to  deliver  it,  and  our  price  to-day 
at  the  same  place  would  be  $28  or  $29  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  really  wanted  to  furnish  lumber  cheap  to  the 
man  who  builds  houses — the  small  fellow — ^you  would  raft  this  lum- 
ber down  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  rough  and  then  finish  it  at  St 
Louis  or  at  some  point  of  distribution  down  there,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No  ;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  all  this  hullabaloo  for,  then,  about  cheap 
water  transportation? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  in  shipping  that  for  imme- 
diate use  in  the  houses  I  would  dress  it  at  the  point  where  it  is 
shipped,  in  order  to  save  the  freight  rate.  Lumber  that  is  dressed 
pavs  one-third  of  the  freight  rate  that  undressed  lumber  pays. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  this  immense  amount  of  land  that  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Weyerhauser  and  his  partners,  including  yourself 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
Weyerhaeuser  company. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  were  co- 
related  with  Mr.  Weyerhseuser. 

Mr.  Hikes.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  my  company,  but  I  am  not  nec- 
essarily a  stockholder  in  many  of  the  interests  that  he  has  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  if  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  is  a  stockholder  in  one 
of  your  companies,  that  is  different  from  your  being  a  stockholder  in 
one  of  his? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Unfortunately  for  me,  it  is.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  bought 
5,000,000  acres  of  the  land  that  those  interests  have  at  $5  and  $6  an 
acre? 

Mr.  HiNES.  They  bought  a  large  tract  of  timber  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  1898,  but  what  the  price  was  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  the  price  was? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  it  not  always  been  understood  among  lumbermen 
that  he  got  a  remarkable  bargain  by  buying  at  $5  and  $6  an  acre? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  would  like  to  say  that  at  that  time  they  had  been 
trying  to  sell  that  land  for  a  long  period.  At  that  time  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  remarkable;  but  since  lumber  has  advanced,  of  course,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  better  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  it  not  such  a  remarkable  bargain  that  there  was 
much  newspaper  talk  of  there  being  something  crooked  in  the  way 
he  came  to  make  the  bargain? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  lumber  is  there  on  an  acre,  just  roughly? 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  know  exactly,  or  anybody  else ;  but  how  much 
lumber  is  there,  roughly,  on  an  acre  of  this  Weyerhaeuser  timber  land 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  it  runs  all  the  way  from  twenty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand to  the  acre,  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  stumpage  on  it  is  how  much  now  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  stumpage  would  be  all  the  way  to-day  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  stumpage  $3  a  thousand? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no;  that  is  a  mistaken  idea  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  could  manage  to  sell  some 
at  50  cents  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  know  we  have  been  offered  within  a  year  some 
of  the  Oregon  stumpage  at  those  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  away  on  where  you  can  not  get  to  it,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No.  The  tract  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  people  in  some 
places  is  off  miles  and  miles  from  a  railroad. 

Mr.  BorTELL.  Now,  on  this  very  important  question  of  preserving 
our  forests,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  natural  supply  of  lumber 
for  Canada  is  not  the  United  States,  and  is  not  the  natural  supply 
for  the  United  States  Canada  ?  In  other  words,  if  there  was  not  a 
stick  of  lumber  growing  in  Canada  to-day,  would  not  its  natural 
source  of  supply  Be  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  if  there  was  not  a  stick  of  lumber  growing  in 
the  United  States,  its  natural  source  of  supply  would  be  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  reference  to  preserving  the  forests,  then,  must  we 
not  take  the  stumpage  of  Canada  and  the  stumpage  of  the  United 
States  as  an  entirety  1 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  would  be  the  broad  way  of  looking  at  it.  I 
think  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Clark,  in  questioning  you  on  this  point,  evi- 
dently with  the  view  that  the  tariff  was  helping  to  preserve  the 
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United  States  forests,  used  this  expression :  "  If  Canada  wishes  to 
denude  her  forests,  why  let  it  go."  Now,  if  Canada  completely  de- 
nuded her  forests  for  the  benefit  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
then  Canada  in  turn  would  draw  all  her  lumber  supply  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  and  deplete  our  country. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  So  that,  looking  ahead,  taking  a  broad  view  for  the 
future  generations,  which  this  preservation  of  forests  contemplates, 
is  it  material  whether  we  denude  all  of  the  Canadian  forests  first, 
and  then  denude  all  of  the  United  States  forests,  or  whether  we  de- 
nude them  both  separatelv  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  the  latter  plan  would  be  the  more  advan- 
tageous. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  these  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  tho 
preserving  of  the  forests  must  treat  the  Canadian  and  the  United 
States  forests  as  an  entirety,  and  conceive  some  scheme  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  tariff  for  reforestation  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  for  replanting,  as  they  have  in  France,  as  the 
trees  are  destroyed?    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  think  that  is  the  broad  way  of  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  whole  forests  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
must  be  taken  as  an  entirety? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  not  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  been  trying  to  drive  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country 
into  burning  this  surface  stuff  in  some  careful  and  scientific  way  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  sapling  growth  that  we  have  been 
talking  about? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  lumbermen  themselves  are  careful  of  the  balance 
of  their  timber.  Those  who  have  the  interest  of  the  timber  at  heart 
naturally  try  to  preserve  it  by  attending  to  the  burning  themselves  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  but  a  great  many  farmers  up  in  that  coun- 
try who  want  to  clear  land  will  set  fire  to  the  timber. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  a  farmer  up  there 
will  sot  fire  to  timber  as  valuable  as  the  timber  you  have  been  testify- 
ing about  here,  do  you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no;  but  you  spoke  about  the  small  saplings  and 
timber  of  that  kind.  The  farmers  place  more  value  on  the  land  for 
farming  than  that  small  stuff  amounts  to.  They  go  ahead  at  certain 
dry  times  and  they  endeavor  to  burn  it  off.  Those  fires  sometimes 
catch  on  to  other  districts,  and  that  is  what  causes  the  fires  such  as 
we  have  had. 

Mr*.  Clark.  You  have  scalped  that  place  so  clean  that  in  what  was 
originally  the  finest  white-pme  region  in  the  world  you  can  travel 
miles  and  not  see  enough  trees  to  remind  you  that  there  ever  was  a 
pine  forest  there. 

Mr.  HiNES.  But  in  all  those  districts  there  are  the  most  beautiful 
farms  in  the  country.  You  would  not  see  a  tree  on  them.  They  have 
been  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  cut  saplings  now  that  only  make  strips  4  inches 
wide,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Hikes.  We  do  not  cut  timber  that  only  makes  4-inch  strips. 
The  strips  are  about  6  inches.  .     . 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  that  the  question  of  compejtitjon 
would  not  reach  below  Kansas  City,  with  reference  to  the  lumjhier 
trade  in  the  Southwest.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  who 
have  to  build  the  houses  on  the  farms,  on  the  prairies  of  tlie  South- 
west, would  be  able  to  do  so  as  cheaply  with  the  tariff  off  as  they 
would  with  the  tariff  on,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  I  do.  ,  , 

Mr.  Randell.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  a  $2  tariff,  they  can  build 
just  as  cheaply  as  if  w^e  did  not  have  that  tariff? 

Mr.  Hikes.  In  that  locality,  yes;  because  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  lumber  from  Canada  to  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  would  be  so 
great  that  it  would  not  affect  the  matter  and  make  cheaper  lumber 
there.  , 

ISifr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  that,  not  having  a  tariff,  the  high- 
est point  that  the  lumbermen  could  put  their  prices  would  be  $2 
lower  than  with  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  am  basing  my  calculations  on  the  present  prices  of 
lumber.     I  say  if  the  duty  w^as  taken  off  to-day,  with  the  present 

8 rice  of  yellow  pine,  they  could  not  afford  to  ship  from  Canada  to 
[ansas  or  Texas  for  consumption,  because  the  present  price  of  yel- 
low pine  is  so  low  in  Texas,  ilissouri,  and  Kansas,  and  all  that  ter- 
ritory, that  they  could  not  compete  with.it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  wall  not  be 
raised? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  of  course  some  conditions  may  come  up 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  expect  it  to  be  raised  very  shortly,, 
especially  if  the  tariff  is  left  ?  Do  you  not  expect  it  to  be  very  much 
higher? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  do  not.  for  this  reason.  Of  course  this  is  in  my  own 
judgment,  simply.  I  think  there  are  so  many  mills  in  the  States  of 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi  that  to-day  the  produc- 
tion far  exceeds  the  demand  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  there  were  28,000 

Mr.  Hikes.  Mills. 

Mr.  Rakdeix.  In  the  United  States.  You  do  not  mean  that  each 
mill  has  a  separate  owner,  do  you ?  ,,,, 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  very  largely.  I  should  say  that  in  80  per  cent 
of  the  cases  they  are  owned  separately  and  are  entirely  separate  inter- 
ests, no  one  mill  having  any  interest  in  the  others. 

Mirl  Rakdell.  If  you  had  to  buUd  farmhouses  and  farms,,  in  lpiuik^7. 
ins  up  the  prairies  of  the  Southwest,  you  would  just  as  sQon  <^o  tjiat 
with  'the  tariff  as  without  the  tariff,  would  you  not — if  you  h^^d.to  do 
it  in  the  next  twenty-five  years?  Would  you  do  it  as  cheaply  with 
the  tariff  as  without  it?  ^  ,   ,    ,,,, 

Mr.  Hik;es-  If  I  lived  in  Kansas,  I  think  I  would  say  yes,  Jfor  t^s 
reaJteh:  The  present  manufacturers  in  this  country  being  the  largest,, 
buyers  of  farm  products,  if  the  lumber  interest  of  this  cpi^qt-fl^  is.fco 
^0  to  CaAada^  you  take  away  from  here,  a  tremendous  buying,  pp.wei* 
from  those  Very  same  farmers.    For  that  reason,  if  I  were  living  in 
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that  territory,  I  would  rather  have  a  duty  on  it  and  have  the  lumber 
business,  un(ier  that  condition,  than  to  have  it  taken  away. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  on  account  of  your  lumbermen  eating  so 
much  Kansas  corn? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  they  have  the  horse  question,  and  feed,  and 
everything  the  farm  produces. 

Air.  Randell.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  limit  to  the 
price  bv  taking  the  tariff  off?  That  would  not  help  to  limit  the  price 
of  lumber  on  the  prairies  of  the  Southwest? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  prairies  of  the  South- 
west at  all.  It  would  affect  them  in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
probably  New  York  and  some  of  the  other  larger  places.  It  would 
not  affect  the  Southwest  at  all.    That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  your  idea  is  that  in  coal,  and  to 
^ome  extent  in  raw  iron  ore,  lumber,  and  the  heavy  materials,  there 
is  a  zone  in  which  the  freight  rate  limits  the  sale? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  outside  of  that  zone  nothing  that  happens 
affects  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  No  ;  but  the  zone  very  largely  affects  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  where  this 'question  w^ould  be  vital  would  be 
the  zone  that  strikes  through  Kansas  City,  Kentucky,  and  Pitts- 
burg  

Mr.  Hines.  I  should  say  that  the  zone  would  be  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  on  the  west  and  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  zone  in  which  this  problem  comes  up? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  the  great  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  were  the  man  who 
furnished  the  lumber  to  west  Texas,  if  you  were  the  producer  of 
that  lumber,  you  would  just  as  soon  have  the  tariff  off  as  on? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  do  not.     On  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  the  consumer  of  the  lumber,  would  you 
jiot  rather  have  it  off  than  on? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way :  All  of  the  lumber  that 
is  produced  in  Texas  is  not  used  there.  Some  of  it  is  used  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Randell.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  talking 
about  the  consumer  of  lumber,  who  builds  the  faimhouses.  dwellings, 
and  outhouses  on  the  prairies  of  west  Texas — the  consumer. 

Mr.  Hines.  The  producer  of  that  lumber  sells  only  a  part  of  the 
lumber  in  Texas.  The  balance  is  sold  as  far  north  as  Cnicago,  and 
as  far  east,  probably,  as  Buffalo.  You  can  see  cars  of  lumber  in 
Buffalo  and  New  York  every  day  coming  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  lumber  can  be  sent  to  Buffalo  from  Texas,  why 
<5an  not  lumber  from  Michigan  be  sent  to  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Because  the  transportation  from  Canada  to  Texas  is  so 
much  higher,  proportionately. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  a  down-hill  pull  all  the  way  on  the  Mississippi 
River — unless  the  water  runs  up-hiU. 

Mr.  iliNES.  The  railroad  company  does  not  regulate  its  rates  by 
^'  downhill  "  or  "  uphill."    The  rates  are  regulated  oy  distance. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  that  we  have  not  as  fair  a  rate? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  would  not  put  it  in  that  way. 
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Mr.  Eandell.  Suppose  we  did  have  a  fair  rate.  Then  you,  as  a 
lumber  producer,  would  just  as  soon  have  the  tariff  off  as  on,  would 
you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  as  a  lumber  consumer,  would  you  just  as  soon 
have  it  on  or  off ?    Which  would  you  prefer? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  would  prefer  in  bom  cases,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
farmer  in  Kansas 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  talking  about  west  Texas. 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  would  prefer  the  duty  on,  on  this  article. 

Mr.  Randell.  Both  ways  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Absolutely.' 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  T.  A.  BBOWN,  OF  NOBTH  CABOUNA. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here,  first,  as  a  manufacturer; 
and  I  am  also  representing;  2,300  mills  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  manufacturing  principally  what  is  known  as  short- 
leaf  pine,  or  North  Carolina  pine.  The  condition  that  has  con- 
fronted the  manufacturers  in  that  section  of  the  country  for  the  last 
twelve  months  has  been  a  deplorable  one.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
mills  have  been  closed  down,,  because  thev  could  not  operate  profit- 
ably. Ninety  per  cent  of  the  output  oi  those  mills  goes  into  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States'  market — into  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  the  different  New  England  States. 

We  come  directly  into  competition  with  the  Canadian  lumber  in 
the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State,  and  that  is 
the  only  thing  we  fear  at  all  from  the  Canadian  lumber,  if  the  tariff 
is  removed. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  here  to-day  about  the  tar- 
iff, and  its  effect  on  the  farmer  and  the  lumberman.  If  I  understand 
the  tariff,  it  affects  the  man  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  man  in  the 
South  or  East.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  part  of  the 
country  it  is  in. 

Now,  when  we  commence  figuring  on  the  cost  of  lumber  as  com- 
pared with  ten  years  ago,  I  will  say  that  I  got  lumber  and  put  it  on 
the  cars  at  that  time  for  $7.50  and  $8  a  thousand,  rough  yellow  pine. 
The  same  lumber  to-day  brines  about  $14  a  thousand. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  note  the  difference  in  the  conditions  and  the 
cost  of  the  product.  I  bought  stumpage  then  at  25  cents  per  thou- 
sand, and  I  hired  a  negro  for  from  50  to  60  cents  a  day  to  operate 
the  mill,  and  I  bought  my  corn  from  Missouri  and  the  other  Western 
States  at  59  cents  a  bushel,  and  I  bought  my  hay  for  $12  a  ton.  To- 
day I  pay  the  same  negro  laborer  $1  to  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  day,  and 
we  are  paying  $1  per  oushel  for  corn,  and  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  for 
stumpage.  So  that  it  is  costing  us  more  than  double  to  produce  that 
lumber  to-day  what  it  did  ten  years  ago;  but  we  are  not  getting 
double  the  price  for  it. 

Here  is  another  condition  that  obtains  there.  In  1894,  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  between  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
the  inland  railroads,  away  from  water  transportation,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  run  down  all  the  way  and  ship  their  product  by 
water,  tliere  were  but  two  mills  in  that  distance  of  400  milas  between 
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Norfolk,  Va.,  and  CharlevSton,  S.  C.  That  >vas  under  the  former 
conditions.  To-day  we  have  under  the  conditions  that  have  existed 
for  the  last  five  years  2,300  mills  in  operation,  employing  115,000 
operatives;  and  dependent  upon  the  limiber  industry  in  those  States 
are  at  least  000,000  people — 50  per  cent  of  whom  liave  been  out  of 
employment  for  the  last  six  months,  because  50  per  cent  of  the  mills 
have  been  closed  down  and  unable  to  operate. 

I  have  heard  a  good  bit  about  the  question  of  a  trust,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  a  member  and  vice-president  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine 
Association  when  the  Government  sent  some  secret  service  men  into 
that  territory  to  investigate  and  find  out  if  we  were  not  in  a  trust — 
and  it  frightened  some  of  our  members  nearly  to  death.  [Laughter.] 
Now,  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  call  2,300  little  mills  a 
trust,  many  of  whom  do  not  know  how  many  mills  there  are  in 
existence,  wuth  no  ownership  in  conmion,  and  nothing  in  common, 
and  the  mills  buying  their  products  one  from  the  other,  sometimes  at 
profitable  prices.  I  have  rim  my  planing  mill  from  the  products  of 
six  other  mills,  three  of  which  I  have  no  interest  in  wnatever.  I 
simply  bu^  their  products — buying  from  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Pine  Association.  I  state  this  to  remove  forever  any  idea 
of  any  lumber  trust.  I  do  know  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
agitation  all  over  the  country  about  a  lumber  trust,  and  a  great  many 
people  believe  that  such  a  thing  does  exist.  I  really  think  that  they 
conscientiously  believe  that  we  have  sat  down  and  dictated  the  price 
at  which  lumber  is  sold  all  over  this  country. 

It  is  not  hard  for  a  practical  lumberman,  or  for  anyone  else,  to 
understand  whj'  lumber  is  higher  now  than  it  has  been.  I  have 
operated  and  cut  lumber  at  $6.50  and  $7  and  $8  a  thousand.  Then 
we  rolled  the  lumber  right  up  to  the  side  of  a  new  railroad  and 
sawed  it  and  put  it  on  the  cars. 

But  that  entire  matter  has  changed  throughout  the  South,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends.  In  other  words,  the  lumber  on  the  new 
railroads  that  have  been  built  has  been  exhausted,  and  we  have  num- 
bers of  little  mills  to-day  that  are  hauling  the  himber  on  wagons  for 
6  miles  to  transportation. 

On  the  question  of  protection,  I  take  the  broad  stand  that  if  tile 
and  brick  and  steel  and  cement  are  protected,  as  they  are  from  30 
to  60  per  cent,  the  companion  article  entering  into  the  very  same 
building  should  be  also  protected,  under  the  general  principle  of  pro- 
tection. I  do  not  know  why  lumber  should  be  singled  out  and  the 
duty  on  that  placed  at  10  per  cent  when  the  companion  article  of 
cement  is  protected  at  32  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  why  lumber  should 
be  protected  only  10  per  cent  when  the  grain  of  the  West  is  pro- 
tected 20  or  25  per  cent,  when  it  enters  into  our  cost  of  production. 
I  take  the  stand  that  if  this  country  is  to  have  a  settled  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  w^e  are  going  to  have  a  protective  tariff,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  lumbermen  should  not  enjoy  a  protective  tariff  as  well 
as  the  steel  manufacturer  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  point. 

As  far  as  the  profit  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  last  twelve  months 
is  concerned,  I  asked  one  of  the  most  eminent  bankers  the  evening  I 
left  home  how  many  lumber  mills  in  the  territory  in  which  he  dealt 
had  failed  in  the  last  six  months,  and  lie  answered,  "  25  per  cent." 

I  know  of  a  number  of  large  mills  in  that  territory  now  tliat 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  have  been  for  twelve  months.    I 
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could  name  several  of  the  mills  the  managers  of  which  have  told  me 
that  they  have  operated  for  at  least  six  years  and  have  never  paid 
but  one  dividend,  even  under  the  prosperous  conditions  that  we 
have  had. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  tariff  had  been  $6  a  thousand  on  lumber, 
there  woidd  have  been  substantially  the  same  percentage  of  failures 
during  the  last  year,  would  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  hard  times  now  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness is  in  no  sense  attributable  to  the  question  of  competition  or  tariff? 

Afr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  for  the  last  twelve  months; 
no. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  that  argument  would  seem  to  me  to 
have  little  bearing  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  they  operated  the  year  before,  and  should  have 
made  sufficient  profit  to  have  bridged  over  one  bad  year. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Therefore  their  profits  in  the  lumber  business  in  that 
section  have  not  been  as  great  as  the  public  generally  supposes,  be- 
cause any  man  who  operated  the  year  before  at  a  large  pront  should 
certainly  be  able  to  take  care  of  a  bad  year,  such  as  we  have  just  gone 
through.    Therefore  it  does  have  a  bearing. 

Mr.  CiJVRK.  What  makes  you  pick  out  the  worst  year  there  has  been 
since  the  Dingley  bill  was  enacted  to  make  your  comparison? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  going  back  to  the  year  when  we  were 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  identically  the  same  Dingley  rates  when  you 
were  flourishing  that  you  have  now  when  you  are  in  the  hole? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  lumber  business  has  been  gradually  improving  in 
our  section  of  the  country  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  you  had  the  same  Dingley  rates  when  you  were 
flourishing  in  the  last  ten  vears  that  vou  have  now  when  you  are  in 
the  hole? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  Dingley  rate  did  not  make  the 
prosperity,  unless  it  also  got  you  in  the  hole,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  has  been  an  overproduction  of  lumber  for  the 
last  twelve  months  as  compared  with  the  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  expect  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  keep  you 
making  money  when  you  have  an  overproduction  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  but  on  the  other  hand 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  trouble  about  the  whole  thing  is  that  when 
you  first  started  in  this  sawmill  business  down  on  the  lines  of  those 
railroads  the  trees  were  standing  right  along  the  right  of  way,  and 
right  next  to  it,  and  it  cost  nothing  to  get  to  it,  and  you  made  immense 
profits. 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  did  not  say  that,  because  lumber  was  lower  at 
that  time  and  we  did  not  make  as  much  profit  as  we  have  made  since. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  did  make  emy  profit  in  the  ten  years? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  at  that  period  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  this  ten-year  period. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  timber  was  removed  in  our  section  long  before  the 
time  of  the  advanced  prices,  and  therefore  we  did  not  get  the  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  when  you  started  in,  the  trees  grew  so  close  to  the 
railroad   that  the  transportation  of  the   logs  cost  you   practically 
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nothing.  You  have  cut  out  all  that  timber  close  to  the  railroads,  and 
now  you  have  to  do  like  other  people.  You  have  to  haul  the  logs 
from  a  distance,  like  the  people  haul  them  out  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clabk.  And  you  want  the  law  now  fixed  so  that  it  will  make 
the  same  kind  of  conditions  for  you  that  you  had  when  the  railroads 
and  the  timber  were  right  togetner? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  did  not  make  money  then,  with  the  extremely 
low  price,  and  the  demand  for  lumber  as  low  as  it  was  at  that  time, 
then  our  opportunity  for  making  it  has  gone. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  your  argument  to  be  this :  Because  the 
steel  trust  gets  an  enormous  tariff,  and  these  other  things  that  are  used 
in  your  business  get  a  very  large  tariff,  that  you  want  to  be  marked 
up  with  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  speaking  of  the  principle  of  protection.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  protection,  I  say  that  one  article  should  not  stand 
alone. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  be  to  mark  them  down  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  no  objection  to  marking  them  down.  I  say 
emphatically  that  if  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  go  to  free- 
trade  conditions,  if  you  put  wheat  and  corn  and  other  commodities  on 
the  free  list,  then  lumber  asks  nothing,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  $1  a  thousand  on  lumber  is  free 
trade? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  come  to  be  talking  about  free  trade,  then  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  do  not  want  to  have  the  $2  taken  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  took  $1  off?     How  would  that  strike  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  would  let  in  a  lot  of  low-grade  Canadian 
lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  say  you  pay  for  Missouri  corn  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  corn  (»osts  us  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  freight  rate  on  a  bushel  of  corn  from 
St.  Louis  to  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  Imovv.  From  Chicago  to  my  point  is  23 
cents.     I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  buy  all  the  corn  you  want  in  Chicago  for  64 
cents  a  bushel,  or  in  St.  Louis,  either,  and  23  cents  added  to  that 
would  make  87  cents.  If  you  are  paying  $1  for  Missouri  corn  or 
Illinois  corn  somebody  is  gouging  you  to  the  extent  of  13  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  rate  of  23  cents  is  to  our  seaboard.  We  have  to 
add  to  that  the  cost  of  transportation  to  our  point,  and  the  cost  of 
brokerage,  which  brings  it  up  to  $1. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  where  the  retailer  comes  in  and  skins  the  lum- 
berman. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  could  sell  without  some 
profit — ^say,  5  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  this  bogus  tariff  of  15  cents  a 
bushel  on  corn  ever  put  up  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  American  corn  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  that  specific  tariff;  no.  But  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  do  find.  I  live  at  a  point  from  which  is  shipped  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  strawberries  in  the  world.  Now,  they  ship  to  Pittsburg. 
TVhi  minute  there  is  a  depression  in  the  iron  market  our  people  get 
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to  running  around  almost  crazy  to  know  where  they  can  dispose  of 
them,  because  Pittsburg's  labor  is  not  employed. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you." 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  explaining.  I  am  trying  to  explain  what  you 
did  ask.  I  believe  that  if  that  Tabor  there  was  put  down  to  the  same 
starvation  point,  they  would  not  be  able  to  buy  those  strawberries. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  secret  of  this  collapse  in  the  lumber  business  ia 
that  you  have  been  speculating  in  the  yellow  pine  until  you  got  the 
price  of  yellow  pine  in  th(}  tree  up  above  where  it  ought  to  have  been^ 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  stumpage  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  grows  out  of  the  wild  speculation  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  three  or  four  vears. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  own  5,000,000  feet  of  stumpage.  I  go  out 
in  the  open  market  and  bu}^  the  rough  product  ana  finish  it.  Yet 
last  year  I  ran  my  mill  without  any  profitr^in  fact,  at  a  small  loss. 
The  other  man  is  cutting  the  lumber  at  a  starvation  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  grew  out  of  the  collapse  of  business,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  that  came  under  this  blessed  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true.  Now,  I  do  not  want  it  to  continue. 
That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  came  about  under  that  bill.  What  do  you 
want?     Do  you  want  an  increase  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  rather  have  it  increased  if  I  have  §ot  to  pa}' 
a  high  tariff  on  some  other  articles.  I  believe  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  in  revising  it  up  or  down? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  lower  articles  might  be  raised  and  the  higher 
ones  lowered.  That  is  a  question,  I  think,  for  you  gentlemen  to  go 
into  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  but  we  can  not  take 
up  but  one  schedule  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  can  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  if  this  country'- 
has  protection  all  articles  are  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  favor  of  raising  the  tariff,  then? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  were  going  to  revise  and  write  the  bill  I  should 
lower  a  great  many  of  the  schedules,  I  am  frank  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  For  instance,  I  would  like  to  have  leather  as  cheap  as 
I  can  get  it  to  belt  my  mill.  If  a  man  were  going  to  write  it  for  his 
personal  benefit  he  would  make  that  provision. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  get  leather  cheaper?  I 
will  help  yoii  with  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  unquestionably  think — I  do  not  know  what  the  tariff 
on  that  is 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  pretty  high  on  leather  and  all  leather  products, 
and  on  hides. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  leather  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  New  England  manufacturers  that  sell  you  this 
leather  belting  want  the  hides  free,  but  they  will  not  agree  with  me 
and  with  you  and  other  people  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  leather  or  cut 
it  do>vn  to  a  reasonable  price  so  that  all  can  have  a  fair  deal. 
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Mr.  Brown.  You  western  men — I  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
personally,  I  will  not  say  that,  but  I  know  that  the  average  western 
larmer  would  seriously  object  to  taking  the  duty  off  of  hides. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  would  not  object  ir  you  took  it  off  of  leather  and 
leather  products. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  should  reduce  it  to  a  10  per  cent  basis.  I 
should  reduce  the  higher  articles,  and  when  they  were  extremely  low 
I  would  ti*y  to  put  them  on  as  fair  a  footing  with  the  other  as  possible. 
I  would  equalize  it  as  near  as  possible ;  but  I  would  not  be  willing  per- 
soilally,  if  T  had  the  power,  to  strike  the  tariff  off  of  every  commodity 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  wants  to  do  that.  That  is,  I  have  not  heard  of 
anybody  that  did. 

'  Mr.  BouTELL.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  would  not  be  anxious 
to  have  the  tariff  on  furniture  reduced,  would  they? 

Mr.  Brown  (to  Mr.  Clark).  I  understand  they  are  asking  that  the 
$2  on  lumber  be  taken  off.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  ask  that  and  some  ask  to  put  it  at  $1.  We  are 
trying  to  find  out  the  facts  so  as  to  be  fair  and  just  in  readjusting  this 
tariff. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  were  going  to  take  a  companion  article,  such  as 
steel,  iron,  or  cement,  I  would  put  the  tariff  on  lumber  up  and  reduce 
the  others,  and  thus  put  them  on  a  parity. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  would  cut  down  the  tariff  on  leather  and 
everything  you  use  in  manufacturing  your  lumber,  w^ould  you  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly,  if  I  was  going  to  do  it  for  my  own  personal 
benefit;  but  if  it  is  to  be  done  for  the  countr^^  at  large  I  would  give 
consideration  to  all  articles  and  reduce  those  that  are  extremely  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  universal  grab  game.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it.  But  that  is  the  policy  on 
which  we  have  built  this  country  up.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would 
call  it  a  "  grab  game  "  or  not,  but  you  can  not  have  one  article  pro- 
tected and  another  not  protected. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  are  ^oing  to  have  protection,  let  us  have  it  on 
lumber.    That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  induce  the  cement  men  and  the  rest  of  them 
to  bring  it  down  to  where  you  are,  then  we  might  consider  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  Then  I  can  not  see  yet  why  lumber  should  be  singled 
out  and  why  you  should  take  off  the  $2  which  they  are  asking  to  have 
taken  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  bc^cause  the  people  have  to  build  houses.  They 
can  not  get  along  without  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  have  to  build  houses  out  of  concrete  and  steel 
and  other  materials,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  will  build  them  out  of  concrete  if  the  price 
of  lumber  does  not  go  down. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  hope  they  will. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  tariff  is  a  "  grab  game,"  the  lumberman  got 
the  poorest  "  grab  "  in  the  bag,  did  he? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  recently. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  would  not  be  anxious 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  furniture  of  low  grades,  would  they? 
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Mr.  Brown.  No;  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  protection  we  want 
it  for  every  part  of  the  country.    . 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Bight  in  that  line,  we  are  going  to  raise  $300,000,000 
on  imports.  We  can  not  do  that  without  affecting  the  domestic  in- 
dustries  

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Without  orotecting  them. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  we  can.  We  can  raise  $300,000,000  with- 
out protecting  anything. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  \Vell,  we  are  not  g:oing  to. 

The  Chairman.  Except  Porto  Rican  coffee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  plan  is  to  do  the  maximum  amount  of  good 
and  the  minimum  amount  of  e\il. 

Mr.  Brown.  Unqua^tionably ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  leather  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  duty  on  lumber  is  $2  a  thousand,  j^ecific,  which  amounts  to  about 
12  per  cent.  It  was  21  per  cent  ten  years  ago,  but  it  amounts  to 
about  12  per  cent  now — ^perhaps  a  little  more  this  year.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  leather  and  the  specific  duty 
of  $2  on  lumber  equal  an  ad  valorem  of  12  per  cent.  Probably  there 
is  not  a  very  great  deal  of  difference  because  of  the  undervaluation  on 
leather.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  probably  is  not  worth  much  more 
than  12  per  cent  actually ;  so  you  are  rather  unfortunate  in  picking 
out  your  specification  about  the  "  ^ab  game.''     , 

Mr.  Brown.  I  said,  if  T  were  going  to  make  the  tariff  for  my  own 
special  benefit,  I  would  do  that.  I  qualified  it  in  that  way.  I  said, 
if  I  were  going  to  make  the  tariff  for  my  own  benefit  and  my  own 
section  alone,  I  would  pick  out  the  thing^  we  used,  and  take  all  the 
tariff  off;  but  that  I  thought  this  committee  was  making  the  tariff 
for  the  country  at  large,  and  they  could  not  pursue  that  course. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  getting  information,  to  see  what  we  shall 
do. 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  You  are  a  southern 
business  man,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  your  view.  AVhere  an  indus- 
try in  this  country  is  able  to  compete  and  to  control  the  market 
against  foreign  competition,  it  must  be  in  a  pretty  live  condition, 
must  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  an  industry  in  this  country  has  driven  for- 
eign competition  out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  foreign  competition 
only  amounts  to  a  third  of  the  market,  it  is  pretty  well  controlling  the 
market  and  fixing  the  prices,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  appear  so  upon  its  face;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  revising  a  tariff  bill,  where  the  tax  now 
is  prohibitive,  is  not  that  a  good  point  to  start  to  reduce,  until  you 
get  down  to  wjiere  at  least  one-third  of  the  market  is  showing  some 
effect — as  long  as  you  control  two-thirds  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  WluTe  the  tariff  is  absolutely  prohibitive,  and  where 
there  is  a  complete  control  of  the  product,  if  you  are  going  to  start 
on  any  to  reduce,  that  should  be  the  one  to  start  on. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thai  is  not  only  a  revenue  tariff  and  a  protective 
tariff,  but  a  monopolistic  tariff. 
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Mr.  Browx.  Certainly ;  but  we  think  lumber  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
list.  And  yet  these  gentlemen  come  and  ask  us  to  remove  the  10  per 
cent  we  have  here  now.    That  is  what  we  are  objecting  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  ad  valorem  rate  is  now  about  11  or  12  per 
cent  on  lumber,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  secret  of  your  trouble  about  the  furniture  busi- 
ness is  that  the  panic  stopped  the  buying  of  furniture,  practically  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Xow,  you  say  there  is  no  trust.  If  that  is  true,  how 
did  it  happen  that  the  Government  got  it  into  its  head  that  there 
was  a  trust,  and  started  out  to  hunt  for  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.     I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  different  mills  did  you  say  there  were  in 
the  United  States;  or  did  you  state  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  28,000  in  the  United  States,  I  think.  I  did 
not  state  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Most  Of  them  are  very  small  portable  sawmills,  are 
they  not 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  a  great  many  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  do  not  count  lor  anything  in  the  management  of 
the  business 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  you  ask  me  to  agree  to  that.  I  will  say  no. 
In  out  territory  we-have  2,300  in  three  States,  and  I  know  of  only 
about  15  ver}'^  large  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  nearly  all  small  mills? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  price  of  selling  lumber  at 
all,  do  they?     They  hardly  enter  into  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Brow^n.  Yes,  indeed, 

Mr.  Clark.  Locally  they  do? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  as  far  as  the  general  market  is  concerned  the 
price  of  lumber  is  fixed  by  a  few  big  mill  owners,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  our  territory,  when  I  left  home,  there  were  more 
buyers  there  than  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  They  come  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  other  places,  and  they  go  to  the 
little  mills  and  buy,  and  it  is  shipped  to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  small  mills 
have  been  disappearing  and  that  they  are  all  merged  in  the  big  com- 
panies, or  largely  so? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  in  m}'  section.  I  do  not  know  of  one  such  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  have  more  undeveloped 
water  power  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  they  develop  the  water  power  do  they  use  it  for 
milling  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  for  sawmills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  can  they  not  use  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  must  run  the  mills  out  to  the  timber,  and  they 
must  do  it  by  portable  st«am  power. 
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Mr.  Clark.  So  there  is  no  hope  for  cheaper  lumber  through  the 
development  of  electricity  by  water  power? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  in  our  State.  Tne  timber  that  is  owned  by  the 
large  companies  is  scattered  all  over  the  territory — 1,000,000  here  and 
1,000,000  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  can  you  aflford  to  haul  the  logs  down  there  to 
the  sawmills? 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  the  present  conditions  you  can  not  afford  to 
haul  them  a  mile. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  bottom  has  fallen  clear  out,  has  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  the  conditions  of  1908  I  know  we  hauled  the 
lumber,  good  heavy  logs,  to  the  mill  and  then  hauled  it  8  miles  to  the 
railroad  and  made  a  profit  on  the  operation. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1907  you  mean? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  1908. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  said  1908  it  was  incorrect.  I  have  heard  a  good 
many  men  talk  about  the  profits  on  lumber.  I  sold  in  1908  four  car- 
loads of  lumber  at  an  average  profit  of  $18  per  thousand 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1907. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  but  I  also  sold  along  with  that  lumber  200,000 
feet  that  I  did  not  get  a  dollar's  profit  on.  I  picked  out  the  better 
grades  of  that  timber  and  got  a  verv  good,  handsome  profit  on  it,  so 
mat  on  the  200,000  feet  I  made  a  fair  profit,  because  I  had,  on  the 
extra  large  timber,  gotten  a  profit  which  paid  me  a  reasonable  profit 
for  handling  the  other. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  overstocked  with  lumber,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  for  the  last  several  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhy  do  you  not  let  up  on  the  rapid  consumption  of 
the  forests,  so  that  it  will  leave  some  tor  posterity? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  now ;  we  have  been  forced  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  have. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  can  not  control  the  little-mill  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whsit  is  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  can  not  control  the  little-mill  man.  If  it  is  his 
land  and  he  has  timber  on  it  he  can  cut  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  large  mill? 

Mr.  Brow^n.  I  mean  one  that  will  cut  50,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  there  are  only  15  of  those  in  your  territory? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  there  are  about  25  or  80  of  those  larger  mills 
in  that  territory,  cutting  from  50,000  up  to  about  100,000  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  operate  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  territory  does  not  extend  that  far — the  territory 
of  the  association  I  represent.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  interested  in 
this  question  of  the  conservation  and  preservation  of  our  forests,  but 
I  can  not  conceive  how  cheap  lumber  will  cause  any  man  to  preserve 
his  forests. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  right  in  that  connection. 
The  President  appointed  me  on  this  commission  for  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  and  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  invited  me  to  ffo  down 
to  North  Carolina  the  other  day  with  him.  I  could  not  do  it  on 
account  of  this  hearing.  He  was  going  there  to  get  up  some  kind  of  a 
scheme  to  preserve  the  timber,  so  that  the  wat^r  will  not  all  run  off. 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  want  to  say  that  I  wrote  Mr.  Pinchot  a  persoaal  let- 
ter asking  him  to  come  and  look  at  the  destruction  of  my  timber,  and 
to  extend  the  gentleman  an  invitation  to  come  along,  to  see  whiere 
thousands  of  acres  of  timber  have  been  burned  to  get  pasturage. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wanted  to  go,  but  I  could  not,  on  account  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  and  I  know  that  a  negro  will  go  out  with  a  gun 
at  night,  and  he  will  cut  down  a  $25  tree  to  catch  a  25-cent  'possum. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  clap  him  in  jail,  he  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  the  man  who  has  land  and  who  is  getting  $1.25 
or  $1  stumpage  for  it,  does  not  care  to  catch  the  negro.  It  costs  too 
much. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  the  case  in  North  Carolina,  what  sense  is 
there  in  this  great  propaganda  which  you  say  you  are  in  favor  of, 
and  which  I  am  in  favor  of,  of  the  Government  undertaking  to  pre- 
serve those  forests  down  there  to  keep  the  country  from  drying  up? 
If  there  is  no  way  to  compel  the  people  of  North  Carolina  themselves 
to  help  take  care  of  the  timber  of  North  Carolina,  what  sense  is  there 
in  the  Federal  Government  undertaking  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  believe  that  everything,  almost,  in  this  country 
is  done  by  agitation.    By  the  persistent  agitation  of  that  question  the 

fjople  will  be  stirred  up,  and  they  will  take  care  of  a  thing  like  that, 
believe  that  will  help  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  wa}'  to  do  it  is  to  enforce  the  criminal  law 
against  those  violations.  / 

Mr.  Brown.  T  go  on  the  broad  principle  that  if  you  want  it  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  make  it  valuable  it  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  say  that  a  negro  will  cut  down  the  most  valu- 
able tree  in  North  Carolina  to  catch  an  opossum.  What  does  he  care 
about  the  value  of  the  tree? 

Mr.  Brown.  But  the  owner  cares  for  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  of 
value.  AMien  he  gets  25  or  50  cents  stumpage  away  back  from  the 
railroad,  with  no  profit  in  getting  it  out,  it  is  not  valuable,  and  he  does 
not  care  to  protect  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  criminal  otfense  in  every  State  in  the  Union  to 
go  on  a  man's  place  and  cut  a  tree  down. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Poi'.  Under  which  condition  do  you  think  the  destruction  of 
forests  has  been  the  graver — under  very  low  prices  or  under  high 
prices? 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  low  prices — on  the  principle  that  a  man  will 
take  care  of  anything  that  is  valuable.  Even  a  negro  will  do  that. 
He  is  not  cutting  down  the  trees  now  for. the  25-cent  'possum,  as  he 
used  to,  because  the  stumpage  is  worth  more.    It  is  a  warning  to  him. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  think  that  the  high  price  of  the  lumber  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  stumpage  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  the  peo- 
ple to  preserve  their  forests? 

Mr.  Brown.  Unquestionably.  Now,  let  us  take  this  question  of 
preserving  the  forests.  Suppose  a  man  has  1,000  acres  of  land  located 
2  or  3  miles  away.  To  put  a  warden  there  to  catch  the  man  who  is 
cutting  down  the  tree  to  get  the  'possum,  and  to  put  the  fires  out, 
would  cost  him  $25  a  month,  to  keep  the  man  there;  and  he  can  not 
afford  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  the  growth  of  timber  compensate  him  for 
tjiat? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  3,000  acres? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  said  1,000  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  growth  of  timber  on  1,000  acres,  you  say,  is  not 
great  enough  in  twelve  months  to  pay  $300  a  year  for  a  warden? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  if  it  were,  you  would  not  have  any  use  for 
this  commission  to  preserve  the  forest,  because  it  would  produce 
itself  so  rapidly  under  favorable  conditions  that  we  would  not  be 
clamoring  on  this  (question  now. 

Mr.  Griggs,  ^'ou  mean  that  it  would  not  pay  to  make  this  expendi- 
ture of  $300  a  year  on  1,000  acres. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  timber  does  not  grow  in  one  year.  If  it  did 
grow  in  one  year,  it  would  pay.  Why,  suppose  a  man  undertook  to 
protect  1,000  acres  of  land  by  putting  a  warden  on  it.  It  takes 
twenty-five  years  for  it  to  grow  in  timber  so  that  it  is  valuable. 

Mr."  FoRDNEY.  About  what  proportion  of  your  product  of  logs  is 
low  grade? 

Mr.  Brown.  When  this  panic  came  on  we  sent  to  every  man  who 
was  working  in  the  woods,  and  we  gave  them  instructions  to  cut  the 
tree  for  the  first  and  second  cutting,  and  to  leave  the  balance  in  the 
woods.  Under  that  ctmdition  we  have  managed  to  raise  the  price  of 
our  manufactured  product  $1.76  per  thousand.  That  is  the  only  way 
we  live!  We  have  produced  3,000,000  feet  of  timber  and  wasted 
2,000,000,  and  left  it  in  the  woods  as  worthless,  because  we  can  not 
market  it  under  the.se  conditions.  In  1907,  under  those  conditions,  we 
did  use  the  tree  up  close,  and  got  a  small  profit  for  the  low-grade 
timber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wlien  Mr.  Knapp  stated  this  morning  that  the 
average  was  about  20  per  cent,  he  did  not  get  it  very  correctly,  did  he? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  calculate  that  by  cuttmg  the  timber  close  we  wiU 
^et  about  20  or  25  per  cent  of  a  grade  above  No.  4. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Brown,  do  you  know  of  a  hnnber  trust  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  whatever.    There  is  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Hn^L.  If  you  cut  off  the  short-leaf  pine  forest,  how  many  years 
will  it  take  before  it  is  ready  to  cut  again  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  From  the  seed  it  will  grow  in  tw-enty-five  years  to 
make  a  very  fair  amount  of  timber. 

Mr.  HiLii.  And  the  long-leaf  pine  does  not  grow  that  soon,  does  it? 

Mr.  Buown,  The  long-leaf  pme  takes  very  much  longer.  I  know 
the  lumbermen  in  the  South,  down  in  the  eastern  part,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  moisture  in  the  land,  can  cut  over  their  land  every 
five  years^  and  get  a  fair  amount  of  cutting;  but  they  do  not  cut 
bel6w  12-inch  tunber^  becaiLse  it  is  not  provable  to  cut  that  small 
timber  off. 

Mr.  HiUi.  How  small  do  you  cut} 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  below  12  to  15  inches,  and  very  little  of  that.  That 
larger  tinaber.  grows  very  rapidly,  and  will  replace  itself  in  from  five 
to  ten  yeiirs.  But  that  is  of. much  more  rapid  growth,  within.  100 
miles  of  the  coast,  than  it  is  back  in  the  hill  lands.  ^  My-  experience  is 
that  in  the  State  of  Maine  it  takes  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  in 
that  part  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia. 
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Mr.  BouTBLL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  cutting  lumber 
more  or  less  in  North  Carolina  ever  since  Baleigh  landed  on  North 
Carolina  soil,  over  three  centuries  ago. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr,  BouTEix.  For  fear  that  it  may  not  be  brought  out,  I  want  to 
ask  you  this:  North  Carolina  is  the  largest,  or  next  to  the  largest, 
furniture  producer  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  that  our  factories  are  the  largest,  but 
we  produce,  I  think,  the  second  largest  output  in  the  United  States. 

IVlr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  how  many  spindles  there  are  in  opera- 
tion in  cotton  factories  in  North  Carolina  at  present? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  not  recall;  but  we  manufacture  more  cotton 
than  we  produce. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  are  the  second? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  the  number  of  mills;  but  our  mills  are  not  so 
large.  We  consume  more  cotton  than  we  produce.  The  number  of 
spindles  I  can  not  give  you  now. 

Mr.  BouTELL..  I  wanted  to  compare  them  with  the  number  twelve 
years  ago,  but  I  can  probably  find  that  out  from  Pome  other  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  A.  FBEEXAN,  OF  ST.  LOTJIS,  HO. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Freeman  &  Smith  Lumber  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  an  announcement  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Freeman,  before  you  proceed.  The  committee  will  sit  until  7 
o'clock,  and  will  then  take  a  recess  of  an  hour,  returning  at  8  o'clock. 
You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  view  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  quite  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  desire  to  be  heard  in  this  matter,  may  I 
consistently  suggest  or  request  that  I  may  receive  the  usual  courtesy 
of  this  hearing  and  have  the  principal  part  of  the  cross-examination 
come  later  in  my  testimony? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  want  to  complete  your  statement 
without  being  cross-examined  at  all? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Not  entirely.  I  have  no  objection  to  interruption 
or  cross-examination,  but  it  is  easy  to  confuse  those  of  us  who  are  not 
used  to  much  public  speaking,  and  we  sometimes  get  off  the  drift 
of  our  remarks,  and  I  very  much  fear  that  I  might  fall  into  that 
calamitv. 

Mr.  lioTjTELL.  I  suggest  the  witness  continue  and  signify  when  he 
is  ready  to  be  interrogated. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  will  be  more  satisfactory.  You  may 
proceed  upon  that  basis,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  selected  for  a  brief  consideration  on  this 
whole  topic  the  lines  of  objection  that  are  made  to  the  present  tariff 
on  lumber.  I  believe  that  the  lumbermen  as  a  class,  while  believing 
that  the  present  tariff  dutj'  is  far  from  an  excessive  one,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  can  be  defended  as  an  adequate  one  in  comparison  with 
our  general  tariff  schedules,  are  ready  and  willing  to  let  well  enough 
alone  and  to  continue,  if  may  be,  the  prosperous  conditions  we  have 
enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Now,  in  considering  the  details  of  the  objection  that  is  made  to 
our  contentions,  I  wish  to  take  them  up  in  order.  The  first  point  I 
wish  to  dwell  upon,  and  very  briefly,  is  the  general  subject  of  tariff 
le^slation.- 

Personally — and  I  think  I  am  speaking  for  a  great  majority  of  the 
lumbermen — I  believe  and  have  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  protection  to  American  industries.  I  have  no  academic  argu- 
ment to  make  on  that  question.  Most  of  the  time  since  the  war  I 
have  been  an  observer,  as  all  of  you  gentlemen  doubtless  have,  of 
the  practical  workings  of  the  protective  and  the  antiprotective  sys- 
tems, so  called. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  pardon  us,  but  we  do  not  care  to  hear 
any  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  especially  at  this  hour 
and  this  day. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  perhaps  should  state  that  I 
have  no  purpose  of  getting  mto  a  general  tariff  discussion,  only  I 
wish  to  say  this,  that  observation  has  taught  us  that  a  general,  ade- 
quate protection  has  resulted  generally  in  a  pretty  good  condition 
throughout  the  country  at  large,  and  to  our  particular  industry. 
When,  about  ten  years  ago,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  the  placing  of  lumber  upon  the  tariff  list,  we  then 
began  a  period  of  fair  prosperity,  not  reaching  its  culmination  until 
a  Rttle  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Now,  I  am  not  disposed  to  claim,  but  I  want  to  disclaim  at  once, 
that  the  whole  of  the  prosperitj^  coming  to  the  lumber  industry  has 
been  the  result  of  tariff  conditions;  nor  do  I  for  one  moment  allow 
that  the  tariff  conditions  are  chargeable  with  the  calamities  that  have 
befallen  us  in  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  that  argument  a  great  many  times. 
You  will  please  abandon  that  and  come  down  to  facts  in  reference  to 
the  statement  you  have  to  present. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  a  pertinent  fact  in  regard  to  our  industry. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  all  about  prosper itj-.  We  have  not  been 
here  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  desire  to  continue  that  no  further,  if  the  commit- 
tee please. 

I  want  to  take  up  the  question  of  cheap  lumber  for  the  consumer, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  come  back  a  little  to  the  same  proposition.  I 
do  believe,  if  you  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  a  good  deal  of  confu- 
sion has  arisen  in  my  mind  to-day  in  listening  to  the  testimony  as 
to  the  probable  effect  of  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list.  Whether  I 
am  to  decide,  or  whether  you  gentlemen  can  decide  from  the  testimony 
you  have  heard,  that  the  effect  is  going  to  be  to  make  cheap  lumber  or 
make  dearer  lumber,  I  am  seriously  in  doubt.  But  I  do  know  this, 
that  if  you  propose  to  enter  upon  a  condition  of  things  in  this  coun- 
try that  makes  our  people  generally  not  prosperous,  we  are  likely  to 
have  cheap  lumber  enough  and  nothing  with  which  to  buy  the  cheap 
lumber. 

Our  farmer,  who  seems  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  most  of  our  con- 
sideration, wants  most  of  all  the  home  market.  Nothing  helps  to  fur- 
nish him  that  home  market  more  than  does  the  industry  we  re^^resent 
The  prices  at  which  lumber  may  be  sold  now  or  at  any  other  time  are 
simply  questions  of  supply  and  demand.    We  who  manufacture  lum- 
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ber  have  been  confronted  two  or  three  times,  within  the  times  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  we  have  ever  had,  with  the  fact  that  we  were 
producing  more  lumber  in  America  than  the  American  people  wanted 
to  consume,  and  every  effort  we  have  made  to  curtail  our  ^output  has 
been  met  with  the  crj^  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  and  the 
forces  of  the  Government  must  be  put  upon  us  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  cheerfully  consent,  however,  to  the  doctrine  that  the  tariff  re- 
duced upon  lumber  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  give  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  consumer  a  little  cheaper  lumber.  But  there  will  follow  other 
calamities  that  will  very  much  more  than  offset  it. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  is  the  doc- 
trine of  reciprocity.  It  is  a  great  big,  large  word  that  has  sounded 
well  and  has  been  pretty  generally  used.  My  own  candid  conviction 
is  that  as  a  practical  proposition  reciprocity  has  resulted  simply  in 
our  being  asked  to  give  up  something  we  do  not  want  to  give  up  in 
order  to  get  somethmg  we  do  not  care  very  much  whether  we  get. 

A  very  substantial  argument  that  has  l>een  produced  against  the 
retention  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  has  been  the  hue  and  cry  that  our 
dear  newspaper  friends  and  the  interesting  yellow-back  magazines 
have  promulgated,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  lumber  trust.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  desire  to  impeach  the  intelligence  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  despite  any  of  their  suggestions  to  the  contrary,  that  down 
deep  in  their  hearts  a  single  one  of  them  believes  such  a  thing  as  a 
hunber  trust  exists  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Mr.  Cof'KRAN.  You  take  the  lil^erty  of  impeaching  me  in  that 
Ime 

The  Chairman.  T  thought  it  was  understood  the  witness  was*  not 
to  be  interrupted  ( 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  he  said  he  could  be  interrupted. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  conchided  your  statement? 

Mr.  Freeman.  If  he  wishes  to  ask  a  question;  yes.  sir.  , 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  not  concluded  your  statement,  you 
may  go  on.    I  understand  you  have  concluded  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  T  have  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  I  will  not  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Freeman.  T  simply  state  this,  that  all  of  this  talk  suggests 
to  my  mind  this  situation :  If  there  is  a  gentleman  on  this  committee 
or  any  other  place  who  seriously  in  his  mind  entertains  the  idea  that 
there  exists  such  a  thing  as  a  lumber  trust  to-day  in  the  United 
States  I  will  guarantee  cheerfully  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary,  if 
he  will  give  me  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  permit  a  suggestion?  Instead  of  trying 
to  read  the  committee's  minds  suppose  you  say  what  you  are  trying 
to  say. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  my  method  of  saying  that  there  is  no  lumber 
trust. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  no  argument  of  interest  to  this  committee 
at  all. 

Mr.  Freeman.  If  any  gentleman  wishes  proof  of  it  I  thiiik  I  can 
furnish  it  to  him. 

On  the  practical  question  of  forest  conservation  I  frankly  adniit 
thnt  if  I  could  be  shown  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  or  a  removal 
of  tariff  duty  would  substantially  improve  the  opportunities  for 
forest  reproduction  in  the  United  States,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to 
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yield  a  good  deal  of  my  opinion  in  the  matter.  There  is  but  one  way 
by  which  you  can  ever  conserve  the  forests.  You  may  have  all  of  the 
recommendations  and  all  of  the  schemes  that  you  care  to  devise.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  making  the  forests  worth  conserving.  Frankly 
that  means  higher-priced  lumber.  If  it  is  desired  to  conserve  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  it  can  only  be  done  by  making  those 
forests  worth  taking  care  of;  by  making  it  so  that  the  owner  of  them, 
in  the  production  of  his  lumber,  will  use  up  the  product  that  is  now 
goin^  to  waste. 

It  lias  been  testified  to-day  that  we  only  have  about  thirty  years' 
supply  of  timber  in  this  country,  and  if  we  love  our  country  it  is 
necessarjr  for  us  to  do  something  to  save  that  for  posterity;  and 
only  having  thirty  years  they  propose  to  introduce  and  bring  in  here, 
for  the  destruction  of  a  present  prosperity,  enough  more  timber,  at 
their  own  calculations,  to  last  only  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  understand  that  statement. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Very  well.  There  is  about  one-half  as  much  timber 
in  Canada  and  British  Columbia  as  there  is  in  the  whole  of  America* 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  we  only  have  thirty  years'  supply  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  and  add  to  it  one-half  of  the  amount  which 
they  have  in  Canada  and  that  would  make  forty-five  years.  I  said 
fifteen  years  longer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  your  proposition  now. 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  1803  I  believe  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
discover  something  about  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, and  after  a  considerable  survey  and  examination  reported  to 
their  superiors  that  the  forests  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  were  not 
worth  considering;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  been,  nearly  all 
of  them,  cut  away. 

Mr.  (JLARK.  1803? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  That  is  the  jear  we  got  the  Louisiana  Purchase? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  that  is  the  jrear  we  got  it.  The  forests  had 
been  cut  away  by  the  Indians.  I  simply  bring  that  in  to  illustrate 
the  value  sometimes  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  cut  it  off — ^the  Indians? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  presume  it  must  have  been  Lo,  the  poor  Indian. 

Mr.  Randell,  Who  made  a  statement  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  can  not  give  you  the  name  at  this  time.  You  will 
find  it  in  an  old  report  that  was  made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  ifobody  from  Missouri  made  it? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No  ;  I  think  the  man  from  Missouri  would  have  to 
be  shown  differently. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  report  naade  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir ;  I  said,  or  intended  to  say,  by  some  parties 
in  interest 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  was  it  made? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  giving  it 
as  an  absolute  fact,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  statistics. 
It  has  been  placed  upon  record,  and  I  think  I  can  secure  the  means 
of  information,  but  1  do  not  have  it  at  hand. 
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^  I  do  want  to  say  in  all  sincerity  that,  in  addition  to  the  making 
of  timber  valuable  and  worth  conserving,  there  is  one  other  thing 
that  has  to  be  done,  and  the  forestry  department  has  well  recognized 
that  from  the  beginning — that  is,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  organized 
force  which  shall  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  actual  owners  of  the 
timber  to  be  conserved.  That  is  a  simple  proposition.  Now,  do  those 
people  believe  that  by  an  attack  upon  this  industry  they  are  going 
to  secure  that  cooperation?  Is  it  human  nature  that  thev  are  ^oing 
to  secure  it  that  way  ?  I  venture  the  prediction  that  if  the  tariff  on 
lumber  is  reduced  at  this  time,  the  whole  scheme  of  forestry  restora- 
tion and  conservation  will  be  practically  dead  for  the  next  ten  years. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  allude.  The 
people  who  are  making  the  cry,  who  are  appearing  before  you,  are 
just  in  the  same  attitude  exactly  as  we  are.  They  are  all  interested 
parties.  I  have  been  a  little  surprised  that  possibly  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  has  not  been  before  this  committee  to  plead  his 
cause.  Gentlemen  from  this  country,  ten  years  ago,  when  we  were 
making  a  strong  effort  to  secure  this  tariff  of  $2  per  thousand,  men 
high  in  the  service  of  their  country,  who  had  made  great  fortunes  in 
the  white  pine  of  the  North,  had  stripped  off  the  timber  from  the 
lands,  had  invested  those  fortunes  in  Canadian  timber,  and  used 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  persuade  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ffive  them  free  lumber  at 
that  time  and  not  to  put  a  tariff  on,  created  a  condition  very  similar 
to  the  condition  with  which  we  are  confronted  at  this  time.  Gentle- 
men who  have  made  their  money  in  American  woods,  have  cut  over 
their  timber,  have  gone  and  forsaken  their  brethren  in  this  country, 
and  have  invested  their  savings  in  Canadian  stumpage,  and  they  will 
be  mighty  glad  to  have  us  help  them  at  this  time.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  our 
Congress  to  aid  them  or  give  them  any  such  support. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  the  conditions  you  state,  they  ought  not  to 
have  very  large  savings  to  invest  in  that  timber.  Under  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  l^fore  the  tariff  was  put  on  the  lumber  they 
ought  not  to  have  very  large  savings  to  invest  anywhere,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  made  that  statement  anywhere. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  said  our  brethren  have  left  us  with,  their  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  have  taken  the  savings  with  them  that  they 
have  made  and  have  forsaken  our  side  of  the  question  and  have  gone 
into  Canada  and  have  procured  their  future  timber  supplies  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  are  willing  to  give  up  part  of  your  opin- 
ion to  see  this  reforestation  scheme  worked  all  around  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  not  willing  to  give  up  any  of  your  tariff  I 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  when  I  said  I  would  give  up  my 
opinion  it  would  mean  if  I  could  be  convinced  that  that  would  con- 
serve our  forests,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  that;  but  it  would  take  a 
whole  lot  of  testimony  to  convince  me,  I  will  admit. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  President  of,  the  United  States  has  been  voluble 
and  vociferous  on  that  subject,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  my  friend  Captain  White  made  reply  to 
that,  which  I  would  hardly  dare  to  make. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  need  not  repeat  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Freeinan,  if  there  is  no  lumber  trust,  then  how  does  it 
happen  that  ther^  is  such  a  wonderful  uniformity  of  prices? 

Mr.  Frbeman.  I  have  thought  of  that  question,  or  course.  I  will 
have  to  answer  to  that  just  as  I  have  to  the  question  about  trusts. 
I  sa5[  there  is  no  trust.  I  affirm  with  equal  confidence  there  is  no 
unanimity  or  uniformity  of  prices.  I  will  say,  further,  we  can  give 
you  the  proof  of  that  ii  you  will  call  at  my  office  in  St.  Louis  at  any 
time;  or,  if  you  will  send  an  agent  there,  I  will  offer  you  abundant 
proof  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  first  time  I  am  in  St.  Louis  I  will  call  upon  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  you  file  that  information  as  a  part  of 
your  remarks,  showing  there  is  no  uniformity  of  prices?  (Jan  you 
do  that  very  easily? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  would  have  to  do  it  this  way.  I  could  simply 
have  the  gentleman  accompany  me  to  a  half  a  dozen  different  con- 
cerns and  let  him  ask  them  what  they  would  take  for  certain  com- 
modities at  that  time  or  any  other  time. 

Let  me  state  with  all  sincerity,  and  I  think  I  can  back  this  up — ^I 
think  there  are  plenty  of  gentlemen  here  who  know  that  it  is  true — 
that  there  never  has  been  a  time,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times, 
when  very  many  of  the  articles  on  the  lumber  list  could  not  be  ob- 
tained at  varying  prices  at  any  market  in  the  United  States  at  any 
time,  a  variation  of  from  one  to  three  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  due  to  the  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  in  the  same  market,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. Take  the  city  of  St  Louis,  and  I  have  never  known  a  time 
when  I  could  not  have  gone  out  and  bought  lumber  there  at  a  varia- 
tion of  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  thousand,  on  almost  any  item 
on  the  list.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few  times  when  there  may  be  an 
exception,  when  some  particular  item  is  short  in  supply. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  own  timber  lands,  as  well  as  manufacture 
lumber? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  your  lands? 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yellow  pine? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  short  leaf  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  acres  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  About  33,000  to  35,000  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Bought  at  $2  or  $3  an  acre? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Jfo,  sir;  unfortunately  I  did  not;  but  I  did  buy  it  a 
good  deal  less  than  it  is  worth  to-day.  I  could  have  bought  it,  if  I 
had  had  the  courage  of  my  convictions  and  a  little  more  money,  at  a 
good  deal  less  than  $2.  I  went  there  nearly  eighteen  years  ago.  I 
could  have  bought  it  at  $1.25  an  acre. 

STATEMEin  OF  C.  W.  NIBLET,  OF  LA  OEANDE,  OEEO. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  detain  you  long.  I  just 
want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  price  of  lumber,  about  which  we  have 
had  some  question,  that  the  price  of  lumber  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  now 
is  as  low  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  on  all  rough  lumber. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  that  true  last  year? 
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Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir;  it  is  less  now  than  it  was  last  year,  but  you 
can  buy  to-day  in  Oregon  all  kinds  of  rough  lumber  at  as  low  prices 
as  you  could  in  1898,  ten  years  ago.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  tariff 
being  reduced  or  taken  off  of  lumber.  We  think  it  would  hurt  our 
business.  We  have  a  right  to  ask,  we  think,  that  it  be  continued  at 
least  as  it  is.  As  to  the  idea  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
Mr.  Pinchot,  that  taking  the  tariff  from  Canadian  lumber  would 
save  our  forests,  I  think  we  can  show  you  a  more  excellent  way.  I 
am  going  to  air  this  subject  a  little  here,  because  I  think  it  is  proper, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time. 

The  stump  land,  land  that  has  been  cut  off  and  denuded,  has  been 
disposed  of  m  this  way  in  our  section  of  the  country.  We  have  sold 
in  eastern  Oregon — and  when  I  say  we,  I  mean  my  company  alone — 
40,000  acres  to  sheep  men  for  pasturage.  That  hill  and  mountain 
land  is  worth  little  tor  anything  else  after  the  trees  are  cut  off  of  it. 
It  is  not  the  best  pasturage  in  the  world,  but  we  have  rented  some 
to  the  sheep  men  for  from  8  to  10  cents  an  acre  per  year  for  pasturage. 
Now,  why  could  not,  and  why  should  not  the  Government,  if  it  wants 
this  land  for  reforestation — and  it  does,  doubtless — secure  that  same 
land  instead  of  the  sheep  men  getting  it?  Buy  it,  condemn  it,  give  the 
Government  the  right  to  condemn,  if  necessary,  and  your  registers 
and  receivers  in  the  different  land  offices  and  land  districts  may  be 
made  the  jud^s  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  secure  this  land  for 
reforestation  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  the  sheep  men.  The 
amount  that  would  be  received  by  grazing  sheep  on  that  land  would 
pay  the  interest  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  sheep  interfere  with  reforestation? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir;  not  after  the  trees  get  started  a  little  to  grow. 
On  the  very  young  trees  thev  will  cut  thel>ark,  but  after  they  grow 
a  little  the  sheep  do  not  botner  them.  Cattle  can  be  grazed  on  that 
land  right  from  the  beginning,  and  produce  some  revenue.  So  there 
is  a  chance  not  only  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  but  millions 
of  acres  to  grow  timber,  and  if  were  a  country  different  from  ours, 
steps  would  be  taken  to  handle  that  matter  in  a  practical  way.  It 
is  what  you  would  do  and  what  I  would  do,  and  it  can  be  done,  and 
done  easily.    It  is  feasible  and  practicable. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  do  not  the  citizens  do  it? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  I 
do  not  care  to  do  it.    We  sold  to  the  sheep  men. 

Now,  as  to  the  famine  of  timber:  We  all  know  that  in  the  West, 
in  that  warm,  generous  climate,  trees  will  grow  in  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  from  the  seed  or  a  small  sapling,  to  18  or  20  or  24  inches  in 
diameter.  We  have  timber  on  hand  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  last 
us  thirty  years,  and  with  the  Canadian  timber,  forty-five  years.  We 
can  produce  timber  in  thirty  years  and  do  it  easily.  There  is  no  great 
danger  of  timber  famine  ii  the  timber  interests  are  taken  hold  of  in 
some  practicable  and  feasible  way,  which  I  think  I  have  suggested. 

I  have  some  photographs  here  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  to 
the  committee,  together  with  statistics  showing  the  cost  of  houses,  the 
amount  of  lumber  that  enters  into  them,  and  showing  that  those 
houses  are  built  in  the  city  of  Portland  at  remarkably  low  figures. 
You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  the  plumbing  in  the  house 
is  substantially  the  cost  of  the  lumber — that  is  to  say,  the  plumbing 
costs  as  much  as  the  lumber. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  no  surprise  to  me. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Here  is  a  photojgraph  of  a  house  which  was  taken  July, 
1908;  estimated  cost  or  a  six-apartment  building,  Benton  street^ 
Portland,  Oreg.  I  will  not  take  time  to  read  all  the  details,  but  will 
hand  thesepictures  around  for  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
examine.  The  statistics  accompanying  the  photograph  show  the  cost 
of  excavating,  grading,  plumbing,  painting,  plastering,  brickwork, 
tin  roof,  window  and  frame  work,  heating  plant,  lumber,  carpenter 
work,  etc.  This  is  a  $9,000  building.  The  lumber  was  only  $624. 
The  plumbing  in  this  building  was  $1,320.  That,  however,  is  an 
extreme  case.  Here  is  another  one  that  is  just  a  lumber  house  entire, 
with  a  concrete  foundation.  Here  is  a  lumber  house  that  cost  $4,500. 
There  are  28,000  feet  of  lumber  in  it,  which  in  Portland  cost  $518. 

The  Chairman.  Those  statistics  are  given  on  the  backs  of  those 
photographs? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  may  hand  them  up  to  the  committee, 
and  we  will  look  at  them  at  our  leisure. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so.  I  would  just  like  to  say  is  to 
(K>mmon  and  high-grade  lumber,  that  in  eastern  Oregon,  where  I 
live,  we  do  not  get  10  per  cent  of  the  high  grade.  There  -s  90  per 
cent  of  our  trees  that  is  common  stock.  So  that  if  the  tariff  is  taken 
off  and  the  cheap  lumber  is  allowed  to  come  into  our  country,  we  are 
just  that  much  worse  off. 

I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  detain  you  any  longer.  I 
will  present  these  photographs  to  you  and  would  like  to  have  you 
look  at  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  at  present  prices  you  could  not 
ship  any  rough  lumber  out  of  the  State? 

Mr.  NmLEY.  Oh,  no;  we  ship  out.  We  ship  as  far  as  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  the  present  prices  would  not 
enable  you  to  do  so? 

Mr.  In  iBLEY.  Oh,  no ;  we  ship  the  high-grade  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  by  sea  or  rail,  or  both? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  By  rail  pretty  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  shipped  from  there  by  sea  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  from  Portland;  but  I  am  inland. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  pretty  good  prices  for  it  in  the  past 
ten  years,  up  to  about  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  In  1907,  very  good  prices;  yes,  sir.  This  year  any- 
thing but  good  prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  generally?  Was  the 
industi^  prosperous? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  present  depression  is  because  of  the 
depression  in  trade  generally,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  think  that  is  true ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  so  much  building  going  on  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  an  improvement  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  run  of  prosperity,  there  would  be  a  great 
demand  for  your  lumber? 
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Mr.  NiBLEY.  There  is  sure  to  be  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  not  exhausted  in  a  great  meas- 
ure your  lumber  resources  on  the  Pacific  slope? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No ;  we  have  a  ver jr  large  amount  of  stumpage  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
wait  before  you  cut  it  all  off,  and  get  some  of  the  high  prices  that 
will  come  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  after  the  lumber  stumpage  in 
the  United  States  is  cut  off?  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  blessing 
to  you  if  it  came  that  way? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  My  banker  will  not  let  me  wait  The  sheriff  would 
get  me,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  so  badly  off  as  that,  after  ten  years  of 
prosperity? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Liable  to  be ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  cut  this  lumber  all  off,  notwithstanding 
ten  years  of  prosperity  which  you  have  had  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Not  cut  it  all  off,  but  I  must  keep  my  mills  going  or 
else  discharge  a  great  number  of  men  that  are  depending  on  them 
for  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  honestly  afford  to  take  a  little  less 
profit  than  you  have  for  the  past  ten  years? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  keep  the  sheriff  away? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  margin  so  small  as  that? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  only  made  a  fair  and  reasonable 
profit  of  the  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  make  in  the  year  1906? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  could  not  say  offhand ;  probably  10  or  15  per  cent  on 
our  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  averaged  that  for  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  1906? 

Mr.  N1BI-.EY.  No;  prior  to  that  it  was  less;  some  years  very  much 
less. 

The  Chairman.  From  1900  to  1906,  what  was  the  leanest  year  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Between  1900  and  1906?  We  have  always  averaged 
close  to  10  per  cent  in  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  averaged  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes ;  close  to  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  the  reducing  or  the  taking  off  of 
the  duty  would  make  any  difference  in  prices? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
lumber  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Not  very  familiar;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  they  had  to  pay 
as  much  for  labor  there,  or  even  more  than  you  pay,  and  that  the  ma- 
chinery was  brought  there,  imported  from  the  United  States  and  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  30  per  cent  imder  their  tariff,  because  there  was  no  com- 
petition, would  they  still  be  in  as  favorable  a  position  as  you  to  sup- 
ply the  United  States? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  To  some  parts  of  the  United  States  they  would  be  in 
very  much  more  favorable  position  than  we. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  speaking  of  British  Columbia. 
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Mr.  NiBLEY.  I,  too,  am  speaking  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  So  near  you  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  They  could  send  lumber  b}'  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  into  certain  markets  in  the  East  for  less  than  we  could, 
because  of  the  freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  is  less  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  about  it? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Since  we  have  been  here  we  have  had  that  question  up. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  know  that,  you  can  not  determine 
whether  on  the  whole  they  have  any  advantage  or  not  without  the 
duty. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  have  understood  the  difference  in  freight  was  some- 
thing like  $2  or  $3  per  thousand  feet. 

T^e  CitAiRMAN.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Two  or  three  dollars  per  thousand  feet  of  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  know  how  much  more  they  pay  for 
machinery  or  how  much  more  they  pay  for  labor  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  I  do  not.  I  Imow  they  do  not  pay,  as  a  rule,  any 
more  for  labor.    They  pay  less  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  export  any? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  make-up  in  the  cost  of  your  lumber  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  price  of  stumpage  in  feritish  Columbia  as 
compared  to  Washin^n  and  Oregon,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would^  hurt  very  materially,  would  it  not,  if 
that  timber  came  in  competition  with  yours? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  That  is  our  judgment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Especially  on  your  low-grade  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  portion  of  your  product  is  low  grade? 

Mr.  NiBiJBY.  Our  proportion  in  eastern  Oregon  is  nearly  90  per 
cent  low-grade. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  under  cle^ir,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Take  out  your  good  common. 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  There  is  about  40  per  cent  of  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  do  you  market  the  most  of  that  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  In  Idaho  and  near-by  St^ites.  ♦ 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  do  not  get  very  far  away  with  it,  on  account  of 
high  freight  rates? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  The  low  grade  from  Canada,  coming  in  competition 
with  your  lumber,  would  greatly  or  materially  interfere  with  your 
business,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Well,  it  would  just  depress  the  market  that  much; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  leave  a  large  per  cent  of  your  low  grade  in 
the  woods  now  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  do  now,  when  lumber  is  so  much  cheaper  than  it 
has  been. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  $2  tariff  on  lumber  does  not  seem  to  affect 

Jrour  market  nearly  so  much  as  when  there  are  prevailing  low  prices 
ike  there  are  now  ? 

Mr.  N1BI4EY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  lumber  is  high,  you  do  not  need  the  duty? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  If  it  were  high  enough,  we  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  1896  you  did  not  need  the  duty,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  would  not  want  to  say 
offhand. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  opinion,  or  can  you  ^ve  an  opinion  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes ;  I  can  give  an  opinion  that  I  tmnk  lumber  should 
have  its  reasonable  share  of  protection  just  the  same  as  iron  or  steel 
or  any  other  commodity.    That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  lumber  was  labor.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Substantially  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Nibley.  Yes;  not  including  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  said  labor.  Of  course  that  would  not  in- 
clude stumpage. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  said  labor  was  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   That  is  not  right,  if  you  include  stumpage? 

Mr.  Nibley.  The  80  per  cent  I  would  take  to  oe  labor,  and  about 
20  per  cent  to  be  other  incidental  charges  outside  of  stumpage. 

Mr.  Fordney.  To  answer  the  chairman,  labor  is  not  all  the  cost 
that  enters  into  the  cost  of  production  of  lumber? 

Mr.  NroLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  did  not  include  stumpage,  and  stumpage  is  an 
item  in  the  question  when  put  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Nibley.  Stumpage  is  certainly  a  matter  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  lumber,  when  you  get  through  with  it, 
ready  to  deliver  it,  is  made  up  of  the  stumpage  plus  the  labor? 

Mr.  Nibley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  whole  of  it? 

Mr.  Nibley.  And  what  profit  we  put  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  Except  the  interest  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  Nibley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  the  cost  of  lumber  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  nearest  to 
your  place  is  stumpage  plus  labor  plus  interest  plus  wear  and  tear 
on  machinery.    How  much  of  the  total  is  labor,  in  per  cent? 

Mr.  Nibley.  I  should  say  of  the  total  probably  70  per  cent  is 
labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  got  right  back  close  to  where  it  started  from. 

Mr.  Nibley.  About  70  per  cent  is  labor.  Some  places  it  is  more, 
and  some  places  it  is  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  the  Canadians  happen  to  get  such  a  lower 
freight  rate  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Nibley.  I  do  not  know.  The  managers  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  could  probably  enlighten  us  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  might  get  some  enlightenment  on  this  side  of  the 
line. 

Mr.  Nibley.  I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  freight  rates,  why  they  are 
higher  here. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  ship  to  Kansas  or  Nebraska  ? 
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Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  To  Lincoln  and  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  as  far  as  Lincoln;  practically  in 
western  Kansas  and  western  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Caldekhead.  Over  what  road  do  you  ship  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Mostly  over  the  Union  Pacific. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  LeGrande  located  ? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  Three  hundred  miles  this  side  of  Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  difference  in  freight  rate  you  are  talking  about 
over  the  Canadian  road  and  the  American  roads,  is  from  some  cen- 
tral point  where  they  determine  freight  rates,  or  is  it  all  along  the 
line  locally  ? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  From  western  Canada,  for  example,  British  Columbia 
country. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  point  in  Oregon  that  fixes  the  freight 
rates?     Is  it  Portland? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  have  a  less  rate  to  certain  points  east  than  Port- 
land does,  to  certain  nearby  points.  - 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  the  same  rate  from  your  point  as  does 
Portland  to  Kansas  City  or  Chicago? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  Yes,  sir;  from  Portland  or  eastern  Oregon  we  have 
to  pay  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  go  west,  the  freight  of  your  Canadian 
competitors  equalizes  the  situation,  but  when  you  go  south  along  the 
coast  you  have  the  advantage  of  freight,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  do  not  reach  witn  our  product  farther  east,  ex- 
cept on  some  shop  lumber.  We  send  a  little  of  that  into  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  but  as  a  rule  our  lumber  is  sold  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Going  westward,  the  freight  rates  equalize  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  the  Canadian  shipper  can  ship  as  cheap 
as  you  can,  but  going  down  the  Pacific  coast  the  freight  rates  are  in 
your  favor,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  They  would  be,  I  suppose;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  in  your  favor  are  they? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  could  hot  give  you  that.  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
much  that  is,  because  I  am  not  posted  on  those  Canadian  freight 
rates. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  sell  any  large  proportion  of  your  output 
down  the  coast  southward? 

]Vfr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir.    We  come  east  by  rail  nearly  altogether. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  profits  on  run-of- 
mill  per  thousand  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1907,  on  an  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  That  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  offhand.  I 
could  not  answer  that  right  offhand,  but  we  made  a  reasonable  profit, 
close  to  10  per  cent,  taking  an  average  of  the  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  yours  a  stock  company  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  pay  a  dividend  in  those  ten  years? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  in  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  dividend  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Ten  or  12  per  cent,  and  one  or  two  of  them  we  did  not 
pay  any  dividend. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Out  of  the  ten  years  did  you  average  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent  per  year? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  should  say  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  I  could  not  say 
exactly  offhand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  i)ut  any  of  your  profits  in  betterments  or 
purchasing  new  lands  or  new  building? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  New  lands  and  new  buildings  would  be  a  matter  of 
new  investment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  buy  that  out  of  your  profits  or  did  you 
buy  it  out  of  new  capital? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  We  do  not  count  that  as  profit.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  take  any  profits  that  your  mills  made, 
aside  from  your  dividends,  and  invest  in  betterments  or  new  lands? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  claim  the  total  profits  that  you  made 
out  of  your  mill  were  less  than  10  per  cent  during  the  ten  years? 

Mr.  NiBi^Y.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  includes  the  money  you  put  into  the  extra 
lands? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  Yes ;  that  includes  the  profit  on  everything. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  another  profit  also? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  heard  two  of  you  gentlemen  speak*  of  con- 
servatiqn  of  forests.  You  said,  "  We  want  the  forests  preserved  and 
want  to  make  them  worth  preserving."  I  believe  that  was  about 
your  language. 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  I  did  not  say  that.  That  was  the  language  of  the 
speaker  before  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  indorse  what  he  said  about  that? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes ;  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  to  Iniow  how  you  can  make  the  forests  worth 
preserving. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  suppose  Mr.  Freeman's  idea  was,  as  my  idea  would 
be,  that  if  you  will  keep  or  maintain  this  tariff,  or  the  tariff  is  high 
enough,  you  make  your  forest  that  much  more  valuable. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  as  forests,  though. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes;  as  forests. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Because  that  timber,  whether  it  is  in  Pennsylvania  or 
Missouri,  or  wherever  it  is,  is  worth  just  that  much  more  if  the  tariff 
is  on  the  lumber.    That  is  the  theory  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  if  it  is  never  to  be  cut? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  do  not  have  timber  never  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  this  is  merely  a  temporary  preservation? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No;  I  would  reerow  the  timber.  Timber  will  grow 
in  this  country,  you  understand,  and  it  will  grow  if  it  is  conserved 
and  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  not  really  your  idea  that  the  higher  you  make 
lumber  the  less  of  it  the  people  can  buy,  and  therefore  the  more  the 
forests  will  be  preserved? 
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Mr.  NiBLEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  That  has  been 
thrashed  out  pretty  well.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
ar^ue  on  that. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  argue.     I  just  ask  your  opinion, 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  My  opinion  is  the  Republican  opinion,  that  with 
everybody  at  work,  even  if  things  are  higher,  they  have  money  to 
buy  something  and  are  better  off. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  lumber  which  you  ship  East  is  such  as  flooring, 
ceiling,  siding,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  a  very  large  amount  of  labor  put  upon  it  to  fit  it 
for  the  market? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  the  price  is  very  low,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
you  are  making  money  or  not.  if  you  should  close  your  mill,  in  order 
to  save  your  forests,  as  has  oeen  suggested  here,  you  would  throw 
out  of  employment  a  lar^  number  of  men,  reduce  their  purchasing 
power,  ana  create  a  condition  throughout  the  country  most  disastrous! 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  if  all  men  in  that  condition  would 
do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  Ana  a  lumberman  is  not  necessarily  any  more  free  from 
debt  than  the  average  man  in  the  average  business? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  I  have  never  been  entirely  free  from  debt;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  in  the  lumber  business  and  I  have  been  in  debt  ever 
since  I  was  married,  and  I  owe  my  mother-in-law  a  debt  I  never  can 
pay. 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  As  to  the  question  of  interest  or  percentage  of  profit, 
the  main  company  with  which  I  am  associated — the  Grande  Ronde 
ILiumber  Company,  which  has  its  principal  business  in  Canada — ^has 
paid  6  per  cent;  that  is,  we  pay  one-half  of  1  per  cent  a  month.  We 
have  done  so  for  five  years,  and  we  have  owned  that  only  six  years. 
In  that  company  we  put  a  little  more  into  timber,  so  I  estimate  we 
have  made  probably  9  or  10  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  stumpage  have  you  now  than 
when  you  commenced? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  have  not  quite  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  is  it  worth  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  think  the  stumpage  has  increased  in  six  years.  Our 
stumpage  costs  us  a  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  thousand.  I  think  that 
stumpage  ought  to  be  worth  in  six  years  $2,  for  this  reason :  If  you  will 
take  $2,  and  add  7  per  cent  (which  we  have  to  pay  at  the  banks), 
and  pay  the  taxes  (which  are  30  or  35  mills — 3  or  3^  per  cent),  and 
compound  that  each  year,  and  then  consider  your  risk  from  fire  1  per 
cent,  you  will  find  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  vour  $2  has  grown 
to  be  $6.59. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  paid  it  out  of  the  business?  You  have 
paid  all  this  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes ;  we  pay  that  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  income  on  that  kind  of  stumpage?  That  is 
just  an  investment? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  charge  that  out  of  your  business? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  part  of  this  extra  4  per  cent  that 
was  mentioned. 
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Mr.  Clark.  If  you  take  that  stumpa^B  increase  and  tliis  dividend 
of  yours,  it  amounts  to  110  per  cent.  You  have  100  per  cent  clear 
velvet  on  that  stumpage  business?  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  a 
dividend  of  10  Der  cent  a  year? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  No ;  the  dividend,  I  said,  was  only  about  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  9  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  is  what  I  think  you 
said.  Nine  times  6  would  be  54,  and  added  to  100  it  would  be  164 
per  cent  profit  on  the  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  the  figures,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can 
get  any  more  light  on  that.  Do  you  want  to  answer  that  last  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  did  not  catch  the  question  clearly. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  answer  to  the  chairman  you  said  the  value  of  your 
stumpage  is  about  double  what  it  was  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  NmLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Stumpage  worth  a  dollar  two  years  ago  is  worth  two 
dollars  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  declare  a  9  per  cent  dividend  on  that  business? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No ;  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  statement  has  been  changed,  then. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Six  times  9  would  be  54,  and  100  plus  54  would  be  154 
per  cent  that  you  havB  made,  minus  whatever  the  taxes  were,  and  1 
per  cent  for  fire? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  And  depreciation  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Assuming  that  it  did  not  cost  you  anything  to  carry 
this,  those  figures  would  be  somewhere  within  a  mile  of  the  bull's-eye. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  stumpage  has  increased  in  value.  You  have 
taken  off  something  for  that? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  have  taken  off  from  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  cut  it  down  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  still  leaves  you  104  per  cent.  Every  time  you 
buy  you  double  your  money? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  1  bought  a  lot  on  the  Short  Line,  in  one  of  the  little 
towns,  for  $50,  and  I  sold  it  in  three  or  four  years  for  $200. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  There  is  no  law  against  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  law  against  it,  but  there  is  no  law  uphold- 
ing it. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  asking  the  Government  to  guarantee  that  you 
can  go  on  making  this  profit  you  have  been  making  at  the  expense  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No ;  it  does  not  ask  for  anything  at  the  expense  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  know.  Take  those 
timber  States  up  there — Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana — ^if 
they  have  any  timber,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  They 
can  not  produce  annual  crops  like  we  do  down  in  our  part  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  Valley.  As  soon  as  you  get  this  timber  cut  off,  that  land  is 
worth  nothing  except  for  ^eep  pasturage  that  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  Practically. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  not  either  these  big  companies  that  own  such 
an  immense  amount  of  that  land,  or  the  State  in  which  it  is  located, 
go  into  this  reforestation  business  in  some  scientific  way,  because  it 
must  be  plain  to  anybody  that  as  soon  as  they  cut  this  timber  off,  those 
States  will  be  bare  and  almost  worthless. 

Mr.  NiBLET.  They  let  it  go  for  the  reason  I  have  already  told  you, 
that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobodj^'s  business. 

Mr.  Clabk.  "WTiy  do  not  the  States  take  it  up  ? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  They  do  not  believe  in  State's  rights. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  National  Grovernment  of  course  is  the  great  pap 
institution. 

Mr.  Hill.  These  gentlemen  are  making  a  point  out  of  the  matter 
of  the  profit  and  dividend  which  you  mentioned.  You  stated  you  had 
less  stumpage  than  when  you  started  ? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  have  paid  a  dividend  it  is  quite  likely  it  is  out  of 
the  stumpage  you  have  cut  off? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Because  the  stumpage  you  have  on  hand  is  worth  double 
what  it  was  six  years  ago,  it  is  not  due  to  the  great  profit  in  the  busi- 
ness, except  as  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  timber  in  the  country, 
and  the  general  value  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  NraiiEY.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  not  gotten  rich  in  business  in  that  time? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  We  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  making  your  fair  profit? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  That  is  all  we  can  make ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  not  charged  up  this  stumpage  every  year 
that  you  have  used  up? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  not  charged  that  on  vour  books  at  all? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Oh,  yes ;  we  carry  it  on  our  books. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  do  not  charee  it  off? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  We  keep  an  account  oi  stumpage,  what  it  costs  us,  and 
then  charge  one  to  two  dollars  a  thousand  as  against  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore,  on  your  books  you  have  carried  this 
stumpage  all  this  time,  and  you  have  less  stumpage  on  your  books  now 
than  you  had  six  years  ago? 

Mr.  NmLEY.  I  could  not  go  into  those  figures;  I  could  not  tell 
exactly. 

ITie  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  all,  Mr.  Nibley. 

STATEMEin  OF  JOHN  M'MASTEBS,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  McMastbrs.  I  come  from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  United 
States.  I  come  from  the  State  of  Washington.  My  talk  will  be 
something  different  from  what  you  have  been  hearing,  as  it  is  along 
a  little  different  line.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  shingle  business 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  We  have  been  talking  lumber  to-day, 
but  I  will  tell  you  someming  about  the  shingle  industry  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 
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I  came  to  the  State  of  Washington  about  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  business  was  just  in  its  infancy.  I  helped  to  manufacture  about 
the  first  shingles  that  were  shipped  to  the  Middle  States.  We  have 
been  making  shingles  ever  since.  I  am  a  manufacturer.  My  busi- 
ness is  to  cut  down  the  tree,  haul  it  to  the  water,  manufacture  it  into 
shingles,  load  them  into  a  car,  and  ship  them  to  the  market.  I  am 
one  of  434  shingle  mills  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

We  do  not  want  the  duty  removed  from  shingles.  We  would  like 
to  have  it  raised.  If  we  can  not  have  it  raised,  we  beg  of  you  to 
leave  it  where  it  is.  It  means  to  us  who  are  in  the  shingle  business 
life  oi;  death.  I  do  not  think  I  am  putting  that  any  too  strong  when 
I  say  that.  I  for  one  have  everything  I  own  in  the  world  invested  in 
that  business.  I  have  been  in  that  business  all  my  lifetime.  I  have 
made  my  living  at  that  business.  I  have  supported  my  family  and 
educated  mjr  children  in  that  business.  I  have  two  boys  who  have 
grown  up  m  the  business.  They  know  no  other  business.  When 
they  left  school  they  went  into  the  mill  to  learn  how  to  make  shingles. 
We  have  gained  a  reputation  for  grades  and  square  dealing  of  which 
I  think  we  have  a  richt  to  be  proud. 

We  believe  if  the  duty  is  removed  from  the  shingles  it  is  going  to 
destroy  our  business,  because  we  are  ri^ht  in  touch  with  British 
Columbia,  where  they  have  large  quantities  of  red  fir.  The  future 
supply  of  shingles  for  this  country  must  come  from  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  largely,  because 
the  State  of  Washington  at  the  present  time  furnishes  between  60  and 
65  per  cent  of  the  shingles  supplied  in  this  country.  The  State  of 
Washington  alone  can  ftmish  all  the  shingles  that  the  United  States 
requires.  I  think  I  am  not  extravagant  when  I  tell  you  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  State  of  Washington  can  furnish  all  the  shingles  that 
the  United  States  can  use  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

With  us  in  the  cedar  business  it  is  either  shingles  or  nothing. 
People  can  make  pine  timber  into  lumber.  They  can  work  oak  and 
all  kinds  of  timber  into  lumber.  We  can  not  do  that  with  cedar. 
There  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  cedar  that  can  be  made  into  lumber. 
There  is  about  75  per  cent  of  our  cedar  that  is  good  for  nothing  else 
but  shingles.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  purpose  to  which  it  can 
be  put  except  shingles.  We  do  make  telegraph  poles  and  a  few  ties, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  cedar  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  manufactured 
into  shingles.  It  has  either  got  to  be  manufactured  into  shingles  or 
it  has  to  stay  in  the  woods. 

Before  we  commenced  to  make  shingles  in  the  State  of  Washington 
the  logger  would  go  through  the  timber  and  leave  the  cedar  standing 
and  take  out  the  fir.  There  are  sections  of  country  in  our  State  at  the 
present  time  where  the  cedar  is  lying  and  standing  where  logging 
operations  were  carried  on  twenty  years  ago. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  market  for  the  shingles  and  we  are 
cutting  it  into  shingles  and  shipping  it  out  in  that  form. 

I  want  to  give  a  little  idea  ox  what  the  shingle  industry  means  to 
us.  I  stated  in  the  beginning  there  were  434  mills,  the  daily  capacity 
of  which  is  about  15,000,000  shingles.  We  give  employment  to  about 
14,000  men.  There  are  about  14,000  men  engaged  in  making  shingles 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  I  suppose  I  may  safely  add  14,000 
more  directly  depending  on  the  shingle  mills  :K)r  a  living,  which 
would  be  28,000  people. 
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The  average  pay  roll  in  the  shingle  mills  of  Washington  is  about 
$3.60  a  day  per  man.  There  might  be  some  localities  where  it  is  a 
little  less.  In  our  business  it  averages  about  $3.50.  The  labor  in  a 
shingle  mill  is  all  skilled  labor,  and  the  men  work  a  good  deal  by 
piecework.  The  men  grew  up  in  the  business  as  boys,  and  they  are 
experts  and  can  do  a  large  amount  of  work  in  a  day.  The  lowest 
wages  we  pay  are  $2.25  to  two  or  three  men,  and  the  highest  $6.70. 
We  pav  to  labor  in  the  shingle  business,  each  year  in  our  own  State, 
about  $11,000,000.  The  capital  invested,  as  nearly  as  we  can  calculate, 
in  the  mills  and  equipment,  is  about  $125,000,000.  That  means  a 
great  deal  to  our  State. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  more  figures.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  valuation  of  all  products  of  our  State  for  1906,  including 
grain,  fisheries,  coke,  coal,  lumber,  and  shingles,  was  $128,000,000. 
The  lumber  and  shingle  output  amounted  to  alwut  $82,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  millions  of  shingles? 

Mr.  McMasters.  The  total  amount  of  shingles  was  about  $82,- 
000,000,  but  the  amount  of  shingles  marketed  was  about  $17,000,000 
in  1906. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  not  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  shingles 
there  were? 

Mr.  McMasters.  No;  but  I  can  furnish  that  very  easily.  I  may 
have  that  somewhere.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  it,  but  it  has  escaped 
my  memory  just  now. 

We  ask  the  Government  not  to  remove  the  duty  on  shingles,  because 
it  means  everything  to  us.  It  will  take  our  market  from  us  to  a 
large  extent.  The  British  Columbia  people  are  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish shingles  to  the  United  States  people  in  large  quantities,  but 
every  carload  of  shingles  furnished  to  the  United  States  market  from 
British  Columbia  deprives  the  State  of  Washington  of  just  that  much 
business. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  price  altogether.  It  is  a  question  of  market. 
If  we  lose  our  market,  we  have  to  close  our  mills,  and  many  of  our 
people  in  the  State  of  Washington  to-day  are  not  in  very  good  cir- 
cumstances. A  great  many  of  them  are  in  debt.  All  they  own  in  the 
world  they  have  invested  in  their  mills  and  in  the  timlJer  and  busi- 
ness. A  great  many  of  them  have  borrowed  money.  If  the  duty  is 
removed  from  shingles,  the  business  will  go  to  British  Columbia, 
and  many  of  our  mills  will  be  closed.  The  people  of  British  Colum- 
bia are  shipping  shingles  in  quite  large  quantities  into  the  United 
States  now,  and  paying  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  thousand.  I  know  men 
personally  that  live  in  Seattle  that  have  shingle  mills  in  British 
Columbia  that  have  operated  for  years,  who  have  never  sold  a  shingle 
in  Canada.  Every  one  of  their  shingles  has  come  to  this  side  of  tne 
line,  and  they  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  them  and  yet  have  made  more 
money  than  some  of  the  mills  on  our  side  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  price  of  shingles  now? 

Mr.  McMasters.  F.  o.  b.  the  mills  for  extra  Star-A-Star,  $1.50  to 
$1.60  a  thousand.  The  highest  price  ever  received  for  that  grade  is 
about  $1.76  f.  o.  b.  the  cars.  The  lowest  price  was  about  80  cents, 
which  was  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mills  of  the  State  of  Washington  to  com- 
pete with  the  mills  of  British  Columbia  if  the  duty  should  be  re- 
moved.   We  can  not  compete  with  them  as  it  is,  altnough  they  pay 
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80  cents  a  thousand  duty.  If  the  duty  should  be  removed,  we  are 
down  and  out.  They  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  timber.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  us  when  it  comes  to  making  shingles,  to  the 
extent  of  between  15  and  20  cents  a  thousand  in  flie  raw  material. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  labor  at  least  15  cents  a  thousand, 
which  makes  up  the  30  cents  they  have  to  pay  in  duty,  so  when  we 
consider  what  they  save  in  timber  and  what  they  save  in  lumber,  it 
totals  up  the  30  cents  duty  which  they  have  to  pay.  If  the  duty  is 
removed,  you  can  all  see  we  will  lose  our  business,  and  the  mills  wiU 
be  closed  and  our  men  will  be  out  of  employment,  and  the  conditions 
in  our  State  would  be  hard  indeed  for  the  shingle  manufacturers. 
Of  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

When  it  comes  to  the  tariff  question  in  the  shingle  business,  if  the 
duty  is  removed,  we  are  right  up  against  the  real  thing.  Our  men 
that  are  in  our  employ  in  the  shingle  business  are  all  Americans; 
they  are  all  white  laborers.  We  do  not  employ  oriental  labor  at  all. 
Our  men  are  well  cared  for.  We  provide  good,  comfortable  quarters 
for  our  men.  We  have  good  boarding  houses,  and  we  give  them  the 
very  best;  we  think  they  are  entitled  to  it.  Now,  is  it  reasonable  or 
is  it  fair  for  this  Government  to  expect  us  to  compete  against  condi- 
tions on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  where  they  employ  oriental  labor, 
where  men  can  work  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  a  day  m  the  shingle  busi- 
ness, and  live  in  quarters  such  as  they  do?  Is  it  fair  we  sjiould  have 
to  compete  against  those  conditions?  I  consider  it  only  just  and 
right  that  Canada  should  have  the  Canadian  market,  but  I  think  it 
oiuy  just  and  right  that  *he  Americans  in  the  State  of  Washington 
should  have  the  American  market  for  their  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  out  in  that  country  in  the  year  1895,  and  shingles 
were  then  selling  for  90  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  McMasters.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  were  then  free.  A  duty  of  30  cents  was  put  on 
them  and  the  price  is  now,  instead  of  $1.20,  up  to  $1.50  and  $1.60. 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  additional  advance  of  30  to  40  cents  a 
thousand  ? 

Mr.  McMasters.  It  is  the  sanie  as  in  lumber.  Conditions  have 
changed.  Timber  is  more  expensive.  Labor  has  advanced  and  sup- 
plies have  advanced. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  labor  more  expensive  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  there? 

Mr.  McMasi^rs.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  more  wages  now  than  we  did 
then. 

Mr.  Hill.  Stumpage  has  gone  up  some? 

Mr.  McMasters.  Yes,  sir;  stumpage  has  gone  up  some. 

Mr.  Kandell.  You  say  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  with  you 
there.  If  the  United  States  had  oeen  looking  out  and  had  taken  in 
the  territory  now  occupied  by  British  Columbia  it  would  have  ruined 
you  people? 

Mr.  McMasters.  We  would  not  have  had  our  oriental  labor. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  oriental  labor  you  have  to  compjete  with? 

Mr.  McMasters.  Yes.  In  British  Columbia  the  orientals  work  for 
a  good  deal  less  in  the  shingle  mills  than  we  pay  our  men. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  it  took  educated  labor  for  the 
shingle  business?  Why  is  it  the  cost  of  production  of  lumber  in 
British  Columbia  is,  as  to  labor  cost,  less  than  in  the  United  States^ 
and  when  you  take  shingles,  which  you  say  require  educated  labor^ 
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that  there  the  labor  costs  more  than  in  the  United  States?     How  do 
you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  McMasters.  A  Chinaman  will  pack  a  thousand  shingles  for 
less  than  an  American. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  as  applied  to  the 
lumber  industry,  they  can  not  compete? 

Mr,  McMasters.  1  confined  myself  to  shingles.  I  did  not  men- 
tion lumber.  I  came  here  to  tell  about  the  shingle  industry.  I 
want  to  tell  you  as  nearly  as  I  can  why  we  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Why  is  it  the  cost  of  labor  is  more  in  making  lum- 
ber than  it  is  in  making  shingles? 
Mr.  McMasters.  You  mean  just  the  reverse,  do  jrou  not? 
Mr.  Randell.  Why  is  the  labor  cost  of  liunber  in  British  Colum- 
bia less  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  labor  cost  in  making 
shingles  more  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  McMasters.  I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  labor  for  making 
lumber  is  greater  in  British  Columbia  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Eandell.  That  is  not  borne  out  by  your  knowledge  of  the 
conditions? 
Mr.  McMasters.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  red  cedar  of  Washington  anything  like  the  red 
cedar  that  ctows  in  the  Mississippi  Valleyl 

Mr.  McMasters.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  red  cedar  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

ilr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  the  wood  of  lead  pencils  out  of  this  red 
cedar  of  Washington  ? 
Mr.  McMasters.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  you  can  not? 
Mr.  McMasters.  Possibly  we  could. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  lead-pencil  cedar  seems  to  be  a  very  peculiar  prod- 
uct. The  reason  I  ask  tnat  question  is  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  you 
can  do  it,  you  had  better  get  at  it.  I  read  an  elaborate  statement  not 
long  ago  in  some  one  of  these  trade  journals  that  the  red  cedar,  out 
of  which  lead  pencils  is  made  or  which  is  used  in  making  lead  pencils, 
is  almost  completely  exhausted  in  the  United  States,  and  for  that 
reason  that  they  were  advising  some  kind  of  manufactured  article,  or 
trying  experiments  to  see  if  they  could  not  make  lead  pencils  from 
some  other  product.  The  red  cedar  which  they  use  for  that  purpose 
is  so  completelv  exhausted  in  the  United  States  that  they  have  gone 
down  into  soutnern  Missouri  and  bought  up  old  fences  that  have  been 
in  use  down  there  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  replaced  them  with 
the  Ijest  woven-wire  fences  they  could  get  in  exchange  for  those  old 
cedar  rails.  If  you  can  make  lead-pencil  wood  out  of  your  cedar,  you 
will  find  a  new  use  for  it.  If  you  can  put  it  to  that  use,  why  do  you 
not  get  at  it  and  study  that  question  ? 

Mr.  McMasters.  ^e  will  have  to  do  so.  I  thank  you  for  that 
suggestion. 

A&.   Calderhead.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
cedars. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  cedar  which  you  mention  grows  two  rap- 
a  i    idlv — that  is,  the  Washington  cedar. 
s  '       Mr.  Clark.  What  difference  does  that  make? 

'  613ia— tariff— No.  9—08 ^10 
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Mr.  Caldbrheadl  It  is  coarse  grained.  The  cedar  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  grows  very  slowly  and  is  not  coarse  grained. 

STATEMENT  OF  D.  E.  SKINNEB,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Gentlemen,  it  is  practically  your  closing  time,  and  if 
you  want  me  to  say  anything,  I  will  say  it.  I  would  prefer,  how- 
ever, if  you  would  reverse  the  order  of  things  and  ask  me  questions 
for  the  next  ten  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  if  you  have  a  statement  to  make  you  may 
make  it. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  represent  the  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company.  I  may 
say  that  I  happen  to  be  a  representative  of  the  corporation  that  has 
probably  enjoyed  the  largest  output  of  any  single  concern  in  the 
United  States  in  lumber  for  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  the  largest 
export. 

We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  export  portion  of  the 
business,  and  as  this  duty  applies  to  that  portion  of  tne  business,  it 
will  appeal  to  you  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  probably  have 
little  enect  on  our  business,  for  at  least  60  per  cent  of  our  business  is 
export-  business,  and  we  wish  to  have  this  protection.  The  practical 
result  of  the  thing  would  be  perfectly  apparent  to  anjrone  studying 
it,  and  that  would  be  that  any  increase  in  the  consumption  of  lumber 
or  the  production  of  lumber  that  would  be  consumea  in  the  United 
States  would  force  those  who  are  competing  with  us  into  other  mar- 
kets, who  naturally  now  ship  coastwise,  to  send  a  portion  of  their 
material  into  our  channels  for  export  trade.  We  find  that  our  mar- 
ket fluctuates  up  and  down,  and  follows  the  market  of  the  East  and 
coastwise  trade,  just  the  same  and  in  the  same  rati<)  of  prices. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Batchelor,  who,  the  paper  said, 
was  the  chairman,  I  believe,  of  the  Farmers'  Grange,  spoke  here  at 
a  meeting,  where  he  said  that  the  grange  wanted  everything  taken 
off  the  protective  list  that  allowed  the  manufacturer  of  American 
products  to  sell  in  the  United  States  at  a  higher  price  than  he  sold 
abroad.  I  want  to  say  to  you  frankly  we  can  refute  that  statement 
in  regard  to  our  business.  AVe  ship  all  our  products  at  least  on  an 
average  of  20  per  cent  higher  to  export  trade  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  than 
we  do  to  the  American  trade.  That  can  be  explained  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  takes  sometimes  a  little  more  difficult  sizes,  sometimes 
a  little  better  grade,  and  to  some  extent  because  the  material  that 
carries  the  sap  will  not  stand  a  long  voyage. 

Mr.  IIii.L.  On  that  export  trade  j^ou  meet  the  foreign  competition 
of  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  they  get  20  per  cent  more  for  it  than  they  can 
at  home? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  all  get  20  per  cent  more  for  it.  We  all  pet  20 
per  cent  more  in  price.  If  the  price  of  lumber  f .  o.  b.  the  mill  for 
shipment  east  is  $10,  I  should  say  without  any  question  the  average 
ju-iee  for  shipment  exj)ort,  f.  o.  b.'the  mill,  would  be  $12. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  vou  say  that  60  per  cent  of  your  trade  is  export 
trade?  .     ^  ^ 

Mr.  Skinner.  Our  particular  mill,  understand,  exports. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  to  British  Columbia  ? 
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Mr.  Skinner.  Oh,  gracious,  na  We  could  not  carry  coals  to  New- 
castle. We  ship  to  Australia,  and  principally  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  and  the  Orient,  and  in  1906  we  shipped,  I  think, 
12,000,000  feet  to  New  York  City,  around  the  Horn. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  get  higher  prices  export  from  Seattle  than  you  get 
for  domestic  trade? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir,  I  live  in  San  Francisco,  because  we  hap- 
pen to  need  the  facilities  for  banking  and  exchange  conditions  there, 
and  cable  conditions,  which  we  can  not  secure  at  Seattle. 

Mr,  Hill.  You  get  20  per  cent  more  for  your  export  lumber  than 
you^o  for  lumber  sold  at  home,  for  the  same  grade? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  on  that  export  trade,  of  course,  you  meet  the  com- 
petition of  British  Coliunbia,  so  that  export  prices  are  20  per  cent 
higher  in  full  competition  with  British  Columbia,  and  yet  you  fear 
British  Columbia  shipping  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir;  by  all  means.  If  you  would  encourage 
that  trade,  Mr.  Hill,  you  would  have  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  of  the 

Sroduct  which  they  can  not  ship  export ;  to  sucli  an  extent  we  would 
ave  to  find  a  market  somewhere  at  any  price,  and  it  would  have  to 
come  here.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  I  want  to  distinguish,  and  I  want 
the  committee  to  distinguish,  the  difference  between  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  the  holding  of  timber.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  admit 
that  I  am  a  large  holder  oi  timber,  and  I  think  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  invest  in  timber,  even  though  I  do  not  own  a  sawmill.  And  I 
think  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  own  a  sawmill,  even  though  I  do  not 
invest  in  timber.     I  want  that  distinction  made. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  explain,  if  I  may,  is  that  we  have 
watched  this  situation  for  a  great  many  years,  and  although  I  am 
not  old  enough  to  have  started  with  the  company  when  it  started,  we 
have  the  history  of  it  still  on  our  books.  We  know  that  the  increase 
in  population  in  British  Columbia  and  in  the  territory  that  is  adja- 
cent to  British  Columbia  is  not  large  enough  to  increase  their  output 
very  rapidly.  The  result  will  be  that  we  will  have  that  timber  there 
ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  without  any  cost  to  us,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
good  storehouse  for  us  to  keep  it  in,  too. 

Other  gentlemen  have  tried  to  explain  to  you,  and  I  believe  very 
satisfactorily,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  timber 
reserves  on  this  side  of  the  line  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  I 
am  also  fi*ank  to  admit  I  think  it  has  been  a  very  good  thing  indeed 
that  there  have  been  large  increased  holdings  of  timber  land  in  private 
hands.  The  Government  to-day  represents  probably  a  quarter,  or  at 
least  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  of  timber  in  the  United  States, 
I  presume  if  the  Government  had  gone  on  and  sold  that  20  or  25  per 
cent  which  they  hold  under  the  homstead  laws  it  would  have  all  been 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  that  theory,  when  timber  is  all  cut  off  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  you  will  be  in  favor  of  the  free  admission  of  lumber 
from  British  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir.  Those  who  have  timber  limits  in  British 
Columbia  want  to  occupy  this  market  to-day.  I  am  quite  confident, 
in  the  case  of  the  big  corporations,  from  all  I  can  learn  from  my  asso- 
ciates and  from  others,  that  they  are  simply  figuring  on  the  cruise, 
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and  they  have  not  got  40  or  50  per  cent  even  of  the  individual  state- 
ments of  cruise. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Your  idea  would  be  to  maintain  the  duty  on  lumber  to 
expedite  or  permit  the  American  product  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
to  be  cut  oflf,  with  a  view  of  ultimately  having  free  trade  when  it  is 
cut  off,  and  letting  the  British  Columbia  lumber  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  my  idea  at  all.  They  will  not 
increase  their  output  proportionately  over  there,  and  that  tmiber  will 
remain  there,  and  when  it  does  come  here  the  price  will  be  high 
enough  so  that  they  can  pay  $2  or  $3  or  even  $6  a  thousand  duty ^  and 
this  Government  will  get  something  out  of  the  revenue  from  that 
lumber  that  comes  here.  I  do  not  care  what  the  duty  may  be,  that 
timber  will  come  here.  Kindly  understand,  too,  that  we  have  come 
in  conflict  with  all  the  conditions  all  over  the  I^acific,  and  that  the 
Canadian  side  is  not  the  only  side  we  have  to  confront. 

There  is  the  Yahoo  River  and  the  Mexican  district,  and,  in  fact, 
I  should  like  if  I  could  show  you  that  that  which  lies  just  across  an 
imaginary  line  is  not  the  only  competition  we  have  to  confront. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  8  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  7  o'clock  p,  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  8 
o'clock  p.  m.,  Friday,  November  20, 1908.) 
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evening  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Friday,  November  20, 1908, 
(At  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee 
reassembled,  Hon.  Sereno  H  Payne  in  the  chair.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  H.  LAMB,  OF  HOQUIAM,  WASH. 

Mr.  K\MB.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
come  3,000  miles,  apparently  to  l>e  sheared,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  medicine.  I  represent  the  Lamb  Timber  Company  and  the  Wash- 
ington Logging  Brokerage  Company.  Both  of  those  companies  are 
engaged  in'  logging.  I  will  state,  also,  as  prefatory  to  what  I  desire 
to  say,  that  I  was  mterested  a  little  in  forestry  long  before  I  became 
interested  in  logging.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  took  up  a  timber  claim 
under  the  Government  and  earned  enough  money  to  take  me  to  Bilt- 
more  for  a  few  months,  and  there  I  studied  forestry.  Since  then  I 
have  gone  into  logging  work. 

You  will  understand  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  logging  is  an  en- 
tirely separate  industry  from  sawmilling,  and  it  concerns  tne  material 
from  which  lumber  is  made  only  from  the  forest  to  the  log.  There- 
fore I  know  nothing  regarding  lumber  and  shall  not  be  able  to  answer 
any  questions  along  that  line.  But  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  which  a  very  large  part  of  our  timber 
supply  for  the  future  must  come,  there  is  a  differential  in  the  cost  of 
logs  as  compared  with  Puget  Sound  conditions  and  British  Columbia 
conditions  of  from  $1  to  $3.50  per  thousand  in  the  open  market.  The 
timber  lies  on  both  sides  of  an  miaginary  line,  and  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  that  difference  in  price. 

The  two  factors  which  enter  into  the  price  of  logs  (which  are  the 
chief  supply,  the  first  raw  material,  of  lumber)  are  stumpage,  about 
which  you  have  had  so  much  trouble  to-day,  and  logging  cost.  I 
want  to  state  here  that  I  am  the  owner — I  might  say  one  of  the 
monopolistic  owners — of  stumpage.  I  own  about  100,000,000  feet. 
Putting  that  down  in  ciphers,  it  sounds  awfully  large.  Figuring  it 
up  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  country,  I  believe  I  own  one  ten-thou- 
sandth of  all  the  stumpage  in  the  United  States,  if  Mr.  Pinchot  is 
accurate  in  his  estimates  (which  I  very  much  doubt),  according  to 
the  figures  given  here  this  evening. 

The  stumpage  of  British  Columbia  is  obtained  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  has  already  been  stated  to  you,  and  the  average  price  is 
approximately  75  cents  per  thousand.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  is  deferred,  and  must  be  paid  to  the  government  as  a 
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royalty  tax.  The  other  25  cents  is  for  bonus  to  an  "  unearned  in- 
crement," if  you  wish  to  call  it  such,  granted  to  those  who  have  taken 
up  these  leases  in  the  years  gone  past.  The  average  price  of  stump- 
age  in  Washington  is  approximately  $2.50  per  thousand,  making  a 
difference  there  in  the  cost  of  stumpage  of  about  $1.75  per  thousand. 

The  question  of  wages  as  an  item  of  logging  cost  has  been  gone 
into  very  fully;  but  I  simply  wish  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
difference  in  cost  of  wages  between  British  Columbia  and  Wash- 
ington is  very  small.  For  a  good  many  positions  we  pay  the  same 
wages.  For  railroad  construction  and  the  cheaper  labor  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  British  Columbians  to  employ  alien  or  foreign  labor, 
which  we  can  not  do.  The  cost  of  supplies  in  British  Columbia, 
machinery  and  tools,  as  has  been  stated  nere,  is  somewhat  higher  on 
certain  articles,  as  I  happen  to  know,  as  I  am  manufacturing  them 
for  the  British  Columbia  market.  On  other  supplies,  such  as  wire 
rope,  railroad  material,  etc.,  the  British  Columbians  can  buy  cheaper 
than  we  can.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  regards  the  actual  cost 
of  labor,  there  is  very  little  difference. 

But  it  is  in  the  position  and  quality  of  the  timber  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  logging  comes.  Logging  has  been  carried  on 
in  Washington  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the  timber  has  receded 
from  the  railroads.  ^Ve  have  over  1,100  miles  of  railroads  in  the  State 
of  Washington  devoted  exclusively  to  logging  purposes.*  The  aver- 
age haul  of  the  Washington  log  is  probaoly  from-  10  to  12  miles; 
whereas  in  British  Columbia  you  can  go  up  any  of  the  tidewater 
streams  and  sloughs  and  put  it  in,  and  m  some  cases  secure  it  from 
the  government  without  any  cost  other  than  the  royalty  tax. 

If  it  is  a  crime  to  own  stumpage,  and  if  it  is  a  crime  to  gain  any 
of  the  increment  that  comes  from  stumpage,  then  we  will  have  to 
revise  our  theories  of  forestry  to  a  certain  extent.  They  taught  me 
at  Biltmore  that  forestry  depended  upon  high  prices  tor  lumber — 
high  prices  for  the  product.  If  I  had  here  Slick's  text-book  of 
forestry,  I  would  quote  that  from  it.  But  I  happened  to  be  able  to 
get  hold  of  a  statement  by  Doctor  Fernow,  who,  as  you  probably 
know,  was  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  the  Forestry  Division,  m  which 
he  says : 

It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  prove  at  the  present  time  that  the  adop- 
tion of  forestry  methods  would  lead  to  immediate  increase  in  profits. 

That  is,  in  holding  and  simply  letting  the  land  that  is  cut  over 
remain  in  its  natural  state. 

We  will  never  succeed — 

Quoting  further  from  him — 

in  persuading  the  private  owner  until  we  have  produceil  the  conditions  which 
make  It  possible  to  hold  forest  property  uninjured  for  iW  long  time  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits. 

Doctor  Schenck,  of  the  Biltmore  Forest  School,  and  in  charge  of 
the  Biltmore  estate — a  trained  German  forester  and  an  admirable 
lumberman  at  the  same  time,  says  : 

The  greater  part  of  practical  woods  work  will  be  in  the  line  of  lumbering, 
and  the  lesser  part  will  consist  of  sylviculture,  merely  because  sylviculture  is 
not  as  safe  an  investment  at  present,  nor  is  it  as  remunerative,  as  lumbering. 

These  were  quotations  made  at  the  Forestry  Congress,  and  there 
was  the  testimony  of  others  there  who  were  not  trained  foresters 
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that  forestry  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  made  a  profitable  busi- 
ness at  this  time.  For  what  reason?  Because  the  returns  would  not 
justify  any  man  in  putting  his  money  into  the  property  and  guarding 
it,  planting  it,  or  even,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  plant,  letting  the 
natural  growth  take  care  of  itself.  Those  who  stated  this  were 
Howard  Elliott,  J.  E.  Defebaugh,  John  L.  Call,  Frederick  E.  Weyer- 
haeuser, and  George  H.  Emerson.  I  shall  not  bother  to  read  their 
language,  because  it  seems  so  apparent,  to  me  at  least,  that  when  you 
talk  about  instituting  forestry  methods  in  this  country  to  save  our 
timber  you  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  timber 
grown  under  forestry  methods  will  be  dearer  timber  than  that  ob- 
tained by  forest  exploitation.  That  is  a  statement  of  forestry  which 
no  one  can  disprove. 

What  else  do  you  mean  by  "  the  conservation  of  the  timber  of  the 
United  States,"  unless  it  is  growing  it  under  forestry  methods  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ideas  of  the  average  forester? 

Why  am  I  here  to  urge  the  retention  of  the  present  duty?  It  is 
simply  because  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  thing  for  the  lumber- 
ing and  logging  industry  of  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  the 
best  thing  for  the  citizens  of  the  country;  because  we  are  fourth  in 
rank,  and  anything  that  affects  us  materially  will  affect  all  other 
classes  of  industry  more  or  less.  I  wish  to  state,  however,  that  I' 
believe  that  the  duty  on  lumber  should  be  retained  and  that  our  stump- 
age  should  be  allowed  to  receive  all  the  advance  that  has  come  to  it. 
And  until  that  time — ^until  the  time  comes  when  it  reaches  a  plane 
where  it  is  profitable  to  grow  it — ^you  will  have  no  forestry  or  forest 
conservation  on  the  private  lands  of  the  United  States.  You  must 
remember  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  forested  lands  of  the  United 
States  are  in  private  hands,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  timber  supplies  of  the  future. 

I  have  urged  this.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Washington  State  board 
of  forestry.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  past  six  years  in 
protecting  the  State  from  fire.  We  intend  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
lorestry  on  State  lands  during  the  coming  session.  But  outside  of 
all  these  things  we  must  look  to  private  lands  to  perpetuate  our 
timber  supply. 

If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  conditions  on  the  Pacific 
coast  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  advocate  an  additional  duty  on  logs? 
You  are  merely  standing  for  the  present  duty  ?    Is  that  it  ? " 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  all 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  logs? 

Mr.  Lamb.  There  is  no  duty  on  logs — on  lumber. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  duty  on  logs  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  No. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Lamb,  you  have  been  a  logger  in  the  State  of 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  you  leave  any  proportion  of  your  timber  in  the 
forests  on  account  of  its  not  being  profitable  to  take  it  out? 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  believe  that  in  the  woods  of  Washington  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  cubical  capacity  of  the  entire  tree  is  left  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Why? 
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Mr.  La3(b.  Simply  because  we  can  not  afford  to  take  it  to  market 
and  make  a  profit  on  it.  We  do  take  a  great  deal  of  stuff  that  we  do 
not  make  a  profit  on  •  and  we  depend  upon  the  better  class  of  mate- 
rial to  even  it  up.  But  beyond  a  certain  point,  if  we  take  it  all,  it 
means  only  financial  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  market  for  the  low 
grades  was  high  enough  you  could  take  it  clean,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Lamb.  If  it  was  high  enough;  and  along  that  line  I  will  cite  a 
comparison  between  last  year  and  this.  Last  year  logs  were  selling 
at  from  $10  to  $12  per  thousand;  this  year  from  $8  to  $9.  Every 
logger  on  the  coast  is  leaving  in  the  woods  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  material  that  he  took  out  last  year,  simply  because  the  market 
will  not  take  that  low-grade  stuff.  If  you  put  it  in  and  take  it  to 
market,  you  can  not  sell  it  for  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  is  taken  off  British  Columbia  lumber 
and  tlieir  low  grades  come  into  our  market,  you  would  either  have  to 
leave  more  of  your  coarse  timber  in  the  woods  or  stop  logging  i 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is,  granting  that  it  would  have  any  effect  upon 
our  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  AYould  not  a  greater  supply  of  the  low  grades  in 
your  market  right  now  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  prices? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  stated  something  to  the  effect  that  the  material 
necessary  in  your  business  costs  less  across  this  imaginary  line  you 
speak  of;  in  other  words,  that  in  British  territory  the  material  costs 
less  than  it  does  in  the  United  States.  Did  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  material  is  that^ — stumpage? 

Mr.  Randell.  No;  cables  and  chain  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  said  that  certain  items  would  cost  less  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  AMiat  sort  of  items? 

Mr.  Lamb.  AVire  rope  and  railroad  materials,  some  classes  of  which 
are  cheaper  in  British  Columbia  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  is  that  material  purchased? 

Mr.  Lamb.  It  is  purchased  from  England,  under  preferential  tariff 
duties  granted  to  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  most  of  their  material  purchased  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Not  in  those  lines.  There  is  scarcely  any  American 
wire  rope  used  in  British  Columbia,  excejitino:  when  they  happen  to 
get  out  of  odd  sizes  and  have  to  S(»nd  over  for  it  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff'  remains  as  it  is  will  not,  in  your  opin- 
ion, the  cutting  of  the  timber  be  faster  in  your  section  of  the  country 
than  it  would  be  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off? 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  there  not  be  more  timber  cut  in  your  section 
of  the  country  if  the  tariff  remains  as  it  ife  than  if  the  tariff  were  to 
be  removed  f"^ 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  believe  so;  certainly  that  would  be  the ^  case  if  it 
would  have  any  effect  upon  American  conditions  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  would  there  be  more  or  less  cut  on  the  Canada 
side,  on  the  British  Columbia  side? 

Mr.  Lamb.  There  would  probably  be  more  there. 
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Mr.  Randeix.  If  the  tariff  was  allowed  to  stay  as  it  is,  tliere  would 
be  more  than  if  it  is  removed  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  No.  If  the  tariff  was  removed  it  would  increase  log- 
ging and  lumbering  operations  on  the  Canadian  side,  especially  in 
cedar,  on  which  they  can  compete  with  us  even  with  a  30-cent  duty. 

Mr.  Raxdell.  Some  gentlemen  here  have  said  that  the  great  re- 
serve supply  for  the  country  is  in  that  section,  on  both  sides  of  that 
line.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better,  just  as  a  matter  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  to  adopt  a  policy  that  would  denude  our  forests  first 
and  leave  the  reserve  in  British  Columbia,  or  denude  their  forests 
first  and  leave  the  reserve  with  us? 

Mr.  Lamb.  This  leads  up  to  the  question  of  whether  the  British 
Columbians  are  going  to  allow  you  to  denude  their  forests.  Under- 
stand that  99  per  cent  of  the  timber  lands  in  British  Columbia  are 
granted  under  leases  which  are  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
royalty  can  be  fixed  at  any  time,  at  any  vear;  and  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  government  of  British  Columbia  is  going  to  allow 
speculators  to  go  in  there  and  reap  the  "  unearned  increment,"  as 
some  have  called  it,  in  stumpage.  They  have  increased  the  stumpage 
rate,  or  "  royalty,"  as  they  call  it,  on  some  leases,  to  60  cents.  If  we 
take  off  the  tariff  and  make  their  timber  worth  as  much  as  ours, 
$2.50,  the  government  will  undoubtedly  raise  their  royalty,  and  they 
will  take  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  ajiy  further  questions?  If  not,  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Skinner  wants  to  make  a  further  statement. 

FIJBTHEB  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  D.  E.  SKINNEB. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  make  any 
further  statement,  except  that  I  might  say  that  I  presumed,  as  you 
adjourned  the  session  before  dinner,  that  I  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  at  least  offer  a  few  remarks  that  would  complete  what  I 
had  to  say.    I  will  make  them  just  as  brief  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  am  quite  as  tired  as  all  of  the  committee  are. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire,  we  will  hear  you  now. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Very  well,  sir.  I  have  some  memoranda  here  that 
I  should  like  to  submit.  There  has  been  a  statement  made  here,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  supposed  you  had  con- 
cluded your  remarks.  The  committee  had  asked  you  questions,  and 
I  thought  you  were  through. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  I  asked  you  if  you 
would  not  permit  me  not  to  have  to  make  my  speech  in  six  minutes 
before  dinner.     Still,  I  do  not  want  to  extend  it  very  much. 

The  statement  has  been  made  here  to-day  that  the  rate  of  wages 
in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  other  side,  especially  in  the  Kootenai 
country,  between  the  Selkirk  and  the  Cascade  rangers,  is  the  same  as 
on  this  side,  or  higher;  also,  that  the  cost  of  machinery  is  practically 
the  same.  I  cite  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  machinery  is  being 
constructed  in  Canada  to-day,  especially  in  Hamilton  and  in  other 
places,  by  concerns  that  have  been  created  by  concerns  on  this  side, 
to  avoid  that  duty.  They  are  duplicating  their  machinery  and  build- 
ing it  in  Canada,  for  use  in  Canadian  mills,  the  most  of  it — at  least, 
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a  great  share  of  it — ^so  that  they  will  not  have  to  pay  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  duty  that  is  supposed  to  be  paid  on  the  machinery  that 
enters  into  their  mill  construction. 

Also,  we  have  here  some  pictures  in  which  the  committee  will,  per- 
haps, be  interested;  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
having  them  printed  in  the  record  at  our  own  expense.  They  show 
the  oriental  labor;  and  we  also  have  statements  as  to  the  price  paid 
them^  and  the  affidavits  of  the  people  who  have  taken  these  pictures, 
showing  the  amount  of  oriental  labor  used  in  the  Canadian  mills  as 
compared  with  those  used  in  the  American  mills.  We  have  about 
a  thousand  orientals  in  Washington  State,  I  believe;  and  in  Canada 
there  are  60,000.  I  should  judge,  from  the  pictures  which  come  to  us 
well  vouched  for,  that  the  majoritv  of  those  used  in  the  mills — in 
fact,  the  statements  say  that  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  men  who  are 
employed  around  the  mills — are  orientals.  Some  of  them  are  Hindus, 
only  earning  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  per  day.  We  claim  that  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  that  we 
are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  consideration  for  that  difference  in  cost 
of  manufacture. 

We  also  want  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  very 
serious  question,  even  if  we  could  grant  that  the  cost  of  manufacture 
was  the  same  on  the  other  side,  as  to  whether  the  wage  should  be  paid 
on  the  other  side  or  on  this  side  of  the  line ;  and  we  urgently  request 
that  the  conditions  shall  continue  by  which  the  wage  can  be  paid  on 
this  side  of  the  line  and  the  timber  remain  on  this  side,  if  necessary. 

Before  we  adjourned  a  little  while  ago  I  stated  that  Mr.  Pinchot's 
estimate  of  about  1,400  billion  feet  of  timber  was  supposed  to  be 
made  from  the  cruises  of  the  individual  holders,  60  per  cent  of 
which,  I  think,  is  about  what  he  secured  (I  do  not  believe  he  secured 
the  remaining  40  per  cent) ;  and,  in  addition,  the  cruises  on  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Government.  That  does  not  represent  at  all,  of  course,  the 
amount  that  the  land  will  yield.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  the  cruise. 
The  Bureau  of  Corporations  came  to  me  and  asked  me  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  our  cruising,  I  gave  it  to  them  very  frankly 
and  honestly;  but  I  knew  that  our  cruising  would  turn  out  consid- 
erably more,  and  it  is  always  recognized  that  the  cruise  is  less  than 
the  yield. 

I  understand  that  the  Department  of  Forestry^  statement  is  that 
the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  annually  is  about  150,- 
000,000,000  feet.  They  jump  anywhere  from  100,000,000,000  to 
160,000,000,000  feet,  40,000,000,000  to  50,000,000,000  feet  of  which  is 
composed  of  lumber  and  shingles;  the  balance  of  cordwood  and  wood 
for  various  other  purposes.  I  should  judge,  from  traveling  across 
the  continent  many  times,  that  the  average  farmer  is  growing  about 
all  of  the  wood  that  is  used  for  his  ordinary  purposes. 

Then,  again,  more  particularly,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  they  estimate  the  amount  that  is  used,  they  esti- 
mate the  total  cubic  capacity  of  the  tree,  including  the  limbs  and  all ; 
but  when  they  estimate  the  amount  of  standing  timber,  they  give  you 
the  amount  of  standing  timber  which  they  estimate  on  the  govern- 
ment reserves,  and  nothing  but  the  cruise,  and  they  give  you  a  por- 
tion of  the  private  holdings  which  they  can  get.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  quite  fair  to  estimate  the  length  of  time  that  the  timber  will  last 
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in  the  United  States  by  dividing  the  amount  estimated  in  any  such 
manner. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us,  from  our  shipments  to  New  York, 
that  the  most  serious  competition  we  have  to  expect  is  from  the  Yalu 
River,  the  Saghalien  Islands,  from  Canada,  from  Mexico,  and  from 
Alaska,  into  the  east-coast  States.  They  have  the  privilege  of  the 
use  of  foreign  bottoms  there  at  a  considerably  less  rate  than  we  have, 
because  we  have  practically  exhausted  all  of  the  American  vessels  that 
ply  between  the  two  coasts,  because,  of  course,  you  recognize  the  fact 
that  foreign  bottoms  are  excluded  from  plying  between  the  two 
coasts.  We  ask  that  we  have  some  protection  in  consideration  of 
that  condition  which  we  shall  have  to  meet  in  the  future,  and  m«re 
particularly  when  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  the  canal  will  prob- 
ably be  in  operation,  or  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  or  whatever  the  ap- 
proximate time  may  be.  The  Government  has  promised  to  have  it 
done  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  operation  of  the  canal  will  allow  the  importation  of  enough  wood 
from  the  west  coast  to  take  care  of  practically,  if  necessary,  a  great 
share  of  the  demands  of  the  New  England  States  and  as  far  west  as 
Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  on  a  water  rate  via  the  canal,  or  even  now  in 
a  foreign  bottom  via  the  Horn,  at  no  higher  rate  than  it  costs  to  ship 
across  the  country  by  rail. 

We  also  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  if  you  have  no 
duty,  we  are  handicapped  the  difference  of  practically  the  amount  of 
the  present  duty  in  our  coastwise  shipments.  They  have  been  barred 
from  our  coastwise  trade,  which  amounts  to  1,250  million  feet  a  year 
in  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro  and  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  If 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  us  in  their  coastwise  trade 
with  foreign  bottoms,  they  could  reduce  the  freight  rate  at  least  $1.25 
per  thousand — I  should  estimate  nearly  $1.50  on  the  average — ^because 
you  can  operate  a  steam  schooner  much  cheaper  than  you  can  operate 
a  sailing  vessel ;  and  the  sailing  vessels  are  carrying  the  larger  part  of 
the  trade  to-day.  If  they  do  monopolize  a  good  deal  of  that  trade, 
naturally  that  must  force  back  just  so  much  of  the  balance  that  they 
do  take  on  to  the  balance  of  our  trade,  compelling  us  to  reach  into  the 
eastern  trade,  demoralize  the  eastern  conditions,  close  our  mills,  re- 
duce our  wages,  and  probably  deprive  the  171.000  men  that  we  esti- 
mate we  are  using  in  the  mills  to-day  on  the  coast,  with  all  of  their 
families  and  all  of  those  dependent  upon  them,  of  a  fair  portion  at 
least  of  their  wage  and  of  their  occupation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  would  like  to  have  those 
illustrations  printed  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir.  Can  we  put  these  in  and  have  them 
printed  in  the  record  if  we  have  the  work  done  at  our  own  expense? 

The  Chajrman.  AVe  shall  not  be  able  to  get  them  in  the  daily 
record,  because  there  is  not  time  to  prepare  the  plates. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Oh,  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  make  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  Public  Printer  about  them,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  committee  have  no  authority  to  order  any  illustrations 
without  the  consent  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  two 
Houses.  That  is  the  way  I  remember  the  law.  But  there  would  not 
be  any  objection  to  your  making  arrangements  with  the  Public 
Printer  and  then  having  them  come  into  the  permanent  record  when 
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it  is  printed  and  bound  in  a  volume.  You  could  not  get  it  in  the 
daily  record,  of  course*. 

JVfr.  Skinner.  We  wish  to  thank, you,  sir,  for  that  courtesy. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions?  If  not,  we  will  hear 
Mr.  Goodyear,  of  Buffalo,  representing  the  Goodyear  liuml^er  Com- 
pany. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHAKLES  A.  GOODYEAR,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  You  said  ''  representing  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Com- 
pany," did  you,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh  I    T  thought  you  said  "  trust.''     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  confess  at  the  outset  that 
I  know  very  little  about  this  most  (complicated  affair  called  the  tariff. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  in  order  to  (comprehend  it,  or  understand  its 
various  provisions  and  schedules  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  I 
should  have  to  give  up  all  other  business  whi(^i  T  have  and  devote 
myself  solely  to  this  (me  cpiestion  of  tariff  and  schedules.  I  am  not 
so  egotistical  as  to  think  that  by  reading  the  bill  through  I  could 
undei-stand  it.  or  even  approach  a  fair  com])rehension  of  it.  From 
my  point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  one  of  the  most 
complicated  affairs  that  the  Government  of  the  L^nited  States  has  to 
deal  with.  And  for  me  to  undertake  to  understand  it  with  what 
limited  time  I  have  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  would  be 
useless.    I  would  not  know  what  I  was  reading  after  I  got  through. 

With  that  premise,  confessing  my  ignorance  as  I  (lo  and  my  in- 
ability to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  even  attempting  to  understand 
the  tariff  schedules  and  their  various  relations  to  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  I  want  to  say  that,  lcK)king  at  the  thing  broadly 
and  without  attempting  to  understand  details,  I  believe  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fairness  between  man  and  man,  between  one  line  of  business 
and  another  in  our  country — the  lumber  industry — so  long  as  the 
protective  idea  is  to  prevail,  should  have  its  fair  percentage  of  pro- 
tection against  foreign  importation.  This  country,  by  unanimous 
vote — not  by  unanimous  vote,  either,  but  by  emphatic  vote — has  since 
1896  declared  that  the  principle  of  protection  shall  prevail  rather 
than  that  of  tariff  for  revenue  only.  To  be  sure,  during  the  last  cam- 
paign there  was  a  plank  incorporated  in  the  Republican  platform 
that  was  rather  more  liberal  toward  the  "  free  traders,"  as  they  are 
called — but  unfairly,  I  think.  They  are  not  free  traders.  They  are 
people  who  believe  in  a  modified  tariff  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  great 
many  peojole  do  wlio  are  members  of  the  Republican  party. 

I  believe  there  are  very  few  people  throughout  the  country  who 
earnestly  and  seriously  advocate  absolute  free  trade  for  the  country. 
I  believe  that  there  are  a  very  much  larger  number  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  act  upon  the  basis  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  rather 
than  of  a  tariff  for  protection;  that  the  protective  idea  ought  to  be 
eliminated :  and  that  we  ought  to  tax  the  people  upon  their  importa- 
tions only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  revenue  for  the  Government. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  that  way,  as  I  have  stated,  and  following 
out  the  idea  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  by  emphatic  vote 
declared  that  the  protective  idea  shall  prevail,  perhaps,  with  some 
modifications,  that  declaration  might  be  taken.  If  that  is  so,  here  is 
a  large  industry  in  our  country  which  affords  the  means  of  liveli- 
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hood  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  population.  It  has  been  stated 
that  it  is  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  United  States,  considering 
it  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  represent  a  company  which  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hemlock  lumber  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  also,  with  equal  misfortune,  represent  a  company 
which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow-pine  lumber  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  So  that  I  think,  without  real  substantial  reason, 
I  am  supposed  to  know  something  about  both  the  hemlock  and  the 
yellow-pme  industries.  I  will  state,  however,  that  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  the  company  which  I  represent  completed  a  very  large 
manufacturing  plant  something  like  about  eight  or  ten  months  ago. 
It  was  practically  ready  for  operation.  We  did  not  put  it  into  opera- 
tion* before  because  of  the  very  low  price  of  lumber  in  the  country 
generally.  The  market  would  not  take  it  at  a  fair  return  of  profit. 
We  allowed  that  plant,  which  cost  us  something  over  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars  for  the  plant  alone,  with  the  necessarj'^  houses  for 
taking  care  ot  the  operatives  and  the  necessary  woods,  equipment, 
etc.,  to  lie  absolutely  idle,  because  there  was  no  profit  in  running  it; 
and  we  could  not  even  get  our  stumpage  cost  back  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

On  the  1st  day  of  September,  however,  hoping  that  business  con- 
ditions would  improve,  we  started  the  plant.  It  is  now  in  operation 
and  has  been  in  operation  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  those 
short  periods  of  time  which  intervene  generally  in  the  starting  of  a 
new  factory.  We  had  some  breakdowns  and  some  things  to  hinder 
a  continuous  operation.  But  to-day,  even  with  some  improvement  in 
the  lumber  market  generally,  we  find  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
anything  more  out  of  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry  than 
merely  the  cost  of  the  stumpage.  That  is  about  all  we  can  get  back 
to-daj'.  But  so  large  a  plant  as  that  lying  idle  is  losing  money 
rapidly,  and  in  order  to  make  our  taxes  and  interest  charges,  etc.,  we 
find  it  to  our  advantage  (or  at  least  it  appears  to  be  to  our  advantage 
now)  to  take  up  some  of  this  stumpage,  anyway,  hoping  that  the 
new  era  which  we  assume  is  now  upon  us  will  produce  something 
better  than  mere  cost  of  production. 

Then,  again,  there  are  a  great  numv  things  which  a  large  manufac- 
turer, emiwoying  a  considerable  number  of  men,  has  to  c(mtend  with. 
About  the  time  that  our  mill  was  ccmipleted  we  found  that  Ave  had 
a  large  number  of  men  who  had  moved  into  the  town  and  who  had 
assumed  that  they  were  going  to  have  continuous  work;  but  we 
found  it  necessary  to  let  them  go  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  you  completed  your  mill 't 

Mr.  GooDYKXR.  Sometime  along  last  spring;  I  should  say  about 
March,  or  somewhere  along  there.  We  did  not  start  it  until  Sep- 
tember. Of  course  it  is  very  easy  for  the  unthinking,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  we  are  nothing  but  a  hard-hearted,  soulless  corporation  that  does 
not  care  anything  about  its  operatives,  nor  what  their  conditions  are, 
nor  how  unfortunate  they  are,  nor  how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  sup- 
port their  families.  But>  I  do  not  believe  that  sort  of  sentiment  pre- 
vails generally  among  the  managers  of  large  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. I  believe  that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  kindly 
and  tender  sentiment  toward  their  operatives,  and  that  they  much 
prefer  to  see  them  prosperous  and  to  help  them  on  rather  than  to  ^oe 
them  lacking  for  the  necessaries  of  life.     Whatever  may  be  said  in 
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regard,  as  I  say,  to  the  "  soulless  corporations,"  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  sentiments  as  I  have  indicated  prevail  among  the  management. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  ad- 
vance any  lurtner  armament  than  that,  inasmuch  as  the  articles  which 
we  consume  are  neanv  all  taxed  in  order  to  prevent  foreign  impor- 
tation— that  is,  that  the  protective  idea  prevails  in  regard  to  them — 
and  inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  taxation  now  upon  lumber  is  about  12 
per  cent,  which  is  an  extremely  low  rate,  if  we  should  enact  laws  in 
this  country  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  producing  revenue  only,  I 
believe  there  would  be  that  much  taxation  in  any  event  imposed  upon 
the  foreign  importation  of  lumber.  When  you  come  to  reduce  all  the 
schedules  down  to  the  basis  of  a  tax  for  revenue,  and  consider  all  of 
the  various  lines  of  manufacture  in  the  country  which  give  employ- 
ment to  labor,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  average  of  taxation  would 
certainlv  be  fixed  upon  lumber  at  not  less  than  that  which  is  now 
imposed  upon  it,  and  that  in  making  up  these  schedules  for  revenue 
only  the  idea  of  keeping  that  tax  upon  lumber  would  prevail. 

I  think  I  have  stated  all  I  care  to  on  that  subject,  and  I  simply 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  other  items,  and  then  T  shall  be 
through. 

The  honorable  Mr.  Clark  has  suggested,  in  a  few  instances  here, 
that  there  was  great  uniformity  in  the  prices  of  lumber  throughout 
the  country.  If  that  is  so,  I  have  failed  to  discover  it  so  far,  al- 
though I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  something  over  twenty 
years.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  price  in  the 
hemlock  business.  In  the  hemlock  lumber  business  our  market  is  con- 
fined largely  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  largely  in  the  Eastern  States 
to  New  England  and  New  York  and  what  are  ordinarily  known  as 
New  York  points,  covering  New  Jersey  and  all  that  country  lying 
about  the  North  River  and  the  East  River  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  so  on. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  uniformity 
in  price :  We  have  a  sales  agency  in  Chicago  for  yellow-pine  lumber, 
and  the  other  day  our  sales  agent  met  a  competitor,  and  said  to  him: 
"  Jjct  us  show  up ;  let  us  lay  our  hands  down  here  and  see  who  is 
getting  the  most  for  his  lumber."  It  was  agreed,  and  they  each 
exhibited  their  schedules.  Remember,  it  is  not  a  question  of  uni- 
formity in  average  price,  because  that  would  not  be  fair — ^there  are 
so  many  different  grades  of  lumber — ^but  it  is  a  question  of  uni- 
formity in  price  of  grades.  They  showed  up  their  hands  and  their 
prices  and  tneir  books,  and  when  they  had  finished  they  found  that  we 
were  getting,  according  to  what  the  statement  showed,  a  dollar  a 
thousand  more  than  the  other  fellow  was  getting.  And  for  what 
reason  ?  Why,  I  think  we  have  a  smarter  salesman  than  he  has.  I 
think  he  is  a  sharper  fellow.  I  think  he  will  get  out  and  get  trade 
where  the  other  fellow  will  not.  He  will  go  to  a  small  dealer  living 
back  in  the  country  instead  of  confining  himself  entirely  to  the  big 
wholesiiler  in  the  large  centers;  and  while  his  expense  will  be  more, 
on  account  of  his  increased  expense  of  travel,  and  his  traveling  men, 
etc.,  he  gets  an  average  price  above  that  of  the  other  chap,  because 
he  seeks  the  highways  and  the  byways  and  gets  back  closer  to  the 
consumer. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  you  will  take  the  mills  of  the  South  to- 
day, looking  at  this.one  product  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine,  and  take  their 
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books  and  see  just  what  they  are  getting  for  their  lumber,  you  will 
find  an  average  difference  of  somewhere  between  50  cents  and  a  dollar 
a  thousand ;  but  you  will  find  between  the  low  man  and  the  high  man 
a  difference  of  between  two  and  three  dollars  a  thousand. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  reputation  which  mills 
get.  For  instance,  one  mill  gets  a  reputation  of  making  its  grades  of 
very  hirfi-class  lumber.  These  grades  are  somewhat  relative.  For  in- 
stance, 1  have  known  it  to  occur  that  your  sales  agent  was  a  prettv 
easy-going  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  he  sat  with  his  heels  up  on  his  desk 
in  his  ofiice  at  the  mill  and  said  to  the  millman :  "  Now,  you  want  to 
make  those  grades  up  high.  Just  keep  everything  in  your  high-class 
lumber;  get  your  grades  away  up."  And  when  you  came  to  look  at 
it  after  a  time  he  had  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  high-grade 
lumber  as  compared  with  the  others.  Tne  other  fellow  had  been  more 
active,  though  his  grades  were  of  a  lower  class.  That  is,  instead  of 
having  a  large  percentage  of  his  Al  price  of  lumber,  the  very  best 
there  is  in  the  lot,  he  had  a  small  percentage;  and  in  the  next' class, 
and  the  next,  and  so  on,  the  whole  difference  ran  through,  until  that 
mill  got  a  reputation  for  selling  lumber  itself.  It  did  not  need  trav- 
eling men.  It  was  so  good  that  everybody  that  got  its  product  wanted 
more  of  it. 

Somebody  might  say :  "  Perhaps  he  was  getting  more  for  his  lum- 
ber," and  that  would  be  true;  and  the  other  fellow  that  came  along 
would  be  selling  the  same  grade  as  established  by  the  grader,  but  it 
was  not  as  good  a  class  as  the  fellow  that  made  it  so  much  better  that 
it  sold  itself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is 
not  a  uniformity  of  grade.  There  is  only  a  uniformity  of  classifica- 
tion, and  the  lumber  in  one  class  may  be  a  great  deal  better  than  other 
lumber  in  the  same  class.  And  therefore  you  find  that  one  mill  sells 
its  lumber  without  moving  the  salesmen  out  of  the  office,  while  the 
other  fellow  has  to  "  drum  "  it  hard  to  get  rid  of  it  at  all.  But  the 
fellow  that  makes  his  grades  so  high  is  making  his  average  price  so 
low  that  he  is  not  showing  good  results  on  the  whole.  That  also 
occurs. 

I  will  pass  that  along.  Another  suggestion  that  I  want  to 
make  is  that  a  lumber  operation  to-dav  has  a  large  variety  of 
things  to  contend  with  that  tend  to  hold  the  price  down.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  this  competition  of  concrete  or  cement  with  lumber. 
I  saw  a  statement  in  a  paper  that  I  have  been  trying  most  earnestly 
to  find  since  I  left  this  room,  to  the  effect  that,  I  think  it  was,  five 
years  ago  there  were  some  4,000,000  tons  of  cement  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  last  year  there  were  48,000,000  tons.  Anybody  can  see  that 
that  has  necessarily  displaced  the  sale  of  a  large  amount  of  lumber; 
because  in  those  places  where  they  used  to  make  sidewalks  of  plank, 
and  build  houses  of  lumber,  in  a  great  many  instances  the  lumber  has 
been  displaced  by  cement.  Therefore  the  competition  with  lumber  for 
building  and  construction  purposes  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  lum- 
ber itsdf,  nor  to  the  varieties  of  lumber  that  exist  throughout  the 
country.  One  kind  of  lumber  competes  with  another,  too.  Because 
you  are  a  manufacturer  of  yellow  pine  you  need  not  think  that  that 
will  not  have  to  compete  in  some  sections  of  the  country  with  Oregon 
fir;  and  because  you  are  a  manufacturer  of  hemlock  in  Pennsylvania 
you  need  not  believe  for  an  instant  that  you  will  not  have  the  compe- 
tition of  the  yellow  pine  of  the  South. 
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Perhaps  I  am  in  that  somewhat  anomalous  condition  where  I  am 
constantly  competing  with  myself,  or  where  one  of  my  companies  is 
constantly  competing  with  another.  I  know  that  the  yellow  pine  to- 
day is  being  shipped  directly  into  the  market  which  has  been  for  some 
years  dominated  by  the  hemlock  trade.  So  that  the  lumber  compe- 
tition, the  competition  in  its  use,  is  not  confined  at  all  to  any  one  kind 
of  lumber  with  itself,  but  the  competition  may  exist  in  many  ways. 
And  I  know  that  even  in  New  York  our  salesman  in  Chicago  has 
recently  been  competing  with  our  salesman  in  Buffalo,  one  man  sell- 
ing yellow  pine  and  the  other  selling  hemlock. 

Some  suggestion  has  been  made  here  in  regard  to  sawmill  machinery 
and  the  machinery  and  appliances  w^hich  sawmill  men  use  in  Canada 
having  been  bought  in  this  country  and  having  paid  a  tax  when  taken 
into  Canada.  I  think,  upon  investigation,  you  will  find  that  up  to 
date  there  has  been  very  little  of  that  done.  Perhaps  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  some  sawmill  man  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  some  mill  man's  machinery — for  instance,  Fyle  &  Stowell's  ma- 
chinery— may  have  gone  out  into  the  Northwest  to  manufacture  lum- 
ber, and  being  familiar  wath  their  machinery  he  has  said,  "  I  am 
going  to  buy  theirs,  even  if  it  costs  me  a  little  more."  But  the  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  of  machinery  in  Canada  has  very  largely 
increased  in  the  past  few  years ;  and  I  am  told,  without  being  at  all 
definite  as  to  the  amount,  that  the  purchase  of  sawmill  machinery  in 
the  United  States  for  Canadian  use  has  very  greatly  fallen  off,  and 
that  they  are  buying  their  machinery  now^  in  Canada  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  in  England  for  Canadian  use,  and  the  Americans  have  lost  a 
good  deal  of  the  trade. 

^Ye  all  know,  if  we  stop  and  reflect  a  moment,  that  in  connection 
with  raih'oad  lumbering  the  American  Locomotive  Company  has  built 
ji  hirge  locomotive  phmt  in  Montreal  for  the  very  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  the  locomotive  business  in  Canada,  and  lumbermen  as  a  rule 
now  i)nictic'e  railroad  lumbering  rather  than  river  lumbering. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation? 

Mr.  (toodykar.  The  Montreal  plant  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company? 

The  Chairman.  Ye.^. 

Mr.  Ctoodyear.  I  should  say  that  had  been  in  operation  about  two- 
years.     It  is  a  rather  recent  production  there. 

In  regard  to  forestry,  I  was  rather  impressed  with  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Boutell  as  to  how  we  should  look  at  this 
question  of  the  conservation  of  the  forests.  He  suggested  that  we 
should  not  confine  our  view  of  this  forestry  question  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  trees  and  the  forests  of  the  United  States  alone;  that  we 
should  look  at  it  from  a  broader  standpoint,  and  not  only  consider  the 
forests  in  this  country  as  a  source  of  supply,  but  consider  Canada  as 
a  source  of  supply  for  this  country.  As  he  illustrated  it,  it  was  not 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  two  countries  w^hether  you 
took  off  all  the  trees  in  the  United  States  first  and  then  relied  upon  the 
Canadian  supply,  or  took  off  the  Canadian  supply  and  then  relied 
upon  the  United  States,  as  the  Canadians  would  do  if  there  were  no 
more  forests  in  Canada.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is  absolutely  the  states- 
manlike view  of  this  situation.  It  is  not  only  a  caseof  Canada  itself 
and  the  United  States  together,  but  we  know  perfectly  weU  that  there 
are  very  large  and  extensive  areas  of  forest  land  in  Mexico  as  well 
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as  ill  the  United  States  and  in  Canada ;  and  when  you  look  broadly 
at  the  forest  area  of  these  countries  as  a  whole  yon  do  not  see  the  day 
when  there  will  be  any  danger  of  a  failure  of  a  lumber  supply,  and 
this  is  especially  the  fact  as  the  use  of  concrete  tends  to  reduce  the  use 
of  lumber. 

On  this  subject  of  forestry,  however,  I  think  that  when  a  thorough 
investigation  of  it  is  made  by  practical  men — men  that  know  the 
industry  from  actual  experience — we  shall  find  that  the  way  to  con- 
serve the  forests  of  the  country  is  to  take  off  the  product  that  is  now 
upon  the  lands  and  replant  them,  just  as  thev  have  done  in  Germany 
and  in  Austria  and  in  many  other  countries.  This  going  in  and 
taking  out  a  tree  here  and  a  tree  there  and  another  one  here,  and  so 
on,  or  a  certain  size,  is  simply  going,  if  that  process  is  continued,  to 
make  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  people  of  this  country  so  high  because 
of  the  enormous  cost  of  logging  and  getting  your  product  to  the 
market  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  people  to  pay  the  price 
except  in  the  most  limited  way. 

England  was  one  day  a  forest -covered  countn-,  and  now  there  is 
hardly  a  lumber  tree  growing  inside  of  its  limits.  You  go  over  there 
and  you  sec  hardly  any  houses  built  of  lumber.  They  are  built  of 
brick  and  concrete  and  other  material,  and  they  use  very  little  lumber 
in  their  construction.  The  people  have  found  a  way  there,  notwith- 
standing that  their  forests  are  gone,  to  get  their  houses  and  their 
buildings  quite  as  conveniently,  and,  I  think,  quite  as  inexpensively, 
as  they  do  in  countries  wlu^re  they  still  have  forests.  Probably  there 
is  some  greater  expense,  but  they  make  brick  and  concrete  and  what- 
ever they  need  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  homes  and  neces- 
sary buildings  without  any  very  largely  increased  expense. 

I  have  already  spoken  much  longer  than  T  intended  to;  and  I  feel 
now  like  the  chap  who  lived  up  in  the  North  and  who  in  the  winter 
had  a  very  cold  room,  and  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  getting  ready 
for  bed  and  then  saying  his  prayers.  So  he  wrote  out  a  prayer  and 
nailed  it  to  the  headboard  and  jumped  into  bed  and  said,  *' Lord, 
them's  my  sentiments."  So  I  now  feel  like  saying  to  you  gentlemen, 
"  I  nail  Mr.  Hines's  speech  to  my  footboard  and  say  '  Gentlemen, 
them's  my  sentiments.'  ' 

Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  more  unction  in 
your  prayer  than  there  was  in  the  prayer  of  the  man  you  refer  to. 
It  seems  to  me  as  though  his  prayer  was  rather  a  formal  matter.  I 
do  not  know  whether  yours  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Mine  is  as  good  as  I  can  make,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  come  to  something  more  practical,  Mr. 
Goodyear.  You  speak  about  reforestation.  Suppose  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  constitutional  power  to  compel  reforestation :  that  either 
the  United  States  Government  or  the  state  governments  could  be 
brought  to  pass  laws  to  that  effect,  and  commence  at  once,  how  long 
would  it  take  those  forests  that  were  begun  now  before  they  produced 
trees  fit  for  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  it  would  take  until  about  ten  years  before 
our  lumber  is  gone. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  our  lumber  to  be  gone  at  the 
present  rate? 
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Mr.  Goodyear.  It  may  be  gone  in  something  like  fifty  or  sixty 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  or  sixty  years? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Pinehot  about  it? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  not  by  any  means.  You  see,  for  I  think  at 
least  forty  years  now  we  have  had  prediction  after  prediction  that 
the  white-pme  lumber  would  be  gone  in  Michigan  in  ten  years;  but 
they  have  oeen  lumbering  there  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  would  require  a  good  many  years 
to  settle  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Government,  and,  after 
that  was  done,  a  good  many  years  more  to  put  the  law  into  effect; 
and  even  at  your  rate  of  reforestation  it  would  it  would  look  as 
though  we  would  have  to  resort  to  concrete  and  brick  and  everything 
else  in  order  to  helo  out  the  lumber  supply. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  no;  because  some  of  the  States  have  already 
begun  reforestation — Pennsylvania,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  State  of  Maine  has  done  so,  and  the 
courts  so  far  have  declared  the  law  constitutional. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  And  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  also. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  a  very  small  beginning  in  the  whole 
United  States. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Pennsylvania  is  a  big  place.  Pennsylvania  has  a 
great  area ;  and  they  have  begun  reforestation  there.  At  least,  they 
have  begun  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania.  They  have  pur- 
chased quite  a  lot  of  lands  that  we  owned  for  reforestation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  States  had  to  purchase  the  land  and  do 
it  themselves? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  They  are  doing  it  themselves.  The  State  is  pur- 
chasing land. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  a  pretty  slow  process. 
We  have  been  buying,  of  course,  some  land  in  New  York  to  preserve 
the  forests  for  a  public  purpose. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  and  then,  after  you  get  them,  you  bum 
them  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  not  resulted  in  very  large  progress;  but 
we  have  spent  considerable  money. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes ;  and  then  you  have  burned  up  what  you  bought. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  we  have,  a  good  deal  of  it,  or  some- 
body else  has  burned  it  up  and  we  have  allowed  them  to,  which 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing. 

You  speak  about  building  concrete  houses.  That  industry  is  hardly 
an  infant  yet,  is  it? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  a  very  vigorous  infant. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  progressed  very  rapidly,  has  it? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  can  show  you  a  house  in  Buffalo  that  was  built 
entirely  of  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  One  house? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  am  speaking  now  of  one  house;  this  is  one  par- 
ticular house. 

The  Chairman.  Buffalo  is  a  pretty  large  city,  however. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  But  just  a  moment,  please.  That  house  was  built 
over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  built  entirely  of  concrete. 
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The  Chaibman.  Yes;  and  there  have  not  been  many  more  built 
since? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  some.  I  see  them  along  occasionally  as  I 
drive  about  the  town. 

The  CiiAiKMAX.  I  can  show  you  a  house  that  was  built  fifty  years 
ago,  or  likely  more,  and  it  is  standing  yet.  It  cost  something  to  build 
it,  but  it  was  finished  off  with  lumber;  and  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
lumber  had  been  used  in  a  common  frame  dwelling.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  a  certain  dreaminess  about  that  matter  of  concrete  houses  on 
your  part. 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  No ;  I  think  you  are  quite  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  you  and  I  look  at  it  from  different  stand- 
points.   I  have  not  any  lumber  interests  and  you  have. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  that  makes  a  difference  in  the  view. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  about  the  hemlock  business  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  is  growing  scarce  in  this  country,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  used  to  get  it  in  our  State;  but  theV  have 
moved  the  mills  all  into  Pennsylvania  now  from  our  State. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  no;  you  have  some  hemlock  mills  up  in  the 
Adirondacks  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  in  the  trouthern  part  of  the  State  the 
hemlocks  are  all  gone. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  used  to  get  that  years  ago;  but  the  area  is  con- 
stantly getting  smaller,  and  the  price  of  hemlock  lumber  since  a  few 
years  ago  has  been  goin^  up. 

Mr.  Goodyear.   Yes,  sir ;  until  recently — until  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Until  everything,  the  lumber  business  and  every- 
thing else,  went  down  a  j'ear  ago  with  the  general  stoppage  of  trade? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  hemlock  twenty  years  ago — 
a  first-class  quality  of  hemlock  lumber? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Such  as  we  make?     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  and  such  as  we  used  to  get  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  our  State. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  it  was  about  $12  a  thousand.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  New  York  market. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  a  year  and  a  half  ago? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  was  about  $17  or  $18  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Not  over  that  ? 

Mr.  Gkx)DYEAR.  No.  Of  course  hemlock,  like  all  other  lumber,  has 
a  variety  of  prices. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  were  to  buy  a  load  of  it  at  a  lumber  yard,  how 
much  would  I  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  All  tnat  the  retail  man  could  get  out  of  you,  I  am 
sure.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  about  how  much? 
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Mr.  Goodyear.  I  should  think  he  would  get  a  profit,  if  he  got  a 
fair  profit,  of  somewhere  around  $2  a  thousand ;  and  he  would  charge 
you  up,  too,  for  the  expense  of  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  come  across  some  such  retailer  as 
that  if  I  had  to  buy  hemlock  lumber. 

Mr.  Goodyear,  t  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do — I  will  sell  it  to  you 
jnyself.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Goodyear. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  no  prospect  for  any  individual  to  attempt 
to  reforest  land  and  ever  expect  to  get  a  profit  out  of  it,  on  account  of 
the  taxes  he  would  have  to  pay,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  taxes  he  would  have  to  pay,  and  the  price  his 
logging  would  cost  him  if  he  went  to  picking  out  trees  in  various 
places — ^there  would  not  be  a  semblance  of  profit  in  it,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  by  picking  a  tree  here  and  there,  matured  tim- 
ber, and  lumbering  it  in  that  way,  and  being  compelled  to  pile  the 
brush  and  clean  it  up  as  you  go,  and  clean  up  flie  land,  you  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  fire,  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer  would  be 
mucn  higher  than  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  inevitably ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  that,  would 
hfi  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  get  it  without  paying 
for  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Because  the  lumberman  will  not  operate  without  a 
profit,  except  at  such  extremely  low  prices  as  we  have  been  having 
lor  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  right,  sir.  Then  there  is  another  feature 
about  it.  Suppose  this  sort  of  legislation  was  enacted  by  States. 
Suppose  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  instance,  should  enact  laws  of 
that  sort,  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  did  not.  What  sort  of  an 
advantage  would  that  give  the  Mississippi  lumberman  over  the  Lou- 
isiana lumberman,  and  the  lumberman  of  Arkansas,  and  so  on?  If 
you  go  to  passing  laws  restricting  manufacturing  operations  in  one 
State,  the  manufecturer  who  is  not  restricted  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  one  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  lumbermen  get  to  talking  together  about 
cleaning  up  against  fire.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — cutting  the 
lumber  all  off? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Piling  up  the  brush  and  the  broken  logs. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  lumber,  and  getting  it  out  of  the  woods? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  There  is  a  waste  in  all  lumbering  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  if  you  took  it  all  there  would  not  be  any- 
thing to  bum. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  that  would  preserve  the  lumber  and 
the  timber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  talking  about  the  debris  left  on  the  ground 
after  you  cut  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  can  see  how  that  would  do  it.  If  you 
remove  it  all,  of  course  it  would  not  bum. 
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Mr.  Goodyear.  Under  Mr.  Pinchot's  department  we  have  been  con- 
ducting some  experiments  at  the  expense  of  our  company  down  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  good  deal  like  tearing  down  a  house 
to  guard  against  fire? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Goodyear,  pardon  me  a  minute.  Either  the 
chairman  or  I  misunderstand  you.  In  the  sale  of  government  lands 
there  is  a  condition  imposed  upon  the  purchaser  by  which,  when  he 
cuts  a  tree  down  and  takes  the  matured  timber  off  government  land, 
he  is  compelled  to  clean  up  the  debris  he  leaves,  the  tops  and  the  leaves 
and  stuff,  and  burn  it  beiore  leaving  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  what  we  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  our  coimtry? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Out  West. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Of  course  the  Government  now  has  a  perfect  right 
to  refuse  to  sell  its  holdings  at  all  if  it  likes  to. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  what  we  were  talking  about,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  need  not  sell  its  holdings ;  it  can  hold  its  timber 
for  the  future  if  it  desires.  But  all  of  the  lumbermen  in  this  country 
to-day  who  have  gone  into  this  business  have  ffone  into  it  with  the 
view  that  there  was  stability  to  the  law  of  our  land  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  a  man  to  conduct  his  own  business,  as  long  as  he  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  among  those 
rights  has  been  his  right  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  with  timber  on  it  and 
to  take  it  off  and  use  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  just  as  the  farmer  has  a 
right  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  raise  a  crop  oi  wheat  upon  it,  take  it  off 
and  sell  it.  This  timber  of  the  country  is  nothing  more  than  the  crop 
which  that  land  raises.  It  is  true  that  it  takes  more  years  to  mature 
thaii  it  does  to  raise  a  crop  of  grain ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  crop 
which  the  land  has  produced.  And  the  purchaser  of  that  land  sup- 
posed when  he  bought  it,  in  all  these  instances,  whether  he  be  a 
small  holder  or  a  large  one,  that  he  had  a  right  to  use  that  crop 
which  grew  upon  his  land  for  his  purposes,  and  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  profit  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  taking  the  other 
side  would  say  that  while  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  that,  you 
should  not  ask  the  Government  to  help  him.  i  am  only  stating  to 
you  the  argument  that  they  make  to  see  what  answer  you  have  to  it. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Exactlv.  If,  looking  into  the  matter  as  a  whole, 
looking  at  your  tariff  schedules  not  as  individual  schedules,  not  se- 
lecting out  one  particular  thing,  but  looking  at  them  as  a  whole,  you 
say:  "We  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  these  lumbermen  that  they  should 
have  even  the  poor  modicum  of  a  10  or  12  per  cent  tax  upon  foreign 
importations;  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  do  that  when  we  look  at 
all  of  these  schedules  together."  I  suppose  that,  in  your  wisdom,  when 
you  come  to  consider  all  these  things,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  way, 
you  will  cut  the  tariff  off  or  you  reduce  it,  or  do  something  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  making  the  argument  in  reference  to 
deforestation  my  own. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  know  that. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  stating  to  you  the  argument  that  is 
presented,  and  asking  you  for  an  answer  to  it  from  your  standpoint. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Since  1896,  when  the  prince  of  high  tariff  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  we  have  thought  that  so  long 
as  the  Republican  party  was  in  power  we  were  reasonably  safe  in 
the  protection  of  our  property  interests. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  so  yet,  notwithstariding  the  fact  that 
they  have  promised  to  revise  the  tariff?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  that  they  intend  in  some  fair  degree  to 
carnr  out  their  promise. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  uneasy  about  what  is  going  to  happen  td 
the  lumber  trade,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  am  a  little  anxious,  although  I  hope  that  good 
sense  will  prevail  when  you  come  to  consider  the  matter.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  by  "  good  sense  "  some  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment  to  tax  everybody  for  your  benefit? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  called  it  a  tax.  You  have  been  honest 
enough  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  somebody  collects  a  tax  somebody  pays  a  tax,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  have  found  it  so  in  my  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  this  concrete  business  is  that  you  all 
put  up  the  price  of  lumber  so  high  that  it  gave  the  concrete  men  the 
opening  to  get  their  material  on  me  market. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Is  not  that  a  good  thing  for  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  what  are  you  complaining  about  them  for 
if  you  did  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Wlio  is  complaining? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  explaining  that  the  concrete  business  was 
crowding  you  people  out  of  tne  lumber  business. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  was  explaining,  but  I  was  not  complaining. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  very  little  difference.  [Laughter.]  There 
is  very  little  difference.  The  truth  is  that  you  regard  everybody 
that  wants  to  change  these  tariff  rates  as  a  demagogue  and  an  an- 
archist, do  you  notf 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  regard  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee in  that  light.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  is  no  agreement  about  prices,  if  there  is  no 
trust,  then  what  put  that  idea  into  the  head  of  President  Koosevelt 
and  Attorney-General  Bonaparte? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  was  not  there  when  they  opened  their  heads. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  very  smart,  but  it  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Does  it  not  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Clark.  No ;  it  does  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Then  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Roosevelt  is  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
Republican  President. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  Bonaparte  is  a  Republican  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GkK)DYEAR.  So  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  they  say? 
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Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  guess  he  is,  or  he  would  not  be  in  there.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  glad  he  is  out  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  You  and  I  agree  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  put  it  into  their  heads  that  there  is  a  trust? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Into  whose  heads  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Roosevelt's  and  Bonaparte's? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  did  not  know  it  was  in  their  heads  that  there 
is  a  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  they  not  start  out  to  prove  that  there  was  one  ? 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  They  sent  some  investigators  out  to  find  out  if 
there  was  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  But  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  said  that 
there  was  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  miss  one  of  the  principal 
benefits  that  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  reforestation?  You 
never  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  cutting  off  of  all  the  timber  at  the 
heads  of  these  streams  is  going  to  dry  up  that  whole  country,  as  it 
did  Spain  for  the  same  reason,  and  that  the  cutting  off  of  all  the 
forests  at  the  heads  of  the  streams  produces  these  floods  every  year. 

Mr.  GocM>YEAR.  Does  it  produce  the  droughts? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  it  produces  the  droughts. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  fact  that  is  recognized  by  every  scientist  in 
the  world  that  the  reason  that  Spain  dried  up  was  that  they  cut  the 
forests  off  the  mountains.  Spain  at  one  time  was  just  as  fertile  as 
the  district  I  represent — one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  America, 
Iting  between  two  great  rivers — and  two- thirds  of  it  has  dried  up  so 
that  they  can  not  raise  anything  in  it.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  these  people  claim,  and  I  claim  along  with  them,  that  this  refor- 
estation ought  to  be  done  by  somebody.  That  being  the  case,  the 
only  thing  to  determine  is  who  is  the  proper  person  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Gooi^YEAR.  Mr.  Clark,  I  do  not  want  to  be  impertinent  or  say 
anything  that  is  offensive,  but  when  we  get  to  crossing  swords  a  little, 
you  know  scMmetimes  a  fellow  lets  a  thing  fly  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
have  taken  seriously*  How  about  the  treeless  States?  Have  they 
all  dried  up — Illinois,  Indiana,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  but  they  are  drying  up. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Is  it  because  the  forests  are  cut  off? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Where? 

Mr.  Clark.  Illinois  did  not  have  very  much  timber,  but  Missouri 
and  Iowa  and  Ohio  were  thickly  timbered  countries. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes ;  but  how  about  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  and  all  those  States  which  never  had  any  trees  that 
we  know  of? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  benefited  by  the  trees  up  at  the  heads  of 
these  streams. 

Mr.  GkwDYBAR.  But  what  about  the  streams  that  do  not  head  up 
there?  They  have  lots  of  rivers  that  are  not  dependent  for  their 
headwaters  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  in  addition  to  preserving  what  water 
faUs,  the  theory  is — ^and  I  suppose  it  is  correct;  it  seems  to  be  ac- 
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cepted  by  every  scientific  man  on  earth — that  the  trees  produce 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  ultimately  produces  a  precipita- 
tion of  rain  or  water. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  you  know  the  scientists  have  been  wrong  in 
a  good  many  instances. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  they  have  been  wrong  a  great  many  times,  but 
they  generally  manage  to  get  around  to  what  is  right  at  last. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  When  the  facts  demonstrate  that  they  are  wrong 
they  acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  competition  that  you  as  a  hemlock  man  carry  on 
with  yourself  as  a  yellow-pine  man  is  a  sort  of  a  friendly  competition, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  a  bit.  One  has  not  any  more  to  do  with  the 
other  than  you  have  to  do  with  either  one  of  those  propositions. 

Mr.  Clark.  No? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  you  are  trying  to  cut  your  own  throat  in  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goodyear,  as  I  understand  the  theory  of  the 
scientists,  it  is  this :  That  by  preserving  the  forests  and  leaves  on  the 
ground,  and  what  mold  has  formed  from  them  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  shade,  you  produce  a  sort  of  a  reservoir  which  holds  the  moisture 
back;  and  finally  it  runs  down  and  percolates  through  the  sod  that 
is  there,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  and  gets  down  into  the  streams,  and 
that  that  delays  the  falling  into  the  streams  of  this  rain  after  it  is  pre- 
cipitated. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  holds  it  back,  as  a  sort  of  a  reservoir.  That  is 
the  theory  I  have  seen,  and  I  think  that  is  unanswerable. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  If  that  theory  is  true,  then  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, if  anybody  will  go  up  there  to  look  at  the  timber  lands  over 
which  we  have  lumbered,  they  will  find  that  there  is  a  thicker  mat  of 
roots  and  leaves  on  the  ground  to-day  than  there  was  before  we  cut 
the  timber  off.  Before  we  cut  the  timber  off  the  trees  were  perhaps 
lO  or  15  or  20  feet  apart;  but  all  of  those  hills  have  grown  up  into  a 
thick  mass  of  undergrowth  now,  the  roots  of  which  extend  over  the 
ground  much  more  fully. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  they  did  not  cultivate  the  ground, 
but  if  they  cultivate  the  ground  there  are  not  any  roots  or  any  under- 
growth or  anything  of  that  kind;  then  there  is  no  reservoir  there. 
The  soil  is  lightened,  and  drains  off  very  easily,  and  the  water  goes 
off.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  water  perhaps  runs  off  very  rapidly,  but  I  will 
tell  you 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you:  In 
the  Philippine  Islands  I  found  that  the  Spanish  laws  in  force  before 
we  took  possession  of  the  islands  provided  that  no  trees  should  be  cut 
except  mature  timber,  leaving  the  others  to  grow  up.  They  did  not 
go  through  and  slash  down  everything,  as  our  people  do,  and  clean  it 
up,  but  simply  cut  the  large  trees.  I  understood  that  that  was  the 
law  under  Spain  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  you  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  askine  Mr.  Goodyear ;  I  will  ask  you  later.  I 
understand  that  that  was  the  law  also  in  Germany,  and  that  in  that 
way  they  were  preserving  the  forests  in  those  countries,  and  deforesta- 
tion was  not  talcing  place  as  rapidly  as  it  is  in  this  country — ^which  is 
the  most  rapid  of  any  place  i  nthe  world  for  deforestation  or  anything 
else,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  Yes;  everything  we  do  is  rapid. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  such  a  law  as  that  operate  in  this 
country  if  we  had  the  constitutional  authority  to  compel  them  to  cut 
only  the  large  trees? 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  It  would  operate,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  the 
principle  that  you  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  a  man's  private 
property. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  provided  we  had  the  right,  as  they  have 
there,  to  pass  such  a  law? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Furthermore,  you  would  increase  the  cost  of  lumber 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  At  once,  probably  we  would. 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  Ycs,  sir ;  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  that  preserved  the  forests  through  a  series 
of  years,  it  would  maintain  a  steady  price  through  those  years, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  is  increasing  when  we  do  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  because  you  are  cutting  off  the  stumpage 
in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  every  year,  on  the  apprehension  (either  real 
or  created  by  the  lumbermen)  that  we  are  going  to  run  short  of 
timber  before  a  great  many  years,  the  price  goes  up. 

Mr.  GrOODYEAR.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  gets  abnormal. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  think  it  is  abnormal. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  such  laws  as  that,  and  could  preserve 
the  timber  and  use  only  the  matured  timber  for  lumber,  ana  let  the 
oth^  grow  up  before  we  used  it,  it  would  make  a  more  steady  sup- 
ply; and  in  the  centuries  to  come  the  price  would  be  on  the  level  all 
the  way  through,  and  the  average  of  it  would  be  much  less  than 
the  prices  as  you  gentlemen  kite  them  up  by  cutting  off  the  timber 
so  fast. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  You  say  the  price  has  increased  abnormally.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  look  at  the  figures  that  were  presented  to  you 
here  to-day  as  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  and  clothing  and 
various  other  things  that  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  looked  at  those  figures  before;  and  what 
Mr.  Hill  read  showed  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  is  not  abnormal  unless  all  or  the  increases  are 
abnormal. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  it  was  greater  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  was  simply  the  result  of  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  greater  supplies  of  lumber  as  well  as  for  steel,  which  made 
it  possible  to  maintain  the  price  of  steel  rails  at  $28  during  all  the 
depression. 
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The  Chairman.  ISo  far  as  steel  is  concerned,  there  is  a  supply  for 
a  ffreat  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  So  there  is  in  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  And  more  being  developed.  But  the  lumber  is  all 
on  top  of  the  earth,  and  they  can  see  what  there  is  of  it ;  and  the  sup- 
ply is  limited,  as  you  say.  The  supply  of  hemlock  is  cut  off  in  our 
State,  and  is  being  cut  off  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  not  much  hem- 
lock left? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  a  gi'eat  deal. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  decreasing  in  amount  all  the  time.  Now 
they  have  gotten  at  the  southern  pines,  and  they  are  using  them  up 
Tery  rapidly. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  They  have  gotten  at  the  Pacific  coast,  too. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Northwest.  I  do  not  mean  beyond  the 
Hocky  Mountains,  but  what  we  usually  call  the  Northwest." 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  same  condition  prevails  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  cutting  it  off  very  rapidly  there? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  They  are  cutting  it  off  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  doing  a  pretty  big  business  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  they  were  in  1899;  and  they  have  been 
doing  their  share  of  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  they  have  been  busy. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  looks  as  though  the  supply  was  being  cut 
down. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  supply  is  being  cut  down.  The  growth  does 
not  occur  so  rapidly.  But  the  time  has  come  to-day,  I  believe,  for 
these  various  States  to  undertake  this  question  of  reforestation.  They 
have  done  it  in  New  York;  they  are  doing  it  in  Pennsylvania;  they 
are  doing  it  in  Maine,  and  I  do  not  know  m  how  many  other  States. 

The  Chairman.  If  New  York  does  not  progress  any  faster  in  that 
direction  than  she  has  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  will  be  a  humired 
years  after  you  and  I  have  passed  away  before  the  timber  begias  to 
make  any  sensible  increase. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  If  we  die  within  any  reasonable  time,  I  suppose  that 
will  be  so.  ^ 

Mr.  Underwcx)d.  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  question  on  this  matter 
of  reforestation  that  you  are  talking  about :  You  have  had  experience 
both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  lumbering. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  in  lumbering.  If  the  state  governments 
were  to  pass  a  law  exempting  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  years 
land  that  was  devoted  to  reforestation,  do  you  think  that  would  in- 
duce private  owners  to  attempt  to  reforest  their  lands? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  would  prefer  to 
sell  the  lands  at  a  very  low  price  to  the  State  and  let  it  carry  on  that 
business.  That  is  because  the  States  are  organized  for  it ;  they  have 
their  departments,  and  it  is  not  a  Inisiness  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yom  do  not  think  that  would  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Xo  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  You  see  the  lumbermen  up 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  selling  their  land  as  the  timber  is  cut 
off  at  from  $-2  to  $2.50  an  acre. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Mr.  Goodyear,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  please. 
Mr.  Hill  showed  some  statistics  here  a  little  while  ago  to  the  effect 
that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  market  far  exceeded 
anything  else  produced  in  this  country  that  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hill,  i  gave  you  all  that  was  m  the  tables. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Whether  it  contained  everything  or  not,  I  want  to 
day  this — ^that  it  is  not  true  that  lumber  has  increased  in  price  in  the 
past  twelve  years  any  more  than  fai*m  products  have.  Is  not  that 
right? 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  I  think  that  is  corre<;t. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  I  know  that  farm  prod- 
ucts to-day  bring  more  than  twice  what  they  did  in  1896;  and  that 
is  not  true  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  and,  furthermore,  while  people  talk  about  the 
increase  of  lumber,  the  increase  is  very  largely  in  the  stumpage — 
in  the  trees  standing  on  the  land. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Goodyear,  about  when  did  you 
make  your  purchases  in  Ixwiisiana — ^when  ^id  you  begin  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  we  began  something  like  aboiit  five  or  six 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Fordmey.  But  it  is  all  since  1896,  Mr.  Goodyear? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Seven  years  ago,  say. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  made  all  of  your  purchases  there  under  this 
protective  tariff  system? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  believed  that  the  Republican  party  proposed 
to  protect  your  industry,  as  they  had  promised  to  do  in  the  various 
platforms^  when  you  made  those  purchases? 

Mf.  Goodyear.  Certainly ;  we  would  have  had  no  idea  of  doing  it 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If,  now,  we  remove  that  protection  while  you  are  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  and  disposing  of  that  product^  you 
have  bee»  buncoed  by  the  Republican  party,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  am  afraid  I  would  give  offense  if  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Republicans  here. 

Mr.  HrLU  Since  the  tariff  of  $2  was  put  on,  twelve  years  ago,  has 
not  a  new  factor  been  introduced  into  the  problem  by  the  wood-pulp 
and  paper  industi^  ? 

Mr.  uooDYEAR.  The  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry  absorbs  a  large 
amount  of  the  spruce  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  a  very  large  amount  of  other  kinds  of  lumber  be- 
sides spruce,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Up  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  pulp  and  paper  mill 
using  hemlock  entirely. 

1&.  Hill.  Yes;  and  they  use  still  other  woods  besides  hemlock  and 
spruce,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No;  I  think  not.     They  use  hemlock  alone. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whatever  they  use,  whether  it  is  hemlock  or  spruce,  it 
haa  to  be  replaced  by  some  other  kind  of  lumber ;  so  it  does  not  really 
make  any  difference  what  the  material  is  that  they  use,  does  it? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes — some  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  an  important  factor? 

Mr.  GfOODYEAR.  I  should  sav  it  was. 
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Mr.  HiLx,.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  the  lumber  industry  we  have  perhaps  gone^  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual  in  endeavoring  to  find  ways  lor  utilizing 
the  waste  that  comes  off  the  land.  For  instance,  in  Pennsylvania  we 
induced  a  paper  and  pulp  manufacturer  to  come  in,  and  made  him 
an  exceedingly  low  rate  of  transportation  to  get  the  refuse  on  the 
land  to  his  pulp  mill  and  convert  it  into  pulp,  so  that  what  used  to 
be  left  there  and  was  burned  up  and  rotted  and  was  destroyed  is  be- 
ing put  to  some  good  purpose — ^that  is,  it  is  being  made  into  an 
article  that  is  useful  to  the  people.  In  the  South  we  have  had  a 
government  station  trying  to  find  some  way  to  preserve  timber  by 
various  processes — the  creosote  process,  and  the  sulphite  of  zinc 
process — which  will  tend  to  prolong  the  life  of  timber,  and  in  that 
way  reduce  the  amount  required. 

^  Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  but  that  is  an  old  process  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

Mr.  GrooDTEAR.  Yes;  but  the  Government  is  still  experimenting 
to  find  out  some  cheaper  method  than  that  of  putting  the  timber  in 
tanks  and  then  applying  some  pressure  and  heat  to  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  With  reference  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  lumber 
used  for  wood  pulp  and  paper,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
fact  in  regard  to  these  figures  which  I  gave  a  few  moments  ago — 
that  while  every  other  one  of  these  schedules  shows  ups  and  downs  in 
the  prices  and  m  the  advances,  and  not  a  steady  increase,  the  lumber 
increase  was  as  follows — and  it  will  not  take  but  a  minute  to  give  the 
figures— 95.8,  105.8,  115.7,  116.7,  118.8,  121.4,  127.7,  141,  146.9— a 
steady  advance,  right  straight  along,  every  year,  without  a  break. 
Has  not  the  wood-pulp  question  got  something  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has.  They  have  used  a  very  lar^ 
amount  of  spruce  timber  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  and  it 
has  affected  the  supply,  somewhat. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  that  vour  theory  is  that  in  view  of  this 
enormous  increase  in  wood  pulp  iov  building  purposes  that  you  advo- 
cate that  the  lumbermen  or  the  country  should  be  allowed,  first,  to 
clean  off  the  forests  of  the  country,  and  then  that  the  Government 
should  step  in  and  take  the  land  thus  cleared  and  reforest  it. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes ;  and  they  will  get  it  at  a  very  low  price.  And 
I  want  to  say,  further,  that  in  order  to  utilize  this  wood  and  waste 
that  comes  from  the  sawmills,  within  thirtv  days  we  sent  a  man  to 
France  to  investigate  the  methods  employed  over  there  to  utilize  the 
products  that  are  left  in  the  shavings  and  in  the  sawdust  that  comes 
from  these  mills. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Have  you  a  sales  agency  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  t>o  you  sell  there  at  all? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  our  general  sales  office  is  Chicago.  Salesmen 
go  out  to  Kansas  City,  but  we  have  no  office  in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sales  that  are 
made  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska? 

Mr.  GkK)DYEAR.  I  don't  know  about  the  details  of  the  sales.  I  only 
know  what  the  general  results  are. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  makes  me  aj?k  you,  is  it  a  prevailing  opinion 
out  there  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  mill  owners  or  the 
wholesale  dealers  to  apportion  out  the  whole  territory  that  each  man 
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shall  occupy,  and  then  fix  the  prices  at  which  the  retail  dealers  shall 
sell? 

Mr.  GooDYEAK.  Well,  if  there  is  such  an  agreement,  I  want  to  state 
just  as  emphatically  as  I  can  state,  that  I  never  knew  of  such  a  stipu- 
lation or  understanding  between  lumbermen  that  anything  of  mat 
sort  should  prevail. 

I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  law  in  the  land  that  pre- 
vents one  lumberman  from  speaking  to  another  and  asking  him  what 
he  is  getting  for  his  lumber.  But  so  far  as  saying  to  him,  "  We  will 
stand  by  that  schedule,  or  this,  and  we  won't  vary  from  it,"  I  do  not 
believe  such  an  agreement  is  in  existence  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clakk.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  believe  there  is  a  trust  in 
America,  do  you? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  tiiere  are  some  things  that  they  call  trusts. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Each  one  of  them  in  turn  would  deny  that  there  was 
a  trust. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  no ;  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  know  what  a  trust 
is.  If  anybody  will  define  what  a  trust  is  I  will  be  glad  to  know, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  defined  it  as  a 
very  small  number  of  very  rich  men  entirely  surroiiftded  by  water. 
That  was  his  definition. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  good  definition  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  a  very  good  one.  I  want  to  ask 
vou  a  question.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  you  did  not  enter  into  this 
business  down  in  Louisiana  on  the  implied  promise  of  the  Republi- 
can party  that  they  were  going  to  keep  this  tariff  on,  and  that  if  they 
took  it  off  you  would  feel  like  you  were  being  buncoed,  and  you  said 
"  Yes."  Now,  if  the  fellows  out  here  that  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
this  fall  on  the  promise,  or  what  they  thought  was  a  promise,  from 
the  Republican  party  to  revise  the  tariff  down,  find  out  that  it  is  not 

foing  to  be  revised  down,  but  is  going  to  be  kept  where  it  is,  then 
o  you  not  think  that  they  would  feel  like  they  had  been  buncoed  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  think  they  put  that  in  there.  I  do  not 
think  they  promised  to  revise  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  let  us  have  a  joint  debate  on  the  tariff 
question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  are  losing  money;  all  the  lumbermen,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  statement  they  make,  are  losing  money. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  your  statements  did  not  mean  that,  I  could  not  tell 
heads  or  tails  of  it. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  does  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  mean  that  you  want  the  tariff  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gk)0DYEAR.  I  don't  want  it  put  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  it  to  stay  like  it  is? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  as  long  as  the  protective  principle  prevails 
m  this  country  that  the  protective  tax  that  prevails  as  to  lumber  is 
no  more  than  a  reasonable  tax  as  to  that  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  state  that  you  had  a  two-and-a-half  mil- 
lion dollar  plant  down  there  that  you  had  not  been  running  because 
you  could  not  sell  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Could  not  sell  it  at  a  profit. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Well,  if  you  could  not  sell  it  at  a  profit  you  could  not 
run  it,  and  you  would  lie  losing  the  interest  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  running  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Goodtbar.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  runs  or 
not — ^that  is  a  loss. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  loss? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  all  the  other  lumbermen  are  in  the  same  fix  that 
you  are  in,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  Dingley  law  does  not  make 
you  prosperous? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  because  of  general  conditions 
throughout  the  country.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  the  railroads,  for 
instance — they  are  very  large  consumers  of  lumber,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  country  as  a  class,  and  they  have  stopped  buying  any- 
thing. They  did  not  buy  locomotives  or  cars  or  lumber  or  anything 
else ;  they  were  not  in  the  market  for  those  things. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  simply  shared  in  the  general  depression  of 
business  ? 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  We  did  at  that  time;  yes.  Now  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  better  times 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  that  is  that  all  these  lumbermen  that 
.  came  in  here  and  testified  as  to  this  lumber  have  picked  out  the  worst 
year  in  the  last  eleven  years  to  make  their  case  on;  is  not  that  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  they  have  had  some  other  pretty  tough  years, 
and  it  not  all  that  beautiful  glowing  dream  that  some  people  would 
like  to  have  the  lumber  business  considered.  We  are  not  all  prophets, 
able  to  determine  what  is  comiuj^  to  us  in  the  future,  and  we  have  a 
great  many  things  to  contend  with.  We  in  the  lumber  business  have 
almost  every  element  in  nature  to  contend  with  and  to  overcome  in 
order  to  succeed. 

STATEHEKT  OP  MB.  B.  L.  HcCOBHICK,  OP  TACOXA,  WASH. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee  

The  Chairman.  You  represent  the  Weyerhipuser  Lumber  Com- 
panv? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  was  sent  here  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association.  I  am  connected  also  with  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Company.  Our  association  represented  the  timber 
and  lumber  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  talk  about 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  subject  has  been  pretty  ex- 
haustively covered,  do  you? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Quite  exhaustively ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  new  to  offer  we  will  be  glad 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  think  the  subject  has  been  quite  well  covered. 
I  was  invited  to  come  here.  I  think  the  question  seems  to  be  whether 
the  States  need  the  protective  duty  to  protect  them  against  the  com- 
petition from  the  otner  side  of  the  line.     Have  the  labor  conditions 
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with  respect  to  the  two  countries  been  presented  by  Mr.  Skinner  or 
anybody  else? 

A  VoicfB.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoBMiCK.  They  have?     All  right. 

We  base  our  contention  on  the  difference  in  conditions^  the  differ- 
ence in  values,  and  we  base  our  statement  that  the  tariff  is  necessary 
on  the  fact,  first,  that  the  timber,  the  base  of  the  lumber  proposition, 
costs  us  more  money  on  this  side  of  the  line  than  it  does  on  the  other, 
and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  a  legislative  body  on  this  side  of  the 
line  should  take  up  this  question,  for  that  is  a  public  question. 

The  difference  in  conditions  is  on  account  or  the  difference  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government  on  this  side  of  the  line  and  the  policy  of 
the  government  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  This  side  of  the  line, 
the  uovernment  sells  her  property,  sells  it  to  the  purchaser,  sells  it 
in  fee  simple.  On  the  otner  side  of  the  line  the  policy,  as  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  and  especially  as  to  the  timber,  is  for 
the  government  to  retain  the  title  to  the  property  and  please  it  to  the 
operator,  which  is  the  best  for  the  operator. 

I  think  I  could  say  to-day  that  if  I  had  no  investment  on  either  side 
of  the  line  and  there  was  any  possibility  of  this  Din^ley  tariff  not 
being  maintained,  that  I  would  get  out  of  this  city  as  quick  as  I  could, 
and  go  up  there  and  buy  what  stumpage  there  was  on  the  other  side  or 
the  line  before  somebody  else  got  it;  b«;ause  the  policy  of  that  govern- 
ment is  so  liberal  that  it  does  not  require  money,  to  any  extent,  to 
acquire  interest  in  timber.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  while  you 
have  to  pay  a  nominal  tax  each  year,  it  is  not  as  great  a  tax  as  we  pay 
on  this  side  of  the  line. 

The  government  furnishes  the  capital  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
and  you  pay  your  principal  when  you  cut  your  timber,  50  cents  per 
thousiind,  any  time  within  twenty-one  years,  while  on  this  side  of  the 
'line  you  put  up  all  your  money  and  carrv  it  and  pay  your  taxes  on  it, 
and  have  your  investment,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  money. 

I  think  1  would  much  prefer  to  do  business  on  that  side  of  the  line, 
if  that  was  the  only  consideration. 

We  have  our  timber  on  this  side  of  the  line  because  we  like  the 
policy  of  this  Government,  because  we  were  brought  up  on  it,  and  we 
know  that  in  many  conditions  it  is  better  for  us,  something  we  could 
rely  on,  than  to  go  to  any  foreign  country  and  do  business,  and  I  per- 
sonally like  the  idea  of  owning  the  land,  not  for  its  value,  because 
there  is  not  so  much  value  in  denuded  timber  land,  but  in  this  country 
wherever  the  lumberman  goes  and  acquires  a  title  to  land,  whether  it 
is  through  preemption,  scrip  land,  through  the  purchase  of  home- 
steads, or  in  any  other  way,  development  of  the  country  follows;  it  is 
the  individual  property  of  s(Hnebody  and  the  lumberman  buys  it  or 
the  citizen  buys  it,  and  from  that  starts  a  home,  and  there  starts  a 
center  for  citizenship  that  is  continued  and  made  permaoient,  and  the 
little  red  schoolhouse  follows  the  development  of  the  lumbermftn, 
under  the  laws  here,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  there  is  noth- 
ing of  that  kind,  but  it  is  a  waste  that  goes  back  to  the  Government 
and  civilization  is  not  extended  and  macte  permanent. 

As  to  the  wages  paid  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line,  I  have  not  invtes- 
tigated  that  question  this  season,  but  heretofore  when  I  have  inves- 
tigated it  I  have  found  the  balance  against  ns — ^that  it  costs  more 
lor  wages  «n  oar  side  of  the  line  than  it  does  on  the  other  side  of 
ihe  line. 
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We  claim  to  employ  Americans  only.  I  ran  for  office  once,  and  I 
came  pretty  near  getting  beaten  because  a  concern  that  I  had  some 
friends  connected  with  over  in  British  Columbia  employed  Japanese 
labor.  They  could  not  do  it  safely  on  our  side  of  the  line,  and  they 
do  not  wajit  to,  but  they  do  do  it  over  there,  and  they  employ  Chinese 
labor,  and  they  employ  Hindu  labor,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  you 
see  anything  of  that  kmd  on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  I  have  never 
seen  anything  except  a  few  Japanese  employed. 

But  m  these  pictures  that  were  shown  here,  I  presume  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  in  one  picture  there  were  shown  the  Hindus  at  rest,  be- 
tween the  times  they  were  occupied  in  labor,  and  across  the  breasts 
of  some  of  those  veterans  of  the  war  there  were  the  British  medals 
of  valor,  and  those  lumbermen  have  got  to  keep  those  people  there. 
We  send  them  back,  but  these  men  I  refer  to  are  British  citizens 
and  they  can  not  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  they  are  goinjg 
to  be  a  menace  to  labor  on  that  side  and  a  menace  to  labor  on  this 
side. 

This  is  rather  political  in  its  turn.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  this  committee  that  if  the  voters  m  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washington  had  had  any  idea  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  having  free  trade  in  lumber  in  the  event  of  Republican 
success  they  would  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  Bear  that  in 
mind.  I  did  what  I  could,  and  my  friends  did  what  they  could. 
I  am  a  Republican,  and  always  have  been,  and  I  did  it  willingly, 
but  I  would  not  have  voted  the  ticket  if  it  had  been  committed  to  a 
ticket  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  lumber? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  to? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Australia. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  to  British  Columbia?  ^ 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  British  Columbia?  No,  sir.  That  would  be 
shipped  by  rail. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  a  good  deal  exported  to  British  Columbia 
from  Washington.    But  you  do  export  to  Australia? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  meet  British  Columbia  competition? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  able  to  meet  it? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  have  been  meeting  it  right  along  in  Australia  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  do  not  do  business  there  all  the  time,  but  we 
do  sell  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  could  not  you  meet  it  just  as  well  in  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States  as  to  meet  it  in  Australia  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Well,  we  do  not  have  to  keep  a  regular  business 

foing  in  Australia.    We  can  take  an  order  any  time  we  are  out  of 
usinei5S  elsewhere  and  sell  it  for  a  little  less  than  we  ordinarily  sell 
it  for,  in  order  to  keep  our  mill  running. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  do  meet  in  an  equal  competition  and  in  the 
same  kind  of  product  and  continue  business  right  alon^,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  No;  we  shut  down  quite  frequenUy.    We  have 
shut  down  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Hill.  Puget  Sound  is  a  large  exporting  point  for  lumber,  is 
it  not? 
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Mr.  McCoBMicK.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  largest 

Mr.  McCJoRMiCK.  Not  tlie  largest.  Columbia  River  ships  a  very 
large  amount  of  lumber  to  China. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  sales  of  lumber  that  you  make  in  Australia  are 
salas  of  your  high  grades,  not  your  low  grades,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes.  We  do  not  ship  any  low-grade  lumber  to 
the  export  trade. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  come  nearer  competing  with  British  Co- 
lumbia in  the  United  States  on  high  grades  than  you  can  on  your  low 
grades,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes.  We  can  compete  anywhere  on  our  high 
grades. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  answers  as  to  Australia.  You  only  compete 
in  Australia  on  high  grades  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  low  grades  are  what  you  lose  money  on,  and 
it  is  on  low  grades  that  you  want  your  American  market  preserved, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  ship  all  kinds  of  lumber 
to  Australia 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  No;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Japan  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  No,  sir.  1\  e  have  not  shipped  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Australia  is  the  principal  market  we  have  shipped  to  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  ship  low-grade  lumber  to  Australia? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  that  question,  then. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  mean  by  low  grades;  do  you  mean  mer- 
chantable timber?  I  do  not  suppose  you  ship  mill  culls  to  Aus- 
tralia ;  but  do  you  not  ship  scantling  and  6  by  6  and  12  by  12? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  We  ship  timber,  but  I  do  not  call  that  low  grade. 

Mr.  Hill.  Neither  do  I.    Of  course  you  do  not  ship  culls. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  supply  of  timber  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
running  short,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  have  heard  some  deny  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  name  R.  L.  McCormick  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  my  name. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  read  a  paper  on  that  subject  before  the  Missis- 
sippi Lumbermen's  Association,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Mississippi  Valley?     What  date  was  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  date,  but  I  have  it  here  in 
a  printed  document,  a  document  which  was  printed  in  1903.  Is 
that  your  article? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir.    Well,  I  am  older  now  than  I  was  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  very  witty,  but  there  is  less  timber  now  in 
the  United  States  than  there  was  then. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  but  my  information  is  better  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  recant  this  article,  then? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  have  not  read  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  what  it  is  ? 
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Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  In  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Clark  [reading  from  an  article  entitled  "  The  exhaustion  of 
the  lumber  supply,"  by  R.  L.  McCormick,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Lumbermen's  Association  and  secretary  of  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Timber  Company,  published  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Circular  No.  25, 
under  date  of  June  11, 1903]. 

Every  man  In  the  lumber  business  to-day  whcise  dealings  are  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  be  subject  to  influences  beyond  those ^f  purely  local  demand  and  supply 
reaUsee  th^t  the  lumber  industry  is  in  many  regions  surrounded  by  a  growing 
scarcity  of  available  timber.  Statistics  point  to  it.  Estimates  of  timber  re- 
sources still  remaining  point  to  it  also.  But  the  strongest  proof  lies  In  the  con- 
ditions which  already  affect  our  industry. 

That  is  paragraph  No.  1  of  your  article.    Do  you  recall  that  now  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes;  I  thought  that  was  quite  a  sentence  when  I 
wrote  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  understand  that  when  you  wrote  it? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes;  I  did  partially. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  learned  very  much  in  five  years,  have 
you? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Well,  I  rather  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  read  you  another  sentence  [reading] : 

We  have  reached  the  point  now  when  we  are  unable  to  snpply  the  enormous* 
demand  for  lumber  which  we  have  fostered.  We  must  look  to  the  production 
of  a  second  crop  upon  lumbered  lands,  or  prepare  to  stop  lumbering  when  the 
first  crop  is  gone.  In  the  old  days  it  was  easy  to  lumber  one  forest  and  thai 
turn  to  another.  To-day,  however,  we  can  not  count  upon  new  fields  to  turn  to. 
We  must  make  the  best  of  what  wo  have,  and  wherever  it  pays  we  must  lum- 
ber conservatively. 

Do  you  stand  by  that  or  do  you  recant  that  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Well,  I  will  say  that  my  information  is  better 
than  it  was  when  I  wrote  that  article.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  situation  is  a  little  diflFerent,  too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  To  that  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  making  a  speech  then  and  now  you  are  ask- 
ing us  to  keep  this  tariff. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  do  not  think  I  am  doing  much  but  making  a 
speech  now.  « 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  difference  in  situation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Possibly  so.    That  was  in  1903. 
.Mr.  Clark.  This  was  prmted  in  1903.    I  do  not  know  when  you 
made  this  speech. 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  sounds  like  some  of  my  foolishness. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  preceded  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Gif- 
f ord  Pinchot,  Forester,  as  follows : 

r.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Forestry, 
Washington,  Z).  C,  June  11,  19t3, 
Sib:  I  have  the  boiior  to  traiisuiit   hiirewith  three  statements  on  forestry, 
which  are  especially  intended  for  InnibtM-nien,  and  to  recommend  their  pnblica- 
tion  In  Circnlar  No.  25  of  the  Bnre?m  r>f  Forestry. 
Re8i)ectfully, 

GiFPORD  Pinchot,  Forester. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes.  One  of  those  articles  was  by  the  President, 
one  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  the  third  one  by  myself. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  a  reformer  then  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  have  reformed  since  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  a  reformer  then,  in  the  society  of  reformers? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  am  not  in  the  society 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  got  out  of  the  society;  you  have  gone  back 
on  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Well,  I  voted  for  another  man  in  the  convention, 
anyhow.    I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  change. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  want  to  laiow  this  now.  I  don't  want  to  treat 
you  unfairly,  but  do  you  stand  by  this  flamboyant  article?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  McCormick.  Well,  I  would  have  to  read  it  over  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  me  to  read  it  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  know  one  thing,  Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  there 
is  more  timber  standing  in  the  United  States  to-day  than  I  believed 
there  was  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  article. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  use  the  words  "  I  know  "  instead  of  "  I  believe." 
I  know  that  there  is  more  timber  standing  in  the  United  States  to-day 
than  has  been  used  in  the  United  States  since  Christopher  Columbus 
landed  on  our  shores. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  there  is  more  timber  in  the  United  States  now 
than  there  was  then  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  there  was  at  the  time  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Mr.  Clark.  T\Tiat  has  become  of  all  the  timber  that  was  cut  down 
in  all  the  States  from  Plymouth  Rock  clear  across  to  the  mountains 
and  beyond? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Let  me  make  that  clear.  There  is  more  timber 
standing,  I  say,  than  has  been  cut  in  the  United  States — than  has 
been  removed. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  That  is  sort  of  like  Mark  Smith's  tale  that  there  are 
more  Indians  in  the  United  States  now  than  there  were  when  Co- 
lumbus landed. 

Mr.  McCormick.  There  are.  There  are  more  Indians  in  the  United 
St-ates  now  than  there  ever  were.  [Laughter.]  I  have  never  been 
on  the  Indian  Committee,  but  I  know  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  not  all  red  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  more  questions? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  guess  nobody  wants  any  more  of  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Whitehead. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  Z.  W.  WHITEHEAD. 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  rather  congratulate  myself  and  felicitate  you 
that  I  am  here  to-day  in  support  of  a  principle  and  policy  that  the 
American  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity  at  the  ballot  box  only  a 
few  days  ago  indorsed  with  singular  unanimity  and  an  overwhelming 
majority.  I  refer  to  the  principle  of  American  markets  for  American 
manufacturers,  American  prodxicers,  and  American  labor,  and,  as  an 
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American  lumbermen,  I  stand  for  that  principle  here  to-day  four- 
square to  all  comers  against  "  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil." 

There  has  been  a  time  when  it  was  said  that  if  you  had  any  enemy 
you  desired  to  punish  and  didn't  care  to  sandbag  him  on  the  highways 
or  murder  him  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  all  you  had  to  do  was 
to  give  him  a  sawmill.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  for  one  I  have  outlived 
that  day  and  time  and  have  seen  it  come  to  pass  when  the  sawmill 
man,  once  without  credit  or  standing  in  his  community,  has  rightfully 
taken  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  and  foremost  citizens  of  the 
land.  I  am  here  to  say  further  that  in  all  the  walks  of  business  life 
there  is  no  man  who  has  contributed  more  to  the  well-being  and 
upbuilding  of  his  country  than  the  average  lumberman,  both  with 
his  brains  and  money,  his  energy  and  talents.  In  the  Southern  States 
I  feel  safe  in  the  statement  that  he  is  possibly  the  star  actor  in  the 
world's  great  drama  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes  I  can  truthfully  say  that  there  is  not  a  cotton  mill,  a 
woolen  mill,  an  iron  furnace  or  a  steel  mill,  railroad,  or  factory  of 
any  kind,  a  bank,  or  "  skyscraper  "  in  any  of  our  Southern  States  or 
cities  but  what  you  will  find  on  the  roll  of  stockholders  or  officers 
one  or  more  and  possibly  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  lumbermen  in 
that  territory.  Their  interests,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  become  so 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  allied  industries  and  every  other  enter- 
prise in  the  South  that  any  legislation  or  policy  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment antagonistic  to  their  interests,  or  that  might  embarrass  their 
operations,  would  be  felt  in  every  direction  to  which  the  ramifica- 
tions of  their  business  might  extend. 

For  this  new  order  of  things  there  is  a  reason,  and  I  am  here  to 
say  that  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  incidental  protection  afforded 
and  thrown  around  the  industry  by  and  through  the  imposition  of  a 
$2  duty  on  foreign  lumber  imported  into  this  country,  whereby  the 

Sauperized  products  of  other  countries  and  produced  by  Hindoo, 
apanese,  and  Chinese  labor  have  been  in  part  shut  out  and  American 
markets  held  primarily  for  our  own  people.  This,  too,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  this  $2  duty  amounts  only  to  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
tax,  in  comparison  with  a  30  per  cent  tariff  on  iron  and  steel,  32 
per  cent  on  cement,  28  per  cent  on  wool,  40  per  cent  on  earthenware, 
and  50  per  cent  on  building  stone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  rule  oi 
right  and  justice  would  demand  that  if  lumber  is  to  be  protected  on 
a  parity  with  iron,  steel,  building  stone,  etc.,  instead  of  for  revenue 
only,  that  the  tariff  on  lumber  should  be  raised  to  $4  and  not  less 
than  $3  per  thousand,  rather  than  $2,  as  we  now  have  it. 

It  is  therefore  plainly  to  be  seen  that  any  movement,  by  legislation 
or  otherwise,  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  this  great  mdustry 
would  rebound  and  react  against  whole  communities.  From 
communities  these  adverse  conditions  would  extend  to  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country  and  ultimately  cover  the  whole  land  with 
its  blighting  influence. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  there  be 
any  doubts  in  the  minds  of  you  gentlemen  or  anyone  else  as  to  the 
extent  and  full  measure  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  this  country  as  the 
direct  and  indirect  result  of  the  operations  of  our  present  tariff  laws 
and  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  protection  to  American 
industries^  you  have  only  to  compare  the  conditions  and  prices  of 
to-day,  with  everything  prospering,  every  wheel  turning,  every  saw 
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cutting,  with  and  under  the  free-trade  era  of  the  famous  Wilson- 
Gorman  bill,  when  prices  were  at  and  below  the  cost  of  production, 
when  the  fires  were  banked  in  the  factories  and  mills,  and  wage- 
earners  were  walking  about  in  idleness  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
were  supplying  American  markets  with  lumber. 

Having  conclusively  demonstrated  something  as  to  the  ramifica- 
tions and  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  $2  tariff  on  lumber,  jou  can 
not  denv  or  escape  the  concrete  fact  that  any  repeal  or  modification 
of  this  law  would  necessarily  invite  disaster  and  demoralization  not 
only  to  the  lumber  manufacturer,  and  cripple  his  usefulness  to  every 
community  in  which  he  is  operating,  but  likewise  create  pandemonium 
among  banks,  not  in  one  or  two  isolated  cases  but  all  over  the  coun- 
try, beget  a  feeling  of  distrust  between  man  and  man,  besides  bring- 
ing down  uncertam  disasters  upon  the  farmers,  the  merchants,  the 
manufacturers,  laborers,  and  all.  Banks,  I  dare  say,  all  over  this 
broad  land  of  oure  are  carrying  at  this  time  possibly  as  much  lumber 
and  timber  paper  as  any  other  class  of  indebtedness,  and  who  knows, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  what  the  repeal  or  modification  of  this  $2  duty 
wouldn't  at  this  time  start  a  ball  in  motion  that  might  end  in  such 
a  loss  of  confidence  between  man  and  man  and  the  stability  of  the 
industry  as  well  as  might  repeat  the  panic  through  which  the  country 
has  just  passed  and  from  which  we  are  now  emerging?  Indeed,  sir, 
these  are  questions  that  force  themselves  to  the  front,  and,  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  will  not  down  at  any  man's  bidding.  As  sentinels 
upon  the  watchtower,  you  must  be  the  judges  and  guardians  of  our 
interests  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Ever  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  "  horny-handed  son  of  toil," 
methinks  I  hear  some  one  say,  "  But  where  does  the  farmer  come  in 
for  a  share  of  this  prosperity?"  Indulge  me  for  a  moment  and  I  will 
tell  you.  Throughout  the  South  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  rural  districts  owning  small  tracts  of  standing  timber 
ranging  in  size  from  100  to  1,000  acres. 

During  the  period  of  protection  and  prosperity,  which  always  trav- 
eled together,  the  manufacturer  as  the  result  of  his  ability  to  cut  his 
timber  close  and  leave  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  rot  in  the  woods, 
having  a  market  in  this  country  for  his  low-grade  stocks  as  well  as  his 
uppers,  enables  him  to  get  as  much  as  20  per  cent  additional  raw 
material  from  the  same  land,  and  this  in  turn  justifies  the  mill  man 
in  paying  the  present  high  level  of  prices  for  this  stumpage  in  the 
rural  districts.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  farmer,  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer^  the  doctor,  the  banker,  or  whoever  it  may  be  in  the  out- 
lying district  shares  equally  with  the  mill  man  in  the  results  follow- 
ing from  high  prices  for  lumber  and  the  benefits  a  practical  tariff 
measures  out  with  an  impartial  hand  to  the  manufacturers  and  land- 
owner alike.  At  the  same  time  the  timber-land  owner  must  of  neces- 
sity share  and  share  alike  with  the  manufacturer  in  whatever  depre- 
ciation that  might  be  brought  about  in  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  in  proportion  as  the  profit  is  reduced  by  free  competition 
with  low-pnced  lumber  f ronii  Canada  and  other  foreign  countries  by 
Hindu,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  labor,  which  we  all  know  can  live  on 
half  what  the  average  American  must  have.  Therefore  the  present 
high  standard  of  stumpage  values  is  the  legitimate  child  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff  on  lumber,  which  I  make  bold  to  say  has  done  more  to 
enrich  the  farms  and  country  people  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 
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Is  there  any  objection  to  that?  And  while  I  can  only  speak  ex 
cathedra  for  the  South,  I  do  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that 
many  of  the  class  just  referred  to  have  sold  the  standing  timber  on 
their  lands  during  the  past  few  years  for  as  much  as  two  and  three 
times  as  the  land,  timber,  and  all  originally  cost  them. 

In  this  way  what  had  been  carried  year  after  year  as  a  dead  asset, 
yielding  no  one  anything,  had  now,  under  the  operation  of  our 
present  tariff  laws,  been  converted  into  dollars  and  c^nts.  With  the 
outcome  of  these  tangible  results  materializing  into  cash,  farmers, 
merchants,  and  others  were  in  many  cases  enabled  thereby  to  lift  from 
their  homes  and  plantations  mortgages  that  had  been  hanging  over 
their  heads  like  a  pall  for  years,  the  interest  on  which  had  "  kept 
their  nose  to  the  grindstone  "  in  season  and  out,  sapping  their  vitals. 
Lifting  these  nightmares  from  their  own  ''  vine  and  fig  tree  "  and 
removing  the  specter  of  the  mortgagee's  possibility  oi  foreclosure 
under  the  red  flag  of  distress,  has  made  these  people  breathe  in  many 
cases  for  the  first  time  in  a  lifetime  an  air  of  independence  and  free- 
dom, emancipate  themselves  from  a  yoke  of  bondage  that  bordered 
closely  onto  slavery,  and  do  a  better  part  by  their  children  and 
household  in  the  way  of  education  and  other  social  advantages, 
thereby  giving  to  the  world  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship  and 
womanhood.  Could  more  be  said  of  any  policy,  gentlemen  ?  I  hardly 
think  so. 

With  the  country  people,  then,  sharing  equally  with  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  present  high  level  of  stumpage  values,  employees  of  the 
mills  regularly  employed  at  good  wages,  the  distribution  of  profits  is 
mutual  and  general.  The  banker  and  capitalist  find  ready  customers 
for  their  money,  the  merchant  buyers  for  his  goods  and  wares,  the 
farmer  good  prices  for  his  produce,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Remove 
or  repeal  the  $2  duty  and  foreign  interests  come  in  and  monopolize 
American  markets.  As  a  rCvSult,  the  foreign  wage-earner  and  em- 
ployee is  paid  the  salary  and  given  employment  while  the  American 
walks  about  in  idleness.  This  results  in  many  of  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories closing  down  or  running  half  time.  Fewer  men,  accordingly, 
find  employment,  and  those  who  do  are  given  it  at  reduced  prices. 
Their  earning  capacity  is  proportionately  reduced,  their  usefulness  to 
themselves  and  their  families  crippled,  and  the  farmer  in  turn  sells 
less  of  the  product  of  the  soil,  and  what  he  does  sell  is  sold  at  reduced 
prices. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  profits  are  reduced  to  the  minimum 
on  all  sides  and  from  all  sources  by  the  repeal  of  this  tariff,  while 
capital,  like  the  proverbial  Arab,  quietly  folds  its  tent  and  ''  steals 
aw^ay  to  places  new  and  pastures  green."  Naturally  the  volume  of 
freight  for  transportation  shrinks,  and  out  goes  another  army  of 
employees  with  no  earning  capacity  and  a  reduction  in  the  pay  of 
those  who  find  work.  Banked  fires  and  idle  machinery  damage  from 
rust  and  decay,  while  buildings  stand  out  solitary  ana  alone  as  mute 
sentinels  over" the  folly  of  the  professional  politician,  who  is  furnish- 
ing employment  for  the  foreigner,  while  the  American  laborer  is 
wearing  out  the  seat  of  his  breeches  waitng  for  the  time  to  come  when 
he  can  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $10  that  he  now  has  to  pay  $12.50 
for,  and  $2  for  a  hat  that  he  now  has  to  pay  $2.50  for,  the  difference 
being  that,  under  a  protective  tariff  he  has  the  $12.50  with  which  to 
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pay  for  the  suit  and  $2.50  with  which  to  pay  for  the  hat,  while  under 
free  trade  he  has  neither  or  any  visible  means  of  making  it. 

In  the  course  of  human  events  some  one  in  a  moment  of  absent- 
mindedness  takes  the  position  that  Canadian  lumber  is  no  competi- 
tor for  southern  pine.  No  one  familiar  with  the  constituent  elements 
of  these  woods  would  dare  make  that  statement  before  an  intelligent 
audience.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  born  and  raised  in 
the  piney  woods  of  North  Carolina,  and  while  Canadian  pine  is  not 
of  the  same  variety  as  long-leaf  southern  yellow  pine,  it  is  similar  in 
maiij'^  respects  to  tJhe  short-leaf  pine  of  the  South,  and  may  justly  be 
classed  among  the  same  family.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
short-leaf  pine  has  been  substituted  in  many  instances  for  long-leaf 
yellow  pine,  as  well  as  white  pine,  and  as  time  wears  along  will  be 
substituted  for  as  many  more,  and  just  as  short- leaf  pine  in  the 
South  has  been  substituted  for  long-leaf  pine  and  long-leaf  pine  for 
short  leaf,  just  so  will  Canadian  pine  be  substitutea  for  southern 
pine  as  soon  as  the  tariif  is  removed  and  American  gates  are  opened 
free  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  is  as  certain  as  water  seeks  its 
level,  and  by  reason  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  Canadian  forests 
to  the  eastern  territory  it  stands  to  reason  that  with  the  $2  duty 
removed  and  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  we  enjoy  from  the  South 
to  eastern  cities,  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  will  monopolize 
the  best  markets  in  this  country  for  southern  pine,  if  that  duty 
should  be  taken  off. 

Some  one  has  said  we  are  shipping  southern  pine  away  up  into  the 
Lake  States — Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  other  points 
in  the  extreme  Northwest^ — all  of  which  is  true,  and  we  are  able  to 
find  a  market  there  for  this  great  southern  product  chiefly  because 
of  the  practice  of  the  American  principle  of  protection  to  American 
industries,  holding  the  markets  even  in  those  distant  States,  almost 
bordering  on  the  Canadian  line,  for  American  manufacturers  and 
shippers.  And  why  not?  We  of  the  South  buy  much  of  our  ma- 
chinery, lumber,  and  logging  equipment  from  all  that  territory,  and 
why  not  our  northwestern  friends  buy  their  lumber  of  us?  So  far 
as  the  legitimate  xlmerican  manufacturer  is  concerned,  he  is  in  favor 
of  it,  but  when  you  come  across  some  fellow  who  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  Canadian  timber  you  will  find  him  singing  an 
entirely  different  tune.  That  being  true,  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  this — whether  an  American  Congress  will  legislate  in  favor  of 
American  manufacturers  and  against  outsiders  or  in  favor  of  out- 
siders and  against  American  manufacturers.  That's  the  issue,  and 
you  can't  evade  it. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  South,  we  have  shipped  already  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  from  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Loui- 
siana, Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount 
shipped  from  the  South  Atlantic  States,  covering  the  two  Virginias, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  39,626,773  feet 
of  southern  pine  into  Michigan,  184,351,584  feet  into  Illinois,  25,334,- 
639  feet  into  Wisconsin,  and  91,990,231  feet  into  Iowa.  With  the 
repeal  of  the  $2  tariff  this  territory  w^ould  be  largely,  if  not  wholl}'^, 
supplied  from  Canada.  If  you  would  let  down  the  bars  and  open 
wide  the  gates  of  the  United  States  to  Canada,  Mexico,  Australia, 
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British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  other  coun- 
tries where  the  price  of  stumpage  ranges  far  below  that  in  this  coun- 
try, you  wouldn't  be  long  finding  out  where  the  American  market 
will  go. 

From  the  figures  at  hand  the  South  produces  on  an  average  about 
18,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  or  in  round  numbers  prac- 
tically one-half  of  all  the  lumber  produced  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  estimated  by  experts  that  we  have  possibly  250,000,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  standing  on  the  stump  in  the  South  to-day.  Having  shown 
that  under  a  protective  tariff  there  is  a  profit  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  lumber  for  our  people  of  approximately  $3.50  per  thousand  feet, 
$2.50  of  which  would  be  lost  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff,  and  the  un- 
certainty in  prices  that  our  manufacturers  would  have  to  indulge  in 
to  capture  the  business  would  amount  to  another  $1.50  to  $2,  so  that 
the  South  would  lose  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  just  $63,000,000  an- 
nually, thereby  entailing  still  greater  loss,  for  striking  down  the  lum- 
ber business  would  undermine  the  foundation  of  other  industries  and 
ultimately  carry  all  down  together;  or,  on  the  present  volume  of 
gtumpage  standing,  by  the  time  it  is  cut  up  we  would  have  lost  the 
stupendous  sum  or  $882,000,000.  This  much,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
shrinkage  in  other  lines,  which  will  easily  aggregate  ten  to  twenty 
times  as  much. 

Now,  the  next  (question  forcing  itself  to  the  front  is  by  whom  this 
loss  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  South  be  sustained — ^by  the 
mill  men  altogether?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  but  by  the  farmer  as  well,  the 
merchants,  lawyer,  doctors,  bankers,  and  others  in  the  rural  districts, 
villages,  and  towns  throughout  the  land,  as  we  showed  above,  owning 
parcels  of  stumpage  ranging  from  100  to  1,000  acres.  But  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  removal  of  the  $2  duty  on  lumber  wouldn't  stop  here. 
Similar  losses  would  have  to  be  sustained  by  iron,  steel,  tin,  coal,  wool, 
cotton,  hides,  and  other  lines  of  manufacture,  besides  hundreds  oi 
other  things  needless  to  mention  here.  Such  losses  would  aggregate 
figures  so  appalling  and  far-reaching  as  to  paralyze  trade  and  com- 
merce in  every  avenue  of  business  and  arrest  the  wonderful  progress 
of  industrial  development  now  going  on  throughout  the  land,  reduc- 
ing the  earning  capacity  of  every  wage-earner  m  the  land,  curtailing 
the  volume  of  freight  moving  over  railroads.  At  the  same  time  there 
would  be  a  curtailed  demand  for  everything  made  or  manufactured 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  field,  the  vine- 
yard, and  the  forest.  This  would  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  employees  and  the  wholesale  discharge  of  men 
not  only  in  the  railroad  service,  but  in  factories,  mills,  mines,  banks, 
and  every  other  occupation,  and  correspondingly  lessen  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  another  element  of  buyers  whose  consumptive  capacity 
is  enormous  each  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chaii*man,  that  there  are  those 
who  also  contend  that  the  repeal  of  the  present  $2  tariff  would  pro- 
long the  life  of  our  timber  supply  and  thereby  conserve  American 
forests.  A  bigger  mistake  could  hardly  be  arrived  at.  With  the 
tariff  repealed  or  modified,  so  much  timber  would  be  left  in  the  woods 
that  the  manufacturer  would  have  to  cut  up  practically  20  per  cent 
more  acreage  to  get  the  usual  stumpage  each  year  that  the  life  of  our 
forests  would  be  actually  cut  short  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth. 
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^  In  the  light  of  all  these  facts,  then,  gentlemen,  I  for  one  draw  the 
line  at  opening  our  gates  to  the  free  importation  of  foreign  lumber 
to  the  United  States  in  open  competition  with  our  own  people.  I 
stand  for  this  doctrine  and  principle  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been 
this  policy  that  has  built  up  and  made  the  United  States  the  leader 
in  that  grand  galaxy  of  nations  inhabiting  the  earth.  It  has  been 
this  policy  that  has  built  up  a  home  market  and  furnished  ready  em- 
ployment for  every  willing  hand  vouchsafed  a  maximum  earning 
capacity  of  every  wage-earner  in  America.  It  has  been  this  policy 
that  has  multiplied  our  manufacturinff  industries  in  every  State 
throughout  the  Union,  and  dotted  the  hillsides  and  plateaus  of  Dixie 
will  mills,  factories,  mines,  and  manufacturing  industries  of  every 
name  and  kind.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  enabled  the  lumber- 
men to  bear  aloft  the  torch  of  civilization  and  plant  the  seeds  of 
progress  and  development  in  the  dark  corners  of  wild  woods  and 
rural  districts,  exploring  forests,  streams,  and  jungles,  perchance  fac- 
ing sickness  or  death  on  the  one  hand  and  isolation  from  home, 
family,  and  comforts  on  the  other,  thereby  stimulating  thrift  and 
industry  among  a  people  who  might  otherwise  have  become  laggards, 
and  transforming  a  howling  wilderness  into  fields  of  growing  com, 
wheat,  rve,  oats,Darley,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  as  well  as  thriving 
towns  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  lifting  the  standard  of  American 
citizenship  to  higher  ideals. 

It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  contributed  largely  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  banks  and  other  corporate  wealth  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  thereby  furnished  a  working  capital  for  the  devel- 
opment of  other  resources  and  the  upbuilding  of  our  industries,  for  it 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a  bank  or  any  other  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  in  any  country  without  a  lumberman  being  on  its 
directory  or  one  of  its  principal  stockholders  and  officer??.  It  has 
been  this  policy  that  has  builded  so  many  iron  and  steel  mills  all 
over  the  land,  under  the  shadows  of  which  have  been  reared  churches 
and  schoolhouses  where  religion  and  education  had  hitherto  been 
oftentimes  unknown  before.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  laid 
the  foundation  and  oftener  than  otherwise  driven  the  first  spike  in 
lumber  roads  that  subsequently  developed  into  important  divisions 
of  great  trunk-line  systems.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  attracted 
capital  into  our  midst  and  thereby  made  possible  the  accomplishment 
of  things  otherwise  impossible.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  re- 
vived and  imparted  new  life  into  waning  industries,  restored  lost  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  and  inspired  fresh  followers  in  every 
great  movement  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  country  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources,  without  regard  to  geographical  divisions.  It 
has  been  this  policy  that  has  beckoned  the  capitalist  and  builder  up- 
ward and  onward  in  the  march  of  progress  and  development,  proven 
the  sheet-anchor  of  his  safety  for  investments  and  a  guaranty  of  legiti- 
mate returns  on  his  money.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  and  prosperity  out  of  adversity,  peace. and  plenty 
to  the  hearthstone  of  the  hovel  as  well  as  the  fireside  of  the  palace. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  this  policy  that  has  made  "  two  blades  grow  Avhere 
only  one  grew  before,"  causes  our  land  to  blossom  and  bloom  like  a 
rose  and  "flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree,"  and,  I  may  add  in  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  every  time  we  have  departed  from  this 
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policy  and  wanderod  after  strange  gods  it  has  only  been  a  case  of 
historj^  I'epeating  itself,  and  we  have  accordingly  repented  of  our 
folly  in  '*  sackcloth  and  ashes." 

STATEMEirr  OF  CAPT.  H.  H.  TIFT,  OF  TIFTON,  OA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  represent  the  Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association,  the  member- 
ship of  which  is  composed  of  sawmill  men  in  the  States  of  Georgia 
and  Florida ;  about  175  mills  represented  in  that  association. 

I  am  also  a  manufacturer  of  yellow-pine  lumber,  both  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

I  w4sh  to  state  very  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  that  appeal  to  the 
Georgia-Florida  lumber  men  why  the  tariff  on  lumber  should  be 
maintained  under  the  present  schedule. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  production  of  lumber  in  Georgia  is  about 
800,000,000  feet.  The  production  of  lumber  in  Florida  is  about  the 
same  amount.  I  think  the  lumber  industry  in  Georgia  ranks  second, 
agriculture  only  employing  more  men  and  having  more  money 
invested  in  it  than  the  lumber  industry. 

In  1907  there  were  about  1,000  sawmills  in  operation  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  700  in  operation  in  tlie  State  of  Florida. 
Since  the  panic  a  great  many  of  those  mills  have  gone  out  of  business 
and  the  number  of  mills  in  operation  is  considerably  less  now. 

I  want  to  say,  as  to  the  question  of  tariff  affecting  our  lumber 
in  Georgia  and  Florida,  that  the  problem  in  our  mills — and  it  Ls  a 
problem  confronting  all  the  sawmills  the  world  over,  perhaps — ^is 
to  find  a  market  for  our  low-grade  lumber. 

Right  here  I  want  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the  conservation  of 
the  forests.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  conserve  our  forests  in 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  find  markets 
so  we  can  utilize  the  whole  product  of  our  forests. 

As  you  gentlemen  are  no  doubt  aware,  our  forests  are  boxed  for 
turpentine,  and  the  turpentine  industry  covers  practically  the  whole 
territory  of  southern  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  lumber  is  there 
boxed,  or  will  be  boxed  as  the  turpentine  men  reach  it.  That  brings 
about  a  condition  which  makes  it  a  necessity  that  that  timber  should 
be  cut  by  the  lumber  men  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  because, 
as  I  presume  you  gentlemen  know,  it  is  the  custom  down  in  that 
country — and  it  is  a  custom  which  we  are  trying  to  stop — that  the 
farmers  and  people  who  own  cattle  burn  the  woods  off  every  spring. 
They  think  that  is  just  as  necessary  as  to  plant  the  crops.  The  result 
is  that  fires  go  through  and  destroy  an  immense  amount  of  timber 
every  season.    That  is  a  condition  that  exists  there. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  problem  w^here  we  would  be  affected  by  the 
abolition  of  the  tariff,  as  I  stated,  we  are  trying  to  find  a  market  for 
our  low-grade  lumber.  We  are  trying  to  get  everything  we  can 
out  of  our  timber,  and  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  be 
to  bring  us  in  competition  with  the  low-grade  lumber  of  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  other  forest  countries — British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  possibly  British  Honduras. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  there  was  ever  a  stick  of  lumber  shipped 
into  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  think  so 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  bring  vou  in  competition  with  them, 
then? 

Mr.  Tift.  Simply  because  the  market  for  our  timber  is  not  in 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Clark.  Part  of  it  is  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Tift.  Only  a  small  portion  of  our  lumber  is  sold  in  Georgia. 

lH^r.  Clark.  You  do  not  ship  in  lumber  from  the  outside  that  you 
use  in  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  but  we  ship  our  Georgia  lumber  into  markets  north 
of  the  Ohio  River,  into  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  and  all  through  that  territory. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  they  bum  those  woods  off  for? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  they  do  it  because  their  daddies  have  done  it; 
they  do  it  so  as  to  get  early  range  for  the  cattle.  At  least  that  is 
what  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  hurt  the  trees  to  bum  the  woods  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes ;  it  does. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  fire  burn  the  trees? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  there  are  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  burned  up 
evenr  year. 

Iknr.  Clark.  Mostlv  dead  trees? 

Mr.  Tift.  Not  only  dead  trees.  It  kills  the  trees  with  leaves  on 
them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  grass  like  timothy  or  clover  that  you 
do  not  have  to  sow  every  year — perennial  grasses  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  have  the  Georgia  wire  grass. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  good  pasture  grass? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  is  pretty  fair  pasture  grass ;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  tnat  what  they  burn  that  off  for  i 

Mr.  Tift.  They  burn  the  woods  off  so  as  to  bring  that  grass  up  a 
little  earlier. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  follow  the  same  plan  they  used  to  follow  on  the 
prairies? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  lumbermen  do  not;  it  is  the  farmers,  the  country 
people,  that  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  burn  anybody's  trees  except  their  own,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Tift.  They  bum  that  whole  country,  and  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers could  not  stop  it,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  timber  burns  more  rapidly  after  being  turpen- 
tined, does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  Those  fires  do  not  injure  virgin  timber  very 
much,  but  they  burn  a  considerable  portion  of  all  the  timber  that  is 
boxed. 

The  Chairman.  After  it  is  turpentined  you  use  it  for  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  an  advantage  by  reason  of  using 
the  turpentine  as  a  bv-product. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  lumbermen  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  it  out  for  amusement? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  we  take  the  timber  after  the  turpentine  men  get 
through  with  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  you  want  to  find  an  outlet  for  your  low  grades 
of  lumber? 
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Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  market  is  largely  Sound  ports,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  ship  by  water? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  That  brings  out  one  feature  of  our  business 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  moment  before  you  go  into  that.  I  would  lik»  to 
inquire  what  you  sold  common  roofers  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  have  not  a  roofer  grade. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  about  the  lowest  there  is,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  is  equivalent  to  our  No.  2 — -- 

Mr.  Hill.  Coarse  common.  In  1907,  what  was  the  price,  delivered 
in  Sound  ports? 

Mr.  Tift.  A  grade  equivalent  to  roofers — we  do  not  ship  a  roofer 
grade 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  you  not  get  from  $18  to  $20  a  thousand  for  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  they  paid  up  there. 

Mr.  Tift.  At  what  point,  sir? 

Mr.  Hill.  How  low  did  you  sell  that  twelve  years  ago  or  fifteen 
years  ago? 

The  Chairman.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  same  grade. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  as  to  roofer  grade,  because 
that  is  not  a  grade  in  yellow  pine.  I  understand  it  is  equivalent  to 
our  No.  2  common  grade. 

Mr.  Hill.  Very  coarse,  knotty  boards. 

Mr.  Tift.  Eight  inches  and  upward? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  and  tongued  and  grooved. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  price  of  that  kind  to-day  is  $10.    Last  year 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  mean;  delivered  at  Sound  ports? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  speaking  f.  o.  b.,  mill  prices. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  pay  Sound  ports  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  My  mill  is  a  railroad  mill,  130  miles  from  Brunswick, 
Our  rate  is  $4  a  thousand.  The  average  freight  rate  to  New  York 
will  be  from  $5  to  $6.50,  depending  on  conditions.  The  rates  now, 
for  the  last  year,  I  think,  run  from  $4.50  to  $5.  It  goes  up  as  high 
as  $7  some  seasons. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  make  it  about  $20  delivered.  What  did 
you  sell  them  at  twenty  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  About  twenty  years  ago  we  did  not  make  any. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  yes;  I  bought  them  myself. 

Mr.  Tift.  You  mean  in  the  yellow-pine  district? 

Mr.  Hill.  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Tift.  Roofers  is  particularly  a  North  Carolina  product.  Our 
yellow  pine  goes  into  a  different  working  lumber.  We  are  just  now 
beginning  to  make  some  roofers  in  yellow  pine.  We  regard  it  as 
No.  2  common — No.  2  common,  or  roofing  boards.  Under  the  present 
market  they  are  worth  $10.  A  year  ago  the  same  grade  of  lumber 
would  have  brought  about  $5  more. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  make  it  about  $23  delivered  up  there? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  sell  it  as  low  as  $12  delivered  up  there? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  ten,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Hill.  No;  I  mean  mill  price. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  never  shipped  any  there  myself.  I  could  not  say  on  my 
own  knowledge. 

Speaking  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  getting  all  of  the  output 
from  a  given  body  of  lumber,  perhaps  if  I  give  you  an  experience  it 
will  illustrate  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

I  commenced  sawing  lumber  in  Tifton  in  1872.  That  was  before  we 
had  dry  kilns  or  planing  mills.  We  simply  manufactured  then  prac- 
tically hard  lumber.  Everything  that  did  not  make  hard  lumber  was 
left  in  the  woods.  We  would  cut  down  our  trees  and  leave  the  tops, 
and  the  stumps,  and  our  average  output  in  1872  was  from  2,000  to 
2,500  feet.  Since  that  time  we  nave  put  in  dry  kilns,  planing  mills, 
shingle  mills,  and  lath  mills,  and  have  endeavored  in  every  possible 
way  to  extend  our  market  to  increase  our  product  from  our  timber. 
The  same  timber  that  was  cutting  2,000  feet  to  2,500  feet  to  the  acre  in 
1872  will  cut  now  with  the  market  we  have  about  10,000  feet  to  the 
acre.    That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 

Mr.  Randell.  There  are  immense  forests  and  all  sorts  of  timber  in 
Mexico  that  would  compete  with  your  southern  timber  if  the  tariff 
were  removed? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes.     I  think  there  is  no  question  of  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  they  are  very  easily  accessible  to  the  East  and 
that  lumber  can  be  delivered  at  Gulf  ports  and  Atlantic  ports? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  situation,  except  that 
I  understand  that  there  are  large  bodies  of  good  pine  timber  in 
Mexico,  and  I  presume  it  is  available  to  the  ports.  I  am  also  ad- 
vised  

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  could  reach  the  Gulf  ports  and  Atlantic 
ports  and  compete  with  the  southern  lumber,  and  of  course  that 
could  reach  the  ports  they  have  in  Texas  and  be  available  for  build- 
ing material  all  through  the  western  territory,  all  through  the 
western  prairie  country,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  And  that  timber  could  also  be  shipped  in 
foreign  bottoms  to  eastern  markets  at  a  freight  rate  very  little  above 
the  freight  rate  that  prevails  as  to  coastwise  vessels. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  delivering  our  shipments  from  Georgia 
and  Florida  ports  into  New  York.  Those  shipments  employ  a  very 
large  number  of  American  coasting  vessels ;  not  only  employ  a  large 
number  of  coasting  sailing  vessels,  but  furnish  a  very  large  amount 
of  freight  to  coastwise  steamers. 

Now,  if  that  volume  of  business  is  to  be  turned  over  to  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  Mexico  that  volume  of  lumber  would  be  moved  in 
foreign  bottoms;  so  that  instead  of  serving  our  coastwise  trade,  as 
well  as  increasing  our  merchant  marine,  the  effect  of  transferring  this 
business  from  Georgia  and  Florida  to  Canada  would  be  to  transfer 
the  carriage  of  this  lumber  from  American  vessels  to  foreign  vessels. 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  that  connec- 
tion. I  thinly  it  has  been  stated  during  this  meeting  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  Georgia  lumber  is  about  $3,000,000.  I  think  it  has 
also  been  stated  that  the  labor  conditions  in  British  Columbia  and 
Canada  were  possibly  about  the  same  as  in  this  country,  and  the  in- 
ference was  that  it  would  cost  as  much  to  make  lumber  in  Canada  as 
it  would  cost  to  make  lumber  in  this  country,  and  that  therefore  we 
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need  not  fear  the  importation  of  lumber  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  British  provinces. 

But  that  brings  me  back  to  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the 
low-grade  products.  We  are  trying  to  extend  our  markets  in  the  East 
and  m  the  West.  That  product  with  the  tariff  off  would  come  in  f rona 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  into  the  eastern  market  at  New  York,  and 
as  a  business  proposition  it  would  drive  us  out  of  those  markets,  or 
put  us  where  we  could  not  compete.  They  would  get  into  New  York 
on  quicker  time  and  lower  freight. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  believe  in  the  general  principle  of  protection 
to  American  industry? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  want  your  industry  taxed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  others,  do  you? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Therefore  you  want  a  $2  duty  retained  in  order  to 
let  you  compete  in  markets  with  your  neighbor  instead  of  the  Cana- 
dians ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  only  that^ 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  answer  the  question.  IJjo  not  go  on  with  a 
speech. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  is  trying  to  answer,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied with  his  answer.    Go  ahead  and  answer. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  as  a  reason  for  not  wanting 
the  tariff  changed  we  did  not  wish  to  (jhange  the  present  business 
conditions.  If  the  tariff  is  changed  in  any  respect,  we  have  to  adjust 
our  conditions.  We  want  to  get  down  to  a  basis  where  we  can  get 
along. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  D.  LACEY,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Lacey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  interested  in  the 
lumber  business  to  an  extent,  but  more  particularly  in  the  land  end 
of  the  business. 

I  heard  a  great  many  qucvstions  asked  to-day  in  reference  to  the 
stumpage  part  of  the  business  and  the  ge'neral  timber  industry  of  the 
country,  and  also  as  to  the  tariff  in  relation  to  Canadian  lumber. 

I  have  been  in  this  timber  business  for  about  thirty  years,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  Canada,  and  in  South  and  Central 
America.  So  I  have  given  that  a  pretty  careful  investigation,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  tariff  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  has  come  up. 

I  have  been  in  the  southern  lumber  business  since  1890,  in  George- 
town, S.  C.    I  have  been  in  the  short-leaf  pine  and  cypress  business. 

During  the  Wilson  bill  we  lost  monev  on  our  lumber,  on  account 
of  the  low  price  for  low-grade  stock.  The  first  four  years  we  were  in 
business  we  did  not  make  any  money.  Since  then  we  have  made  a  fair 
profit.    We  have  paid  a  dividend  oif  from  G  to  10  per  cent  a  year. 

But  whih  there  has  been  a  moderate  profit  on  the  lumber  manu- 
factured, in  the  same  locality  there  has  been  an  increase  of  several 
hundred  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  stumpage  itself,  and  the  whole 
question  to-day,  in  the  increased  cost  of  lumber,  resolves  itself  down 
to  the  increased  value  of  stumpage  and  the  increased  value  of  labor. 
And  when  I  sav  labor  I  mean  not  only  the  labor  that  enters  into  the 
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wages  to  our  employees,  but  labor  that  enters  into  the  wheat  and  corn 
and  oats  and  everj'thin^  that  the  himbermen  buy. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  to-day  about  saving  to  the 
fanner,  that  the  price  of  lumber  was  too  high  for  the  farmer.  But 
T  have  not  heard  anyone  say  that  wages  should  be  cut  down.  If  the 
price  of  lumber  is  too  high,  there  is  only  one  way  to  reduce  it,  and 
that  is  to  reduce  wages.  You  can  not  reduce  the  price  of  stumpage, 
because  more  stumpage  is  owned  by  more,  people  probably  than  any 
other  industry  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  general  idea  that  the  holdings  are  in  a  few  hands,  but 
that  is  a  very  erroneous  impression.  There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  individual  owners. 

My  business  has  been  in  the  West  for  the  la,st  twelve  years,  to  con- 
solidate the  homesteader  and  the  timber  claims  into  larger  business, 
to  make  them  more  valuable  for  operating  purposes. 

The  same  way  in  the  South  and  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
So  I  am  probably  as  familiar  with  the  holdings  of  timber  land  as 
any  man  m  the  United  States  to-day,  and  I  know  while  there  are 
very  many  large  institutions  and  a  great  many  individuals  holding 
large  bodies  of  timber  there  iire  also  a  great  many  holdings  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  which  are  small  holdings — a  great  many  indi- 
viduals have  small  holdings. 

If  you  reduce  the  dutj'  on  lumber,  you  must  reduce  the  duty  on 
other  things  to  make  wa^es  lower,  to  bring  the  price  of  lumber  below 
what  it  is.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  see  tne  price  of  stympage 
lower  than  it  is.  I  have  been  watching  it.  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness ever  since  I  was  u  boy,  forty  years  ago.  I  knew  something  about 
it  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  then  I  went  from  there  to 
Michigan,  and  I  know  that  vou  could  buy  the  best  lands  there  from 
$2.50  to  $5  an  acre.  From  Michigan  I  went  to  Missouri.  In  Mis- 
souri in  1880  we  bought  timber  land  at  50  cents  an  acre;  in  fact,  it 
sold  as  low  as  30  cents  an  acre. 

Then,  as  the  stumpage  in  Michigan  increased  in  value,  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  South  developed  and  stumpage  value  increased. 
Then,  as  the  stumpage  in  the  South  grew  in  value,  the  coast  timbers 
came  in  the  market  and  the  values  of  stumpage  on  the  coast  advanced. 

Now,  in  Canada,  the  custom  there  is  entirely  different  from  what 
it  is  in  our  country.  The  government  there  leases  the  land  on  from 
five  to  twenty-one  year  leases.  It  is  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  A  large  percentage  of  those  government  leases  to-day  are 
owned  by  individuals,  just  the  same  as  the  timber  is  owned  here, 
and  I  have  known  leases  to  sell  as  high  as  a  thousand  dollars. 

Ordinarily,  though,  the  price  of  Canadian  stumpage  is  very  much 
less  than  our  American  stumpage. 

In  eastern  Canada  the  price  pro  rata  is  a  little  less  than  it  is  in 
the  South.  In  portions  of  British  Columbia  it  is  less.  In  other  por- 
tions it  is  higher.  While  in  some  localities  in  Canada  labor  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  United  States,  in  other  localities  it  is  consid- 
erably less.  Particularly  is  that  so  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Quebec.  That  is  the  section  that  more  particularly  affects  the 
East  than  any  other  section  of  Canada.  We  get  that  to  New  Eng- 
land in  conipetition  with  our  low-grade  stock,  and  we  get  it  by  canal 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
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I  am  interested  in  a  sawmill  in  North  Carolina.  We  cut  hemlock, 
spruce,  poplar,  and  some  other  hard  woods.  Our  mill  has  been  shut 
down  for  the  last  year. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Quebec  has  shipped  8,000,000  feet  of  that 
into  New  York  at  a  lower  price  than  our  Virginia  friend  could  ship 
it  for. 

In  conversation  with  the  various  manufacturers  of  lumber  in 
Canada,  in  discussing  this  tariff  problem,  which  I  did  last  summer — 
I  spent  six  weeks  in  Canada  and  saw  several  lumber  men  while  I 
was  there — as  a  rule  they  do  not  want  this  tariff  changed;  they 
would  rather  see  it  as  it  is.  One  reason  is,  it  would  cause  an  unset- 
tling of  the  market.  Another  reason  is,  they  haven't  any  more  lum- 
ber over  there  than  they  want.  It  will  not  be  very  long  before  that 
fortion  of  the  countrv  will  be  wanting  to  ship  in  lumber  themselves, 
f  you  take  off  this  ^2  a  thousand  duty,  they  tell  me  that  they  can 
cut  their  timber  closer  and  ship  that  low-grade  stuff  into  our  mar- 
kets. That  we  all  know.  The  moment  that  is  done  our  manufac- 
turers can  not,  or  will  not,  cut  the  low-grade  stock — the  top  log — 
that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  cutting,  and  that  would  be 
left  in  the  w^oods. 

In  1880,  when  I  first  went  South,  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  and 
those  coast  States,  we  estimated  what  the  value  of  government  land 
was.  It  was  nearly  all  vacant  then,  and  it  was  timber  land.  In  1889  it 
was  offered  at  $1.25  an  acre.  We  located  several  million  acres  for 
northern  lumber  companies.  We  estimated  those  lands  would  cut 
about  C,000  feet  per  acre,  and  they  were  then  cutting  timber.  They 
were  not  going  above  the  first  limbs;  the  balance  was  left  in  the 
woods  or  burned  up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  money  then? 

Mr.  Lacey.  They  did  not  make  very  much  then. 

The  CiiAiR3fAN.  They  were  struggling  along? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes;  they  were  struggling  along.  The  local  lumber 
men  there  were  mostly  cutting  that  government  timber,  and  even 
then  they  could  not  make  any  money. 

The  price  began  to  advance  as  stumpage  began  to  advance  in  value. 
We  began  to  increase  our  estimates  and  they  began  to  cut  more  to  the 
acre.  It  has  grown  from  6,000  until  to-day  in  Louisiana  afid  Missis- 
sippi they  are  cutting  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  to  the  acre,  or  they 
were  a  year  ago.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not  doing  it  because 
the  general  depression  has  prevented  them  from  making  it  profitable. 
But  with  the  prices  that  prevail  they  have  been  able  to  take  out 
most  of  the  tree  and  work  it  up  so  that  it  is  profitable. 

That  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  and  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  conservation  for  the  present  stand  of  timber  that  we  can 
have,  the  proper  maintenance  of  a  price  that  will  warrant  the  taking 
out  of  the  entire  tree  and  making  it  into  some  useful  product,  lumber 
and  building  materials  of  various  kinds,  pulp  wood,  and  many  other 
things  that  it  can  be  worked  into,  when  the  prices  of  commodities 
will  warrant  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reduce  the  price  of  our  lumber  we  can  not 
afford  to  work  out  the  full  amount  that  there  is  in  the  wood,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  our  timber  will  last  will  depend  very  largely  on 
how  we  cut  it 
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We  will  cut  66  or  100  per  cent,  and  it  will  depend  largely  on  what 
the  price  is  whether  we  can  do  that  or  not,  because  the  lumbermen 
are  like  the  rest  of  humanity ;  they  work  for  a  profit. 

The  Chairmax.  How  long  prior  to  1907  did  you  cut  this  low-grade 
stuff  and  make  it  up  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Lacey.  About  ten  years.  It  began  in  the  South;  in  Missouri 
first,  and  then  in  Arkansas. 

The  Chairmak.  Did  you  cut  that  and  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Lacet.  Not  the  low-grade  stuff,  but  there  was  a  price  high 
enough  so  as  to  warrant  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  did  not  make  any  profit? 
»     Mr.  Lacey.  Very  rarely  you  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  gives  you  a  loss? 

Mr.  Lacey.  You  dispose  of  your  low-grade  product  so  as  to  help 
out  to  some  extent — ^you  want  to  get  something  for  it  if  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  did  you  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  Lacey.  It  depended  on  what  section  of  the  country  you  dis- 
posed of  it  in 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  what  was  the  average  price? 

Mr.  Lacey.  It  makes  a  great  difference.    For  instance,  the  average 

price  from  1884  to  1892  was  from  $10  to  $12  a  thousand 

^  The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  high-grade  stock  worth  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Lacey.  In  Michigan  white  pine  was  up  to  $20  and  $22  a 
thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  cost  any  more  to  make  the  low-grade  stock 
up  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes;  because  you  have  more 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  difference? 

Mr.  Lacbiy.  I  could  not  figure  that  out  to  a  nicety.  There  are  more 
logs — some  logs  and  the  tops  simply  knotted — it  costs  more  to  saw 
them;  it  takes  more  time  to  handle  them.  The  price  is  more  expen- 
sive all  the  way  through. 

The  Chairman.  It  didn't  cost  much  more? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  it  cost  about  $1  or  $2  a  thousand  more,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  able  to  make  it  at  a  profit.  Of 
course,  last  year  the  price  of  lumber  was  low  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes ;  it  is  low  now. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  it? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  cut  wages? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Probably  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  general  cut  of  wages? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  think  there  has  been ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  general  cut  in  wages? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Lacey.  In  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  South? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  and  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  South  and  West.  You  know  that  is  a  pretty  large 
teiTitory. 
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Mr.  Lacey.  You  might  say  all  the  way  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to 
British  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  cut  in  wages  has  there  been? 

Mr.  Lacey.  It  would  vary  in  different  localities.  In  our  own  mills 
we  have  cut  wages  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Probably  it  would  not 
average  over  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  did  you  cut  your  dividends? 

Mr.  Lacey.  We  have  not  had  any  dividends. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Lacey.  We  have  not  had  any  in  the  last  year;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  had  any? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Not  in  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  years  before — for  ten  years  you  have  had  divi- 
dends, have  you  not? 

Mr.  Lacey.  We  had  dividends  for  about  eighteen  years  regularly. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Lacey.  We  pay  the  regular  6  per  cent  dividend,  and  occasion- 
ally we  would  have  a  surplus  and  we  would  put  it  in  the  timber 
lands. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  put  your  surplus  in  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes ;  we  have  acquired  more  stumpage  when  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  took  that  out  of  your  earnings? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Earnings  and  outside  investments. 

The  Chairman.  You  acquired  the  stumpage  independent  of  your 
earning? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  take  that  out  of  the  6  per  cent,  I 
mean? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  it  out  of  your  earnings,  and  you  have  as 
much  stumpage  now  as  you  had  ten  years  ago,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes;  we  have  more  stumpage  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  cut  off  a  good  deal  of  what  you  had 
then? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No  ;  we  have  some  of  the  holding  we  had  then. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  cut  out  as  much  in  area  as  you  had  ten 
years  ago,  an  equal  amount — ^well,  about,  I  don't  want  to  take  too  long, 
if  you  can  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes;  just  about. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  happens,  the 
stumpage  man  either  holds  to  what  he  has  or  gets  more;  the  stumpage 
always  goes  up? 

Mr.  Lacey.  It  will  continue  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nothing  on  earth  makes  them  lose? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Everybody  else  may  lose  in  the  lumber  business,  but 
the  stumpage  man  makes  his  profit? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  of  lumber  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  there  is  a  lumberman  in  this  room  that  can 
show  that  he  has  ever  made  much  profit  on  the  strict  manufacture  of 
lumber;  he  has  made  his  money  in  buying  low-priced  stumpage  and 
holding  that. 
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Mr.  Clakk.  Are  you  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  McCormick  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  dealings  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir.  I  have  sold  them  timber  lands.  Mv  business 
has  been,  strictly  speaking,  buying  and  selling  timber  lan«as. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  sell  your  timber  lands? 

Mr.  Lacey.  In  1897  and  1898. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  get  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  got  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre  for  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ik>w  much  a  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Lacxt.  They  run  from  about  $1  to  $2  stumpage.  In  the 
South 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  wait  a  minute ;  I  don't  care  about  the  South. 

Mr.  Lacey.  This  was  in  the  South 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  get  for  that  stumpage  to-day? 

Mr.  Lacet.  That  is  worth  from  ^  to  $6  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  made  a  profit,  then,  of  some  400  or  500  per 
cent  in  that  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Lacbt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  nothing  in  the  world,  no  matter  what  happens — 
earth<)uakds,  or  cyclones,  or  what — ^will  keep  them  from  making  a 
profit;  they  simply  go  on  and  make  their  profit? 

Mr.  Lacey.  They  make  their  profit  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
it  will  stop. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  not  buy  a  million  and  a 
half  acres  of  hind  at  about  $6  an  acre? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  didn't  know  what  the  exact  figures  were.  At  the 
time  they  were  buying  that  at  $6  an  acre  we  were  buying  land  on  the 
coast  at  about,  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  not  a  great  row  about  that  whole  thing  being 
tHmed  oirer  to  the  Weyerh»u£>er  Company  ? 

Mr.  Lacet.  I  have  never  heard  soi 

Mr.  Clark*  Did  they  not  talk  about  investigating  it,  as  a  matter  of 
fraud? 

Mr.  Lacbt.  About  a  million  acres,  I  understand,  belonging  to  the 
Kortfacm  Pacific,  and  they  sold  it  to  Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  CtiARK.  They  eot  it  at  $6  or  $T  an  acre,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  IjAcey.  Probably  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood;  yes,  sir; 
although  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  mucK  is  that  land  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Lacet.  It  is  worth  probably  an  average  of  $50  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  right  steep  profit  in  that  length  of  time,  is 
knoll 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Lacey,  when  you  come 
dcrwn  to  this  stumpage,  they  got  that  land  for  about  15  cents  a  thou- 
sand, did  they  not? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  th^  hold  it  now  and  charge  these  manufacturers 
of  lumber  about  $3  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Lacet.  I  do  not  think  they  are  selling  it  at  $3  a  thousand.  I 
thiok  it  is  ^.fiQ  to  $2.    They  may  occasionally  sell  some  for  $3  a 
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thousand.  Of  course  their  stumpage  to-day  is  stumpage  that  is  very 
available  to  transportation. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  they  can  not  afford  to  have  the  tariff  taken  off 
lumber? 

Mr.  Lacby.  It  is  not  the  holder  of  the  stumpage  so  much  as  it  is 
the  manufacturer  of  lumber 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  if  this  $2  tariff  was  taken  off  that  there 
would  be  any  imminent  danger  of  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  McCor- 
anick  landing  in  the  poorhouse? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir;  nor  any  other  men  of  means  landing  in  the 
poorhouse — ^that  is,  men  who  have  been  foresighted  enough  to  make 
:good  investments  like  that.  So  far  as  the  duty  on  lumber  is  coii- 
•cerned,  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  call  it  a  highly  protective 
•duty  or  that  you  can  call  it  any  more  than  a  revenue  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  buy  any  lumber  for  consumption,  do  you? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  I  do;  and  I  buy  some  iron,  and  I  asked  why  the 
price  was  so  high,  and  the  carpenter  told  me 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Whenever  you  commence  that  busi- 
ness you  are  precipitating  a  row  over  among  those  gentlemen  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  can  not  help  that.    Pig  iron  or  coal  to-c 


Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  strike  your  mind,  you  being  a  fair-minded, 
philanthropic  American  citizen,  that  it  would  be  fair  to  cut  these 
tariffs  down  equal  to  the  rate  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Lacey.  1  say  cut  them  down  if  you  want  to,  but  when  yon  cut 
the  tariff  down  you  will  cut  down  your  producing  power,  and  when 
you  cut  down  your  producing  power  you  will  have  to  cut  down  your 
wages. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  by  cutting  down  your  producing 
power? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  mean  the  man  I  am  paying  $2  a  day  to,  if  everything^ 
else  is  cut  down,  will  have  to  have  his  wages  cut  down  also. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  ingenuity  enough  to  squeeze  a  part  of 
that  out  of  the  stumpage  men,  instead  of  taking  it  all  from  labor? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  they  pay  their  proportion  in  taxes,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  speak  of  the  relative  cost  of  lumbering.  Where 
you  live  a  large  percentage  of  the  tree  is  left  in  the  woods.  You  say 
that  your  lumoer  runs  from  two  to  four  logs  to  a  tree  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  cost  you  just  as  much  to  run  a  railroad  to 
take  off  your  lumber  as  it  would  if  you  utilized  all  of  your  tree? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  therefore  it  increases  the  cost  of  taking  up 
what  you  do  take? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  naturally  the  consumer'  must  pay  that  event- 
xially  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  then,  if  that  is  right,  I  want  to  ask  you  another 
thing.  Much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser 's  investment  of 
1,000,000  acres,  having  acquired  that  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  Is  he  to  be  criticised  or  punished  because  his  wisdom 
told  him  that  he  was  making  a  good  investment  when  he  acquired 
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that  land,  and  because  it  is  worth  more  money  to  him  now  than  when 
he  bought  it? 

Mr.  Lac?et.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  criticise  him  for  doing  that 
any  more  than  you  can  criticise  any  other  men  who  have  acquired 
government  lands. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Lacey.  In  the  South,  from  1880  to  1887,  the  uniform  prices 
of  government  lands  were  $1.25  an  acre  except  where  there  haa  been 
railroad  grants.  Where  there  were  those  grants  the  land  was  worth 
$2.50  an  acre.  It  does  not  make  any  diflPerence  whether  that  land  had 
lumber  or  not,  it  was  $1.25  an  acre.  After  it  was  entered  the  Gov- 
ernment then  withdrew  the  lands,  and  few  were  left  subject  to  home- 
stead entries.  In  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States  the  price 
then  began  to  advance.  Before  that  there  was  no  big  value.  A  man 
that  came  down  there  could  get  government  lands  for  $1.25  an  acre, 
and  therefore  you  could  not  get  $2.50  an  acre  for  your  lands. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  have  known  Mr.  Weyerhrcuser  for  a  good  many 

{rears,  and  have  had  dealings  with  him,  and  you  have  doubtless  known 
lim  much  longer  than  I  have.  Have  you  ever  known  him  to  do  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  dishonest ;  Have  you  ever  known  him  to  do 
anytning  in  his  life  that  was  wrong? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No;  I  have  never  heard  him  criticised  in  any  way 
other  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  ability,  and  he  is  recog- 
nized as  a  man  who  has  been  a  pioneer  all  his  life;  he  has  been  a  man 
-who  has  gone  into  the  forests  and  developed  the  country.  Wherever 
Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  has  gone  development  and  civilization  has  fol- 
lowed in  a  most  substantial  manner. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  question  was  asked  you  if  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  would  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse  with  careful  manage- 
ment. Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  he  should  go  to  the  poor- 
house? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  understand  why  a  man  of  his  ability 
and  enterprise  and  good  judgment  should  have  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house  or  why  he  should  be  considered  a  conspirator 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  intelligent  people  of  the  country  admire  a  man 
like  that;  they  admire  his  ability  and  enterprise  and  philanthropy? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  McCormick  got  that 
million  acres  of  land  at  15  cents  a  thousand  feet,  do  you  think  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  taxed  to  give  them  $2  bonus 
a  thousand  feet  where  they  spent  15  cents? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  are  taxing  them  to  give  that 
money  to  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  or  Mr.  McCormick.  I  am  sure  if  you 
do  not  put  that  $2  on  lumber  you  will  have  to  put  it  on  something 
else.  You  might  economize,  but  you  are  not  going  to  save  anything 
by  taking  that  tax  off  and  putting  it  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  did  not  put  it  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  then,  we  would  live  cheaper  and  would  not  build 
any  of  these  canals  or  other  things. 

Xfr.  Clahk.  Well,  they  are  issuing  bonds  for  the  canal. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  not  true  that  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser and  his  associates  employ  more  men  in  the  lumber  industry 
in  this  country  than  are  employed  in  any  other  one  business? 
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Mr.  Lacey.  I  think  that  is  probably  true,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States  Steel  Company.  I  think  possibly  they 
employ  more  men  than  any  other  company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  referring  to  the  lumber  business.  Does  the 
lumber  business,  not  employ  more  men  than  any  other  industry,  and 
does  it  not  pay  an  American  scale  of  wages? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  the  lumber  men  all  over  the  country  have  devel- 
oped the  country.  You  may  take  wherever  the  lumber  men  have  gone 
and  bought  timber  lands.  The  lumber  men  have  gone  in  and  they 
have  induced  railroads  to  come  in,  and  as  a  result  civilization  and 
development  have  taken  place  and  towns  and  cities  have  grown  up. 

In  Louisiana  in  1880  the  entire  assessed  valuation  of  Calcasieu 
Parish  was  $520,000.  In  1897  it  was  $22,000,000.  That  increase 
had  come  about  by  reason  of  the  development  of  rice  cultivation. 
They  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  the  building  of  canals. 

You  take  it  all  over  the  United  States  and  you  will  find  that  the 
lumberman  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  thei-e  any  other  questions  on  this  subject  that 
are  germane? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Not  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  all  with  this  witness,  and  we  will 
hear  Mr.  Walker. 

STATEMENT  OF  H&.  T.  B.  WALKEB,  OF  HINirEAPOLIS,  MOnL 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Walker,  representative  of  the  Red  River  Luin^ 
ber  Company. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  a  representative  sent  here  by  the  Lumber  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Northwest,  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  am  president  of  the  Red  River  Lumber  Company,  but  I  do  not 
come  here  representing  that  corporation. 

I  dislike  to  come  iSfore  you  at  this  time  of  the  night.  You  are 
tired.  You  have  given  better  attention  to  this  subject  to-day  than  I 
have  ever  known  a  similar  body  of  men  to  ffive  to  any  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Please  speak  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  say  I  have  observed  you  carefully  to-day,  and  I 
think  you  have  given  better  attention  to  this  tariff  subject,  to  every- 
one who  has  spoken,  than  I  have  ever  known  any  similar  body  of  men 
to  give  to  anyone.  Consequently  you  must  be  tired  and  weary,  and  no 
doubt  you  would  be  pleased  to  have  me  cut  short  my  remarks,  and  I 
l»romise  you  that  I  will  not  make  them  very  long. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  this  question  along  the  lines  that  have 
been  presented  before  you, 

The  only  essential  point  that  I  care  to  consider  is  that  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  forests  and  the  underlying  facts  and  principles  which 
have  led  to  the  destruction  of  our  forests  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
which  will  continue  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  with  reference 
to  the  remainder  of  the  timber  we  have  on  our  public  lands  and  pri- 
vate lands. 

The  conservation  committee  of  the  forestry  department  are  now^ 
as  a  preliminary  and  primary  question,  investigating  the  subject  ot 
overproduction  and  overconsumption,  in  order  to  determine  it  as  a 
factor  in  what  has  been  in  the  past  and  to  see  what  it  will  accomplish 
in  the  future. 
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In  order  to  understand  more  completely  the  facts  which  would  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  and  where  the  responsibility  lies,  it 
is  necessary  to  review  more  at  length  than  I  would  venture  to  do  here 
to-ni^ht,  to  see  what  is  being  done  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
handling  this  timber  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  done  it,  and 
which  has  been  the  prime  factor  in  compelling  the  lumberman  to  de- 
strov  the  forests,  and  which,  if  it  continues  in  the  future,  will  result 
in  the  same  outcome  for  the  remaining  forests  which  now  exist,  par* 
ticularly  the  vaster  ones  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  object  in  repealing  this  duty,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  cheapen 
lumber  to  the  consumers. 

The  Forestry  Department  and  the  conservation  committee  believe 
that  if  you  reduce  it,  it  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  lumber ;  that  if  it 
would  reduce  it,  it  would  be  unfavorable  and  unfortunate  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  remainder  of  our  timber. 

The  policy  of  our  Government  in  disjwsing  of  the  timber  lands  has 
been  on  the  lines  that  have  been  to  distribute  the  timber  to  the  people 
of  the  country  to  the  greatest  extent  that  was  possible. 

For  that  reason  the  homestead  law  and  the  other  laws  have  been 
made  applicable  not  only  to  the  farming  lands,  to  give  the  settler 
a  home,  but  to  give  to  each  and  every  one  who  chooses  to  go  into  the 
timber  lands  and  take  up  one  or  two  country  sections,  and  to  take 
them  at  a  profit,  that  is  as  a  speculative  venture,  in  order  to  get  the 
difference  oetween  the  government  price  and  that  which  would 
come  in  selling  it  to  the  lumbermen,  and  in  doin^  this  in  place  of 
allowing  it  to  fall  into  larger  areas,  where  lumbering  could  oe  done 
economically  and  cheaply,  the  same  as  our  competitors  over  the  line 
in  Canada  could  do,  it  has  been  only  scattered  holdings,  and  there  is 
not  a  lumberman  that  I  know  of  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least  in 
our  part  of  it,  who  owns  as  much  as  any  one  solid  township  of  tim- 
ber, out  in  every  township  all  through  there  are  different  ownerships, 
Tvhere  the  lumbermen  do  go  and  take  it  through  the  agency  of  this 
method  which  the  Government  has  provided  for  disposing  of  or  dis- 
tributing the  public  lands  or  the  profit  on  them. 

That  has  led  the  lumberman  to  nave  an  extra  expense  in  logging. 

Ovw  in  Canada  the  custom  has  been  for  many  years,  and  it  was 
before  I  began  logging  in  Minnesota,  over  forty  years  ago,  we  had 
Canadian  competition,  which  enabled  them  to  do  their  logging  at  a 
much  lower  price  and  get  their  stumpage  from  the  government  at  a 
low^  price,  which  would  make  probably  a  stumpage  of  $1.50  less 
than  ours,  and  logging  of  not  less  than  $1,  probably  nearer  $2,  taxes 
and  interest,  which  they  do  not  have  to  pay,  and  which  we  have  to 
pay,  to  the  extent  that  they  will  make  an  average  on  all  the  lumber 
cut  by  anyone  that  will  build  a  mill  and  stock  it  up  for  a  term  of 
years,  it  will  make  our  taxes  on  all  our  property,  the  standing  tim- 
ber, the  logs  that  are  cut,  the  sawmill  and  yarcls,  the  lumber  stock, 
it  will  average  at  least  $2  a  thousand  on  all  the  lumber  that  w^e  cut. 

Then  the  manufacturing  is  $1  less,  and  that  is  too  small.  These 
are  all  conservative.  It  will  run  for  the  years  until — well,  perhaps 
equal  to  the  present  time  in  all  except  interior,  which  has  been  opened 
up  for  two  years,  not  less  than  $5.50  a  thousand  on  the  logs,  which 
would  make  the  present  price  about  $4  on  the  lumber,  and  on  all 
that  of  the  previous  years,  when  there  was  no  overrun,  it  made  the 
value  $5  a  thousand. 
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Most  of  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  business  we  had  no  tax,  and 
we  had  to  work  against  that  odds,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  it  we 
had  to  do  during  all  those  years  just  as  they  are  doing  in  the  South, 
as  you  heard  a  few  moments  ago,  leaving  more  than  one-half  of  their 
timber,  and  just  as  they  are  doing  on  the  Pacific  coast  to-day,  and 
just  as  they  will  continue  to  do  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  methods 
and  manner  of  dealing  with  the  lumber  men  and  with  the  lumber 
business,  so  as  to  give  it  a  protection  suflScient  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  conserve  the  timber,  and  to  take  out  not  half  or  two-thirds,  but  to 
take  out  all  of  it,  and  in  that  way  to  make  the  forests  extend  over  a 
multiple,  you  might  say,  of  years,  as  it  can  not  do  under  the  present 
conditions. 

Under  those  conditions,  under  which  our  forests  have  disappeared, 
when  in  our  lumber  mills  we  got  such  lumber  only  as  the  Scribner's 
scale  of  the  logs,  we  got  no  overrun;  we  might,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, have  got  60  per  cent  overrun  if  we  had  sawed  and  put  it  into 
lumber  in  the  most  economical  manner;  we  might  have  got  a  60  per 
cent  overrun.    We  could  not  do  that. 

The  price  of  lumber  was  in  fact  so  low  that  all  we  could  do  would 
be  to  take  out  the  upper  grades  that  would  bring  a  price  suflScient 
to  enable  us  during  all  those  years  to  pay  even  a  smaller  rate  of  wages, 
which  we  paid  then. 

If  we  can  make  the  forests  of  to-day,  by  means  of  proper  conserva- 
tion, produce  over  300  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  availaole  or  useful 
or  practical  lumber,  in  the  place  of  the  100  per  cent  that  has  been 
produced  within  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  then  if  we  apply  that  to 
the  future  forests,  and  enable  the  lumber  man  to  accomplish  it  in  a 
way  that  will  pay  him  for  his  extra  cost  and  his  expenses  for  doing 
it,  it  will  enable  him  when  it  becomes  developed  to  produce  a  lumber 
that  will  furnish  this  country,  at  only  a  fraction  oi  what  will  be,  if 
we  continue  right  on  as  we  are  until  we  reach  the  end,  and  we  are 
coming  to  it  very  rapidly 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  advocate  an  increased  duty  or  an  unchanged 
duty  or  free  trade  in  lumber? 

Mr.  Walker.  Gentlemen,  if  I  was  disconnected  from  the  lumber 
business,  from  being  an  owner  of  timber,  I  would  pledge  you  that 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  timber  business,  if  I  was  disconnected 
from  ownership  of  it  and  was  a  buyer  of  lumber  to  the  extent  com- 
paratively that  I  am  the  manufacturer  of  and  owner  of  timber,  I 
would  say  to  you  not  only  to  observe  this,  but  to  give  it  an  addi- 
tional tariflF  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  a  manufacturer  ot  lumber? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  have  been  at  it  for  about  forty  years,  I  under- 
stand? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  addition  to  that,  vou  own  660,000  acres  of  sugar- 
pine  land  in  California,  do  you  not^? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  could  not  tell  vou.     I  own  a  good  sized  tract. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  650,000  acres? 

Mr.  Walker.  No;  it  is  not  that  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  cost  you  about  $4,000,000,  did  it  not? 
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Mr.  Walker,  I  am  glad  to  find  out  what  it  cost  me.  I  did  not 
know  just  what  it  cost  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Estimated  to  have  18,000.000  feet  of  lumber  in  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  heard  some  young  man  here  who  knows  no  more 
about  my  business  than  any  other  young  fellow  who  could  pick  up 
something  of  that  kind,  except  that  he  made  some  notes  and  figures 
^'hich  he  had  gathered 

Mr.  Clark.  You  estimate  your  present  holdings  of  sugar-pine 
lands  in  California  at  100,000,000  feet,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  what  do  you  estimate  them  at? 

Mr.  Walker.  Oh,  I  own  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  whether  you  ought  to- 
have  a  duty  of  $2  a  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  it;  I  think 
it  is  a  man's  private  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  we  will  see  if  we  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  was  a  statement  made  that  t-here  was  one- 
third  of  all  the  public  timber  land  owned  by  three  persons — myself, 
Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  Smith- 
Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us,  if  you  know,  about  how  much 
land  you  have  in  California. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  know  what  particular  difference  that 
makes 

Mr.  Clark.  It  makes  a  ffood  deal  of  difference;  it  goes  to  the  credi- 
bility of  your  evidence,  if  you  want  to  know  the  plain,  bald  truth 
about  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  never  figured  up  the  amount  of  lumber  that 
I  own.    Probably  it  is  half  a  million  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  taxed  $2  a  thousand  to  be  presented  to  you,  who  have  600,000 
acres  of  timber  land  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  think  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  awhile  ago  you  thought  it  ought  to  be  raised, 
to  protect  the  lumbermen.  Is  not  that  simply. protecting  the  stump- 
age?  According  to  all  the  testimonv  here,  the  only  people  that  get 
anything  out  of  this  $2  tariff  tax  on  lumber  are  the  men  tnat  own  the 
Etumpa^e. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  rise  in  lumber  has  given  more  to  labor,  has 
given  a  greater  increase  in  the  wages  of  labor,  than  has  gone  to  the 
s:tumpage  men.  That  has  been  the  case  during  all  the  years  that  I 
have  b^n  in  the  business.  Whenever  lumber  rises,  if  it  goes  up  50 
jier  cent,  wages  go  up  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  take  out  a  pro- 
portion greater  in  proportion  than  the  money  that  goes  to  the  stump- 
age  men. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  laborers  in  the  limiber  business  get  any  more 
than  the  laborers  in  the  steel  business? 

Mr.  Walker.  They  do  not  get  quite  as  much,  because  there  is  not 
80  much  protection  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  paid  to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  get  any  more  wages  than  any  occupation  of 
this  hard  labor? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  lumber,  they  get  a 

£  eater  proportion  of  rise  as  the  lumber  gets  higher  than  the  manu- 
cturer  gets.    They  get  a  greater  percentage  of  it,  and  it  is  the  law 
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of  trade  and  manufacture  that  labor  increases  its  proportional  part 
more  than  capital;  and,  in  fact,  capital  on  the  competition  begins 
to  run  lower  in  percentage,  afid  from  a  7  or  8  per  cent  it  will  gradu- 
ally run  down  to  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  labor  will  gradually  run  along 
up.    The  competition  does  it. 

The  Chairbcan.  Are  you  still  manufacturing  lumber! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Amd  haire  been  for  the  last  ten  years! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  oWection  to  sending  th«  committee, 
for  their  inspection,  the  pay  roll  of  your  establishment,  say  for  the 
month  of  May  in  each  year  from  1897  down  to  the  present  timel 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  kindly  send  us  that. 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  You  can  look  it 
over  and  see  that  the  wages  that  were  paid  a  few  years  ago,  $1.25,  are 
now  $2.25 

The  Chairman.  You  send  us  that  information  and  we  will  have 
iiiat  before  us,  and  we  can  find  out  all  about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  why  a  manufac- 
turer with  a  small  plant  d^ould  have  any  more  protection  than  a  large 
manufacturer! 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  all  American  citizens,  and  if  they  are 
honest,  they  ought  to  be  put  on  an  equality,  so  far  as  protection  is 
concerned  ! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes.  Perhaps  you  might  say  in  regard  to  a  small 
man — a  man  engaged  in  a  small  way  in  the  lumber  business — ^that  he 
can  not  compete  with  a  man  who  works  on  a  larger  scale,  with  im- 

f roved  machinery  and  methods;  and  you  might  say,  in  order  to  make 
im  able  to  compete,  that  we  would  have  to  in  some  way  give  him 
something  extra — some  extra  help;  but  there  would  be  no  way  of 

doing  it ;  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  doing  it- 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Knappen  this  morning  said  that  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser, yourself,  and  Mr.  Smith  owned  on^-third  of  all  the  timber 
in  the  United  States.  How  near  was  he  to  the  truth  when  he  made 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  the  Government  owns  168,000,000  acres  of  land, 
of  forest  land.  It  is  -claimed  that  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  owns  a  million 
and  a  half  acres.  I  am  not  stating  what  the  actual  figures  are,  but 
simply  what  it  is  said  he  owns.  Put  it  altogether,  there  would  bo 
perhaps  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  gentle- 
men you  have  named.  That  statement  is  in  line  with  the  misrepresen- 
tation with  reference  to  lumber  and  the  large  operators  m  this 
country  that  have  been  made  generally. 

The  Government  has  168,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  other  individual 
owners,  a  large  proportion  of  it  belonging  to  people  who  own  a  sec- 
tion or  half  section  or  quarter  section  of  land,  or  a  similar  holding; 
there  are  probably  150,000.000  acres  more  of  timber  in  their  hands. 
Putting  that  with  the  timber  land  owned  by  the  Government,  that 
would  make,  say,  300,000,000  acres  of  timber  land.  Perhaps  I  have 
not  included  the  South  in  that  But  say  that  those  figures  are  some- 
where near  right    If  it  is  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land  owned 
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by  the  three  men  named,  that  would  be  less  than  one-half  per  cent  in 
place  of  one-third  of  all  the  timber  lands. 

Now,  is  not  that  a  very  reliable  statement — to  come  here  and  make 
such  a  statement  as  that  m  reference  to  lumber  interests? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  there  is  in  such  a  statement  as  that  is  to  preju- 
dice the  masses  of  people  against  the  man  in  that  business. 

Mr.  WalkjES.  Yes;  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

Mr.  FoBDKEY.  That  is  all  it  is  made  for,  and  that  is  all  there  is 
to  it! 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

There  is  one  thing  I  regret  and  one  reason  I  am  here.  That  is  that 
the  men  who  are  attacked  in  this  way  stand  back;  never  come  for- 
ward to  defend  themselves.  If  I  am  attacked  by  a  newspaper  any- 
where I  will  come  forward  aad  drive  them  out  of  their  place,  as  I 
have  always  done. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  average  lumberman  a  more 
dishonest  person  than  the  average  citizen? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  we  do  not  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  sav  that  on  account  of  various  land  frauds 
that  have  been  investigated  by  the  Government  the  impression  has 
gone  out  that  the  average  lumberman  is  a  thief. 

Mr.  Walker.  Please  let  him  go  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  all  classes  of  men.  I  know  of  no  one  class  of 
men  that  are  more  honorable,  straightforward,  and  more  to  be  trusted, 
or  more  reliable,  than  the  lumbermen.  Now,  with  reference  to  this 
man  who  has  been  brought  up  here  so  much,  and  with  reference  to 
whom  there  was  a  scurrflous  article  a  few  years  ago — I  am  referring 
to  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  us,  but  we  do  not  want  to  hear  anything 
more  about  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser. 

I  do  not  want  to  hear  anything  about  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser.  We  have 
tried  him  and  acquitted  him.  Don't  say  anything  else  about  him. 
The  committee  can  protect  itself. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  transgressed  your  rules. 

Mr,  FoRDNET.  I  think  I  stirred  up  the  hornets'  nest. 

The  Chairman;  This  is  not  a  proper  place  to  try  an  indictment 
against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  has  no  blearing  upon  the 
questions  that  we  are  considering  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  are  talking  about  lumber  and  the  character  of 
the  men  engaged  in  that  business,  and  so  perhaps  it  is  proper  to  refer 
to  what  we  have  referred  to 

The  Chairman.  Whether  a  man  is  honest  or  dishonest,  a  man  is 
entitled  to  his  property,  so  far  as  we  have  any  jurisdiction. 

Mr,  Walker.  A  statement  was  made  here  to-day  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant kind,  and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  refer  to  it. 

The  Chair3Ian.  And  I  have  asked  you  to  produce  your  pay  rolls 
for  the  month  of  May  for  a  number  of  years.  Would  that  be  a  fair 
sample  month  in  regard  to  what  you  paid  your  labor? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Then  please  give  us  those. 

Mr.  Walker.  We  run  our  miUs  all  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  those  for  the  month  of  May.  That 
is  all. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  L.  OEENON,  EEPEESENTINO  THE  PATTESN 
MAKEES'  LEAGUE  OF  AMEEICA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  patterns  were  de- 
clared by  the  courts  to  come  into  this  country  free  of  duty.  They 
were  classified  under  section  616  of  the  free  list.  The  Government 
imposes  a  duty  under  section  238  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  change 
that  section  and  take  out  all  reference  in  relation  to  patterns. 

We  believe  that  in  addition  to  that  there  should  be  a  duty  imposed 
upon  patterns. 

This  is  an  important  busincFs,  one  of  the  most  important,  so  far 
as  skill  required  is  concerned,  in  the  country.  Pattern  makers,  as 
mechanics,  are  rated  as  the  most  skillful  mechanics  in  the  country. 
We  find  from  the  fact  that  they  can  bring  them  in  free  that  we  are 
not  onlj  up  against  the  question  of  the  free  importation,  but  we  are 
up  agamst  the  importation  of  the  mechanical  improvements. 

Oi  course  that  has  no  reference  to  this  particular  phase  of  it.  The 
rate  of  wages  in  Europe  is  about  one-third  of  what  it  is  here.  We 
have  gone  very  carefully  over  it  and  we  find  that  the  average  wages 
of  about  ten  of  the  countries  in  Europe  will  average  about  $7.75,  or, 
we  will  say,  $8  a  week.  That  is  about  one-third  of  the  wages  of -the 
pattern  makers  in  this  country.    That  is  section  616. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  duty? 

Mr.  Gernon.  They  were  brought  in  here,  and  the  Government  im- 
posed a  duty,  under  section  208,  of  38  per  cent.  That  is,  38  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  courts  decided  against  that.  We  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  to  fight  the  matter  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  not  the  conditions  now,  after  the  decisions, 
leave  it  free  trade? 

Mr.  Gernon.  Yes.    They  come  in  free. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  That  while  we  were  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  came  under  the  title  of  manufactured  wood 
products  or  metal  products,  the  Government  has  not  imposed  the 
duty  under  the  manufactured  wood  products,  and  we  thought  possibly 
this  was  the  proper  hearing  to  come  to.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
said  to-day  of  the  question  of  machinery  in  Canada.  We  know  and 
we  find  that  there  are  about  27  per  cent  of  our  men  out  of  work,  and 
we  give  credit  to  the  English  Government  and  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. They  have  got  that  since  the  28th  of  August,  I  understand, 
that  all  patented  articles  must  be  manufactured  in  Canada.  We 
know  that  in  the  past  few  years,  we  will  take  the  Chanler  ( ?)  plant, 
they  went  into  Montreal  and  bought  the  Bullock  (?)  plant,  and  they 
are  manufacturing  their  product  in  America.  The  result  is,  we  are 
going  to  suffer,  or  the  American  mechanics  will,  unless  there  is  some- 
tning  of  that  kind  established  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  bill  pending  now  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  there  is  a  bill  pending  now  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  If  paragraph  616  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

Models  of  inventions  and  all  other  improvements  to  the  arts,  including  model 
patterns  of  machinery,  to  be  nsed  exclusively  as  models  and  incapable  of  any 
other  use — 

would  that  meet  your  contention  ? 
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Mr.  Gernon.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  meet  your  contention,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gernon.  For  this  reason.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to 
decide.  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  for  lawyers.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  model  pattern  would  give  us  the  same  that  we  had, 
because  we  were  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  we 
used  all  the  ingenuity  of  our  business  to  construct  a  molder's  pattern 
and  a  model  pattern.  The  board  of  appraisers  decid'ed  in  favor  of 
us,  but  the  courts  decided  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  This  language  was  suggested  by  the  assistant 
counsel  for  the  general  appraisers  and  approved  by  the  general  ap* 
praisers,  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Gernon.  It  might  be  all  right,  but  the  words  "  model  pattern  ^ 
I  do  not  like.     I  have  the  testimony  here,  taken  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  put  "  model  pattern  "  on 
the  dutiable  list,  because  it  is  afTected  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Gernon.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  a  duty  was  imposed  on 
patterns,  if  patterns  were  put  on  the  dutiable  list?  It  is  an  important 
industry.  I  am  afraid  that  the  words  "  model  pattern  "  in  that  para- 
^aph  are  going  to  give  us  the  same  trouble  that  we  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  these  two  models  of  the  steamships 
were  brought  here  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  Gernon.  Yes.  That  is  another  phase  of  it.  Up  to  the  time 
that  the  Government  did  away  with  the  models  in  the  Patent  Office 
and  used  drawings  that  waAin  important  part  of  our  business.  We 
were  known  then  as  model  and  pattern  makers.  Now  there  are  so 
few  models  made  in  this  country  we  have  got  down  to  using  the  word 
**  pattern."  But  I  remember  in  that  hearing  before  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  the  question  hinged  on  a  molder's  pattern  and  the 
model  pattern,  and  we  had  to  spend  money,  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  appears  that  you  helped  the  United 
States  to  try  the  case.  If  you  will  see  the  clerk  in  tne  morning  you 
can  see  the  counsel  of  the  general  appraisers  and  talk  it  over  with 
them. 

Mr.  Gernon.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  will  be  the  best  way,  and  probably 
that  can  be  arranged  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Gernon.  All  right,  sir ;  I  am  much  obliged. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  ALBERT  CLABEE,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Ci/ARke.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Rufus  Deering  Company,  wholesale  and  retail  lumber 
merchants,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  also  -the  St.  Johns  Lumber  Companv, 
of  the  same  city,  manufacturers  of  spruce  and  cedar,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  125,000  feet  of  long  lumber,  80,000  laths,  6,000  clapboards, 
and  175,000  feet  of  shingles. 

We  desire  to  have  the  present  duty  on  sawed  lumber — ^$2  per  1,000 
feet— continued.  'V\Tien  there  is  an  active  demand  it  does  not  pre- 
vent a  large  importation,  but  when  trade  is  depressed,  as  it  has  been 
for  a  year  past,  it  affords  some  protection.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  profit  made  in  the  manufacture  since  the  panic  of  October,  1907^ 
but  without  the  duty  the  Canadian  manufacturers  would  have  sup- 
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plied  our  market,  unless  our  workmen  would  have  a<;oepted  the 
Canadian  scale  of  wages. 

Later  I  will  file  a  statement  of  the  relative  wages  paid  in  both  for- 
est and  mill  in  the  two  countries. 

Spruce  lumber,  delivered  at  Boston  points,  is  now  selling  at  from 
$20  per  1,000  feet  for  narrow  random  to  $24  and  $25  for  lumber  cut 
ko  order,  9  inches  wide  and  narrower.  If  it  is  10  or  12  inches  wide 
the  price  is  $2  higher.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  duty  affords 
but  9  to  10  per  cent  protection. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  present  a  table  of  the  average  prices 
of  spruce  lumber,  delivered  in  Boston,  from  1897,  the  year  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  present  tariff,  to  1906,  the  year  of  the  highest  prices^ 
both  inclusive,  which  was  furnished  me  by  Walstein  R.  Chests  & 
Ck).,  wholesale  lumber  commission  merchants  in  Boston. 


Averaffe  prioet  of  tpnice  delivered  at  B'OBton. 


Yard    orders     hw 

veiwel , 

Extra  clapboards.. 

Spruce  boards 

Pine  shippers 

'Ctergo       hemlock 

boards 

lllraTnes 

IFiirring 

2  X  4"  and  2  x  8"— . 

U"  laths  cargo 

8r'  laths  cargo 

Bxtra  cedar 
•shlQgles 


1897. 


$18.60 

ao.oo 

10.60 
16.00 

10.00 
18.60 
12.00 
12.00 
1.60 
2.20 

2.06 


188B. 


$10.00 

29.00 

9.60 

16.00 

9.68 
14.60 
12.00 
11.00 
1.96 
2.30 

2.00 


1899.  I 


no-oo 

29.00 
18.00 
17.00 

11.76 
18.60 
18.60 
14.00 
2.69 
2.26 

2.60 


1900. 


$14.60 
27.00 
13.00 
20.09 

18.00 
18.00 
12.60 
18.60 
2.60 
2.26 

2.W 


1901.  I  1902. 


$14.76 
90.60 
16.00 
20.00 

14.60 

1!:S 

16.50 
2.60 
8.00 

8.G0 


$17.60 
42.00 
16.Q0 
22.00 

14.60 
18.00 
17.00 
17.60 
8.00 
8.26 

8.40 


$17.75 
46.00 
16.60 
26.00 

14.00 
19.00 
17.60 
17:00 
8.10 
8.26 

8.40 


1901. 


$18.00 
46.00 
17.60 
26.00 

14.00 
19.00 
18.00 
17.60 
8.26 
8.80 

8.50 


1906. 


$19.00 
45.00 
17.00 
25.00 

18.60 
22.00 
81.60 
19.00 
4.00 
8.90 

8.60 


$90.00 
45.00 
19.00 
25.00 

20.00 
24.00 
21.00 
10.00 
4.00 

i.ao 

8.M 


In  transmitting  it,  Mr.  Chester  wrote : 

The  great  changes  of  prices  in  lumber  are  owing,  particularly  in  spruce,  to 
the  quantity  now  used  by  paper  mills,  they  using  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
eut;  to  the  increasecl  hauling  distance,  to  enhanced  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
also  to  increased  demand.  Of  pine,  South  America  talces  about  all  the  12-iacti 
boards  that  are  manufactured  in  Canada,  quite  a  percentage  of  our  own  cut, 
and  at  prices  that  consumers  here  could  not  meet,  even  were  there  no  duty. 
.There  can  be  no  advantage  to  consumers  here  in  taking  the  duty  from  lumber. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact,  as 
shown  oy  this  table,  that  prices  were  not  higher,  but  were  generally 
a  little  lower,  the  next  year  after  the  Dingley  law  was  enacted  than 
they  were  the  year  before.  This  proves  that  the  duty  was  not  added 
to  the  price.  Then  there  is  the  further  fact  that  prices  far  outran 
the  duty  as  demand  increased.  On  spruce  boards,  for  instance,  the 
price  became  $8.60  a  thousand  higher  than  it  was  when  the  $2  duty 
was  put  on.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  the  duty  was  respon- 
sible for  an  advance  more  than  four  times  ffreater  than  itself. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  afford  adequate  protection  to 
the  by-products.  To  illustrate:  The  CJanadians  in  the  lower  Prov- 
inces ship  their  best  grades  of  manufactured  lumber  to  England  and 
South  America,  where  they  obtain  about  as  good  prices  as  prevail  iu 
the  United  States  and  have  no  duty  to  pay.  Then  they  make  mil- 
lions of  laths  out  of  the  edgings  sluA  slabs,  and  dump  them  upon  our 
market  under  the  nominal  duty  of  25  cents  per  1,000  pieces. 
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This  duty  ought  to  be  doubled,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  most  money  that 
the  sawmill  makes  is  on  the  waste.  A  duty  of  60  cents  per  1,000 
pieces  would  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  lumber  duties,  and 
Tvould  not  average  up  to  the  duties  in  other  schedules. 

When  this  duty  was  established  the  price  of  laths  was  about  $1.60 

BT  1,000.  Two  years  ago  it  held  for  the  entire  year  from  $3.90  to  $4. 
uring  the  last  year  laths  delivered  by  vessel  in  New  York  have 
brought  from  $2.76  to  $3.60.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty 
at  present  is  only  7.2  per  cent,  but  when  enacted  it  was  16.6  per  cent. 
If  it  is  doubled  now  it  will  not  be  equal  to  what  it  was  then. 

Mr.  James  W.  Parker,  president  of  the  companies  that  I  repre- 
sent, informs  me  that  "  at  times  ten  to  twenty-nve  millions  of  laths 
from  the  Provinces  arrive  in  New  York  in  a  fleet  of  vessels  in  one 
day."  The  magnitude  of  this  by-product  business,  therefore,  is  suffi« 
cient  to  merit  attention. 

.  The  duty  of  30  cents  per  1,000  on  shingles  is  moderately  protective 
and  should  either  be  continued  or  increased.  There  are  large  quan- 
tities of  cedar  in  northern  Maine  and  in  the  Canadian  Provmces, 
and  shingles  made  from  cedar  in  both  places  compete  sharply  in  our 
market. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  people  in  Massachusetts, 
Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  the  manufacturers  there,  would  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  increase  of  duties  to  any  such  basis  as  you 
are  considering  there? 

Mr.  Clabke.  The  only  increase  that  is  asked  is  on  laths,  and  that 
would  not  make  it  equal  in  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  to  what  it  was 
when  the  duty  was  in  both. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.26  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  November  21,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


APPENDIX, 

WHITE  PINE. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  />.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  week  I  believe  you  are  to  consider  the  himber 
schedule,  and  so  as  briefly  as  possible  I  wish  to  suggest  the  advisa- 
bility of  removing  the  duty  from  white  pine  lumber  imported  in  the 
rough.    It  is  now  $2  per  thousand.    My  reason  for  this  is  this : 

For  many  years  I  was  at  the  head  of  W.  B.  Mershon  &  Co.,  of 
Saginaw,  later  changed  to  Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co.,  the 
largest  manipulators  and  handlers  of  white-pine  lumber  in  Michigan, 
and  producing  more  manufactured  products  of  white-pine  lumber 
than  probably  any  other  firm  in  the  country.  This  concern  has  em- 
ployed as  high  as  1,200  men,  but  the  business  is  lessened  now,  and 
greatly  lessened,  so  probably  not  over  one-third  that  number  is  at 
present  employed. 

I  am  also  vice-president  and  one-quarter  owner  of  Mershon-Bacon 
Company,  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  owning  a  planing  mill  and  box 
factory. 

In  the  early  days  the  Saginaw  River  produced  all  of  the  lumber 
required,  but  with  the  cutting  of  our  Michigan  timber  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  farther  for  raw  material,  and  did  obtain  it  for  a  few 
years  from  ports  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  going  as 
far  as  Duluth,  but  many  of  these  mills  have  become  dismantled,  for 
the  pine  has  been  cut  and  the  supply  found  at  Duluth  is  very  meager. 
We  then  looked  to  the  Georgian  Bay  district  of  Canada  for  our  raw 
material  and  obtained  it  in  satisfactory  quantity,  but  not  of  the  best 

Suality,  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the  last  few  years  is  has  been  very 
ifficult  to  get  a  supply,  because  Canada  has  been  prospering,  using 
a  pile  of  lumber  itself,  and  Canadian  buyers  are  snarp  competitors 
of  ours  when  we  are  trying  to  obtain  a  supply  of  lumber  from  one  of 
the  sawmills  in  the  Gfeorgian  Bay  district.  Again,  the  Canadians 
have  built  up  a  big  export  trade  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  use 
unsuitable  parts  of  this  log-run  white  pine  (and  in  speaking  of  lum- 
ber I  always  mean  white  pine)  in  their  local  trade.  When  we  enter 
into  competition  with  these  Canadian  buyers  we  are  handicapped  by 
having  to  pay  our  own  Government  $2  per  thousand  for  the  privilege 
of  bringing  raw  material  to  the  Saginaw  Valley  to  manufacture,  to 
keep  our  plant  and  capital  employed  and  to  give  emplovment  to 
American  labor.  The  result  is  that  many  lots  of  lumber,  if  we  were 
not  thus  handicapped,  would  be  obtained  by  us,  and  not  only  our 
factories  kept  busy,  but  our  busines  increased  the  same  way  theirs 
1020 
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has.  If  the  rate  oi  growth  and  prosperity  keeps  on  in  Canada,  in  a 
few  years  all  of  that  Canadian  lumber  will  hie  demanded  at  home, 
and  kept  there  unless  we  can  get  it  without  paying  a  tax  to  our 
own  Government. 

A  large  number  of  the  mills,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  them  that  are  doing 
business  and  owning  timber  limits  in  Canada  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
district,  are  owned  or  controlled  by  Americans,  so  that  on  an  even 
basis  of  price  we  might  have  the  preference  in  buying  over  the 
Canadian  competitor. 

Our  freight  rate  from  Georgian  Bay  mills  to  the  Saginaw  Valley 
runs  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  thousand  on  rough  lumber  and  our 
freight  rate  to  New  York  seaboard  in  the  shipment  of  the  manufac- 
tured product  by  rail  is  just  about  the  same  per  thousand  feet  as 
that  of  the  western  Ontario  district.  In  fact,  Toronto  manufac- 
turers can  ship  via  Montreal  or  via  St  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  at  a 
lower  freight  rate  for  export  than  we  can  from  here.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  bonded  lumber  yard  is  not  practicable  for  us.  We 
have  tried  it,  and  it  is  a  failure,  for  the  percentage  of  log-run  lumber 
that  is  suitable  for  export  is  so  small. 

The  rebate  or  drawback  on  the  manufactured  article  worked 
fairlv  well,  but  we  never  got  ns  much  back  as  we  paid  out  for  duty 
on  the  exported  manufactured  article,  owing  to  the  red  tape  em- 
ployed by  the  department  and  the  method  of  figuring  waste,  etc., 
which  is  always  against  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  collect  the  drawback,  the  expense  of  hiring  law- 
yers or  agents  to  get  it  for  us  and  all  that  makes  it  not  worth  the 
powder. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co.  are  large  manufacturers  of 
packing  boxes,  and  these  necessarily  must  be  cheap  and  low  priced,- 
for  they  are  used  but  once  and  destroyed.  The  increased  cost  of 
white  pine,  when  you  figure  it  must  be  obtained  in  Canada,  and  then 
our  Government  must  be  paid  $2  per  thousand  for  the  privilege  of 
bringing  it  here  and  making  it  into  boxes  to  be  consumed  by  manu- 
facturers in  our  own  country,  is  rapidly  destroying  that  industry. 

So  here  is  a  case  where  the  duty  can  be  removed  from  raw  mate- 
rial without  affecting  in  any  way  the  price  of  white-pine  lumber  at 
home,  but  it  would  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial that  is  available  for  the  employment  of  American  capital  and 
American  labor.  We  ought  to  be  m  a  position  where  we  can  get  this 
lumber  to  use  here  in  the  United  States  and  keep  it  away  from  the 
Canadian  manufacturer.  Put  us  on  an  even  basis  in  our  competi- 
tion in  buying,  and  for  many  years  yet  we  will  be  able  to  prevent  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  from  expanding  and  increasing  his  business 
at  our  expense. 

Speaking  of  "  manufacturing  lumber,"  please  understand  it  re- 
lates to  taking  the  rough-sawn  boards  and  manufacturing  into  floor- 
ing, siding,  molding,  window  frames,  doors,  mantels,  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other  articles  of  manufacture,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  manufacture  of  logs  into  lumber.  That  is  the  work 
of  the  saw  mill  in  Canada  and  ours  is  the  work  of  the  planing  mill, 
box  factory,  etc.,  in  the  United  States. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  B.  Mershon. 
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RED  CEDAR. 

Richmond,  Va.,  November  16, 190^. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C\ 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  tariff  act 
of  July  24,  1897,  contains  no  clause  applicable  to  red  cedar  {Juni- 
per us  virginiana),  which  is  commonly  known  in  this  country  as  pencil 
cedar,  the  clauses  Nos.  198  and  700  clearly  referring  to  cigar-box 
cedar  or  Spanish  cedar  (Cedrella  odorata). 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  act,  there  had  been  no  red  cedar  imported 
into  this  country,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  this  timber  in  the  new  act. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  pencil  manufacturers  of  the  world  havo 
found  the  red  cedar  of  the  States  better  suited  for  their  purpose  than 
any  cedar  known,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the  cedar  in 
the  United  States  will  only  last  a  very  few  years,  the  pencil  manu- 
facturers will  be  forced  soon  to  go  to  forei^  countries  for  this  timber. 

We  i^nderstand  that  all  logs  brought  into  this  country,  whether 
round  or  hewed,  are  free  of  duty.  To  this  class  on  the  free  list,  we 
would  like  to  have  added  red  cedar,  sided  or  squared.  The  fact  of 
siding  or  squaring  in  no  way  enhances  its  value  in  this  country  over 
hewn  logs,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  hewers  in  for- 
eign countries,  we  might  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  bring  this  timber 
in  sided  or  squared.  All  of  this  red  cedar  would  be  worked  up  into 
very  small  boards  for  lead  pencils,  or  cut  into  tonffued  and  grooved 
boards  for  cedar  closets.  None  of  this  timber  would  be  used  in  the 
original  shape  in  which  it  is  brought  in. 

If  your  committee  sees  fit,  we  would  like  to  have  entered  on  th# 
free  list  the  following  clause : 

Red  cedar  {Juniperua  virginiana)  timber,  hewn,,  sided,  squared,  or  roimd. 

It  will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  us  should  you  wish  to  add  to  thia: 

provided  it  is  not  used  in  the  original  shape  in  which  it  is  brought  in; 

Very  respectfully, 

Gulf  Red  Cedar  CoBfFANY^ 
W.  H.  Paioush,  President. 


LAUBEL  OR  BRIER  WOOD. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  November  17, 1908. 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  conir 
mittee  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no  tariff  upon  laurel  wood,  com- 
mercially known  as  "  brier  "  wood,  for  pipes.  There  ought  to  be  a 
tariff  on  it  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  because  there  are  millions  of  tons 
of  it  in  this  country;  but  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor  in 
this  country  and  of  the  cheap  labor  in  Italy  we  can  not  compjete  with 
the  product  of  that  country.  At  present  this  wood  comes  into  this 
country  sawed  in  shape  for  manufacture  into  pipes,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  "  raw  material,"  and  that  industry  here  ought  to  be  protected 
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to  at  least  the  extent  above  referred  to.  There  is  now  imported  into 
this  country  about  $500,000  worth  of  this  wood  annually,  whereas 
this  money  should  be  kept  in  this  country. 

The  average  cost  of  blocks  sawed  in  shape  is  about  $2.50  per  gross. 
The  business  here  is  practically  nothing  on  account  of  the  lack  of  pro- 
tection against  the  foreign  product.  The  manufactured  product 
(pipes)  now  has  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  which  is  a  reasonable  protec- 
tion to  the  industry.  1  wish,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  your  honorable 
committee  to  see  to  it  that  the  above  request  is  granted. 
Very  respectfully, 

Lewis  T.  La  Bah. 


New  York,  November  18^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C, 
Gentlemen:  Being  manufacturers  and  importers  of  pipes  and 
smokers^  articles,  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressmg  you  in  reference 
to  tariff  revision  on  these  articles. 

Established  in  1863,  we  imported  all  our  goods,  and  when  a  higher 

Srotective  tariff  of  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $1.50  per  gross  specific 
uty  came  into  existence  we  were  encouraged  to  commence  manu- 
facturing here.r 

When  a  revision  of  the  tariff  took  place  we  used  our  efforts  to 
have  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reduce  the  rates  on  smokers' 
articles  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  take  off  the  specific  duty,  and 
to  place  raw  materials,  sucfi  as  French  brier- wood  blocks,  on  the 
free  list,  as  we  had  been  considerably  hampered  owing  to  duty  on 
this  material.  This  French  brier  wood  is  the  only  wood  in  existence 
which  is  practical  for  a  useful  pipe,  and  nothing  has  been  found  in 
this  country  which  could  be  applied  as  a  substitute. 

The  very  last  revision  of  the  tariff  reduced  the  rate  to  60  per  cent. 
Foreign  manufacturers  were  then  very  much  encouraged  and  made 
special  efforts,  and  so  did  the  importers  here  who  had  no  interest  in 
the  American  factories,  and  the  result  was  larger  importations, 
whereby  the  American  industry  here  had  to  suffer.  This,  luckily,  was 
overcome  later  on,  as  the  price  of  labor  in  Europe  increased  with 
larger  importations. 

We  have  an  experience  of  about  forty-five  years,  have  the  largest 
plant  in  this  country  or  Europe,  with  the  best  equipment;  have,  of 
course,  never  been  able  to  do  any  exporting  to  Europe,  but  we  are 
still  importing  such  goods  on  which  the  cost  of  labor  is  the  predomi- 
nant part  of  the  total  value.  The  enormous  difference  between  the 
cost  of  skilled  labor  in  America  and  that  of  Europe  (the  puchasing 
power  of  40  cents  there  being  equal  to  that  of  $1  here)  is  the  item  we 
have  to  contend  with. 

The  importations  in  smokers'  articles,  at  invoice  price,  including 
duty  (which  means  our  cost  price)  as  per  custom-house  records,  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1907,  amounted  to  a  little  over  $1,600,000. 

This  country  produced  in  pipes  and  smokers'  articles,  figuring  th^ 
manufacturer^  cost,  during  the  same  period  the  sum  of  about 
$3,500,000. 
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The  importations  of  the  year  1906  were  $1,250,000,  including  duty, 
while  the  production  in  this  country  during  the  same  time  was  fully 
20  per  cent  less  than  in  1907. 

These  figures  are  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  fairness  of  the  present 
tariff.  While  protecting  the  American  manufacturer,  it  still  per- 
mits the  importation  of  smokers'  articles  equal  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
goods  inanufactured  in  this  country.  Therefore  any  reduction  of 
flie  tariflF  would  seriously  harm  the  American  industry.  As  much  as 
Ve  have  been  opposed  in  the  past  to  an  excessive  duty,  which  invari- 
ably leads  to  an  unhealthy  condition,  we  to-day  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  maintaining  the  present  rate,  which  has  proven  to  be  a  just  one  to 
us,  being  importers  as  well  as  manufacturers,  and  to  the  Government. 

Permit  us  to  suggest,  as  our  senior  advised  many,  many  years  ago, 
the  enactment  of  a  law  to  compel  the  European  merchant  to  file  an 
oath  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  his  respective  country  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  invoice,  and  that  our  consul  should  not  pass  same 
without  certificate  of  such  oath.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  some 
European  merchants  do  not  realize  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  when 
made  in  the  American  way,  without  any  formalities,  whereas  an  oath 
executed  in  the  manner  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  lawful  in  their 
respective  countries,  is  less  liable  to  be  misused,  because  this  is  the 
only  oath  which  they  consider  binding.  If  this  procedure  were  fol- 
lowed it  would  have  a  tendency  to  correct  the  evil  of  undervaluation, 
which  would  be  an  additional  protection  to  the  American  industry. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  Dbmuth  &  Co. 


RATTANS   AND   REEDS. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  18, 1908. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D,  C. 
.   Gentlemen  :  The  writer  had  intended  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee-on  behalf  of  the  rattan  industry,  but  finas  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so,  and  therefore  begs  to  inclose  our  petition  for  a 
tariff  to  be  imposed,  as  under  the  present  conditions  there  is  very 
little  relief,  if  any,  afforded  to  this  industry.    All  of  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  to  your  valued  consideration. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Co., 
Jos.  Salomon,  Secretary. 


Chair  cane,  rattans,  and  reeds  wrought  and  manufactured  from  rat- 
tans,  as  embraced  in  paragraph  206  of  the  present  tariff,  and  dUo 
referring  to  paragraph  700  of  the  free  list. 

The  merchandise  or  product  involved  is  chair  cane  and  reeds,  such 
reeds  being  originally  manufactured  from  rattan.  We  would  suggest 
that  these  items  should  be  taken  out  of  the  present  paragraph  206  and 
a  new  paragraph,  for  example,  207,  be  created  for  these  items  only, 
and  which  would  read  as  follows : 

All  reeds,  manufactured  from  rattau  or  reeds,  such  reeds  beiiiK  originally 
inanufactured  from  rattan,  to  be  dutiable  as  follows :  Up  to  and  including  one- 
tenth  inch  diameter,  a  duty  of  15  cents  i)er  ]>oimd ;  over  one-tenth  Inch  diameter 
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and  not  exceeding  one-fourth  inch  dinuietor,  a  duty  of  5  cents  i>er  i)ouud;  over 
pnd  above  one-fourth  inch  diameter,  a  duty  of  3^  cents  per  pound ;  flat  and  oval 
reed,  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound ;  woven  reed,  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound. 

Chair  cane,  as  wroujrht  or  manufactured  from  rattans,  to  be  dutiable  as  fol- 
lows: Up  to  and  including:  three-sixteenth  inch  width,  20  cents  per  pound; 
wider  than  three-sixteenth  inch  widtli,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Woven  rattan,  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  tariff,  1897,  imposes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all  the 
above-mentioned  items  excepting  woven  reed  and  woven  rattan,  which 
are  not  enumerated,  and  besides  the  above,  reeds  wrought  and  manu- 
factured from  rattan,  and  which  are  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and 
over  are  now  allowed  to  come  in  free  of  all  duty. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  present  tariff  affords  really  no  protection 
to  the  rattan  industry  of  the  United  States,  but  rather  seems  to 
encourage  the  foreign  rattan  industry,  as  the  foreign  product  can  be 
placed  in  this  market  with  hardly  any  duty  whatsoever,  and  with  the 
enjoyment  of  very  low  freight  rates,  coupled  with  the  cheap  German 
and  Chinese  labor  which  the  foreign  factories  enjoy,  allow  them 
easily  to  place  their  product  in  this  market  and  undersell  us. 

If  afforded  proper  relief  and  protection  from  this  cheap  Chinese 
and  German  labor  and  also  other  conditions  which  they  enjoy  and 
which  allow  them  to  place  their  product  in  this  market  and  un<iersell 
us,  we  feel  confident  tnat  the  rattan  industry  in  the  States  will  quickly 
develop  into  a  very  important  branch  of  trade. 

In  the  present  tariff,  paragraph  700  of  the  free  list,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  this  industry,  reads  as  foUbws: 

Bamboo,  rattan,  reeds  unmanufactured,  etc.,  and  other  woods  not  sijecially 
provided  for  In  this  act,  in  the  rough,  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  Into 
lengths  suitable  for  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  Ashing 
rods,  or  walking  canes. 

At  present  and  for  some  time  past,  "  reeds  wrought  and  manufac- 
tured from  rattan  "  and  which  are  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and 
over  are  allowed  to  come  to  this  port  free  of  all  duty,  as  it  is  claimed 
that  this  is  the  class  of  stock  which  are  "  reeds  unmanufactured," 
which  is  certainly  an  error  and  a  great  injustice  to  us.  We  main- 
tain that  reeds  unmanufactured,  is  a  reed  which  owes  its  creation  to 
natural  growth,  and  not  to  any  course  of  manufacture.  This  is 
evidenced  by  sample  we  hand  you  marked  No.  1.  The  accepted  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  reed  "  is,  an  aquatic  plant  or  large  grass  with  hollow 
{'ointed  stems,  similar  to  bamboo  species,  and  whidi  is  fully  evidenced 
>y  sample  No.  1. 

This  rattan  reed,  which  is  allowed  to  come  in  free  of  duty,  owes 
its  existence  in  creation  by  beinff  manufactured  from  the  rattan 
stick.  This  rattan  stick  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  sorting,  cleansing, 
spUttinff,  dressing,  etc.,  which  necessitates  a  considerable  amount  of 
hand  laoor,  and  when  the  enamel  of  the  rattan  is  taken  off,  the  pith 
of  the  rattan,  or  the  reed,  is  the  product,  as  is  evidenced  by  sample 
No.  2  herewith  submitted,  and  the  production  of  this  rattan  reed  is 
attended  with  as  much  labor  and  expense,  etc.,  as  the  production  of 
chair  cane,  and  which  chair  cane  is  on  the  dutiable  list. 

This  paragraph  700  of  the  free  list,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  rattan, 
reeds,  etc.,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  paragraph  206,  which  latter 
paragraph  distinctly  reads:  "  Chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manu- 
factured from  rattans  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."  And  in 
opposition  to  this  the  authorities  allow  reeds  wrought  and  manufac- 
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tured  from  rattan  or  reeds  from  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and  up- 
ward to  come  in  free,  according  to  what  they  claim  under  paragraph 
of  the  free  list,  "  Reeds,  unmanufactured." 

We  are  confident  that  you  will  readily  agree  with  us  that  this  is 
totally  wrong,  as  paragraph  700  intends  raw  material  of  reed  nature 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Then  we  would  suggest  that  the  words 
"  Reeds,  unmanufactured,"  be  expunged  from  such  paragraph,  and 
instead  there  should  be  inserted  Natural-growth  reed,"  as  we  feel 
that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  allow  a  manufactured  prod- 
uct of  this  nature  to  be  free  of  all  duty,  but  simply  to  apply  to  a 
natural  growth  and  raw  article. 

The  importation  of  raw  material  into  Germany  and  the  Chinese 
Empire  is  about  five  times  the  quantity  that  is  miported  into  this 
country,  whereas  if  this  industry  was  afforded  proper  protection 
against  this  European  and  Chinese  labor  we  would  be  enabled  to 
increase  this  industry  considerably  and  employ  many  more  people. 

We  know  of  no  country  excepting  England  that  would  allow  us  to 
send  these  reeds  into  their  dominion  that  does  not  have  a  heavy  pro- 
tective tariff  to  protect  their  own  industries,  especially  so  Germany, 
who  protect  their  manufacturers  and  who  ship  mis  stock  here  almost 
free  of  all  duty  because  we  allow  it;  and  in  Germany  they  charge  a 
duty  at  so  much  per  kilo,  or  on  the  weight  basis,  such  as  we  request, 
and  which  we  consider  is  the  proper  way. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  aiter  your  committee  has  thoroughly 
considered  this  petition  that  yx)u  will  recognize  that  a  proper  tariff 
should  be  afforded  this  industry. 

We  have  not  entered  into  any  argument  regarding  the  cheap 
Chinese  and  German  labor  which  our  foreign  competitors  enjoy,  as 
against  the  high-jDriced  labor  which  we  are  compelled  to  pay  here  in 
America,  as  we  feel  that  you  are  fully  acquainted  with  such  facts,  aU 
of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

We  are  also  inclosing  a  sample  of  rattan,  raw  material,  so  you  will 
find  herewith  three  samples.  Sample  No.  1  shows  the  natural-growth 
reed.  Sample  No.  2  shows  the  reed  as  manufactured  from  rattan, 
and  which  is  taken  from  the  heart  of  the  rattan  stick.  Sample  No.  3 
shows  the  rattan  or  raw  material  in  the  original  state.  All  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  valued  consideration. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Rattan  and  Reed 

IVIanufactuking  Company, 
Jas.  Salomon,  Secretary. 


WILLOWS. 

Personal, 

Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaiimian  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  In  this  inclosure  we  present  our  plea  for  better 
conditions  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  willows  and  baskets  than  we  are 
now  enjoying  (?) 

Will  you  permit  us  to  remind  3[ou,  Mr.  Payne,  that  as  a  neighbor 
of  ours  you  are  largely  interested  in  the  willow  industry  directly  and 
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the  basket  business  indirectly.  More  baskets  are  made  in  laverpool 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Probably  one-third  of  our  sup- 
ply of  willows  comes  from  Wayne  County.  You  may  recognize  as 
amonff  your  constituents  the  names  of  William  Facer,  Henry  Kaiser, 
C.  G.  Blaine,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Parshall,  Mrs.  Williams,  Dewitt  C.  Parshall. 
Henry  Folkey,  John  A.  Holmes,  August  Hill,  and  E.  L.  Gilbert,  ot 
Ij^ons;  B.  B.  JBames,  Nicolas  Desanto,  and  H.  £.  Exner,  of  Clyde; 
li  E.  Farmer,  Peter  Van  Ditto,  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Shelter,  of  tort 
Byron.    There  are,  of  course,  others. 

All  of  these  parties  are  willow  growers,  and  without  question  would 
appreciate  what  you  would  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  helping  to  pro- 
tect one  of  the  products  of  your  district.  Willows  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  low  and  otherwise  unproductive  land.  There  is  a  lot  of  low 
land  in  old  Wayne  that  can  grow  willows  if  it  pays.  If  this  is  not  a 
struggling  industry,  what  isf 

Wq  make  a  personal  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Payne,  to  help  us  out  in 
this  matter  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  good  service  to  your  own  home 
district.  Mr.  Driscoll  can  not  be  there  personally,  but  he  is  strongly 
with  us  in  this  matter. 

With  great  respect,  we  are,  yours,  very  truly, 

A.  H.  Crawford, 
Fred.  Wyker, 
E.  V.  Aiken, 
Thos.  Metcalfe, 
Committee  of  the  Business  Merits  Association, 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Honorable  Gentlemen  :  Not  being  able  to  send  a  personal  repre- 
sentative to  present  our  case  before  vou  when  willows  and  willow 
baskets  are  reached  by  you  in  the  schedule  on  November  20,  we  desire, 
respectf ullv,  to  submit  the  following : 

This  industry  was  started  in  this  country  about  fifty  years  ago, 
but  has  never  been  adej^uately  protected.  Proof  that  it  is  a  strugglinjg 
industry  is  that  at  this  date  only  about  1  square  mile,  altogether,  is 
now  producing  willows  in  this  entire  country,  although  no  soil  or 
climate  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  than  our  own  for  its  culture. 
No  better  workmen  can  be  found  in  any  country  than  ours.  We  make 
the  best  goods  in  the  world,  except  in  the  fancy  lines,  and  with  proper 
protection  we  could  successfully  compete  in  those. 

In  spite  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  there  were  imported  into 
this  country  for  the  year  1907  about  $185,000  worth  of  willow  baskets 
and  about  $35,000  worth  of  willows.  Please  verify  these  figures  by 
the  Bureau  oi  Forestry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  At  the  fictitious  valuation  (see  explanation  further  on)  of 
about  one-third  their  real  value  this  would  make  the  real  value  of 
these  imports  about  $660,000. 

About  2,000  tons  of  domestic  willows  are  annually  worked  up  in 
this  country.  When  manufactured  into  baskets  this  would  represent 
about  $160,000  worth  at  jobbers'  prices.  We  have  then  $660,000  worth 
imported,  as  against  $160,000  worth  of  the  domestic  production,  or 
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about  as  four  to  one.    In  other  words,  we  are  having  about  one-fifth 
of  our  home  market. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  crop  failure  nor  business  de- 
pression, as  our  production  and  prices  for  1907  were  about  the  same 
as  for  1906  and  former  years.  The  prime  cause  is  that  our  fence 
is  too  low. 

As  this  business  is  conducted  in  this  country,  the  sets  are  stuck  in 
the  ground  by  hand,  cultivated  by  horse,  and  hoed  by  hand.  No  har- 
vester can  touch  a  crop  of  willows.  Every  reed  must  be  cut  bj  hand, 
bundled,  steamed,  stripped  of  bark,  and  made  into  baskets  entirely  by 
hand.  There  is  not  a  turn  of  a  wheel  from  field  to  consumer.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  machinery,  especially  in  taking 
off  the  bark,  and  even  in  making  the  baskets,  but  none  so  far  have  be^en 
anjjrthing  more  than  costly  experiments.  At  presb*it  it  seems  to  be  in- 
evitable that  this  industry  must  remain  a  handicraft  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

These  things  being  true,  how  can  American  workmen  compete  with 
the  foreign  maker  wno  earns  from  25  to  38  cents  a  day  and  who  won't 
or  can't  come  over  here  and  help  support  American  institutions,  but 
seeks  only  our  markets?  An  ordinary  workman  with  us  at  the  skilled 
trade  of  willow  clothes  basket  making,  earns  in  ten  hours  90  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  day.  If,  then,  as  both  political  parties  claim,  the  tariff  should 
represent  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic 
workman,  we  claim  decidedly  that  there  is  something  coming  to  us 
in  the  matter  of  a  raise  in  duties  on  willows  and  baskets. 

Last  year  the  willow  stripper  of  this  country  received  $10  to  $12  a 
ton.  This  year  $8  to  $9.  This  work  is  done  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  can  be  done  indoors,  and  in  the  winter;  but  the  man  who 
does  the  heavy  parts  of  the  work  does  well  to  make  40  or  50  cents  in 
ten  hours.  The  others  in  proportion.  How  can  an  American  citizen 
work  for  such  wages  and  retain  his  self-respect,  let  alone  pay  rent  and 
live? 

Domestic  willows  brought  last  year  $25  a  ton  when  cut  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  cars  green.  This  year  they  were  $20.  The  freight,  the 
steaming  ($1.50  a  ton),  and  the  stripping  and  drying  ($12  a  ton) 
makes,  say,  $38.50  a  ton.  One  ton  of  green  willows  will  yield  about 
700  pounds  of  stripped  dried  rods  ready  for  the  basket.  This  figures 
about  6i  cents  a  pound  for  the  willow  prepared  for  basket  making. 

If  we  ship  to  other  cities  for  a  market  $1  to  $2  per  ton  more  must 
be  added  for  better  binding  and  packing.  We  find  then  that  the  true 
raw  material  costs  $20  a  ton  against  5^  to  6  cents  a  pound,  or  $100  to 
$120  a  ton,  for  the  dried  willows.  Why  are  not  these  a  manufacture 
and  as  such  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  other  manufactured 
articles?  Foreign  willows  were  sold  last  year  for  3^  to  6^  cents  a 
pound.  We  respectfully  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  this 
question. 

By  some  arrangement  we  understand  whereby  the  President  is 
allowed  to  make  emergency  treaties  with  other  countries;  willows 
and  baskets  have  been  made  a  scapegoat  to  make  good  for  threatened 
boycott  in  meats  or  something  else.  Importers  are  allowed  to  make 
their  own  valuation  in  willows  and  baskets.  Baskets  and  willows 
have  been  imported  at  an  appraisal  as  low  as  one-third  the  amount 
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they  are  actually  sold  for  on  this  side.    The  exporters,  by  the  way, 
are  usually  American  importers  or  their  traveling  agents. 

The  Government,  through  the  Agricultural  Department,  is  help- 
ing us  in  all  ways  possible.    The  Bureau  of  Forestry  connected  with 
the  Department  can  give  information  probably  that  you  may  re- 
quire which  we  have  not  here  given. 
We  respectfully  ask  that  you  grant  us : 

First.  An  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  articles  to  60  instead 
of  40  per  cent  as  now. 

Second.  An  increase  in  duty  on  peeled  willow,  now  perhaps  called 
raw  material,  to  50  instead  of  20  per  cent  as  now. 
Third.  An  appraisal  at  full  value  on  this  side. 
We  protest  m  the  strongest  terms  against  the  appraisal  of  these 
goods  at  a  fraction  of  their  value  by  the  exporter  or  the  importer. 
We  earnestly  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  the  statements  and 
requests   herein  set  forth. 

With  great  respect,  we  are,  yours,  truly, 

A.  H.  Crawford, 
Fred  Wykbr, 
E.  V.  Aiken, 
Thos.  Metcalfe, 
Cammittee  of  the  Business  MevCs  Association, 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Saturday^  November  21^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  The  hearing  this  morning  is  on  the  paper  sched- 
ule, and  we  will  take  up  the  subject  of  lithographic  prints.     Is  Mr. 
Meyercord  present? 

Mr.  Meyercord.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Meyercord. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEOBOE  B.  ME7EBC0BD,  CHAIBMAN  TABIFF 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EMPLOYINO 
UTHOOBAPHEBS,  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  represent  the  tariff  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Employing  Lithographers,  representing  over  350  fac- 
tories, employing  a  capital  of  over  $50,000,000,  and  employing  over 
20,000  workmen,  and  desire  to  present  the  necessity  of  radical  changes 
regarding  the  import  duties  on  lithographic  products  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

Tne  paragraphs  of  the  present  law  affecting  the  lithographic  in- 
dustry are  398  and  400,  which  read  as  follows  : 

398.  Surface  coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  Act  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  If  printerl,  or 
wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  tlocrk, 
three  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers, 
two  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  plain  basic  photosyrnphic 
papers  for  albumenizlng,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per  pound 
and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  albumenized  or  sensitized  paper  or  paper 
otherwise  surface  coated  for  photographic  purposes,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

400.  Lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material, 
bomid  or  unbound  (except  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  otherwise, 
music  and  illustrations  when  forming  a  part  of  a  periodical  or  newspajier  and 
accompanying  the  same,  or  if  bound  in  or  forming  a  part  of  printed  books,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act),  on  paper  or  other  material  not  exceeding 
eight  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  on 
paper  or  other  material  exceeding  eight  one-tlious«indths  of  one  inch  and  not 
exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  Inch  in  thickness,  and  exceeding 
thirty-five  square  inches,  but  not  exceeding  four  hundred  square  inches  cut- 
ting size  in  dimensions,  eight  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  four  hundred 
square  Inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem ;  prints  exceeding  eight  one-thousadths  of  one  inch  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  not  exceeding  thirty-five 
square  Inches  cutting  size  In  dimensions,  five  cents  per  pound;  lithographic 
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prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material,  on  cnrdboard  or  other 
material,  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  six  cents 
per  pound;  lithographic  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  leltere<l  or  blank,  printed 
from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material,  if  printed  in  less  than  eight 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  including  labels, 
flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  In  metal  leaf,  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  Labels,  flaps,  and  Iwinds,  if  printed  entirely  In  bronze  printing,  fifteen 
cents  per  pound;  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors,  but 
not  including  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf, 
thirty  cents  per  pound;  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
metal  leaf,  fifty  cents  per  pound.  Books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  chil- 
^dren*s  use,  containing  illuminated  lithographic  prints,  not  exceeding  in  weight 
'twenty-four  ounces  each,  and  all  booklets  and  fashion  magazines  or  periodicals 
printed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  lithographic  process  or  decorated  by  hand, 
eight  cents  per  pound. 

We  ask  that  section  400  be  amended  to  read  as  follows — this  is  the 
proposed  amendment  to  paragraph  400: 

Lithographic  prints,  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material,  bound 
or  unbound,  not  elsewhere  specified,  and  any  article  made  up  in  chief  value  of 
lithographic   prints. 

These  are  additions  to  that  particular  part  of  the  paragraph.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  take  any  ambiguity  out  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  word  "  and  "  should  be  used  in  placo 
of  the  word  "  or,"  as  the  court  might  interpret  that  to  involve  all 
those  items. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  It  reads: 
and  any  article  made  up  In  chief  value  of  lithographic  prints. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  first  clause  "  or  other  material  •' 
should  read  "  and  other  material."  You  read  it,  "  lithographic  prints, 
from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material."  The  court  might  con- 
strue that  t-o  involve  all  of  those  items  before  collecting  any  duty. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  schedule  is: 

Rate  of  duty 
(cents  per  pound). 

On  paper  or  other  material  not  exceeding  yo^o^  inch  in  thickness 30 

If  embossed  or  die  cut 33 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut 36 

Exceeding  y^lu^y  inch  and  not  exceeding  y^Jo  inch  in  thickness 20 

If  embossed  or  die  cut 22 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut 24 

On  cardboard  or  other  material  exceeding  tJ8o  Inch  in  thickness 12 

If  embossed  or  die  cut 13 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut 14 

It  then  goes  on  with  the  former  schedule.  "  Lithoffraphic  cigar 
labels "  we  have  changed  to  read  "  lithographic  labels,  flaps,  and 
bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other 
material." 

We  have  eliminated  the  word  "cigar"  and  have  made  it  read 
"  lithographic  labels,"  the  reason  for  that  being  that  perfume  labels, 
under  the  same  general  heading,  receive  2  or  3  per  cent  protection 
under  the  Dingley  law.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  very 
small  and  high  classed  and  in  many  respects  identical  to  the  cigar 
labels,  we  eliminate  the  word  "  cigar  "  ana  make  it  read : 

Lithographic  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone, 
zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material. 
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The  schedule  itself  reads : 

Hate  of  dnty 
(per  pound). 

Labels  and  flaps,  if  printed  in  less  than  8  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be 
counted  as  three  colors),  but  not  including  metal  leaf  printing $0.30 

Bnnds  printed  in  less  than  8  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 
three  colors),  but  not  including  metal  leaf  printing .60 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  8  or  more  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be 
counted  as  three  colors),  but  not  mcluding  metal  leaf  printing .40 

Bnnds  printed  in  8  or  more  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 
three  colors),  but  not  including  metal  leaf  printing .80 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over 
five  additional  printings .50 

labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  five 
additional  printings .75 

Bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  five  addi- 
tional printings 1.00 

Band  printed  in  whole  or  In  part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  five  additional 
printings : 1. 50 

For  any  embossed  label,  flap,  or  band  add .10 

The  Chairman.  That  is  doubling  the  duty,  generally  ? 

Mr.  Meyercx)rd.  That  will  be  explained  later,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  vou  if  that  is  not  a  fact,  that  it  is  doubling 
the  duty?  "      . 

Mr.  Mbyercord.  In  some  instances  and  not  in  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  explain  what  effect  that  would 
have  on  the  industries  which  use  these  things. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Decalcomania  transfers:  Ceramic  prints  on  simplex  pai)er,  $2.50  per  pound. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  committee  to  see  a  sample. 
The  Chairman.  We  understand  about  that.     That  is  not  a  new 
subject. 
Mr.  Meyercx)rd: 

Ceramic  prints  on  duplex  paper,  70  cents  per  pound. 

Simplex  is  the  single  sheet.  Duplex  is  the  double  sheet  in  the  form 
it  is  printed  [exhibiting  sample]. 

Decalcomania  transfers  backed  with  metal  leaf,  70  cents  per  pound. 
All  othor  decalcomania  transfers,  45  cents  per  pound. 

Here  is  an  amendment  to  the  present  schedule  which  reads : 

If  any  article  In  schedule  is  manufactured  of  lithographic  prints  of  dlflPerent 
thicknesses,  the  major  portion  in  size  shall  control  the  rate. 

The  object  of  that  is,  sometimes  there  are  two  types  of  lithographs 
pasted  together — one  is  thin  stock  and  the  .other  thick  stock — and 
they  come  within  different  divisions  of  the  schedule  on  account  of 
the  unit  of  thickness.  We  take  the  major  portion  in  size  as  the 
dividing  line  as  to  which  class  it  shall  come  under.  The  object  of 
that  is  to  prevent  any  ambiguity  in  the  schedule  or  in  the  classi- 
fication. 

A  further  recommendation  which  we  make  reads : 

We  recommend  that  parnJira])h  3J).S  be  innendcd  to  fx elude  all  i^apers  printed 
by  Hthofjraphic  process,  so  that  all  lithographic  products  will  fall  within  the 
purview  of  paragraph  400  as  anieude<i  herein. 

There  have  been  numerous  court  decisions  and  great  confusion  as 
to  paragraph  400.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  confusing  para- 
graphs to  interpret  in  the  entire  Dingley  tariff  act.     We  seek  to 
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eliminate  that  confusion  and  bring  every  item  of  lithography  under 
the  purview  of  paragraph  400. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  increase  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  would  be  about  a  stand-off,  in  some  cases 
lowering  and  in  some  cases  raising  the  duty.  You  might  cite  in- 
stances where  paragraph  400  will  even  apparently  double  the  duty, 
will  put  some  items  at  a  very  small  ad  valorem  and  other  items  at  a 
prohibitive  rate;  but  the  general  intent  is  to  clarify  the  air  in  the 
sense  of  seeking  to  adhere  to  practically  a  uniform  standard  of 
protection. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  bring  those  items  in  under  paragraph 
398? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Simply  because  there  are  provisions  here  that 
cover  them  in  paragraph  400,  under  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  In  other  words,  the  surface-coated  paper  lithographic 
prints  represent  a  sheet  form  of  product  that  comes  in  intended  to  be 
used  on  the  outside  of  candy  boxes  and  the  like,  and  the  same  process 
of  manufacture  would  be  used  for  a  print  that  would  come  under 
that  part  of  the  paragraph  reading,  "  not  exceeding  eight  one-thou- 
sandths of  1  inch  in  thickness."  It  is  the  same  prmciple  and  there 
is  no  sense  in  having  that  come  under  a  new  schedule  entirely. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  We  had  here  the  other  day,  when  the  tea  schedule 
was  under  discussion,  some  exhibits  of  very  elaborate  packages  in 
which  the  tea  was  imported,  some  of  thein  being  very  elaborately 
engraved  and  lithograpned,  which  were  admitted  free,  as  they  claimed. 
Does  this  amendment  cover  the  use  of  those  packages? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That,  I  should  say,  would  come  under  the  dis- 
tinctly administrative  section,  it  being  the  w^rapper  that  contains  the 
tea  shipped  to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  turns  out  that  was  an  entire  mistake  and  that 
that  is  amply  provided  for. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  This  industry  is  somewhat  more  than  100  years 
old ;  originated  in  Germany  and  from  there  has  spread  to  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  has  assumed  a  very  considerable  magnitude 
and,  like  most  industries  carried  on  in  this  country  (but  to  a  greater 
extent  than  most  others) ,  the  workmen  have  prospereci,  receiving  large 
remuneration  for  their  sejrvices,  thereby  becoming  self-respecting, 
thrifty  citizens. 

The  present  tariff  is  a  most  inequitable  one.  It  is  most  crudely  de- 
vised, not  properly  divided  into  classes  of  work,  making  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  government  officers  to  determine  as  to  what  class  the  work 
belongs,  and  on  many  glasses  of  importation  affords  absolutely  no 
protection  at  all. 

From  almost  all  of  the  States  of  Europe,  particularly  from  the 
German  Empire,  imports  come,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the 
lithographers  in  Germany  receive  less  wages  than  those  of  other  States 
of  Europe. 

We  should  have  revision  because  wages  paid  in  the  lithographic  in- 
dustry in  the  German  Empire  are,  stated  broadly,  at  the  rate  of  1 
mark  (say  24  cents)  to  $1  paid  here. 

In  Germany  a  lithographic  artist  is  paid  32  to  36  marks  ($8  to  $9) 
per  week;  a  man  of  like  ability  in  this  country  is  paid  from  $30  to  $35 
per  week. 
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In  Germany  a  steam-press  printer  is  paid  from  20  to  32  marks  ($5 
to  $8)  per  week,  and  from  $20  to  $35  per  week  in  this  country. 

In  Germany  reeders  (female  labor)  are  paid  from  $3  to  $4  per  week, 
while  the  minimum  in  this  country  (male  labor)  is  $10.60  per  week 
on  the  smallest  press  and  running  up  to  $17  per  week  on  the  largest 


A  like  proportion  holds  good  in  every  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  industry  in  Germany  is  fostered  by  states  or  municipalities. 
Schools  of  art  and  drawing  are  established  and  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  state  or  municipality,  thereby  placing  more  efficient  worlnnen 
in  the  trade  than  is  possible  at  present  in  this  coimtry. 

The  unions  connected  with  the  lithographic  industry  in  this  country 
have  established  a  minimum  weekly  wage  for  artists,  engravers,  trans- 
ferers, provers,  and  printers  of  $20  per  week.  The  employers'  organ- 
ization have  acceptea  this  as  their  own,  and  there  is  no  member  of  an 
employers'  association  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  paying 
less  than  the  minimum  scale  of  wages;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  pay- 
ing very  much  larger  wages. 

In  the  printing  department  the  employers  are  paying  a  minimum 
rate  on  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  stone  presses  of  $20  per  week;  >iOs.  3^  and  4^, 
$22  per  week ;  Nos.  5  and  5|,  $25  per  week ;  one-color  rotary,  $25  per 
week;  two-color  rotary,  $27  per  week;  three-color  rotary,  $30  per 
week,  while  the  wages  paid  are  generally  much  higher  than  the  mmi- 
mum  rate. 

Transferers  and  provers  are  paid  very  much  higher  wages  than  the 
minimum  adopted  by  the  union,  few  in  the  larger  cities  working  for 
less  than  $26  per  week,  and  from  that  up  to  $40  per  week. 

The  minimum  for  stone  artists  is  $20  per  week,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  artists  are  paid  above  $25  per  week,  their  wages  running  up 
to  $60  per  week,  while  sketch  artists  are  paid  from  $25  to  $100  per 
week,  or  more. 

The  workmen  in  other  branches  of  the  industry  are  paid,  as  stated 
above,  at  least  four  times  as  much  as  is  paid  in  Germany.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  employment  of  female  labor.  It  can  be 
stated  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  work  girls  in  this  country  in  our  in- 
dustrjr  paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage  of  $5  per  weeK,  the  great 
majority  being  paid  much  higher  wages,  while  the  wages  paid  in  Ger- 
many for  like  labor  is  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  week. 

A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
shows  that  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  to  all  tho-e  onjrB^r^d  in  the 
lithographic  industry,  whether  skilled  or  unskilled,  amounts  to  $16.45 
per  week,  there  being  only  one  vocation  (that  of  lapidary)  which  is 
paid  higher. 

Because  the  manufacturers  of  lithographic  prints  in  Germany  sell 
goods  in  this  country  below  the  market  price  for  the  same  goods  in 
Irermany,  and  in  some  cases  bill  goods  to  their  own  branch  offices  in 
this  country  at  less  than  the  market  price  there. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  nu*  qnalifv  tliat  statemont  I  can  show 
you  how  it  is  done. 

A  common  practice  being  that  tin*  <:ust  for  the  desigiiinji:  and  draw- 
ing on  stone  is  not  included,  but  this  porlioi)  of  the  cost  is  calculated 
upon  the  price  for  the  European  market;  tlio  value  of  such  work  i> 
in  many  cases  greiiter  than  the  co^t  of  j)riTiti!i«:  and  paper  and  is  not 
included  in  the  exporters'  invoice.     Hip^c  jiracticcs  re-nll  in  making 
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the  figures  of  our  Trea-ury  Depjartnieiit  very  inaccurate  and  unre- 
liable as  to  what  the  present  specific  duty  on  lithographic  prints  pro- 
duces in  ad  valorem  equivalent.  The  computations  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department  are  based  on  the  values  given  on  the  foreign 
exporters'  invoices,  which,  as  above  stated,  are  not  the  true  value  of 
the  goods  abroad. 

Importations  of  lithon:raphic  prints  (exclusive  of  those  articles, 
very  large  in  number,  which  were  classified  as  "  manufactures  of 
paper")  amounted  in  the  vear  1890  to  $709,175;  in  the  year  1907  to 
$3,908,542;  in  1908,  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  in  July,  to  $4,911,102. 
There  were  several  millioTi  dollars  julditional  to  that  not  included 
under  paragraph  400.  Approximately  $7,000,000  worth  of  paper 
was  imported  in  the  last  twelve  inoi^ths. 

You  will  notice  that  we  do  not  give  the  importations  prior  to  1899, 
and  regret  that  we  can  not  do  so,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  arti- 
cles in  the  paper  schedule,  including  lithographs,  parchment  papers, 
etc.,  were  combined  in  one  item  in  pre\'ious  reports  of  the  Treasury- 
Department.  These  importations  were  not  segregated  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1899. 

Based  on  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
specific  duty  transferred  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  (computed  on  the  er- 
roneous values  given  in  the  invoices)  amounted  to  0.1923  per  cent. 

To  illustrate :  In  certain  articles,  such  as  cigar  bands,  the  European 
manufacturers  have  taken  the  largest  part  or  the  market  out  of  our 
hands,  and  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  have  been  obliged 
to  import  the  articles  instead  of  doing  the  work  in  this  country,  owing 
to  the  lower  cost  of  production  abroad. 

We  give  figures  showing  what  the  percentage  of  wages,  paper, 
materials,  etc.,  is  to  entire  cost  of  production,  as  also  the  duty  we 
have  to  pay  under  the  present  tariff  law. 


;    ofprortuc-  P/„«r<?» 
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tariff. 


Per  cent. 


I 

Wapes ._ '  41  I 

Paper,  surfnce-conted 29J                0.655 

Materials 16'           20  to  45 

Insurance,  rent,  and  power i  7 

Color _ 3                       90 

Bronze  and  metal  leaf _ _ _.  11      23i  to  .909 

Rnperint^ndenoe _ '  2 


The  yearty  value  of  tlic  produ^^t  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  not  less  than  ^iT). 000.000. 

Computed  on  the  official  Si.ili^tics  of  importations  published  by  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  fi'^cal  year  1907  the  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties  were  equal  tn  0.1923  per  cent.  The  wages  in 
the  United  States  equaling  41  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production 
stated  at  $17,500,000  would  amount  to  $7.17.") ,000.  while  the  wages 
paid  in  Germany  would  anioimt  to  $1,703,750,  showing  increased 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States  of  $5,381,250  on  a  production  at  cost 
of  $17,500,000,  which  shows  that  the  specific  rate  in  the  present  tariff 
laws,  which  only  produced  0.1923  per  cent  ad  valorem,  does  not  pro- 
tect the  workingman  in  the  United  ^tate-. 
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That  we  are  losing  business  under  the  present  tariff  at  a  rapid  rate 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  depression  in  business  in  1908  the* 
production  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  about  25  per  cent,  while 
the  imports  during  the  same  period  have  increased  nearly  30  per  cent, 
thus  depriving  our  workmen  of  employment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  total  production  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  About  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  mnch  do  the  imports  amount  to? 

Mr.  Meyercx)rd.  About  $7,000,000,  which  after  the  duty  is  paid  and 
the  cost  of  marketing,  which  is  very  large,  makes  it  run  to  $11,000,000 
or  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  amount  of  importations. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  About  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  the  exports  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  MJE-i-ERCORD.  I  have  not  those  figures,  but  I  do  not  l>elieve  they 
amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  send  the  foreign  shipments  to? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Where  do  we  export  to? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Largely  to  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Cuba;  just  our 
close  markets. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  And  you  come  in  competition  in  those  countries 
with  this  class  of  paper  made  in  this  country,  or  is  it  paper  shipped 
from  abroad? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Largely  paper  shipped  from  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Underwood,  that  you  permit 
the  witness  to  finish  his  statement,  as  there  is  a  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple to  be  heard  to-day  than  yesterday. 

Mr.  Under w<x)D.  Very  well;  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 
I  thought  he  had  finished  his  statement. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  It  is  deemed  wise  to  separate  decalcomania,  and 
give  it  a  separate  schedule  entirely.  The  Hon.  J.  B.  Reynolds, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  suggested  this  be  done;  also 
numerous  customs  officers  deem  it  necessary.  And,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  decalcomania  is  a  separate  article  of  commerce,  bought  and  sold, 
and  has  a  different  use  than  lithographs,  and,  further,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  industry  represents  several  millions  a  year  in  sales,  it  is 
important  enough  to  be  separately  classified.  There  are  a  number  of 
factories  that  manufacture  decalcomania  in  this  country. 

Decalcomania  is  a  transfer  picture  printed  either  on  simplex  or 
duplex  paper.  Duplex  is  a  heavy  type  of  single  paper  and  when 
stripped  it  becomes  simplex.  It  is  transferred  from  this  paper  to 
furniture,  machinery,  pottery,  glass,  and  the  like,  and  consists  of 
three  distinct  types  for  the  purpose  of  customs  classification. 

Ceramic  prints  are  all  prmted  on  duplex  paper,  but  can  be  turned 
into  simplex  by  stripping  the  tissue  from  the  heavier  backing  paper, 
and  hence  when  in  tissue-paper  form  would  weigh  very  little,  only 
20  to  28  pounds  per  thousand  sheets,  (^eramic  decalcomania  is  used 
for  decorating  china  and  glassware,  and  is  composed  of  metallic 
colors,  which  metallic  colors  are  almost  entirely  imported,  and  now 
pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff.  Duplex  paper  never  has  been  made 
m  this  country,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  it  in  this 
country,  and  pays  85  per  cent  ad  valorem.     It  was  originally  classified 
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under  die  Dingley  law  under  paragraph  403  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but  advanced  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  a  result  of  a  court  deci- 
sion, and  classified  under  paragraph  407,  as  a  manufacture  of  paper. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  metal  leaf  used  is  aluminum  leaf,  and 
at  6  cents  per  hundred  leaves,  the  tariff  is  equivalent  to  70  per  cent 
on  the  value,  and  as  metal  leaf  represents  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  the  article,  and  as  it  weighs  practically  nothing,  the  duty  is 
placed  at  70  cents  per  pound. 

The  other  than  ceramic  decalcomania  transfers  prints  can  not  be 
successfully  sliipped  as  tissue  stock,  hence  there  is  no  need  of  men- 
tioning the  word  simplex  or  duplex  in  connection  with  same. 

The  brief  is  signed  by  Kobert  M.  Donaldson,  Horace  Beed,  and 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  domestic  production  under 
paragraph  400  was  in  1905,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year? 

ilr.  jVIeyercord.  Al)out  $25,000,000,  lithographs  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  last  year  were  $3,930,000 — 
about  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  SIe\t:rcord.  I  find  that  I  have  skipped  a  number  of  years,  but 
the  importations  were  $3,908,000  in  1907  and  $4,911,000  in  11)08. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  is  used  by  the  manufac- 
turers ? 

Mr.  Meykrooro.  The  manufacturers  and  jobbers  consume  prac- 
tically all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  the  jobbers.  I  want  to  find 
out  about  the  manufacturers,  w'hat  proportion  of  this  product  they 
consume. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  I  venture  to  say  that  they  consume  90  per  cent 
of  it. 

The  Chair^ian.  So  that  the  general  heavy  increase  you  propose 
would  necessitate  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  duties  to  tiie  manufac- 
turers who  use  the  same  article,  providing  they  have  not  any  more 
than  a  sufficient  protection  now  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  This  is  a  widespread  industry.  There  is  a  multi- 
tude of  small  consumer's;  about  350  factories. 

The  Chairman.  They  hell  wholesale.  Take  the  crockery  people. 
We  have  already  heard  some  rumbles  from  them  on  what  they  have 
to  pay  now. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir.  They  receive  a  protection  of  30  per  cent 
on  color  and  35  per  cent  on  paper,  and  there  is  a  very  large  differ- 
ential against  us — of  nearly  20  per  cent.  We  have  to  pay  a  premium 
to  do  business  in  our  own  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  crockerv  people  receive  i)0  per  cent  protec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  that  thev  do  not  receive  over  30  per  cent 
on  an  honest  valuation? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  is  up  to  them:  I  am  not  knocking  them. 

The  Chairman.  T  am  only  telling  you  what  they  claim.  I  am  not 
a  crockerv  man.  You  have  not  considered  the  effect  on  the  other 
industries  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  It  would  be  very  small,  Mr.  Chairman;  and,  fur- 
thermore, it  is  a  luxury;  and  if  the  manufacturer,  for  instance,  who 
pays 
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The  Chaihman  (interrupting).  The  manufacture  of  crockery  is 
hardly  a  luxury. 

Mr.  Meytercord.  That  is  a  different  article.  I  am  talking  about  the 
lithographic  label  used  for  advertising.  He  can  use  other  means, 
but  if  he  desires  a  lithographic  label  he  can  adopt  it  as  a  matter  ox 
pride,  as  representative  of  a  higher  class  of  stuff  that  he  has  put  out 
as  an  advestisement. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  did  you  get  your  prices  of  labor? 

Mr.  Mjeyercojrd.  From  statistics  in  signed  letters  from  manufac- 
turers abroad,  giving  the  rate  they  pay. 

The  Chajkman.  Please  file  them  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Meybrcoro.  I  have  some  copies  and  some  originals.  I  will 
file  the  originals  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  print  the  copies  in  the  hearing  and  have 
the  originals  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  national  industry.  For  instance, 
out  in  Indiana  we  have  a  good  many  manufacturers.  We  have  three 
or  four  in  Indianapolis.  We  have  some  Down  East — ^in  New  England. 
St.  Louis  is  very  well  represented.  The  State  of  Missouri  has  15  or 
20  factories,  and  there  are  manufacturers  down  in  Texas,  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  in  Georgia,  and  in  Louisiana.  They  are  scattered  from  ocean 
to  ocean. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  get  some 
profit  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  You  must  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
is  a  large  part  of  this  business  that  is  original  orders,  quick  delivery, 
duplicates,  with  only  six  months'  time  given.  It  is  the  duplicate  busi- 
ness, or  the  staple  end  of  the  game,  that  the  importer  is  now  getting 
the  better  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  get  more  than  that  or  the  amount  of  the 
American  production  would  not  be  so  large. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  The  domestic  production  has  decreased  and  im- 
ports have  increased  1,000  per  cent  under  the  Dingley  law. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  is  taken  from  the  figures  you  have 
quoted  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  large  increase? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Wages  are  41  per  cent  of  the  total.  We  require  as 
a  differential  to  protect  us  31  per  cent  simply  on  the  labor,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  labor.  On  the  material  the  average  duty  is 
about  40  per  cent,  on  the  raw  product  that  enters  into  our  product, 
and  as  the  average  duty  is  about  40  per  cent  on  the  material  or  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product,  we  are  practically  required  to 
pay  an  average  of  50  per  cent  to  be  on  a  free-trade  basis  in  our  own 
country. 

The' Chairman.  Please  file  a  statement  of  the  principal  materials 
you  use,  the  percentage  compared  with  the  whole  amount  used — ^by 
dollars,  not  by  quantity. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  different  classes  of  material. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  We  have  that  all  figured  out  now. 

Mr.  BouTELLi.  How  much  of  this  entire  production  consists  of  the 
illuminated  postal  cards,  Christmas  cards,  Easter  cards,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Of  the  imports,  approximately  $2,000,000. 
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Mr.  BouTEUi.  How  much  is  the  domestic  production  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Not  one-quarter  of  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  because  wher- 
ever I  see  these  illuminated  postal  cards  they  say,  "  Made  in  Munich  " 
or  "  Made  in  Nuremberg." 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  product  that  is  only  paying 
about  14  per  cent.  I  will  illustrate  to  you  how  that  is  arrivied  aL  For 
instance:  The  German  manufacturer  gets  the  French,  American,  or 
English  lithograph,  and  he  makes  40  copies  as  a  series  of  views.  He 
puts  the  German  lettering  on  there  and  sells  those  cards.  He  gives 
those  plates  a  slight  alteration,  and  that  enables  him  to^take  those 
cards  and  send  a  limited  quantity  outside  of  the  American  market. 
He  can  make  those  cards  at  one-quarter  what  we  have  to  pay  in-  tliis 
country ;  and  that  is  where  the  erroneous  valuation  of  import  invoices 
comes  m. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  where  a  man  in  Mu- 
nich makes  a  large  series  of  postal  cards-— views  of  Pittsburg,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  cities — how  does  he  get  his  photographs?  Do  they 
pay  any  duty  on  entering  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  No;  ne  can  enter  them  by  saying  that  they  are 
for  foreign  work. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  the  German  can 
get  all  the  material  for  making  the  postal  cards  into  Germany  free? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  admitted  for  export  work  free. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  they  send  the  postal  cards  back  and  we  pay  the 
full  duty  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cpiairman.  If  we  can  collect  here  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  a 
fair  valuation  of  those  goods,  would  the  protection  under  the  present 
law  be  somewhere  near  adequate  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.  There  is  11  per  cent 
differential  right  on  the  wages  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer 
at  this  moment. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  on  a  fair  valuation. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  You  can  really  say  it  is  a  fair  valuation  on  the 
cost  of  printing. 

The  Ciiairjman.  Suppose  the  valuation  was  fixed  at  the  wholesale 
price  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  is  a  peculiar  situation  in  the  industry.  A 
man  can  use  these  plates  that  he  has  on  stone  and  print  up  a  job  for 
one-quarter  of  what  they  can  be  made  for  across  the  street  even  in 
Germany,  just  because  he  has  already  received  pay  from  another 
customer.  The  plate  is  the  pattern,  and  if  a  man  has  the  pattern 
he  can  go  ahead  and  make  up  the  cards  for  almost  nothing,  but  if  he 
has  to  make  the  pattern  then  he  has  an  awful  job  before  him. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  the  same  with  all  manufacturer's. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  The  plate  is  what  brings  the  valuation  erroneously 
so  very  low,  and  even  at  the  specific  duty  paid  there  is  only  19  ner 
cent  protection  under  the  Dingley  law.  The  hearings  on  the  Dingley 
law  would  indicate  that  this  product  was  to  get  more  than  twice  that. 
That  was  the  intent,  but  the  importers  were  so  much  better  posted 
that  the  schedule  was  made  to  suit  them,  and  the  thing  has  worked 
out  until  the  American  manufacturer  receives  only  about  19  per  cent 
protection. 
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The  Chairman.  The  statistics  seem  to  show,  aside  from  the  postal- 
curd  business,  which  you  say  is  about  $2,000,000,  that  you  have  not 
been  driven  entirely  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  But  you  must  understand  that  there  are  photo- 
graph postals  and  various  other  processes.  On  American  lithog- 
raphy,  which  is  far  more  costly,  he  gets  the  same  production  that 
the  other  fellow  gets.  The  consequence  is  that  the  postal-card  indus- 
try, and  that  class  of  colored  stuff  is  all  German  make,  the  cheaper 
grades  block  work.  The  photo-colored  work  is  probably  all  done  by 
the  other  process  of  manufacture,  which  produces  the  pictorial  wort 
of  this  country.  The  lithographer  requires  12  per  cent  more  to  pro- 
tect him  or  to  put  him  on  an  equality  in  his  own  market. 

The  Chairman.  WTiich  is  used  by  the  manufacturers,  the  high* 
class  work  or  the  low-class  work  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  depends  on  the  taste  of  the  fellow. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  high-class  work  is  used  by  the 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  They  buy  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  all  that  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  is  the 
high-class  work? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Usually.  It  depends  on  whether  the  manufac- 
turer is  selling  high-class  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  anything  in  the  quality  of  the  imported 
article  that  gives  it  an  advantage  over  your  article? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir.  There  are  manufacturers  in  this  country 
who  make  the  finest  there  is  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  no  superiority  in  point  of  work  or  qual- 
ity in  the  imported  article? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir;  except  in  the  ability  of  the  American 
salesman  to  probably  induce  the  manufacturers  to  buy  the  foreign 
article  so  that  he  can  get  in  on  the  deal. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  there  any  manufacturers  or  consumers  in 
this  country  who  buy  the  foreign  article  because  it  is  made  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
salesman  of  the  importer  to  convince  him  that  it  is  better. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  want  the  tariff  high  enough  so  as  to  practi- 
cally compel  them  to  buy  American  goods  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Give  us  free  trade  in  our  own  home  market.  That 
is  all  we  want  and  we  will  lick  him. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  you  had  the  increase  in  the  schedule  of  tariff 
you  ask  for  it  would  probably  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  foreign 
product,  would  it?   - 

Mr.  Meyercord.  We  want  free  trade  in  our  home  market;  that  is 
all  we  want.    I  am  a  free  trader  above  the  51  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  say  that  the  importer  of  the  foreign  product 
in  this  market  has  actually  the  same  footing  as  you  under  existing 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  He  has  a  better  footing  by  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  you  control 
about  85  per  cent  of  all  the  product? 
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Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir.  Of  colored  work  about  50  per  cent.  There 
is  a  great  amount  of  work  that  is  not  produced  abroad,  the?  letter- 
heading  work. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  total  amount  of  the  production  in  1905  was 
$25,000,000. 

Mr.  MErERCORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cru3ipacker.  And  the  total  importations  were  about 
$4,000,000.  So  it  seems  from  your  statement  that  you  have  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  market  and  that  you  are  not  at  such  a  disad- 
vantage? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  is  one  w^ay  of  looking  at  it.  That  is  the 
European  value.  You  must  take  the  American  market  price.  Last 
year  it  was  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  stated  that  the  importations  under  the 
Dingley  tariff  law  had  increased  1,000  per  cent. 

]M&.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  the  domestic  production  increased  1,000  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  It  has  stood  still  practically. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  there  not  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
issue  of  these  prints  during  the  last  several  years? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  In  the  twelve  years  American  lithography  has 
advanced  possibly  20  per  cent,  and  the  imported  products  1,000  per 
cent  in  the  same  time  under  the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  At  the  time  that  the  Dingley  law  was  enacted 
the  importations  were  of  necessity  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Because  we  had  reasonable  protection.  We  had 
larger  protection  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  rates  were  higher  under  the  Wilson-Gorman 
Act  than  under  the  Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Paragraph  400  is  manifestly  a  very  complicated 
one? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  twelve  years! 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  presume  all  of  its  provisions  have  been  applied 
and  interpreted  so  that  there  is  practically  no  uncertainty  about  it 
now? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  decisions  have  been  made  covering  prac- 
tically every  provision? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  although  the  decisions  may  not  be  satisfac- 
tory to  you  the  questions  have  beta  settled  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  if  the  changes  you  suggest  should  be  made 
it  would  open  up  a  new  field  of  controversy  which  would  probably 
take  ten  years  to  settle? 

Mr.  M!eyercord.  No,  sir.  We  have  gotten  it  to  a  point  where  all 
questions  will  rest  on  just  about  three  general  propositions, 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  Congress  decided  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  tariff,  to  simplv  increase  the  rates  provided  in  the 
Dingley  law  than  to  enact  a  lot  of  new  provisions? 
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Mr.  Meyercord.  They  are  not  new  i^rovisions.  There  are  very  few 
changes,  and  if  you  submit  this  suggested  amendment  to  the  law  di- 
vision of  the  customs  bureau  I  venture  to  say  that  they  will  report 
that  every  suggestion  that  we  have  made  tends  to  clarify  the  at- 
mosphere on  paragraph  400. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  49  names  of  gentlemen  on  the  list  to  be 
heard  to-day.  Mr.  Meyercord  has  presented  his  case  very  fully  and 
given  facts  very  fully  covering  the  whole  case,  and  I  want  to  know  if 
you  gentlemen  can  not  select  one  or  two  others  of  the  delegation  to 
make  the  oral  argument  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Meyercord  has  said 
and  then  content  yourselves  wnth  filing  briefs  as  to  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  BiuANEY.  I  was  going  to  say,  with  the  idea  of  saving  your  time 
and  the  committee's  time,  that  I  have  made  some  suggested  changes 
in  a  brief  which  I  will  file  with  the  committee  so  as  to  save  your  time, 
and  my  remarks  will  not  exceed  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  will  talk  for  ton  minutes 
and  then  the  committee  will  ask  you  questions^!  for  an  hour  on  some- 
thing that  is  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Blaney.  I  will  not  road  my  brief,  but  I  will  submit  it  and  it 
can  be  taken  up  at  the  leisure  of  the  committee. 

The  Chair^ian.  We  will  give  you  five  minutes  now. 

STATEMEITT  OF  ME.  FUANK  J.  BLANEY,  REPRESENTING  THE 
FORBES  LITHOGRAPH  MANTTFACTURING  COMPANY,  BOSTON, 
MASS. 

Mr.  Blaney.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tlio  committee,  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  large  concern.  It  is  not  a  member  of  the  National 
Association,  as  is  Mr.  Meyercord^  but  we  indorse  in  every  particular 
the  brief  he  has  submitted,  with  a  few  minor  changes  which  we 
believe  would  be  clearer. 

This  work  is  not  used  very  largely  in  the  imported  products.  Our 
work  is  used  as  advertising.  It  is  not  work  where  if  there  were  a 
little  increase  in  the  price  it  would  make  any  material  difference  to 
the  manufacturer  in  the  cost  of  his  product,  and  if  the  statement 
shall  be  made  that  the  imported  product  is  brought  into  this  cx)untry 
because  the  American  lithographer  can  not  produce  it  as  good  as  it 
is  done  abroad,  I  will  submit  these  samples  [exhibiting  samples]  of 
our  commercial  work  in  contradiction. 

We  ask  most  earnestly  that  in  making  this  law  the  old  paragraph 
400  shall  be  ignored  entirely,  so  far  as  its  present  provisions  are  con- 
cerned, since  they  are  so  radically  wrong.  For  instance,  under  the 
present  provision  a  show  card,  16  bv  24,  on  paper  eight  one-thou- 
sandths of  1  inch  in  thickness,  should  bear  a  certain  rate.  If  you 
go  up  to  just  10  pounds  more  on  the  same  size  sheet  you  get  a  still 
different  rate,  a  rate  of  8  cents  a  pound.  If  you  go  still  further  to 
16  by  26,  thereby  having  a  square-inch  area  of  over  four  hundred, 
you  will  get  another  dinerent  rate.  It  applies  from  a  specific  rate 
of  20  cents  on  paper  not  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  to  an  ad  valorem  rate,  and  it  has  been  practically  im- 
possible to  get  a  fair  valuation  on  the  importations  while  the  ad 
valorem  rate  remains,  and  the  briefs  that  have  been  submitted  by 
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Mr.  Meyercord  and  the  one  I  shall  file  with  you  seek  to  make  it  s<j 
clear  that  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
custom  officials. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  all  your  material  ? 

Mr.  Blaney.  We  import  a  large  amount  of  inks.  The  paper  we 
buy  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  do  you  import  ? 

Mr.  Blaney.  We  import  all  the  inks  and  metal  leaf  that  are  used 
in  printing. 

This  is  a  very  widespread  industry.  There  are  350  establishments, 
and  the  competition  would  keep  down  any  arbitrary  advance  in  price 
to  the  manufacturers.  There  is  no  tnist  in  the  business,  and  aU  we 
ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  sufficient  protection  that  will  cover  the  differ- 
ence between  the  wages  paid  abroad  and  the  wages  paid  in  this  coun- 
try, plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Blaney  follows: 

[In  re  paragraph  400,  tariff  of  1S07.  litlidgrapbic  prints,  etc.] 

BRIEF     SUBMITTED     BY     THK     FORBKS     LlTllOdBAPll      MANUFACTUKING     COMPANY,     BY 
FRANK    J.    BLANKY,    DIRErTOR,    PFRMAXFNT    API:RFSS,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

To  Hon.  Serlno  E.  Payne. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  Hthog- 
raphers,  established  at  that  point,  respectfully  present  the  following  recom- 
mendations as  an  Mmendnient  to  tho  schedule  propoFCHl  on  lithographic  material 
(paragraph  400)  by  the  tariff  ooniniiftee  of  the  National  Association  of  Em- 
ploying Lithographers. 

We  ask  that  section  400  of  the  1897  tariff  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Proposed  amend m en t  to  paragraph   )00. 

Lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminiin].  or  other  material,  bound  or 
unbound  (except  cigar  l.Mbels,  flaps,  bands,  or  otiior  small  labels),  not  elsewhere 
specified,  or  any  article  made  up  in  chief  value  of  lithographic  prints: 

Per 
pound. 
On  paper  or  other  material  not  exceeding  ten  rme-thousandths  inch  in 

thickness |0.30 

If  embossed  or  die  cut .33 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut .36 

Exceeding  ten  one-thousandths  inch  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thou- 
sandths inch  in  thickness .25 

If  embossed  or  die  cut .  27 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut .29 

On  cardboard  or  other  material  exceeding  twenty  one-thousjindths  inch 

in  thickness .15 

If  embossed  or  die  cut .16 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut .17 

Lithographic  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone, 

zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material : 

Per 
pound. 

Labels  and  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  inches,  if  printed  in  less  than  8 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  but  not  including 
metal-leaf  printing $0.30 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  In  less  than  8 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  but  not  including 
metal-leaf  printing .60 

Jjabels  or  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  inches,  printed  in  8  or  more  colors 
(bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  but  not  including  metal- 
leaf  printing .40 
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Per 

Pound. 
Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  incLes,  printed  in  8  or  more 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  but  not  including 
metal-leaf  printing $0. 80 

Labels  and  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  Inches,  printed  in  whole  or  In  part 

In  metal  leaf  and  not  over  5  additional  printings .  50 

Labels  and  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  Inches,  printed  In  whole  or  in  part 

in  metal  leaf  and  over  5  additional  printings .75 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in 

part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  5  additional  printings 1.00 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in 

part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  5  additional  printings 1. 50 

For  any  embossed  label,  flap,  or  band  add .10 

The  reasons  for  our  dissenting  from  the  recommendations  of  the  tariff  com- 
mittee referred  to  are  as  follows: 

On  the  item  of  "  Paper  or  other  material "  they  recommend  eight  one-thou- 
sandths inch  in  thickness  as  the  dividing  point.  This  is  not  a  logical  point  at 
which  to  malse  the  difference  in  thickness,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  class 
of  material — ^that  is,  hangers,  calendars,  etc. — are  printed  on  paper  60,  70,  80, 
90,  and  100  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  size  22  by  28.  The  tariff  com- 
mittee of  the  employers*  association  took  this  arbitrary  division  from  the  tariff 
now  in  force,  and  this  is  entirely  wrong,  as  will  be  soon  from  the  following 
facts :  „ 

For  an  importation  of  100,000  show  cards  or  hangers,  size  IC  by  24,  litho- 
graphed on  stock  eight  one- thousandths  inch  in  thickness,  which  is  SS  pounds 
to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  basis  22  by  28,  the  weight  on  the  shii)nient  would 
be  11,000  pounds,  and  at  the  rate  recommended  by  the  committee— 30  cents 
per  pound — ^the  duty  on  the  importation  would  be  $3,300,  whereas  If  stock 
nhie  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  were  used,  weighing  100  pounds 
to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  size  22  by  28,  it  would  then  pass  to  the  rate  sug- 
gested by  the  committee — of  20  cents  per  pound — thus  making  the  weight  of  the 
shipment  of  100,000  hangers,  16  by  24,  12,400  pounds;  and  at  the  20-cent  per 
pound  rate  specified  by  the  committee  for  this  thickness  it  would  make  the 
revenue  $2,480,  as  against  $3,300  on  the  lighter  stock,  thus  saving  the  Importer 
$820  duty  for  a  show  card  made  on  a  thicker  stock,  which  would  be  more 
desirable  for  his  purpose,  and  the  increase  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
increase  In  cost  of  stock,  owing  to  heavier  weight,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  6 
cents  per  pound— $84— and  the  Increased  freight  would  not  be  over  $6,  so  that 
the  increase  in  the  cost  on  account  of  the  heavier  stock  would  not  exceed  $90, 
which  would  thus  ^ve  a  net  saving  of  $730  by  reason  of  having  the  hangers 
on  a  heavier  stock;  and  this,  of  course,  would  be  a  corresponding  loss  to  the 
Government  on  revenues. 

The  division  we  have  suggested  is  ten  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  and  instead 
of  dropping  from  30  to  20  cents  per  pound  (as  suggested  by  the  tariff  com- 
mittee referred  to)  we  recommend  the  rate  we  have  named  above,  25  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  a  drop  of  5  cents,  owing  to  the  Increased  thickness. 

In  connection  with  the  Item  under  the  heading  of  "Lithographed  labels, 
flaps,  and  bands,"  we  take  occasion  to  Include  small  labels  not  exceeding  10 
square  Inches,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  same  policy  which  properly 
prevails  in  providing  a  suitable  rate  per  pound  on  cigar  bands,  owing  to  the 
small  size  and  the  large  number  to  a  pound,  should  dictate  that  any  label, 
no  matter  for  what  purpose  It  may  be  used,  should  receive  the  same  protection 
as  the  cigar  band.  In  explanation  of  this  and  to  Illustrate  our  contention  we 
attach  hereto  a  sheet  marked  "A,"  on  which  we  pasted  Impressions  of  dies 
used  on  labels  for  perfumery  bottles  and  other  small  articles,  to  show  size  to 
which  labels  are  cut.  On  the  same  sheet  we  have  attached  cigar  bands,  show- 
ing that  the  cigar  band  is  in  many  cases  larger  than  the  small  labels  used  for 
perfumery  and  other  articles.  Owing  to  the  inadequate  protection  afforded  the 
American  lithographers  on  these  small  labels,  a  large  quantity  are  Imported, 
and  foreign  houses  dealing  almost  exclusively  In  this  branch  of  bsulness  main- 
tain agencies  here.  On  100,000  labels,  size  2i  by  4,  the  weight  would  be  185 
pounds  if  printed  on  stock  basis  50  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  size  22  by 
28— and  this  is  the  heaviest-weight  paper  that  Is  used  for  this  purpose— and 
in  many  cases  a  lighter  paper  Is  used.  One  hundred  thousand  such  labels 
made  in  America,  If  In  10  printings  of  a  grade  usually  used  for  this  work, 
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would  be  sold  at  approximately  $3.50  per  thousand,  or  $350  for  the  100.000. 
whereas  at  the  rate  of  wages  shown  to  prevail  abroad,  as  given  in  detail  by 
the  tariff  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Lithographers,  even  the 
rate  of  tariff  suggested  by  them  would  not  represent  the  full  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 

With  the  changes  Buggested  above,  we  heartily  Indorse  the  recommendations 
of  the  tariff  committee  referred  to,  but  believe  in  incorporating  the  following 
clause  as  a  section  under  this  heading  of  *'  Lithographic  Imports :  " 

"  Lithographs  cased  with  other  products :  No  box,  case,  or  other  package 
containing  any  importation  to  this  country,  not  included  in  this  paragraph, 
shall  contain  any  lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other 
material,  or  other  items  or  goods  listed  In  this  section." 

The  purpose  of  this  Is  to  prevent  foreign  importers  or  manufactures  from 
including  1,  2,  3,  or  other  small  number  of  show  cards  or  other  lithographed  or 
advertising  matter  In  the  cases  or  packages  containing  the  product  they  are 
sending  to  this  country  to  sell.  As  foreign  Importations  of  certain  goods 
amount  In  the  aggregate  to  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  Inclusion  of  show  cards, 
lithographs,  etc.,  in  the  case  or  package  containing  the  commodity  not  only 
is  a  source  of  loss  to  the  lithographic  Industry  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
is  a  very  large  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  the  above  paragraph, 
if  adopted,  would  cause  the  importer  to  bring  his  lithographed  or  other  adver- 
tising matter  Into  the  country  In  separate  cases,  thus  causing  a  duty  to  be 
levied  on  same,  with  a  corresj^ndlng  amount  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 


♦  •y 


• 


(Submitted  by  The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
to  show  that  small  labels  for  any  purpose  should  have  same  pound  rate  as 
cigar  bands,  on  acount  of  size.) 
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Legend, 

We  recommend  that  the  following  be  Incorporated  into  the  new  law : 
Each  and  every  label,  band,  wrapper,  show  card,  or  other  lithographic  print 
from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material,  shall  bear  on  the  face  of  same, 

printed  in  legible  letters  In  English,  the  legend  "  Printed  in ,"  the  name 

of  the  country  of  origin  to  follow  the  words  "  Printed  In." 

Maximum  and  minimum. 

Should  the  committee  In  Its  wisdom  Incorporate  the  principle  of  the  "  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tariff,"  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  foregoing  rates  shall  be 
adopted  as  the  minimum  rates,  and  that  the  maximum  rates  shall  be  20  per 
cent  in  excess  thereof  on  each  and  every  item. 

Lithographic  industry  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  refrained  from  entering  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  matter,  believing  same  to  be  covered  by  the  brief  submitted  by  the  tariff 
committee  referred  to,  and  would  only  add  as  a  conclusion  that  the  litho- 
graphic industry  opens  up  a  very  large  opportunity  for  American  art,  Inasmuch 
•as  the  different  establishments  are  constantly  buying  the  works  of  many  noted 
artists  in  this  country,  and  the  youug  artists  especially  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  dependent  upon  the  trade  for  their  support  and  encouragement. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Fohbes  Lithograph  Manufactubino  Co., 
By  Frank  J.  Blaney, 

A  Director  of  the  Company. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OTTO  PALM,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Palm.  If  the  committee  will  permit,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  the  arguments  or  statements  that  were  made  by  Mr. 
Meyercord  on  decalcomanias.  Of  course,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  on 
our  part  to  occupy  the  attention  of  this  committee  on  such  a  small 
matter. 

Decalcomania  is  a  very  small  item  going  into  the  lithograph  para- 
graph. Decalcomania  is  not  an  article  that  is  used  indiscriminately 
as  other  lithographic  prints  are,  because  a  lithographic  print  when  it 
comes  to  this  country  is  simply  sold  as  a  lithographic  print,  as  a 
postal  card,  visiting  card,  New  Year's  card,  Christmas  card,  or  chromos 
or  calendars.  Decalcomania  is  something  entirely  different.  Decal- 
comania as  it  is  imported  or  made  here  is  not  perfect  in  itself ;  it  is 
simply  an  article  tnat  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  other  articles, 
without  which  decalcomania  is  of  no  use  whatever.  For  instance, 
the  pottery  industrv  in  the  United  States  consumes  about  one-half  of 
the  decalcomania.  Jfow,  if  you  want  to  foster  the  industry  of  pottery, 
it  is  necesswy  to  bring  the  decalcomania  into  this  country  and  manu- 
facture it  here  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
pottery  that  is  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Of  course  pottery  is 
not  the  only  item  on  which  the  decalcomania  is  used.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  items  on  which  it  is  used,  but  the  pottery  industry  is 
particularly  interested  in  this  provision.  As  far  as  we  aVe  concerned, 
I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  are  satisfied  to  let  the  duty  on  decal- 
comania remain  as  it  is  now.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  reduction  or  any 
increase. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  explain  how  you  use  it  in  pottery? 
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Mr.  Palm.  Here  is  a  lithograph  that  is  printed  on  decalcomania 
paper,  or,  in  other  words,  transferring  paper.  [Exhibiting.]  Cer- 
tain colors  are  printed  on  this  transfer  paper.  The  paper  is  then  sold 
to  the  potters  and  they  transfer  the  colors  from  the  transfer  paper 
to  the  aifferent  articles  of  pottery  requiring  decoration.  These  colors 
are  then  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  pottery  and  the  pottery  is 
then  fired  once  more.  Without  the  decalcomania  the  pottery  industry 
in  America  could  not  exist  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  to  be  done  by  hand? 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  specimen  there  where  it  has  been 
transferred  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  There  is  the  material  right  on  the  pottery.  [Exhibit- 
ing.]    That  is  transferred. 

we  contend  that  the  potter  in  America  can  not  exist  without  de- 
calcomania. He  must  have  decalcomania,  otherwise  he  is  not  in  it 
If  you  want  to  foster  and  help  the  pottery  industry  of  America,  this 
committee  should  put  decalcomania  on  the  free  list  instead  of  increas- 
ing the  duty,  although  we  do  not  ask  that.  We  are  satisfied  as  it  is 
to-day. 

The  imports  of  decalcomania  into  this  country  do  not  exceed  $400,- 
000.  It  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  statements 
that  have  been  made.  It  is  like  Colonel  Sellers's  "  There  are  millions 
in  it."  Decalcomania  is  a  little  item,  and  the  potter  uses  more  than 
any  other  manufacturer  in  the  world.  The  imports  into  this  country 
of  decalcomania  amount  to  about  $400,000  a  year.  The  consumption 
here  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  between  $600,000  and  $800,000,  just  a 
small  matter.  We  have  been  in  business  for  a  number  of  years.  We 
could  not  compete  by  importing  the  decalcomania  with  the  selling 
prices  here,  and  consequently  we  had  to  open  a  factory,  and  we  are 
running  factories,  and  a  number  of  others  are  also  running  factories. 
The  item  of  decalcomania  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  cut  any  ice,  and 
if  you  make  any  change  in  the  duty  you  will  simply  hamper  and 
jeopardize  the  manufacturers  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  stated  your  point. 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  decalcomania, 
you  would  simply  give  employment  to  about  400  people  more  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  would  probably  knock  out  5,000  people  in  the 
pottery  business  and  several  hundred  thousand  people  in  some  of  the 
other  branches,  if  you  want  to  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  now  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  Under  paragraph  400  it  was  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
duty  has  been  changed.  Decalcomania  has  been  kicked  »bout  like  a 
football.  It  has  been  35  cents,  25  cents,  and  20  cents  a  pound.  It 
got  up  to  45  cents  a  pound  once. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  The  duty  on  decalcomania  has  been  placed  by  one  of  the 
courts  of  Philadelphia,  under  paragraph  398,  at  20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem and  3  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  access  to  those  decisions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  it  amount  to  to-day,  the  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  the  3  cents  a  pound  duty  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  goods  you  import.  If  the 
goods  are  very  expensive  goods  it  would  amount  to  more  than  20 
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per  cent  If  the  goods  are  cheaper  it  would  not  amount  to  20  per 
cent.    That  is  under  the  lithographic  clause,  which  is  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  rate  20  per  cent  on  everything  with  the  3 
cents  added? 

Mr.  Palm.  The  rate  is  20  cents  a  pound  specific  duty,  at  present, 
under  section  398.  Previous  to  that  decision  it  was  under  section  400 
at  20  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  about  20  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Palm.  The  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes,  sir.    Now  they  have  changed  it  to  20  cents. 

Mr,  Underwood.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  you  are  paying  on  this 
stuflF  when  it  comes  into  the  country? 

Mr.  Palm.  Twenty  per  cent  and  3  cents  a  pound  under  the  new 
ruling. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  that  amount  to  as  an  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Palm.  As  an  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palm.  The  ad  valorem  rate  is  20  per  cent.  The  3  cents  a 
pound  does  not  amount  to  much ;  it  is  the  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  about  half  of  the  product  is  ma3e 
in  this  country  and  about  one-half  imported  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  has  that  been  the  condition? 

Mr.  Palm.  Well,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  since  several  of 
these  factories  have  established  themselves  and  we  have  established 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  the  business  steadied  down  to  a  condition 
where  one  half  of  the  product  is  produced  in  this  country  and  the 
other  half  imported  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Where  is  your  factory? 

Mr.  Palm.  In  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  large  a  place  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  It  is  a  pretty  good-sized  place. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  yours  one  of  the  large  ones  or  one  of  the  small 
ones? 

Mr.  Palm.  One  of  ours  is  a  large  one  and  the  other  is  a  small  one. 
There  are  only  three  or  four  of  them.    It  does  not  amount  to  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  G.  DTHTY,  OF  NEW  TOSS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Duffy,  do  you  want  to  be  heard  on  cigar 
labels? 

Mr.  Duffy.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  labels,  flaps,  and  bands. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Duffy.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  file  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  Duffy.  Yes,  sir.  There  [indicating]  is  the  brief,  and  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  possible. 

We  desire  to  state,  first,  in  answer  to  what  has  been  said  to  the 
committee,  that  it  is  not  true,  at  least  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands, 
that  they  are  not  exported.    We  have  with  us  here  a  foreign  manu- 
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factxirer  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  who  testified  that  they  made 
a  very  careful  computation  abroad  for  the  American  Lithographer. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  year  under  the  Ding- 
lev  tariff  when  there  was  imported  into  this  country  $200,000  worth 
of  this  item  of  lithographic  prints.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  tariff 
of  1894  did  not  treat  any  more  indulgently  lithographic  prints  than 
they  were  treated  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  The  cigar  bands  were  so 
treated  in  the  tariff  act  of  1894.  They  were  made  dutiable  under  a 
number  of  colors,  the  lowest  rate,  20  cents  a  pound,  being  applicable 
to  10  colors  or  less.  The  act  of  1897  did  not  change  the  rate,  but  it 
did  change  the  classification  by  saying  "  eight  colors  "  or  "  less  than 
eiffht  colors." 

Now,  we  think  we  have  some  standing  before  this  committee  on 
the  proposition  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  cigar  labels  for  the'purpose  of  bands  to  be  increased.  Except 
for  the  bands,  the  cigar  labels  and  flaps  have  not  increased  propor- 
tionately to  the  normal  increase  of  business  under  this  Dingley  Act. 
We  represent  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Lewis  T.  Wagner,  who  is  the  largest 
importer.  It  is  a  very  small  industry,  the  importing  of  cigar  labels, 
flaps,  and  bands.  There  are  only  four  or  five  firms  engaged  in  it 
Mr.  Wagner,  after  twenty  years  devoted  to  building  up  the  business, 
is  now  the  largest  importer. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  the  imports  were? 

Mr.  Duffy.  Not  over  $200,000  in  value. 

The  Chairman.  Of  domestic  production  is  it  much  larger? 

Mr.  Lewis  C.  Wagner.  Considerably  so.  Nine-tenths  of  the  ci^r 
labels  are  produced  in  this  country  and  only  about  one-tenth  im- 
ported. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  pretty  good  protection  on  cigars? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  know  nothing  about  the  protection  on  cigars. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  what  you  considered  good. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  said  he  is  not  a  cigar  maker.  He  is  an  importer 
of  labels. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  briefly  on  this.  You  say  it  is 
not  a  very  important  matter? 

Mr.  Duffy.  It  is  important  to  our  clients.  I  think  I  may  point 
out  here  also,  in  answer  to  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  on  cigar  labels,  as  you  will  find  on  page  4  of  our  brief,  is  from 
44  per  cent  up  to  73  per  cent,  while  just  immediately  above  that  you 
will  see  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  other  lithographic 
print  duties  runs  to  27  per  cent  on  the  average.  There  is  a  clear 
injustice  there,  and  now  I  want  to  come  to  the  particular  feature 
about  cigar  labels. 

This  is  a  cigar  label  and  things  of  that  sort  [submitting  specimens]. 
These  things  are  generally  about  half  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Duffy.  Yes.  The  paper  costs  about  8  cents  a  pound,  and 
they  put  on  that  blank  paper  duties  of  from  20  to  80  cents  a  pound. 
We  propose  a  duty  of  50  cents.  This  is  a  new  feature.  We  propose 
in  the  act  to  make  a  separate  provision  for  labels  and  flaps,  and  a 
just  provision,  and  not  grouping  with  them  the  bands.  The  bands 
are  completely  covered  with  lithographic  work,  and  it  has  to  be  cut 
to  shape  besides.  The  label  is  usually  more  than  half  paper  and 
usually  half  lithography.    We  propose  these  rates  to  follow  the 
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phraseology  of  the  law  exactly ;  "  Lithographic  cigar  labels  and  flaps, 
lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  ma- 
terial, if  printed  m  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be 
counted  as  two  colors) ,  but  not  including  labels  and  mds  printed  in 
the  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed 
in  eight  or  more  colors,  but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  thir^  cents  per  pound.  Cigar  bands,  if  printed  in  colors  and 
bronze,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed  in  colors  and  metal  leaf j 
forty  cents  per  pound." 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  one  of  those  labels  cost  on  a  box 
of  cigars? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest? 

Mr.  Wagner.  If  a  set  of  four  pieces  is  considered,  which  is  an  in- 
side and  an  outside  label  and  a  flap  and  tag,  the  cost  is  about  4^ 
cents  a  box,  sometimes  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Duffy. 

Mr.  Duffy.  We  make  the  same  classification  on  cigar  labels  printed 
in  less  than  eight  colors,  bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors, 
but  not  includmg  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  ten  cents  a  pound.  This  is  on  page  8  of  our  brief.  But  if 
printed  in  eight  or  more  colors,  but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  metal  leaf,  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  If  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  metal  leaf,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  Cigar  bands,  if  printed  in 
colors  and  bronze,  fifteen  cents  per  pound;  if  printed  in  colors  and 
metal  leaf,  forty  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  read  your  brief.  That  will  be 
filed.    We  will  read  that. 

Mr.  Duffy.  I  trust  the  committee  will. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  have  any  other  matters  to  state  out- 
side, please  state  them. 

Ifo.  Duffy.  We  just  desire  to  file  some  samples. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  same  effect? 

Mr.  Duffy.  Yes, 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  LEWIS  C.  WAQNEE,  OF  NEW  YOSK. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  beg  to  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  samples  of  the  labels 
made  in  Germany  and  samples  from  some  designs  copied  from  the 
German  and  made  in  this  country;  made  in  this  country  because 
you  can  no  longer  import  them  because  of  the  existing  high  rate  of 
duty.  These  samples  will  show  that  the  labels  are  the  same  in  work- 
manship in  every  respect.  For  instance,  I  submit  here  a  sample  of  a 
label  called  "AJexander  Humboldt."  This  is  it,  right  here.  [Sub- 
mits sample.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ask  to  have  it  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  protectionist.  I  believe  in  protec- 
tion, but  I  do  not  believe  in  prohibitive  rates.  I  want  a  decrease  in 
the  rate  because  I  think  I  am  justified  in  asking  for  it.  "Alexander 
Humboldt "  costs  in  Germany  $13.50  a  thousand  sets  for  an  edition 
of  50,000  sets.  That  is  the  cost  in  Germany,  and  including  the  duty, 
it  will  make  the  cost  $23.40.  The  same  design,  sample  F,  which  is 
composed  of  the  same  number  of  pieces — in  fact  one  additional  sheet 
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if  we  had  made  that  additional  back  strip  originally — costs  $15  in 
Germany,  and  with  the  duty  paid  they  cost  $25.65,  and  they  are  being 
sold  and  printed  here  for  $16.15  per  thousand  sets. 

Now,  it  the  importers  had  furnished  this  additional  back  strip,  the 
cost  on  the  other  side,  including  the  duty,  would  be  $25.65,  and  with- 
out the  duty  $15 ;  but  that  is  sold  right  nere  to  the  trade  for  $16.15. 

Here  is  another, "  La  Elegancia."  That  consists  of  three  pieces,  and 
the  foreim  cost  of  50,000  sheets  is  $9  per  thousand.  The  duty  added 
makes  it  $13,80.  The  foreign  cost  of  the  flap,  which  is  the  third  piece, 
is  $3.50,  and  the  duty  included  makes  the  total  cost  of  $5.90.  In  other 
words,  the  German  cost  of  these  pieces  is  four  times  what  it  is  here, 
or  $12.50,  and  with  the  duty  added,  $19.70.  The  same  design  on  this 
box  [indicating]  is  sold  to  the  importer  at  $10  per  1,000  sets  against  a 
foreign  cost  of  $19.60. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  all  written  out? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  file  it  with  your  brief.  We  have  not  time 
for  that. 

Mr.  Wagner.  All  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  you  are  a  protectionist,  but  not  a  mo- 
nopolist? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No.  I  say  I  am  a  protectionist,  but  I  do  not  believe 
in  prohibitive  rates. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  monopoly. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  contend  that  from  the  time  we  get  the  first  edi- 
tion of  labels  from  abroad  we  can  not  get  a  second  edition,  because  it 
is  being  copied  in  this  country  and  copied  for  less  than  we  can  import 
them  for. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  claim  that  the  duty  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes;  that  the  duty  is  prohibitive  so  far  as  reprints 
go,  but  not  for  the  first  edition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  it  reduced  so  that  the  German  and  the 
American  can  come  into  competition  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Exactly.  We  go  to  the  expense  of  making  an  Origi- 
nal sketch  for  the  cigar  label,  which  costs  us  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  it  is  only  made  oy  expert  lithographers.  If  the  label  is  copied 
here  there  is  no  expense  for  the  sketeh  whatever.  They  simply  take 
this  printed  copy  and  make  a  copy  of  it.  The  cost  of  making  the 
lithograph  from  the  printed  copy  is  only  half  what  it  is  in  the 
original. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  want  the  duty  reduced  to? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  20-cent  rate  to  10  cents  and  the  30-cent  rate  to 
15  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  would  be  fair  competition? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Exactly;  and  with  the  bronze,  15  cents  for  bronze 
printing  and  40  cents  for  each  gold  printing. 

My  predecessor  speaks  of  bronze  printing  as  being  counted  as  three 
colors.  The  commercial  term  for  bronze  printing  is  one  and  one-half 
colors.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  three  colors  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  can  present  anything  new  on 
this  subject  that  has  not  already  been  said? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Shall  I  leave  these  samples? 

The  Chairman.  File  your  brief  there. 
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(Following  is  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Duffy  for  Mr.  Wagner  and  for 
Charles  Stutz  Company,  of  New  York:) 

Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 

Eephesentatives. 

In  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  paragraph  400  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1897,  so  far  as  said  paragraph  applies  to  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
bands. 

BRIEF  FOR  IMPORTERS. 

Cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  are  produced  by  ordinary  lithograph- 
ing processes.  Laoels  and  flaps  are  interchangeable  names  for  prints 
attached  to  any  part  of  a  cigar  box.  Bands  are  small  lithographs 
wrapped  around  cigars. 

Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1894  no  distinction  was  made  between  this 
class  of  merchandise  and  other  lithographic  prints.  In  that  act  (par- 
agraph 308)  separate  provision  was  made  for  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
band!s  at  rates  much  higher  than  those  prescribed  for  lithographic 
prints.  This  distinction  was  retained  in  paragraph  400  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897  and  even  a  more  unfair  differential  in  rates  was  created. 

An  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  both  acts  follows  : 

Act  of  1894. 

Lithographic  prints  not  exceed- 
ing .008  of  an  inch 

per  pound  20  cents. 

exceeding  .008  of  an  inch  but  not 
exceeding  .020  of  an  inch,  and  ex- 
ceeding 35  square  inches  cutting 
size 

per  pound  8  cents. 


not  exceeding  35   square  inches 
cutting  size 

per  pound  5  cents. 

exceeding  .020  of  an  inch 
per  pound  6  cents. 

Cigar   labels   and   bands,   less 
than  10  colors 

per  pound  20  cents. 


10  or  more  colors,  or  in  bronze 
printing 

per  pound  30  cents. 

f>rinted  wholly  or  partly  in  metal 
eaf 

per  pound  40  cents. 


Act  of  1897. 

lithographic  prints  not  exceed- 
ing .008  of  an  inch 

per  pound  20  cents. 

exceeding  .008  of  an  inch  but  not 
exceeding  .020  of  an  inch,  and  ex- 
ceeding 35  square  inches  but  not 
exceeding  400  square  inches  cut- 
ting size 

per  pound  8  cents. 

exceeding  400  square  inches  cut- 
ting size 

35  per  cent. 

not  exceeding  35  square  inches 
cutting  size 

per  pound  5  cents. 

exceeding  .020  of  an  inch 
per  pound  6  cents. 

Cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands 
less  than  8  colors  (bronze  print- 
ing to  be  counted  as  2  colors) 
per  pound  20  cents. 

printed  entirely  in  bronze  printing 
per  pound  15  cents. 

printed  in  8  or  more  colors 
per  pound  30  cents. 

f)rinted  wholly  or  in  part  in  metal 
eaf 

per  pound  50  cents. 
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Except  for  the  addition  of  a  provision  for  prints  exceeding  400 
square  inches  cutting  size,  the  tariff  act  of  1897  reenacted  the  rates 
prescribed  for  lithographic  prints  in  the  act  of  1894. 

Cigar  labels  and  bands  were  much  differently  dealt  with.  The 
line  of  classification  was  changed  from  ten  colors  to  eight,  increasing' 
the  duty  on  a  large  line  that  had  been  admitted  at  20  cents  per  pound 
to  30  cents,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  Goods  printed  wholly  or  in 
part  in  metal  leaf  were  made  to  pay  50  cents  instead  of  40  cents  per 
pound — 25  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Wagner,  who  appears  before  this  committee  now  and 
who  was  here  in  1897,  testifies  that  this  unfair  distinction  represents 
neither  the  views  of  the  House  nor  of  the  Senate  of  that  time,  nor  of 
either  of  the  committees  who  had  the  Din^ley  bill  in  charge.  As 
originally  pas^d  by  both  Houses  the  bill  elimmated  the  distinction, 
but  it  was  returned  from  conference  in  its  present  form.  Being  a 
measure  of  great  importance  it  was  enacted  without  further  delay. 

The  subjoined  table,  referring  to  samples  submitted,  shows  the  op- 
eration of  paragraph  400  of  the  present  act  on  these  two  classes  of 
lithographic  prmts : 

Lithographic  prints  other  than  cigar  labels. 


Samples. 

Ooatln 
Oermany 
per  1,000. 

Weight 
per  1,000. 

rxutyper 
pound. 

Total 

Ad  valo- 
rem 

A  and  B 

$48.00 
80.00 
12.75 

Pounds. 
130 
122 

m 

Cents. 
8 
6 
6 

$10.40 
7.S2 
8.75 

Percent. 
22 

0 

D- 

^ 

Cigar  labels. 


Samples. 


I  Cost  In  I 

Germany-  Weight  !  Duty  per 
!  per  1,000  per  1,000.    pound. 
seU.     I  j 


Total 

duty  per 

1.000. 


Ad  valo- 
rem 

equiva- 
lent. 


Alexander   Humboldt   set  £.  50M  sets  of  five 

pieces  to  set _ $13.60 

La  Elegancla  setG.    50M  sets  of  two  pieces  to  set.  9.90 

Flap  A.  M.  0.    50M  pieces - .J.  3.50 

Ooplea  H.    60M  sets,  two  plecos  to  set 9.00 

Copies  K.    Leila.    12M  sets,  two  pieces  to  set '  11.50 

Copies   L.    Havana  American.    50M   sets,  five  ' 

pieces  to  sct_„ « 21.00 


Pounds. 
S3  I 

16  I 
12  I 
16  ' 
17 


CenU.   , 

Percent, 

80 

$9.90 

73 

80 

4.80 

58 

20 

2.40 

'69 

30 

4.80 

63 

30  ! 

5.10 

44 

I 


16.50 


79 


Our  proofs  show : 

(1)  That  cigar  labels  (small  editions)  produced  in  this  country  are 
sold  to  the  trade  for  almost  the  cost  of  foreign  goods,  without  duties 
added. 

Example :  Samples  K,  "  I^ila."  The  German  cost  for  duplicate 
prints  is  $11.50  per  1,000  setvs;  duty  added,  cost  $16.60.  A  domestic 
firm  is  now  making  a  first  edition  of  these  labels,  including  outlay  for 
lithography  and  embossing  die,  and  selling  the  same  at  $16.50,  agree- 
ing to  furnish  subsequent  editions  at  $12.50,  against  the  foreign  cost 
for  like  subsequent  editions  which,  with  duty  added,  is  $16.60. 

(2)  If  cigar  labels  were  free  of  duty  the  larger  editions,  comprising 
the  most  profitable  part  of  the  trade,* could  not  be  imported  and  sold 
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here  without  loss  as  low  as  like  goods  can  be  profitably  sold  by  domes- 
tic lithographers. 

Examples. — "  La  Elegancia,"  samples  G,  three  pieces :  Foreign  cost 
for  50M,  insides  and  outsides,  $9  per  1,000;  duty,  $4.80;  total,  $13.80. 
Foreign  cost  for  flaps  "A.M.  C,"  $3.50;  diitv,  $2.40;  total,  $5.90. 
Total  German  cost  ior  set,  $12.50;  duty,  $19.70.^ 

This  same  design  will  be  found  on  and  inside  of  cigar  box  sub- 
mitted, made  in  New  York,  copied  from  the  imported  and  sold  by 
the  maker  at  not  more  than  $10  per  1,000  sets,  including  the  extra 
end  label  or  color  mark. 

Recapitulation. — Foreign  cost  for  three  pieces,  $12.50.  with  duty, 
$19.70,  against  the  selling  price  of  not  over  $10  for  domestic  work  of 
four  pieces. 

There  are  submitted  samples  of  cigar  labels  originally  made  for 
Mr.  Wagner  in  Germany  and  samples  of  the  exact  labels  copied  later 
by  lithographers  in  New  York.  "Alexander  Humboldt"  set,  col- 
lection E,  five  pieces  to  the  set,  made  abroad  in  50M  sets,  at  $13.50 
per  1,000  sets;  adding  duty  makes  the  actual  cost  $23.40. 

The  same  designs,  samples  F,  are  domestic  work  copied  from  the 
imported.  This  set  has  six  pieces,  an  additional  long  back  strip,  and 
the  manufacturers'  selling  price  to  the  trade  is  $16.15  per  1,000  sets 
of  six  pieces.  If  the  importers  had  furnished  this  additional  back 
strip  the  Gernian  cost  would  be  $15,  or,  with  duty  added,  $25.65, 
against  the  selling  price  of  $16.15  for  domestic  work. 

Samples  H,  foreign  work,  cost  $10;  with  duty  added,  $14.80. 
Samples  J,  domestic  work,  copied  from  the  imported  goods,  is  sold 
at'  less  than  $10. 

The  loose  samples  of  Mi  Favorita  and  La  Gira  labels  submitted 
are  German  work.  The  inside  label  Mi  Favorita  and  the  set  La 
Gira  are  printed  in  metal  leaf.  The  same  designs  which  appear  on 
and  inside  of  cigar  box  and  covers  are  domestic  work,  also  printed  in 
metal  leaf  and  copied  from  the  imported.  These  samples  demon- 
strate that  metal-leaf  work  is  produced  in  America  with  the  same 
facility  and  excellence  as  abroad,  and  the  testimony  will  show  that 
these  specimens  can  no  longer  be  imported  in  competition  with  do- 
mestic work. 

The  present  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  this  class  of  label  aver- 
ages 73  per  cent  aa  valorem. 

The  foregoing  data  are  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wagner, 
whose  business  is  importing  and  selling  cit^ar  labels. 

We  direct  especial  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jacob  Laux, 
of  Chas.  Stutz  Co.,  purchasers  of  American  goods  as  well,  which  we 
summarize. 

Sample  No.  1,  originally  made  in  Germany  and  bought  here  at 
$27.50  per  M  sets,  was  afterwards  reproduced  here  at  $17.50  per  M. 

Sample  No.  2,  sold  in  Germany,  including  duty,  at  $22.50  per  M 
sets ;  reproduced  here  at  $13.50  per  M. 

Sample  No.  3  was  made  here  and  sold  to  Chas.  Stutz  Company  in 
200  M  lots,  ins  and  outs,  at  $5.40  per  M.  The  very  best  price  made 
on  this  set  abroad  in  same  quantities  was  $8  per  M;  if  duty  were 
added,  the  cost  would  be  $12.80  per  M. 

Sample  No.  4  was  bought  in  May,  1901,  from  domestic  lithograph- 
ers by  Charles  Stutz  Co.,  in  an  edition  of  50M  (ins,  outs,  and  flaps), 
which  was  reproduced  from  an  imported  design,  at  $12.85  per  M  for 
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the  three  pieces.  This  was  a  reproduction  of  the  La  Ele^ncia  set 
and  flap  "A.  M.  C."  referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wagner, 
the  total  German  cost,  plus  duty,  being  $19.70  per  M. 

The  testimony  shows : 

That  the  samples  offered  are  typical  of  the  whole  line. 

That  the  importation  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  is  confined  to 
not  over  four  or  five  firms,  of  which  the  witnesses  represent  the  most 
important. 

That  in  no  single  year  under  the  present  act  have  the  importations 
totaled  in  value  $200,000. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that  here  is  what  might  be  an 
important  source  of  revenue  cut  off  by  the  prohibition  rates  of  the 
present  act. 

At  the  same  time,  the  importing  firms,  one  of  which,  after  twenty 

{rears  of  effort,  has  constructed  a  ousiness  occuj^ied  solely  with  these 
ines,  are  being  threatened  with  ultimate  extinction. 

It  is  also  shown  that  American  lithographers,  besides  possessing  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  cigar  labels  on  this  side,  have  for 
many  jrears  invaded  the  foreign  markets,  particularly  Germany, 
where  imported  labels  are  produced. 

The  lithography  and  printing  of  cigar  labels,  it  is  shown,  have 
made  such  great  advances  in  the  last  twelve  years  that  the  present 
rates,  if  at  any  time  justifiable,  are  now  clearly  exorbitant. 

Furthermore,  German  labor  in  this  industry,  it  appears,  is  much 
slower  than  American,  4,000  sheets  of  paper  constituting  a  day's  run 
there  against  6,000  to  7,000  sheets  here  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

Another  difficulty  the  importers  labor  under  is  presented  by  the 
domestic  imitations  of  their  original  designs,  saving  the  American 
lithographer  the  expense  of  an  original  painting  or  sketch,  and  the 
work  of  the  artist-lithographer  who  draws  such  design  on  stone.  The 
testimony  shows  the  great  saving  effected  by  copying  a  design  from 
the  printed  label. 

The  high  specific  duties  forbids  the  foreign  label  being  printed  on 
the  same  weight  of  paper  as  used  in  the  domestic  goods,  which  show 
the  embossing  to  better  advantage  after  the  label  is  pasted  on  the  box 
by  reason  of  the  thicker  stock. 

More  particularly  referring  to  cigar  handa^  it  is  shown  that  these 
goods  are  made  by  domestic  lithographers  and  sold  to  the  trade  at 
practically  the  same  prices  as  they  are  sold  for  in  Germany  for  ex- 
port, excluding  duty. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  400  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897,  relating  to  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  should  be  re- 
vised as  follows: 

Lithographic  cigar  Ijibels  and  flaps,  lettered  or  blanlv,  printed  from  stone,  zinc, 
aluminum,  or  other  material,  if  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing 
to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  including  labels  and  flaps  printed  In  whole 
or  in  part  in  metal  loaf,  10  cents  per  pound :  if  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors, 
but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  15  cents  per  pound;  if  printed 
In  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  30  cents  per  pound.  Cigar  bands,  if  printed  in 
colors  and  bronze,  35  cents  per  pound;  if  printed  in  colors  and  metal  leaf,  40 
cents  per  pound. 

The  provision  of  paragraph  400,  calling  for  bronze  printing  only,  is 
purposely  omitted,  there  being  no  such  class  of  goods  imported. 

As  the  samples  submitted  in  evidence  show  about  one-half  the  space 
of  a  label  or  nap  is  blank  paper. 
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The  value  of  such  paper,  it  is  shown,  runs  about  8  cents  per  pound, 
for  which  paper,  under  the  present  provision,  the  same  duty  is  exacted 
as  if  the  whole  were  covered  by  a  design,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
lithographs. 

A  separate  provision  is  therefore  suggested  for  cigar  bands,  which 
are  entirely  covered  with  printing  and  are,  moreover,  cut  to  shape. 

The  testimony  offered  luUy  supports  the  revision  asked  and  shows 
that  the  rates  suggested  to  this  committee  are  entirely  in  accord  with 
ample  protection  to  American  industry. 
Dated,  Washington,  November  21,  1908. 

Kappler  &  Merillat, 

Washington^  D,  G. 
Kammerlohr  &  DUPFY, 

New  York, 
Appearing  for — 

Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co., 

New  York. 
Charles  Stutz  Co., 

New  York. 
John  G.  Duffy,  of  Counsel. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR,  L  WOLF,  JR.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  wish  to  talk  about,  Mr.  Wolf? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  just  want  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  importation  and  manufacture  of  lithographic  prints  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  producers,  I  believe,  of 
American  lithographic  goods  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
largest  importers  of  foreign  goods.  The  question  of  increasing  the 
business  has  been  largely  on  account  of  postal  cards  in  the  last  few 

J^ears — ^that  is,  the  large  increase  in  the  lithographic  business  in  the 
ast  few  years  has  been  a  question  of  postal  cards,  and  we  are  import- 
ing them  in  very  large  quantities,  but  we  find  that  now  within  the 
last  year  the  product  m  America  is  becoming  very  large,  and  we  can 
not  with  the  foreign  goods  compete,  as  against  the  American  goods. 
In  other  words,  we  are  buying  goods  in  Europe  which  cost  us  8  marks, 
or  $1.94,  a  thousand  in  lots,  and  we  can  buy  the  same  goods  produced 
in  this  country  for  $1.65,  and  the  lithographers  here  give  equally 
good  work  as  we  get  abroad.  The  duty  on  postal  cards  is  5  cents  a 
pound,  and  they  weigh  about  10  pounds  to  the  thousand,  and  that 
would  be  50  cents  a  thousand.  In  other  words,  the  goods  that  cost  us 
8  marks  in  Germany,  and  figuring  the  duty  at  50  cents,  would  make 
the  imported  goods  stand  us  $2,44. 

We  can  submit  to  you  gentlemen  estimates  and  samples  of  both  the 
foreign  and  American  production,  and  I  think  we  are  fully  protected 
in  tiie  American  market  by  the  duty  now  existing. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  want  any  change  made  in  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  want  it  reduced. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  You  do  not  want  it  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  We  will  take  a  reduction,  but  we  do  not  ask  for  it.  The 
printers  are  fully  protected,  and  we  think  the  present  mode  is  a  very 
just  mode  of  assessing  the  duty.  When  the  duty  was  at  the  Dingley 
rate  a  number  of  foreign  manufacturers  would  fix  the  price  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  value.    It  was  very  difficult  to  get  at 
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the  proper  value,  and  the  American  lithographers  at  the  time  the 
last  Dill  was  passed  met  and  agreed  upon  tnis  bill ;  we  agreed  up<m 
this  bill  ourselves,  and  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  fair  arrangement 
that  could  be  made,  so  that  the  United  States  Government  could  col- 
lect the  same  rate  of  duty  from  everybody,  and  not  give  the  foreign 
manufacturers  any  advantage,  so  far  as  the  rate  or  duty  was  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Hill,  Are  your  goods  admitted  free  now  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  send  any  of  your  goods  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Comparatively  little. 

Mr.  Hill.  France  does,  does  she  not? 

Mr.  Wolf.  France  sends  some  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  they  go  in  free? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  we  send  any  to  France  and  Germany? 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  exportation  is  very  little.  The  French  have  not 
gone  into  the  art  work  in  that  line.  The  class  of  goods  imported  from 
Germany  to  America  are  lithographic  prints,  which  are  compara- 
tively art  reproductions,  and  also  things  used  for  advertising  purposes. 
The  American  marktet  up  to  the  present  time  has  occupied  itself 
largely  with  lithographic  prints  for  advertising  purj)oses.  They  are 
going  largely  into  calendars  and  advertisements,  which  go  into  for- 
eign countries. 

Mr.  Hill,  What  countries  do  you  export  to? 

Mr.  Wolf.  To  England  and  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Just  one  moment.  It  was  said  a  while  ago  by  my 
predecessor  that  there  were  no  cigar  labels  exported  to  Europe.  1 
have  here  some  samples  of  the  American  Litho^aphic  Company 
showing  their  agent  in  Holland^  another  one  showing  their  agent  in 
London,  and  another  one  showing  their  agent  in  Hamburg.  They 
do  export  their  cigar  labels  right  into  England  and  Germany  in 
competition  with  those  made  in  those  countries, 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  ISAAC  H.  BLANCHABD,  OF  NEW  YOBX. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the 
Typothetffi  of  the  city  of  New  York — the  job  printing  and  publish- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States.  Our  organization  is  a  part  of 
the  United  Typotheta?  of  America,  the  national  organization  of  the 
graphic  arts  trade,  and,  as  the  strongest  branch  of  that  national 
organization,  we  feel  that  we  represent  to-day  the  sentiment  of  the 
job  printers  and  publishers  of  this  countrv.  Many  members 
of  our  organization  are  represented  in  the  Brief  presented  for 
your  consideration  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lith- 
ographers, and  our  membership  begs  to  indorse  in  detail  the  repre- 
sentations placed  before  you  by  that  organization. 

In  the  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  we  submit,  and  which  I  will 
not  read  except  to  follow  your  suggestion  to  make  a  brief,  we  have 
quoted  your  tariff  schedule  of  25  per  cent  in  clause  403,  and  we  refer 
to  the  free  list  in  clauses  500,  501,  502,  and  503.  We  have  submitted 
our  substitute  propositions  which  provide  for  an  increase  in  duty. 
We  submit  the  volume  of  the  industry  on  page  4  and  the  volume  of 
the  imports  on  pages  4,  5,  and  6.    We  submit  for  your  consider- 
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ation  a  comparison  of  the  weekly  wages,  on  page  6,  and  some  illus- 
trations on  pages  7  and  8,  to  which  I  want  to  caU  your  attention. 

The  inventory  value  of  printed  matter  consiste  of  the  two  fac- 
tors, merchandise  or  paper  stock  and  labor,  and  in  some  cases  the 
labor  value  is  25  per  cent  of  the  total  inventory  value,  and  in  some 
cases  it  runs  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  In  a  case  where  the  labor  value 
of  the  inventory  is  75  per  cent  on  a  $1,000  inventory,  under  the  pres- 
ent 25  per  cent  duty  the  laid-down  value  is  $1,275  of  the  imported 
$1,000  inventory.  If  produced  in  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  the  German  production,  the  cost  of  that  inventory  is  $2,500.  A 
further  illustration  is  given  on  pages  7  and  8,  which  shows  other 
comparisons,  which  I  submit  for  your  consideration. 

The  organization  which  I  represent  asks  one  thing  only — an  even 
chance  in  our  home  market.  From  the  tables  that  are  submitted  it 
is  apparent  that  with  a  tariff  of  75  per  cent  the  merchandise  stock 
values  of  the  average  inventory  would  have  to  be  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  the  total  inventory  before  the  American  manufacturer  will 
be  able  to  deliver  the  goo^s  at  a  price  equal  to  the  prices  quoted  by 
the  foreign  manufacturer. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  paper  manufacturing  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  quite  extensive,  is  it  not?     I  mean  the  manufactures  of  paper? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  want  an  increase  in  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on 
printed  matter,  under  section  403,  reading  "  Books  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding blank  books  and  pamphlets  and  engravings  bound  or  un- 
bound," etc. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  printed  matter? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  now  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Twenty-five  per  cent  on  some  items;  free  list  on 
some  others. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  a  large  industry  in  the  United  States  now  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  It  is  an  industry  which  in  1905,  according  to  the 
census  reports,  amounted  to  $26,000,000. 

Mr,  Crumpacker.  It  is  a  prosperous  industry? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  The  prosperity  is  measured  by  the  total  and  bulk 
of  business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  mentioned  wages  in  this  country  and  in 
Germany.  That  was  mentioned  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  given  testimony  on  the  subject.*  It  would  seem  that  the  rate  of 
wages  in  this  country  is  about  four  times  as  high  as  the  rate  in  Ger- 
many for  the  same  kind  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  why  German  artisans,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  do  not  come  over  here  if  they  can  receive  four  times  as 

K)d  wages  as  they  are  getting  at  home?     I  understand  we  do  not 

jive  any  considerable  amount  of  immigrants  from  Germany,  do  we? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  I  believe  we  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Any  considerable  number  of  immigrants  from 
Germany  ? 
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Mr.  Blanchard.  I  believe  so.    I  have  no  statistics. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  had  supposed  tiiey  were  satisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions at  home  and  had  quit  coming  here  largely. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  I  could  not  furnish  any  statement  as  to  that  by 
authority. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  a  statement  I  can  not  altogether  recon- 
cile with  the  situation. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Do  I  understand  you  query  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  as  to  comparative  wages? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  wondered  if  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
conditions.  The  immigration  now  coming  into  this  country  is,  as  I 
understand,  from  other  countries  than  Germany, 

Mr.  Blanchard.  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee  some 
facts  bearing  on  that  inquiry.  The  facts  would  be  as  to  the  impor- 
tation of  contract  labor,  the  workman  from  abroad  being  regarded  as 
a  contract  laborer  if  he  comes  here  with  a  position  already  arranged 
for. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  difference,  do  you  say,  between  the  cost 
of  labor  here  and  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Four  dollars  here  to  $1  there,  approximately. 
These  schedules  are  on  page  6  of  the  brief. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  exactly  in  the  brief  what  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes ;  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  I  get  that  brief. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  statement  as  to  the  comparative  rate  of  wages 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  Do  you  file  with  the  committee 
evidences  of  the  difference  that  you  claim  ? 

Mr.  'Blanchard.  Yes,  sir.  1  will  give  you  the  entire  details.  Some 
of  them  have  come  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Mr. 
Rossiter,  and  I  will  file  with  the  committee  the  authorities  from 
which  they  are  compiled. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Republican  campaign  text-book  showed  that  the 
difference  between  the  wages  here  and  in  Germany  was  very  great, 
sir,  and  I  had  that  in  mind.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  had  the  idea  that  the  difference  was  great,  but 
I  did  not  know  it  was  so  great  as  that.  The  Germans,  I  should  think, 
would  come  over  under  the  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  The  German  post  cards  come  over,  and  why? 
Because  Blanchard  can  not  get  people  here  to  make  them  and  pay 
the  bills  for  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  been  obtaining  during  the 
recess,  through  the  State  Department,  reports  on  the  cost  of  labor 
abroad,  and  I  have  had  one  of  the  clerks  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
cost  of  labor  of  hand  compositors,  and  so  forth,  the  class  of  labor 
mentioned  in  his  brief,  and  while  the  wages  vary^  from  his  brief,  they 
show  a  higher  cost  paid  in  Great  Britain,  while  they  are  meager  in 
Germany. 

The  chairman  submitted  the  following: 

The  following  rates  are  paid  by  the  city  of  Sheffield,  England,  in 
cases  where  no  contract  for  printing  is  made,  as  given  in  printed  cir- 
cular accompanying  report  of  consul  at  that  place: 

Hand  compositors,  $8.40  per  week;  machine  compositors  (lino- 
type), $10.08  per  week;  machine  minders,  $8.40  per  week;  lithograph 
prmters,  $8.30  per  week.     News  printers — compositors  (night  work) , 
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$10.80;  compositors  (day  work),  $10.08;  machine  minders  (day 
work),  $8.40;  jobbing  compositors,  $8.40. 

Coburg,  Germany,  pays  $7.14  per  week  for  male  compositors; 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  $8.80;  Nice,  France,  $10.45;  Berne,  Switzerland, 
$8.20. 

(Mr.  Blanchard  filed  the  following  brief:) 

Brief  of  the  TypoTHEXiE  of  the  Cmr  or  New  York  to  the  Ways 
AND  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Rela- 
tive to  Tariffs  Affecting  the  Printing  Industry  in  the  United 
States. 

November  20,  1908. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  : 

The  Typothetse  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  the  leading  houses  of  the  graphic  arts  trades  in  that  greatest 
American  city.  Our  organization  is  a  part  of  the  United  Typothetse 
of  America  (the  national  organization  of  the  graphic  arts  trade) 
and  is  the  strongest  branch  of  that  national  organization  of  employ- 
ing printers.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  represent  to-day  the  senti- 
nient  of  the  American  job  printers  and  publishers  of  this  country. 

The  printing  industry  in  New  York  City  is  its  second  greatest 
industry,  ahd  occupies  a  high  relative  position  in  all  of  the  other 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
St.  liOuis,  and  San  Francisco  following  in  the  order  named. 

We  would  respectfully  request  from  your  committee  the  further 
privilege  of  laying  before  you  at  a  later  hearing  such  additional 
specific  information  from  our  national  organization  and  other  local 
organizations  as  will  be  of  further  use  to  your  committee  in  reaching 
wise  and  helpful  conclusions  as  to  legislation. 

Many  members  of  our  organization  are  represented  in  the  brief 
presented  to  your  honorable  committee  by  the  National  Association 
of  Employing  Lithographers.  Our  membership  beg  to  indorse  in 
detail  tne  representations  placed  before  you  by  that  organization. 

Our  membership  also  includes  the  largest  manufacturers  of  post 
cards  in  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert   Schalkenbach, 
President  Typothetce  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Isaac  H.  Blanchard, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Typothetce  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

TARIFF    BCHEDULEB    IN    FORCE    AT    THE    PRESENT    TIME    AFFECTING    THE 

PRINTING    INDUSTRY. 

Tariff  on  manufactures  of  paper. 

403.  Books  of  all  kinds,  including  blank  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  engraving  bound  or  unbound,  photographs,  etchings,  maps, 
charts,  music  in  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  the  fore- 
going not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 
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Free  list. 

600.  Books,  en^avings,  photographs,  etchings  bound  or  unbound, 
maps  and  charts  imported  by  authority  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
^States  or  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

501.  Books,  maps,  music,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings  bound 
or  unbound,  and  charts,  whicn  shall  have  been  printed  more  than 
twenty  years  at  the  date  of  importation,  and  all  hydrographic  charts, 
and  publications  issued  for  their  subscribers  or  exchanges  by  scientific 

tand  literary  associations  or  academies,  or  publications  of  individuals 
for  gratuitous  private  circulation,  and  public  documents  issued  by 
foreign  governments. 

502.  Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in  languages  other 
than  English ;  also  books  and  music,  in  raised  print,  used  exclusively 
by  the  blmd. 

503.  Books,  maps,  music,  photographs,  etchings,  lithographic 
prints,  and  charts,  specially  imported,  not  more  than  two  copies  in 
any  one  invoice,  in  good  faith,  tor  the  use  or  by  order  of  any  society 
or  institution  incorporated  or  established  solely  for  religious,  philo- 
sophical, educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  en- 

^couragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  order  of  any  college, 
:  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
state  or  public  library,  and  not  for  sale,  subject  to  such  regulations 
.as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF  ON  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

Substitute  for  section  IfiS, 

Books  of  all  kinds,  including  blank  books  and  pamphlets,  and  en- 
graving bound  or  unbound,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts, 
music  m  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  uie  foregoing  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  seventy-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Substitute  for  section  500. 

Books,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings  bound  or  unbound,  maps, 
and  charts  import^  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Substitute  for  section  501. 

All  hydrographic  charts  and  publications  issued  for  their  sub- 
scribers or  exchanges  by  scientific  and  literary  associations  or  acade- 
mies, and  public  documents  issued  by  foreign  governments. 

Substitute  for  section  602, 

Books  and  music  in  raised  print  used  exclusively  by  the  blind. 
Cancel  section  503. 

Volume  of  job-printing  industry  in  the  United  States, 

From  page  21  of  Bulletin  79,  Census  of  Manufactures  for  the  year 
1907:  Book  and  job  printing,  1880,  $90,979,341;  book  and  job  print- 
ing, 1890,  $95,692,765;  book  and  job  printing,  1900,  $124,070,861; 
book  and  job  printing,  1905,  $186,759,503. 
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Volume  of  imports  in  joh-printing  industry. 

Books,  maps,  engi"avings^  music,  photographs,  etc.,  which  have 
been  printed  more  than  twenty  years  at  date  of  importation,  and  all 
hydrographic  charts  and  publications  issued  for  their  subscribers  or 
exchanges  by  scientific  or  uterary  associations,  or  academies,  or  publi- 
cations of  individuals  for  ^atuitous  private  circulation,  and  pubKc 
documents  issued  by  foreign  governments  (free  of  duty) — 1900, 
$621,623.38;  1905,  $953,797.81;  1907,  $1,238,877.50. 

Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in  languages  other  than 
English  (free  of  duty)— 1900,  $789,849.05;  1905,  $1,088,957.15;  1907, 
^1,459,134.89. 

Books  and  music  in  raised  print,  used  by  blind  (free) — 1900,  $512: 
1905,  $595;  1907,  $567. 

(Act  of  1907.)  Books,  maps,  music,  photographs,  etchings,  litho- 
^aphic  prints  and  charts  specially  imported,  not  more  than  two 
copies  in  any  one  invoice,  in  good  faith,  for  the  use  of  any  society  or 
institution  incorporated  or  established  for  educational,  philosophical, 
scientific,  literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  oy  the  order  of  any  college,  academy, 
school,  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States  or  anv  state  or 
public  library  and  not  for  sale  (free)— 1900,  $191,528.50:  1906, 
^265,871.84;   1907,  $302,349.41. 

Books;  pamphlets,  bound  or  unbound;  maps,  charts,  music  in 
books  or  sheets,  and  all  printed  matter  not  specially  provided  for. 
Rate  of  duty,  25  per  cent— 1900,  $1,327,727.14;  1905,  $1,753,864.75; 
1907,  $2,770,061.67. 

Engravings,  bound  or  unboimd ;  etchings  and  photographs.  Duty 
25  per  cent— 1900,  $210,852.91;  1905,  $213,022.17  ($1,318);  1907, 
$273,317.33. 

Weekly  wages  comparison  in  printing  trades  expressed  in  United  States  currency. 


Germany. 


HaDd  compositors,  machine  tender.. 

Machine  compositors 

Pressfeeders 

Pmamen 


8.95 
3.00  to  4. 0» 

5.oatoa.oo 


Great 
Britain. 


I 


$12.00 

13.50 

5,tO 

14.00 


United 
States. 


121.00 

23.00 

16.00 

21.00  to  30.00 


NoTB. — Tbese  fiffuren  for  Germany  axe  averages  from  33  cities  in  1905  plus  a  10  per 
cent  increase  to  provide  for  the  wage  Increases  granted  during  the  year  1907,  the  records 
being  compiled  from  United  States  census  reports.  These  fltnires  for  Great  Britain  are 
approximafely  from  reports  in  the  files  of  the  American  Tariff  League  of  New  York. 
Tneae  figures  for  the  tJnited  States  are  the  scales  of  wages  paid  in  New  York  City,  and 
are  representative  of  the  wage  scales  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

In  the  illustrations  which  we  herewith  submit  as  concrete  methods 
of  showing  present  conditions  and  conditions  which  are  desired,  a  few 
points  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

First.  In  all  printing  inventories  the  labor  item  fluctuates  from  3D 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  inventory  value,  depending  on  the 
number  of  copies  in  an  edition. 

Second.  As  shown  in  the  tables,  wages  in  Germany  are  from  20 

Ejr  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  American  wages,  while  wages  in  Great 
ritain  are  from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  American  wages.  In  our 
ilhistrations  we  base  our  estimates  on  wages  at  33^  per  cent  of 
American  wages. 
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Third.  In  our  estimate  we  have  based  the  vahies  of  merchandise 
used  at  the  same  figures  in  the  United  States  as  abroad,  although  in 
reality  these  values  throughout  Europe  are  considerably  less  than  in 
the  United  States. 

Fourth.  In  making  allowance  for  cost  of  transportation,  insurance, 
and  interast  on  the  capital  invested  during  transit,  we  have  allowed 
but  2i  per  cent  on  the  inventory  value,  which  experience  demon- 
strates to  be  a  low  estimate. 

Illustration  No.  1. 

On  an  inventory  of  $1,000,  where  the  labor  value  is  75  per  cent  of 
the  total,  the  laid-down  value  of  this  inventory  is: 

Original   inventory $1, 000 

25  per  cent  duty 2riO 

Interest  and  transportation  charges 25 

Total  present  laid-down  value 1,275 

If  produced  in  the  United  States  at  wages  three  times  as  great  as 
covered  by  the  inventory  on  an  inventory  consisting  of  75  per  cent 
labor  and  25  per  cent  merchandise  stock,  the  laid-down  value  of  the 
$1,000  inventory  is : 

Merchandise  stock $2r»0 

Labor 2. 250 

Total  present  laid-down  value,  American  manufacture 2,  500 

If  a  tariff  of  75  per  cent,  as  proposed,  prevailed,  the  conditions 
would  be  as  follows : 

Original    inventory $1, 000 

75  per  cent  duty 750 

Interest  and  transportation  charges 25 

Total  proposed  laid-down  value  of  $1,000  inventory 1. 775 

Illustration  No,  2. 

On  an  inventory  of  $1,000,  where  the  labor  value  is  50  per  cent  of 
the  total,  the  laid-down  value  of  $1,000  inventory  is  $1,275. 

If  produced  in  the  United  States,  at  wages  three  times  as  j!:!e»t  as 
covered  by  the  inventory  value,  consisting  of  50  per  cent  lal>or  and 
50  per  cent  merchandise  stock,  the  laid-down  value  of  the  $1,000 
inventory  is: 

Merchandise   stock $-'»*^> 

Labor 1.  5<i0 

Total  present  laid-down  value,  American  manufacture 2, 000 

If  a  tariff  of  75  per  cent  prevailed,  the  total  laid-down  value  of 
the  $1,000  inventory  would  be  $1,775. 

Illustration  No.  3. 


1  inventory  of  $1,000,  where  the  labor  value  is  25  per  cent  of 
1,  the  laid-down  value  of  $1,000  inventory  is  $1,275. 


On  an 
the  total, 

If  produced  in  the  United  States  at  wages  three  times  as  great  iis 
covered  by  the  inventory,  value  on  an  inventory  consisting  of  25  per 
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cent  labor  and  75  per  cent  merchandise  stock,  the  laid-down  value  of 
the  $1,000  inventory  is: 

Merchandise  stock $750 

Labor 750 

Total  present  laid-down  value,  American  manufacture 1, 500 

If  a  tariff  of  75  per  cent  prevailed,  the  total  present  laid-down 
value  on  this  inventory  would  be  $1,775. 

Conclvsion. 

From  the  above  tables  it  is  apparent  that  with  a  tariff  of  75  per 
cent  the  merchandise  stock  values  of  the  average  inventory  would 
have  to  be  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the  total  inventory  before  the 
American  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  deliver  the  goods  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  price  quoted  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

STATEHEIin  OF  HR.  WILLIAM  PASEES  CTTTTER,  REPSESENTINa 
THE  BTTYINa  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HBRABY  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  submit  something  now,  or  to  com- 
plete what  has  been  said  ? 

Mr.  Cutter.  I  want  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  any  change  in  the 
free  list  of  books,  in  behalf  of  libraries. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  printed  brief? 

Mr.  Cutter.  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  some  remarks  in  notes  here. 

The  Chairman.  A  written  or  a  printed  brief? 

Mr.  Cutter.  I  have  a  written  brief.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  sub- 
mit this  in  written  form  and  to  read  only  one  or  two  extracts  from  it, 
with  your  permission. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  libraries  of  this 
country,  to  protest  against  any  curtailment  of  the  privilege  of  im- 
portation free  of  duty  books  for  public  libraries.  The  first  is  that 
such  action  as  I  suggest  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  institutions  to  te  benefited  are  such  as  have  been 
established  solely  for  the  intellectual  uplifting  of  our  race.  They 
are  not  institutions  conducted  for  profit,  out  on  the  contrary  they  are 
often  hampered  for  funds,  and  their  usefulness  is  impaired  by  a  lack 
of  financial  resources. 

The  other  point  is  in  regard  to  protection  for  the  American  printer, 
which  I  believe  is  the  basis  of  the  argument  of  the  printer  for  remov- 
ing that  privilege  from  the  free  list.  I  have  brought  some  figures 
here  from  my  own  library,  from  my  own  experience,  in  which  I 
have  attempted  to  estimate  the  amount  of  protection  that  would  be 
accorded  to  the  American  printer  by  the  putting  books  that  we  im- 
port free  on  the  dutiable  list.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  total 
importations  were  about  six  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars,  or  about 
2.7  per  cent  of  the  total  books  in  the  country  produced  or  imported. 
The  duties  from  importations  were  about  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  wages  paid  for  the  production  of  the  articles  were  $49,000,000, 
or  about  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finislied,  manufactured  or 
printed  article.  The  wage  cost  of  the  imported  article  if  printed  in 
the  United  States,  therefore,  would  on  this  basis  be  20  per  cent  of 
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the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  which  is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  pub- 
lisher's wholesale  price,  or  would  be  5  per  cent  of  the  importation 
value.  That  is  the  wagne  value  of  the  books  that  we  buy.  On  the 
duty-free  importations  it  would  be  $168,759,  whereas  the  duty,  if 
paid,  would  be  $843,795.  In  other  words,  our  friends,  the  printers, 
are  asking  the  public  institutions  of  this  country  to  tax  themselves 
$25  for  every  $5  of  protection. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you,  public  libraries  are  importing 
only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  books  currently  printed, 
from  all  sources,  per  annum,  and  of  these  only  $100,000  worth,  those 
printed  in  English,  would  probably  be  printed  in  this  country.  I  took 
my  bills  for  the  last  four  years  and  checked  off  those  which  by  any 
possibility  would  be  ever  printed  in  this  country  commercially. 
These  would  cost  the  manufacturer  $20,000,  and  the  wage-earner's 
share  would  be  $5,000.  I  submit  it  is  not  right  to  ask  this  committee 
to  change  that  item  in  the  free  list  so  that  188,000  printers  could  get 
$5,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  advocating  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  on  foreign  books  imported  for  public  libraries? 

Mr.  Cutter.  I  understood  from  the  newspaper  reports  that  such  a 
thing  would  be  advocated  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  Cutter.  From  500  to  504. 

The  Chairman.  The  contention  is  simply  with  reference  to  rebound 
books,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Cutter.  Yes,  sir.    I  can  speak  of  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  The  complaint  is  made  that  the  public  libraries 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  paragraph  to  have  books  rebound  in 
Europe  and  brought  in  here  in  order  to  save  the  expense  on  binding? 

Mr.  Cutter.  No,  sir;  I  am  doing  that  myself.  That  is  not  the 
reason.  We  can  not  get  the  work  done  in  this  country  as  well.  We 
have  tried. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  the  complaint,  and  that  is  what  you 
are  contending  against? 

Mr.  Cutter,  i  es,  sir ;  I  am  contending  against  that  complaint  sim- 
ply because  we  have  tried,  gentlemen,  to  get  that  work  done,  and  can 
not  have  it  done  as  well  here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  work  is  what  t 

Mr.  Cutter.  Eebinding  books,  so  that  they  can  be  circulated  from 
100  to  150  times.  We  have  not  been  able  to  have  it  done  satisfactorily 
here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  peculiar  character  of  binding  is  that  which  can 
not  be  done  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Cutter.  We  can  not  make  the  binders  understand  what  we 
want.  It  is  not  a  different  kind  of  binding.  A  man  abroad  has  a 
patent  method  of  sewing,  which  can  not  be  used  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  AVhat  would  be  the  effect  of  admitting  free  all  books 
of  foreign  authors  printed  abroad,  and  in  ordinary  binding? 

Mr.  Cutter.  It  would  be  the  best  thing,  sir,  I  think,  for  the  people 
of  this  country,  speaking  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  that  could 
be.    It  would  make  books  very  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  figured  out  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss 
to  anybody? 

Mr.  Cutter.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 
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Mr.  Crttmfagker.  Would  it  not  affect  the  interests  of  printers  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Cutter.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  It  would  affect  pub- 
lishers who  are  not  middlemen  selling  manufactured  articles. 

(Mr.  Cutter  filed  the  following  docimient) : 

BEKABKS  OF  WILLIAM  PABKES  CTTTTER,  SEPSESENTING  THE 
AKEBICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOGIATIOIT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  before 
you  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Library  Association,  an 
organization  having  2,000  members,  and  the  only  organization  which 
can  speak  for  the  libraries  of  this  country.  1  may  say,  therefore, 
that  I  am  here  to  speak  for  6,000  libraries,  containing  60,000,000 
volumes,  adding  yearly  3,000,000  volumes,  and  expending  yearly 
$10,000,000.  Through  these  libraries,  I  mav  fairly  claim  to  repre- 
sent a  majority  of  the  reading  public  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  here  to  protest  against  any  curtailment  of  the  privilege  of 
duty-free  importation  which  these  institutions  have  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years.  I  am  here  to  advocate  the  inclusion  in  any  bill  you 
may  recommend  of  a  clause  or  paragraph  similar  to  that  in  the 
existing  law,  allowing  of  duty-free  importation  of  printed  matter 
for  the  use  of  such  libraries,  educational  institutions,  and  societies, 
and  would  suggest,  if  any  amendment  is  made  of  existing  law,  such 
amendment  should  be  in  the  line  of  extending  the  privilege  rather 
than  of  curtailing  it. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  urge  your  committee  to  this  action* 
The  fir^  is  fundamental.  It  is  because  such  action  as  I  suggest  is 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States;  the  institu- 
tions to  oe  benefited  are  such  as  have  been  established  solely  for  the 
intellectual  uplifting  of  our  race ;  they  are  not  institutions  conducted 
for  commercial  profit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  hampered  for 
funds  and  their  usefulness  impaired  by  fack  of  financial  resources. 
Any  help  that  can  be  g^ven  to  them  by  this  Government  is  helping 
the  education  of  the  citizen,  on  whose  intelligence  our  prosperity  as 
a  nation  and  a  republic  must  depend. 

And,  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Government  is  slight  compared  with  the  benefit  conferred.  The 
total  imports  of  books  and  other  printed  matter  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Julv  30  was  valued  at 
$6,541,309,  and  of  this  material,  $3,879,182  was  im^ported  free  of  duty. 
The  material  allowed  free  entry  is  of  three  classes.  First,  books 
wholly  in  foreign  languages;  second,  books  in  English  which  have^ 
been  printed  twenty  years ;  third,  books  imported  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  use  by  libraries,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  societies  of  a  literary  and  scientific  char- 
acter. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  importation  of  books  in  foreign 
languages  and  of  books  printed  previous  to  1888  make  up  90  per  cent 
of  flie  total  of  duty-free  importations.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is 
my  impression  after  fifteen  years'  experience.  I  can  confidently  say 
that  the  total  importation  or  new  books  in  English  by  libraries"  does 
not  exceed  a  quarter  million  dollars  per  year.  On  these,  the  duty 
would  amount  to  about  $62,500. 
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Now,  as  to  the  protection  for  the  American  workman,  for  we  all 
want  to  protect  him,  if  we  do  no  great  wrong  to  other  interests. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  books  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  $3,379,182 
were  admitted  free  of  duty.  Under  the  existing  law,  three  classes  of 
books  may  be  imported  duty  free :  Books  in  foreign  languages,  books 
which  have  been  printed  twenty  years,  books  for  libraries  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  Neither  oi  the  first  two  classes  would  naturally 
be  printed  to  any  great  extent  by  American  workmen,  and  there 
would,  from  the  protective  standpoint,  be  no  reason  for  putting  a 
duty  on  them.  Ot  books  printed  in  the  English  language  smce  1888, 
libraries  and  public  institutions  are  the  sole  duty-free  importers.  I 
do  not  believe,  after  fifteen  years'  experience,  that  of  these  over  a 

Juarter  of  million  dollars'  worth  are  imported  every  year.  Of  these, 
rom  their  very  nature,  few  would  be  reprinted  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  believe  that  $100,000  worth  would  be  so  reprinted.  The'^cost  of 
manufacturing  a  book  is  about  20  per  cent  of  its  net  selling  price, 
and  the  cost  ot  the  labor  involved  is  httle  more  than  5  per  cent. 

According  to  the  census  of  1905  (Bulletin  79,  published  in  1907), 
the  total  product  of  the  book  and  joo  printing  establishments  in  this 
country  was  $233,230,842.  The  total  importations  were  $6,451,309, 
or  2.76  per  cent  of  the  total  books  in  the  country.  The  duty-free 
importations  were  about  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  wages  paid 
for  the  production  of  these  articles  were  $49,061,030,  or  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  printed  article.  The  wage  cost  of  the  im- 
ported article,  if  printed  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  would  on 
this  basis  be  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  which  is  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  publishers'  wholesale  price,  or  would  be  5  per 
cent  of  the  importation  value.  On  the  duty-free  importations  it 
would  be  $168,759,  whereas  the  duty,  if  paid,  would  be  $843,795.  In 
other  words,  our  friends  the  printers  are  asking  the  public  institu- 
tions of  this  country  to  tax  themselves  $25  for  every  $5  of  protection. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you,  public  libraries  are  importing 
onlv  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  books  currently  printed, 
and  of  these  only  $100,000  worth  would  probably  be  printed  in  this 
country.  These  would  cost  to  manufacture  $25,000,  and  the  wage- 
earners'  share  of  this  would  be  $5,000.  It  is  to  afford  this  protection 
that  you  are  asked  to  tax  the  educational  institutions  of  this  country. 
Who  gets  the  protection  if  the  printer,  binder,  and  color  printer 
does  not?  Let  me  point  out  that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  ^eater 
than  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  book  m  this  country.  It  is  over 
100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture.  AVho  is  protected?  As 
usual,  the  middleman.  The  publisher  pays  only  2  or  3  per  cent  of  his 
selling  price  in  greater  wages  for  American  workmen,  and  wishes  to 
pocket  the  other  20  or  more  per  cent  himself. 

As  I  have  above  stated,  the  duty  that  would  be  levied  on  new 
English  books  imported  by  libraries  would  amount,  on  those  books 
that  would  be  reprinted  in  this  country,  to  $25,000.  Were  this  the 
only  result  of  abolishing  the  privilege  of  free  entry,  I  should  be  less 
insistent  on  having  that  privilege  retained.  But  it  is  the  smallest 
part  of  the  result. 

The  true  inwardness  of  the  arguments  for  doing  away  with  free 
importation  lies  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  lew  firms  in  New 
York  City  to  gain  for  themselves  an  absolute  control  of  the  price  at 
which  a  book  may  be  sold  or  imported.     I  hesitate  to  use  your  time 
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to  explain  a  history  of  this  attempt,  but  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  real  reason  back  of  the  attack  on  free  importation. 

I  shall  therefore  read  you  certain  documents  which  are  pertinent. 
I  am  quoting  from  a  decision  of  Justice  Dowlin  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  rendered  November  19,  1907,  in  the  case 
of  Isidor  Straus,  and  another  against  American  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion and  others.    I  am  reading  the  findings  of  the  law. 

1.  That  the  agreenients  and  reeolutions  of  the  two  associations  (The  Ameri- 
can Publishers'  Association  and  The  American  Booksellers'  Association)  and 
their  respective  meml>er8  were  intended  to  and  did  prevent  competition  in  the 
supply  of  books,  copyrighted  and  uncopyrighted,  from  the  Ist  day  of  May,  1901, 
to  and  Including  the  1st  day  of  April,  1904. 

2.  That  such  agreements  and  resolutions  were  unlawful  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  1899,  chapter  600,  so  far  as  they  related  to  uncopyrighted  books. 

3.  That  such  agreements  and  resolutions  of  the  two  associations  and  their 
respective  members,  so  far  as  they  related  to  uncopyrighted  books,  constituted 
an  unlawful  agreement,  arrangement,  and  combination  whereby  a  monoix)ly  In 
the  manufacture,  production,  and  sale  in  this  State  of  an  article  or  commodity 
of  common  use  was  or  may  have  been  created,  established,  and  maintained. 

The  American  Publishers'  Association  and  the  American  Book- 
sellers' Association,  controlling  over  90  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  books, 
therefore,  were  engaged  for  three  years  in  an  unlawful  combination 
to  control  the  price  of  a  commodity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  copyrighted  books  are  excepted  from  this 
decision.  But  in  this  particular  we  have  a  final  opinion.  The  case 
of  Bobbs-Merrill  versus  Straus  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  during  the  present  year.  It  hinged  on  the  right 
to  control  prices  of  copyright  books,  and  it  was  in  effect  decided 
that  the  copyright  laws  gave  no  such  right. 

For  two  years  the  publishers  have  sought  to  have  introduced  in  a 
new  copyright  bill  such  phraseology  as  will  confirm  them  absolutely 
in  their  control  of  prices.  They  have  sought  to  prohibit  libraries 
from  importing  foreign  editions  of  books  copyrighted  in  this  coun- 
try; they  invented  many  combinations  of  words  to  effect  this;  but 
they  have  signally  failed  to  convince  the  committees  on  patents  that 
such  action  was  wise. 

Now,  when  they  are  not  able  to  accomplish  the  result  through 
the  copyright  committee,  they  ask  you  to  enact  legislation  giving  this 
monopoly  to  them.  They  have  successively  used  the  retail  book- 
seller and  the  author  as  a  catspaw ;  now  it  is  the  printer. 

They  wish  to  make  us  pay  duty  because  we  have  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  in  the  price  of  books  by  the  competit'on  of  English 
editions.  Of  one  of  these  houses,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
the  majority  of  the  books  they  sell  are  noncopyrighted  books,  printed 
in  England,  and  having  a  new  title-page  with  a  New  York  imprint. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  printers  or  the  author  benefit  by  any 
increase  of  price.  Indeed,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  chief 
publishing  houses  of  New  York  City  are  now  nonunion  shops,  and 
that  the  publishers  with  whom  some  of  us  have  had  to  do  are  the 
most  strenuous  fighters  of  the  unions.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  as  a 
result  of  this  system  the  retail  dealers  in  books  achieved  sudden 
wealth.  Almost  any  dealer  will  tell  you  that  there  is  little  money 
in  the  new  book  business. 

Now,  you  are  asked  to  curtail  our  privilege  of  importation,  not 
that  the  American  workman  can  get  more  work  or  more  wages,  not 
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that  the  author  may  receive  greater  remuneration  for  his  work,  but 
that  a  small  group  of  publishers  in  New  York  City  may  be  able 
to  raise  the  price  of  books,  most  of  them  books  first  published  in 
England,  and  the  public  libraries  must  be  at  their  mercy. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  public  press  and  in  hearings 
before  committees  of  Congress  that  duty-free  importation  of  books 
for  public  libraries  was  mjected  into  the  international  copyright 
bill  of  1891  during  the  very  last  hours  of  the  session.  If  you  will 
examine  the  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
printed  in  1878  you  will  find  this  provision  in  the  free  list  under 
section  2505.  I  hope  when  I  file  papers  with  this  committee  to  show 
that  it  was  adopted  much  earlier,  although  I  suppose  your  committee 
have  this  information  already. 

This  ffroup  of  publishers  has  made  attempts  to  gain  the  control  of 

f rices  through  suits  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  they  failed, 
'hey  tried  and  are  trying  to  convince  the  Committee  on  Patents  of 
the  Senate  and  House  that  control  should  be  given  by  prohibition  of 
importation ;  they  have  failed ;  now  they  come  to  you  with  a  proposi- 
tion to  tax  our  educational  institutions  for  their  benefit.  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  not  listen  to  them.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  sup- 
port us  in  our  contention. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ARTHUR  F.  BICE,  OF  ELIZABETH,  K.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  in  refwence  to  binding  books? 

Mr.  Rice.  No,  sir;  in  regard  to  lithographic  printing,  the  para- 
graph we  have  been  discussing  heretofore.  It  is  m  re^rd  to  pnoto- 
gelatin  printing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  your  name  to  the  clerk? 

Mr.  Bice.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  I  have  an  appointment.  He  notified 
me  I  was  on  the  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  will  ask  for  ten  minutes  and  will  probably  take  less. 
Moreover,  I  will  speak  for  all  the  photo-gelatin  printing  concerns  we 
have,  and  file  their  briefs  so  that  your  time  will  not  be  taken  up. 

Mr,  BoNYNGE.  What  is  the  number  of  the  paragraph? 

Mr.  Rice.  No.  403,  under  manufactures  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  considering  that.  Does  any  other 
gentleman  speak  on  paragraph  No.  400? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  D.  A.  VAN  WINKLE,  BEPSESENTINO  THE 
HAETFORD  CITY  PAPER  COMPANY,  OF  HARTFORD  CITY,  IND. 

Mr.  Van  Winki.e.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the 
Hartford  City  Paper  Company,  of  Hartford  City,  Ind.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  two  special  kinds  of  paper,  one  of  which  we 
call  imitation  parchment  and  the  other  of  which  we  call  glassine  or 
parchment  paper.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
paper  since  1905.  Previous  to  that  time  this  paper  was  not  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  it  which  was  consumed  in 
the  United  States  was  imported  from  Germany  and  Sweden. 

We  find  that  this  paper  is  classified  and  dutiable  under  paragraph 
402  of  the  act  of  1897,  which  brings  it  in  under  unclassified  papers 
bearing  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    This  paper  is  identical  in 
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its  uses  with  parchment  paper,  and  in  many  places  it  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  it,  and  notably  in  the  packing  industries,  by  the 
^rocerymen,  by  the  confectioners  and  bakers,  and  pardiment  paper 
IS  classified  under  paragraph  398  and  bears  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
and  10  cents  ad  valorem. 

The  transparent  papers,  or  pergamyns,  are  used  interchangeably 
with  surface-coated  or  paraffin  papers,  which  are  admitted  under  the 
same  paragraph  and  bear  a  duty  of  2^  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Our  experience  in  the  business  has  taught  us  that  we  are 
not  able  to  make  this  paper  and  put  it  in  competition  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  with  the  imported  article,  for  the  reason  that  the  Germans 
and  Swedes  are  able  to  obtain  their  labor  at  about  41  per  oent  of  our 
cost,  and  are  also  able  to  obtain  their  sulphite  fiber,  from  which  this 
paper  is  made,  at  from  $10  to  $15  a  ton  below  us  for  the  same  grade 
of  stock  in  this  country.  Therefore  they  are  able  to  put  their  paper  in 
the  seaboard  markets  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent  below  our  cost  or  pro- 
duction, whidi  of  course  shuts  us  out  oi  business  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  contention  is  that  parchment 
paper  made  from  wood  pulp  is  now  classified  by  the  courts  as  paper 
otherwise  provided  for  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  desire  to  have  it  classified  as  paper  &ade 
from  rags,  ordinary  parchment  paper? 

Mr.  VAN  Winkle.  Yes,  sir.  The  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
parchment  paper  is  sometimes  made  of  rags  and  sometimes  made  out 
of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  What  relation  does  the  parchment  paper  made 
from  pulp  hear  to  the  other  parchment  paper?  Is  it  substantially 
the  samef 

Mr.  Van  Winkub.  Practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  process  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  It  varies  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  is  about  the  same  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  It  is  about  the  same  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  ccwnmittee  will  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  parchment  paper  made  from 
anvthinff  will  be  classified  as  the  same.    That  would  satisfy  you? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  ask  for  a  change  of  duty? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ask  for  a  change  of  duty  on  all  parchment 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes.  We  ask  that  they  be  classified  the  same 
as  the  papers  with  which  they  come  into  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Van  Winkje,  what  is  it  you  want? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  want  our  paper  taken  from  the  unclassified 
list,  which  it  is  now  in,  and  put  mto  the  classified  list  under  an 
amended  section — 398. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  is  no  difference  in  the  tariff  after  you  change 
it,  what  do  you  want  to  change  it  for? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  in  now  as  paper  not  provided  for  at  the 
loWer  ad  valorem  rate. 
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Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  said  we  did  not  want  to  have  the  tariff 
changed. 

The  Chairman.  As  interpreted  by  the  courts,  there  is  a  difference. 
But  you  desire  to  have  it  the  same? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  start  this  business? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle,  In  1905. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  under  the  same  law  as  you  have  got  now? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  making  money  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  A  little  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  did  you  make?  Let  us  be  perfectly 
frank  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  On  a  300,000  investment  we  are  able  to  earn 
from  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  That  would  be  less  than  8  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  more  than  7  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  would  have  to  stop  to  figure  that  out.  Let  us 
see.    Yes;  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  your  figures  wrong  somewhere;  either  the 
amount  you  are  calculating  on  or  your  percentage. 

Mr.  VAN  Winkle.  I  have  not  figured  it  out  m  per  cent.  We  can 
earn  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  at  the  rate  we  have  been  going  in  the  last 
six  months  on  a  $350,000  investment. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  would  be  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  business — ^what  you  have 
just  said,  "  On  the  basis  of  the  last  six  months,"  and  the  last  six 
months  are  the  worst  six  months  anybody  has  seen  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  ten  years.    Is  not  that  the  honest  truth  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  The  honest  truth  is  that  business  has  been  very 
dull  in  most  lines. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  manufacturing  lines? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  think  there  are  some  exceptions. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  most  of  them.  Now,  take  the  best  six  months,  say. 
in  1907.  How  much  dividend  could  you  make  in  those  six  months  ir 
you  segregated  what  went  before  from  what  came  after? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  are  selling  our  paper  at  as  high  a  price  as 
we  can  get  for  it,  and  under  present  conditions  the  imported  paper 
will  not  allow  us  to  get  any  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  we  have  the  gorgeous  promise  that  everything  is 
going  to  blossom  like  the  rose  from  now  on.    [Laughter.! 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  If  it  blossoms  that  way  it  willbe  all  right.  But 
it  might  not  blossom.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  does  blossom  according  to  programme,  you  will 
not  need  any  increase  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes;  there  would  be  need  of  it,  because  the  im- 
ported article  would  come  in  here  cheaper  than  we  could  produce  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  the  first  ever  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes ;  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  go  on  and  investigate  the  relation 
of  things  in  Germany  and  Sweden  to  America  under  the  Dingley 
rates  before  you  went  into  it? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  thought  we  did,  but  we  were  mistaken. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  employ  somebody  to  tell  you? 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  could  tell  what  the  courts  would  hold.  He 
could  not  employ  that  man  in  the  United  States.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  a  question  of  classification. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  it  is  also  a  question  of  raising  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  If  all  parchment  papers  ought  to  be  reduced,  that 
would  be  a  fair  proposition? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  It  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  man  is  making  a  fair  profit,  instead  of  marking 
up  his  the  other  fellow's  ought  to  be  marked  down. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  want  to  say  that  no  man  considers  3  per  cent 
in  manufacturing  business  a  very  good  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  believe  so,  either,  if  that  is  what  you  got. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  counted  out  interest  and  wear  and  tear  before  you 
commencedj  and  that  dividend  is  "  clear  velvet,"  in  the  language  of 
the  street. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Suppose  there  was  an  accident.  You  know  one 
does  not  want  to  take  too  much  risk  in  the  manufacturing  business. 
We  might  have  an  accident,  or  an  explosion  of  a  boiler,  or  things  like 
that,  that  you  could  not  have  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  but  our  teams  might  run  off  and  destroy  all  the 
machinery  and  everything  we  have. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  anybody  to  put 
money  in  a  3-per-cent  manufacturing  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  now  stated  that  after  counting  out  the 
interest  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  you  still  had  3  per  cent 
velvet. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  did  during  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  during  the  worst  time  we  ever  saw  you  would 
get  your  interest  and  wear  and  tear  and  3  per  cent  profit  for  the  first 
six  months? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  do  not  think  an  interest  charge  on  the  in- 
vestment in  a  manufacturing  industry  should  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  profit.     You  would  not  do  that  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  preciselv  what  we  would  do.  The  right  way 
to  cipher  out  what  you  can  make  as  profit  is  first  to  count  your  inter- 
est on  your  investment. 

Mr.  'Calderhead.  If  that  is  right,  I  would  have  to  give  my  wheat 
away.     [Laughter.] 

Afr.  Clark.  Oh,  no;  you  would  not.  You  are  raising  wheat  on 
that  land  out  there  at  the  rate  of  $125  an  acre. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  what  salary  do  you  pay  to  your 
president  t 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  do  not  pay  him  a  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  anyone  of  your  executive  officers  get  a  salary? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Isoi  excepting  the  general  manager. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  pay  your  general  manager? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  pay  the  general  manager  $2,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  say  the  president  gets  nothing? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  The  president  gets  nothing,  and  the  secretary 
gets  nothing,  and  no  directors  get  anything  at  all,  only  their  percent- 
age of  the  dividends.  If  the  mill  earns  anything,  they  get  it;  if  not, 
they  do  not. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  j^u  do  not  feel  under  present  con- 
ditions, with  the  tax  on  that  imported  article,  that  you  have  made  a 
fair  profit  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  you  want  a  fair  protection  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle,   x  es. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  increased  your  stock  since  you  have  been  in 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  No,  sir.  We  have  increased  our  debts,  because 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  experimenting  to  do  and  a  lot  of  new  machinery 
to  install ;  and  until  the  last  six  months  we  did  not  make  any  money 
at  all ;  in  fact,  we  lost  money. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Van  Winkle. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  want  to  file  this  brief. 

(Following  is  the  brief  filed  by  Mr,  Van  Winkle:) 

BRIEF   ON   BEHALF  OF   THE   HARTFORD   CITY   PAPER   COMPANY,   HARTFORD 

CITY,   IND. 

This  statement  or  brief  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Hartford  City 
Paper  Company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
ana  doing  business  m  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  and  involves  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  under  Schedule  M — pulp,  papers,  and  books,  and 
more  particularly  paragraph  398  of  the  act  of  July  24,  189'T,  as  fol- 
lows, the  portion  italicized  being  particularly  under  discussion : 

Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  If  printe:i,  or  wholly  or 
partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock/ three  ceiits 
per  pound  and  twenty  per  ceutnni  ad  vfttorem ;  parchment  papers^  two  cents 
per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  plain  basic  photographic  pai^ers  for 
albumenizlng,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  albumenlzed  or  Fe-^sitized  paper  or  paper  otherwise  surface- 
coated  for  photographic  purposes,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  section  above  quoted  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  the  portion  italicized  being  added 
thereto : 

Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  grease-proof,  imi- 
tation parchment,  pergamyn  papers  which  have  been  supercaleadered,  and  ren- 
dered  transparent  or  partially  transparent,  and  commercially  known  as  glassine^ 
parchmyn,  and  japanin  papery  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  if  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  Its 
solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  three  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  parchment  papers,  imitation  parchment,  grease-proof,  pergamyn  pa- 
pers, and  papers  of  a  density  sufficient  to  show  blisters  tchen  subjected  to  heat,  two 
cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  plain  basis  photographic  pai)era 
for  albunienizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per  poimd  and  tea 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  albnmenlzed  or  pensltized  paper  or  paper  otherwise  sur- 
face-coated for  photographic  purposes,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  suggested  amendments  are  descriptive  of  various  grades  of 
paper  manufactured  by  the  company  on  whose  behalf  this  statement 
IS  made  by  other  companies  in  the  United  States.  These  papers 
come  into  open  and  direct  competition  with  the  same  class  of  papers 
now  imported  into  this  country,  mostly  from  Germany  and  Sweden. 
The  imported  product,  under  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury hereafter  referred  to,  is  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
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the  italicized  portion  of  the  general  provision  of  paragraph  402,  as 
follows,  the  italics  being  ours : 

Paper  han^ngs  and  paper  for  sc^eeus  or  fireboards,  and  all  other  paper  not  ape- 
dally  provided  for  in  this  act,  tiocnty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  Jacquard 
•designs  of  one-line  paper,  or  pnrts  of  such  designs,  finished  or  unfinished, 
tblrty-flve  per  centum  ad  >alorem;  nil  Jacquard  designs  cut  on  Jacquard  cards, 
or  parts  of  such  designs,  finished  or  unfinished,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 
ralorem. 

It  is  contended  that  these  papers,  now  being  imported  into  this 
country  under  the  commercial  names  of  grease-proof,  pergamyn, 
imitation  parchment,  No.  2  parchment,  glassine,  parchmyn,  and 
japanin,  and  sold  in  competition  with  the  same  grade  of  paper  manu- 
factured here,  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  in  under  the  general 
classification  as  provided  in  paragraph  402,  and  that  paragraph  398 
should  be  amended  as  above  suggested  so  as  to  clearly  include  these 
grades  of  paper  in  the  classification  of  papers  there  described  to 
which  they  are  similar  either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  the  use 
to  which  they  may  be  applied. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  should  be  done,  and  we  shall 
refer  to  some  of  them  briefly: 

Reasons  for  classification  under  paragraph  398. 

1.  Present  construction :  It  was  probably  intended  by  the  f ramers 
of  the  act,  under  the  desi^ation  "  parchment  papers,^  to  include  all 
other  papers  which,  in  point  of  either  material,  quality,  texture,  or 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  put,  are  similar  to  parchment  papers. 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question,  imitation  parch- 
ment, grease-proof,  pergamyn,  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin 
f>apers  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country  at  all  and  were  but 
ittle  used.  However,  it  was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  Con- 
fess in  framing  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  to  give  to  the  descriptive 
words  "  parchment  papers "  a  narrow  construction  or  to  brin^ 
within  their  meaning  only  such  papers  as  were  made  of  a  particular 
material  or  in  a  particular  manner.  That  this  is  so  is  evident  from> 
section  7  of  the  same  act,  which  we  quote  in  full : 

That  each  and  erefy  Imported  article,  not  enuniernted  in  tliis  act.  wliich  is 
similar,  either  In  mrterial,  quality,  texture,  or  tlie  use  to  wlilcb  it  may  be 
applied,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  act  as  chnrjjej^ble  with  duty,  shall 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particul- rs  before  mentioneti;  and  if  any  non- 
enumerated  article  equally  resembles  two  or  more  eiiumeruted  articles  on  which 
different  rates  of  duty  are  charge?  ble,  there  shall  be  levied  on  such  nonenumer* 
ated  article  the  same  mte  of  duty  as  is  chprpeable  on  the  article  which  it  resem- 
bles paying  the  higher  rate  of  duty ;  and  on  articles  not  enumerated,  manufac- 
tured of  two  or  more  materials,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate 
at  which  the  snme  would  be  chargeable  if  composed  wholly  of  the  component 
Biaterlal  thereof  of  chief  value;  and  the  wor:!8  "comi)onent  material  of  chief 
vrlue/*  wherever  used  hi  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  mean  thJ  t  component  material 
which  shall  exceed  in  value  any  other  single  compone'^t  material  of  the  article: 
and  the  value  of  each  component  material  shall  be  determined  by  the  ascertained 
value  of  swch  material  in  its  condition  as  found  in  the  article.  If  two  or  more 
rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  any  imported  article,  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the 
highest  of  such  rates. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Stone  et  al.  (101  Fed.  Rep.,  713), 
decided  February  9,  1900,  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  second  cir- 
cuit, this  question  was  very  briefly  considered.    The  case  arose  on  an 
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appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  by  Stone  and  others, 
who  were  importers,  from  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers affirming  a  classification  for  duty  by  the  collector  of  certain 
imported  merchandise. 

It  appears  from  the  opinion  of  the  district  judge  that  "  imitation 

Earchment,"  "  parchment  No.  2"  or  "  grease-proof  wrapping  paper," 
ad  been  classified  for  duty  under  paragraph  308,  Schedule  M,  of  the 
act  of  1894,  at  30  per  cent,  as  parchment  paper.  The  importers  pro- 
tested, claiming  that  it  was  dutiable  under  paragraph  313  or  under 
paragraph  310  of  said  act,  as  paper,  or  manufactures  of  paper  not 
specifically  provided  for.  The  district  judge  held  that  the  decision 
of  the  general  appraisers  should  be  reversed,  and  this  decision  was 
affirmed  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  time  this  case  was  considered  no  paper 
of  the  kind  designated  as  grease-proof,  imitation  parchment,  or 
parchment  No.  2,  was  being  manufactured  in  this  country  and  the  de- 
cision was  made  wholly  without  reference  to  its  effect  upon  manufac- 
turers of  the  same  class  of  paper  here.  Moreover,  section  2499,  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  1878,  was  then  in  force  and  very 
similar  in  efi'ect,  if  not  in  language,  to  section  7  of  the  act  of  1897. 
We  quote  as  follows : 

Tbere  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  each  and  every  nonenunierated 
article  which  bears  a  similitude,  either  in  material,  quality,  texture  or  the  use 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  title  as  chargeable 
with  duty,  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  and  charged  on  the  enumerated 
article  w^hich  it  most  resembles  In  any  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned;  and 
if  any  nonenumerated  article  equally  lesembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles, 
on  which  different  rates  of  duty  are  charged,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  on  such  nonenumerated  article  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the 
article  w^hich  it  resembles  paying  the  highest  duty ;  and  on  all  articles  manufac- 
tured from  two  or  mo!e  materials  the  duty  shall  be  aspessed  at  the  highest  rate 
&t  which  any  of  its  component  parts  may  be  chargeable. 

The  effect  of  this  section  probably  was  not  considered  at  all,  and 
probably  was  not  even  callea  to  the  attention  of  the  court  in  United 
States  V.  Stone,  supra,  for  it  is  not  referred  to  in  any  way  by  either 
of  the  courts  that  considered  the  question.  From  the  language  of 
the  opinion  of  the  district  judge,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the 
"imitation  parchment,"  "parchment  Jso.  2,"  and  "grease-proof 
wrapping  paper,"  the  imported  articles,  were  very  similar  in  many 

Particulars  to  the  parchment  papers  referred  to  in  section  308, 
chedule  M,  of  the  act  of  1894.  With  this  admitted  similarity,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  court  would  have  sustained  the  general  ap- 
praisers in  their  decision  to  classify  these  importations  as  parcn- 
ment  papers  if  section  2499  had  been  referred  to  or  considered  in 
njiv  way. 

l^he  Treasury  Department,  in  Decision  No.  22,163,  followed  tlie 
case  of  United  States  v.  Stone,  supra,  and  it  has  been  the  practice 
since  that  decision  in  1900  to  admit  all  these  papers  described  as 
grease-proof,  pergamyn,  imitation  parchment,  glassine,  parchmyn. 
and  japanin  under  the  general  classification  of  section  402,  act  oi 
1897. 

Since  1895  the  above-described  papers  have  been  made  in  this 
country.  The  industry  is  new  and,  in  view  of  the  facts  presented 
here,  the  case  demands  a  new  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
parchment  papers  and  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  section  7, 
Eupra,  on  the  whole  matter. 
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2.  Parchment:  A  true  parchment  is  the  skin  of  a  calf,  sheep,  or 
goat,  prepared  for  writing  on.  Parchment  papers,  the  term  used  in 
paragraph  398,  should  be  given  a  broad  construction  and  include 
all  papers  that  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  real  parchment  and 
derive  their  name  from  that  fact.  Grease-proof,  pergamyn — one  of 
the  names  of  the  imported  grease-proof — and  other  papers  manu- 
factured by  this  company  have  many  of  the  qualities  of  parchment 
papei-s  and,  while  differing  in  name,  are  largely  used  for  the  same 
purposes. 

3.  Grease-proof:  The  grease-proof  and  parchmyn  papers,  which 
terms  apply  to  all  the  papers  manufactured  by  this  company,  in  many 
cases  are  substituted  for  parchment  paper ;  both  our  papers  and  parch- 
ment papers  are  largely  used  by  meat  packers  in  this  country  for  the 
same  purpose,  viz,  wrapping  smoked  meats,  lining  lard  pails  and 
tubs.  They  are  also  used  interchangeably  by  grocerymen,  bakers, 
confectioners,  poultry  packers,  and  soap  manufacturers.  Our  papers 
are  used  because  of  the  quality  thej'  possess  of  being  practically  im- 
pervious to  greases.    Parchment  papers  have  the  same  quality. 

4.  Process  of  manufacture:  Parchment  ])aper  which  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  papers  manufactured  by  this  company  is  pro- 
duced by  subjecting  paper  known  as  '•  unsized  "'  or  "  waterleaf ,"  made 
of  cotton  or  sulphite  fiber,  or  both  in  combination,  to  a  bath  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  renders  it  practically  impervious  to  grease^  while 
the  paper  manufactured  by  this  company  is  rendered  impervious  to 
greases  by  treating  the  sulphite  fiber  from  which  it  is  nuide  in  such 
maimer,  by  mechanical  appliances,  as  to  gelatinize  it,  making  the 
resultant  sheet  of  paper  veiy  dense,  nonporous,  and  therefore  practi- 
cally impervious  to  greases. 

5.  Similarity  in  appearance:  The  papers  manufactured  by  this 
company  are  not  only  used  as  a  substitute  for  parchment  paper  in 
many  cases,  but  they  are  so  similar  to  it  that  it  is  often  difficult,  ex- 
cept by  an  expert,  to  detect  any  difference  at  all  between  them. 
Attached  hereto  are  samples  of  our  grease-proof  paper,  marked  '*  Ex- 
hibit A,"  of  imj)orted  grease-proof  paper,  marked  ''  Exhibit  B,''  and 
of  parchment  paper,  marked  ''  Exhibit  C."' 

f>.  Requires  skilled  labor:  The  process  of  manufacturing  the  papers 
produced  by  this  company  requires  the  highest  skilled  and  the  high- 
est priced  labor  used  in  the  j)aper  industry.  The  results  obtained  are 
the  most  j)erfect  possible  from  the  use  of  wood  fiber. 

7.  Production  limited :  The  care  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  papers  I'enders  the  jiroduction  from  a  given  unit  of 
labor  very  small ;  therefore  the  cost  of  labor  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  total  cost  of  production. 

8.  Cost  of  jji'oduction  and  labor  cost :  These  papers  are  largely  pro- 
tluced  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  both  of  which  countries  export  their 
product  to  this  country  where  it  is  sold  in  competition  with  the  same 
grades  of  paper  manufactured  here.  Attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  G  is 
a  statement  of  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  this  class  of 
paper,  showing  the  cost  of  labor  in  German  and  Swedish  mills  to  be 
about  42  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  mill  of  the  same  capacity  in 
product  to  this  country,  where  it  is  sold  in  competition  with  the  same 
from  which  the  paper  is  made  is  at, least  $10  per  ton  less  to  the  Ger- 
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man  and  Swedish  mills  than  the  price  of  American  sulphite  from 
which  our  paper  is  made. 

9.  Amount  imported  and  American  production:  Effort  has  been 
made  to  obtain  a  correct  statement  of  the  amount  of  these  papers 
imported  into  this  country,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  come  in 
under  the  unclassified  list,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  exact  in- 
formation. From  the  best  information  obtained — that  is,  from  our 
knowledge  of  w^hat  is  used  by  the  large  consumers  and  other  informa- 
tion from  the  importers  themselves,  we  believe  that  the  amount  ex- 
ceeds 10,000  tons  annually,  all  of  which,  representing  a  value  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  per  year,  would  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
if  adequate  protection  w^ere  afforded.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  the  use 
of  this  class  of  papers  is  growing  rapidly. 

10.  Cost  delivered :  On  account  of  the  low  cost  of  labor  and  of  raw 
material  and  the  low  cost  of  ocean  freights,  the  Germans  and  Sw^edes 
are  able  to  deliver  this  paper  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards 
at  a  price  varying  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton  below  our  cost  of  produc- 
tion, as  shown  in  Exhibit  "  H  "  attached  hereto,  which  exhibit  sets 
out  the  prices  at  which  the  foreign  product  has  been  purchased  by 
New  York  importers  from  1902  to  1908,  inclusive.  Exhibit  "H"^' 
further  shows  that  since  1905,  w^hen  this  company  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  papers,  the  price  of  the  foreign  product,  especially  that 
grade  known  as  "  Parchmyn  "  has  been  reduced  an  average  of  $10 
per  ton  below  the  price  at  which  it  was  offered  previous  to  that  year. 

11.  Synonymous  terms:  The  terms  "imitation  parchment," 
"  grease-proof,"  and  "  pergamyn  "  are  synonymous  terms,  being  sira- 
plj'  trade  names  for  the  same  grade  of  paper,  and  are  applied  to  the 
grade  of  this  paper  which  is  nontransparent,  and  the  terms  "glassine," 
"  parchmyn,"  and  "  japanin  "  paper  are  synonymous  and  are  applied 
to  the  grade  of  this  paper  which  is  transparent.  All  of  these  papers 
are  produced  from  the  same  basis,  the  transparent  grade  being  the 
result  of  an  advanced  process  to  which  the  nontransparent  base  has 
been  subjected. 

12.  Waxed  or  parafined  papers:  At  the  present  time  we  understand 
that  all  imported  waxed  or  paraffined  papers  are  classified  and  duita- 
ble  as  surface-coated  papers  under  paragraph  308.  This  class  of 
paper  is  used  interchangeably  with  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin 
papers  by  confectioners,  bakers,  grocerymen,  packers,  butchers,  soap 
makers,  and  others  for  w^rapping  merchandise,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  use  a  transparent  paper  for  showing  the  contents  of  the  package 
and  a  paper  impervious  to  grease,  to  protect  the  customers'  hands 
from  the  greases  or  fats  of  the  contents  of  the  package. 

Attached  hereto  is  Exhibit  D,  showing  sample  of  waxed  papers, 
and  Exhibits  E  and  F,  showing  samples  of  glassine,  parchmyn,  and 
japanin  papers,  all  of  which  in  many  cases  are  used  for  identically 
the  same  purposes. 

13.  Process  of  manufacture :  Waxed  paper,  made  for  the  purposes 
above  stated,  is  made  of  sulphite  fiber  and  then  coated  with  paraffin, 
which  gives  it  a  transparency  and  renders  it  partially  impervious  to 
water  and  greases.  Glassine  paper  is  made  oi  the  same  material  and 
rendered  transparent  and  partially  impervious  to  grease  and  water, 
as  heretofore  stated,  by  mechanical  processes,  and  is  preferred  by 
many  users  for  the  reason  it  is  not  coated  with  paraffin  and  contains 
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no  oils,  greases,  nor  chemicals,  and  because  of  its  purity  is  an 
ideal  food  wrapper. 

14.  Classified  as  surface-coated  papers :  Since  both  classes  of  paper, 
viz,  waxed  paper  and  glassine,  are  not  only  similar  in  appearance,  but 
are  made  from  the  same  material  and  are  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
they  should  therefore  be  classified  the  same  as  surface-coated  papers, 
under  the  authority  of  section  7. 

15.  General:  It  will  be  noted  that  no  request  is  made  for  an  in- 
crease of  tariff  rates  affecting  the  paper  industry,  but  this  grade  of 
paper  wlrich  is  now  being  imported  into  this  country  and  which  comes 
m  direct  competition  with  the  same  grade  of  paper  manufactured 
by  this  company  and  other  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  is  now 
made  dutiable  under  the  unclassified  list  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
have  shown  that  some  grades  of  this  paper  are  used  interchangeably 
with  parchment  paper;  that  for  many  uses  they  are  equally  as  good  as 
the  parchment  paper.  We  have  shown  that  other  grades  of  this  paper 
are  used  intercnangeably  with  waxed  papers,  now  classified  as  sur- 
faced paper;  that  for  many  purposes  they  are  as  good  as  waxed  paper 
and  for  many  purposes  very  much  better;  that  it  requires  an  expert 
to  detect  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  papers,  and  that  the 
labor  required  to  produce  it  must  be  as  skillful  and  as  expensive  as 
that  used  to  produce  parchment  paper.  For  these  reasons  it  was  the 
evident  intention  of  the  Congress  which  passed  this  act  that  this 
paper  should  bear  the  same  duty  as  the  parchment  paper  and  that  it 
should  be  classified  in  paragraph  308,  under  Schedule  M — pulp, 
papers,  and  books. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Hartford  Cixr  Paper  Cx)MPANy, 
By  B.  A.  Van  Winkle,  General  Manager, 

Exhibit  A,  sample  of  imitation  parchment,  or  grease-proof,  made 
by  Hartford  City  Paper  Company. 

Exhibit  B,  sample  of  imitation  parchment,  or  grease-proof,  im- 
ported from  Germany. 

Exhibit  C,  sample  of  parchment  made  in  this  country. 

Exhibit  D,  waxed  paper,  classified  as  surface-coated  paper  under 
paragraph  398. 

Exhibit  E,  sample  of  white  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin 
paper,  made  by  Hartford  City  Paper  Company. 

Exhibit  F,  sample  of  white  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin  paper, 
imported  from  Germany. 

Exhibit  G. 

Cost  of  jyroducing  grea^ae-proof  and  glassine  papers^  at  Hartford  City 

Mill,  August  i,  1908, 

The  total  labor  cost  in  an  American  mill  producing  8  tons  of  grease- 
proof and  glassine  papers  is  $169.99  per  day. 
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The  entire  conversion  cost,  not  including  raw  material,  is  $390.96 
per  day,  or  $48.87  per  ton  of  production. 

Bleached  white  grease-proof : 

CJonversion  cost  per  ton H8. 87 

Sulphite 60.50 

Sizing  and  G-P 1. 60 

Total 110.97 

Bleached  white  glassine: 

Cost  for  paper,  net 136.80 

Cost  for  labor. 5.81 

Cost  for  rolls 2.55 

Total 145.16 

The  above  statement  of  cost  of  producing  imitation  parchment, 
grease-proof,  pergamyn,  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin  papers  in 
the  mill  of  the  Hartford  City  Paper  Company  are  made  up  from  the 
records  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  on  August  1, 
1908,  and  are  true,  as  I  verily  believe. 

B.  A.  Van  Winkle, 

General  Manager. 

Itemized  statement  of  cost  of  making  grease-proof  and  glassine  papers 
in  Klara  Fors^  Sweden, 

The  total  labor  cost  in  a  Swedish  or  German  mill  producing  8  tons 
of  grease-proof  and  glassine  papers  is  $85.71  per  day. 

The  entire  conversion  cost,  not  including  raw  material,  is  $261.91 
per  day,  or  $22.74  per  ton  of  production. 

Total  conversion  cost $261.91 

Conversion  cost,  per  ton,  based  on  8  tons  production 32. 74 

Cost  of  sulphite  if  produced  at  mill,  per  ton 28. 00 

Cost  of  sulphite  if  bought 35.00 

Recapitulation  of  cost. 

Cost  of  sulphite  if  produced  at  mill,  per  ton  paper $30.80 

Cost  of  conversion 32. 74 

Sizing 1. 50 

Total  cost 65. 04 

The  above  statement  of  cost  of  making  grease-proof  paper  in 
the  Klara  Fors  (Sweden)  mill  was  given  to  the  Hartiord  City  Paper 
Company  by  one  of  the  owners,  and  is  thoroughly  reliable. 
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Comparison  of  wages  per  day  of  paper-mill  employees  in  Sweden  and  America, 


Sweden. 

America. 

Power  plant: 

En^neers 

Firemen 

«1.00 
.82 
.75 
.69 
.62 

.75 
.70 
.70 

1.15 
.75 
.70 

.75 
.60 
.75 
.60 
.75 
.60 
.60 
.40 
.40 
.75 
.60 

.60 
1.00 

.75 

.60 
3.00 

.75 

1. 00 
.75 
.60 

23.40 

$2.75 
2.00 

Helpers 

Ash  wheelers 

Coal  wheelers —    .    

1.76 
1.50 
1.60 

Beater  room: 

Beatermen... 

Helper.    _ 

2.25 
1.75 
l.fiO 

Mae^ilne  room: 

Machine  tender _ 

Back  tender .    

Finishing  room:                           " 

Rewindermen 

Helpers 

4.00 
2.00 
1.50 

1.75 
1.50 

Cutter  man 

Helper 

Ream  cutter  man. 

Helper 

RoU  wrapper 

Girls 



2.00 
1.50 



2.00 
1.75 
1.30 

.75 

Cutter  man _    

Box  shop— Man 

Miacellaneous: 

l/oaders _ 

Millwright 

1.00 
1.75 
1.50 

1.60 
S.OO 

Helper 

Night  watch _. 

2.00 
1.50 

Sunday  labor,  averages 

Eleetrfdans „ _      

8.24 
2.40 

Supercnlenders: 

Cj*i<^n<ief  m«»n, _.  _, ^.,  ...^    ,  ^.,^_, ._. 

3.46 

Helpers _ _ _ 

1.50 

•   Helpers . 

1.75 

Salaries: 

Superintendent- 
Manager 

Cashier 

Stenographers.  _- 

Shipp-'ng  clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Averages _ _._ 

27.00 

Comparison  of  cost  of  producing  grease-proof  paper  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and 

America. 


Cost  of  sulphite  per  ton. 

Cost  of  conversion 

Sizing 


Germany 

and 
Sweden. 


$30. 80  , 
32.74  I 
1.50 


America. 


$49.51 
48.75 
1.50 


Total  conversion  cost 


6.5.04 


90.86 


Taking  the  unit  of  American  labor  cost  as  100  per  cent,  the  German 
and  Swedish  labor  cost  is  41.7  per  cent. 

Taking  the  unit  of  American  cost  for  raw  material  (sulphite  fiber) 
as  100  per  cent,  the  cost  of  the  German  and  Swedish  raw  material  is 
62  per  cent. 

Taking  the  total  cost  of  American  product  as  100  per  cent,  the  total 
cost  of  the  German  and  Swedish  product  is  65  per  cent. 
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Exhibit  H. 

Prices  of  glassifie  papers ,  f,  o.  &.  Antwerp,  reduced  to  American  standard. 


Wbite  Klasslne: 

1902- 

1933, 1901.  and  1905. 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Natural  glaaslne: 

1902 

19i3,  1904,  and  1905. 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Colored  glassine: 

1902 

1933,  1904,  and  1905. 

1908 

1907 

1908 


Gents  per 

pOODd. 


6.8-^.7 
6.9-4.S 
6.7-^.1 
6.7-6.1 
5.6-5.9 


Prices  of  grease-proof  parchment  /.  o.  6.  Antwerp  or  Gottenburg,  reduced  to 

American  standard. 


Pfennig 
per  kilo. 

Cents  per 
poond. 

Grease  proof: 

1906                   "Ill          1""_I"~IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"IIIIIII 

37} 

41 

3cA 

4.8 
4.8 

4.46 
4.28 

The  above  statements  of  cost  were  given  by  reliable  importers  from 
actual  purchases  made  from  various  mills  in  Germany  and  Sweden, 
and  fairly  represent  the  range  of  j^rices  during  those  years. 

Reduction  in  the  German  and  Swedish  prices  on  greaae-pj'oof  and 
glassine  papers  since  1905^  in  which  year  the  Hartford  City  Paper 
Company  began  manufacturing  these  papers  in  the  United  States. 

Price  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  of  white  glassine  in  1905,  5.5 
cents;  in  1908,  5  cents.  Reduction  since  1905,  $10  per  ton.  Price  per 
pound  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  of  natural  glassine  in  1905,  4.1  cents;  in. 
1908,  3.83  cents.  Reduction  since  1905,  $C  per  ton.  Price  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  of  colored  glassine,  in  1905,  5.9  cents;  in  1908,  5.5 
cents.  Reduction  since  1905,  $8  per  ton.  Price  per  pound  f.  o.  b. 
Gottenborg  of  No.  1  grease-proof,  in  1905,  4.8  cents;  in  1908,  4.23 
cents.     Reduction  since  1905,  $11.40  per  ton. 

Costs  of  imported  glassine  paper  compared  to  cost  of  producing  same 
in  the  Hartford  City  Paper  Company^ s  mill,,  Hartford  City.,  Ind. 

White  glassine  of  German  manufacture  costs  the  importer  now 
$100  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp.    Same  grade  of  paper  costs  Hart'ford 
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City  Paper  Company  to  manufacture  $145.16.  No.  1  grease  proof,  of 
Swedish  manufacture,  costs  the  importer  now  $g4.60  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Gottenborg.  Same  grade  of  paper  costs  the  Hartford  City  Paper 
Company  to  manufacture  $110.97. 

Comparative  statement  of  f.  o.  b.  cost,  duty  paid,  under  present 
valuation  of  Vhite  glassine  paper,  at  Antwerp  and  at  Hartford  City 
Mill,  Hartford  City,  Ind.  : 


SelUiig  price,  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  Antwerp 

Duty,  th  per  cent  ad  valorem— — 

Freight,  Antwerp  to  Atlantic  seaport,  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Insurance,  commission,  and  cartage,  2  per  cent... 

Cost,  per  ton,  at  Hartford  City  mill 

Freight,  Hartford  City  to  New  York,  L.  C.  L 


Total  cost  in  New  York  under  present  classiAcation 


130.20  < 


164.16 


Comparative  statement  of  f.  o.  b.  cost,  duty  paid,  under  present 
valuation  of  crease-proof  paper,  manufactured  at  Gottenborg,  Swe- 
den, and  at  Hartford  City,  Ind.: 


Imported. 

Domestic. 

Srtllng  pric#  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Gottenborg-—    ..-    _  ..  ._ _, 

98i.60 

21.15 

4.00 

1.08 

Duty,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Prelght,  Oottenborg  to  Atlantic  seaports,  20  cents  per  100  pounds - - 

Twrnrftnce,  cnmmlsslnti,  and  p^irtfige,  ?per«vnt „r ,..-.,,,._r  ,- 

Oost  per  ton  of  same  grade  at  Hartford  City  mill 

1110.97 
9.00 

Freight,  Hartford  City  to  New  York,  L.  0.  L 

Total  cost  in  New  York  under  present  classification- >_. 

111.43              119.97 

1 

The  above  comparison  is  made  on  the  highest  grades  of  imported 
papers  with  the  same  grades  of  domestic  papers.  On  lower  grades 
of  paper  the  difference  in  cost  delivered  in  New  York  is  still  greater 
in  favor  of  the  imported  papers. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  S.  ELLIOTT,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Eujo'iT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  get  tliroiigh  in  five 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Be  as  brief  as  you  can. 

Mr.  P^LLiOTT.  I  desire  to  present  before  this  coininittee  the  follow- 
ing facts,  showing  why  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  glassine  and 
grease-proof  papers,  as  covered  by  article  402  of  the  jireseiit  tariff, 
should  remain  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  your  brief. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  just  wanted  to  read  that  pag(\ 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Elliott  (reads)  : 

The  ^adujil  Iiicrcaso  In  tlio  ooiiHiiniption  t»r  tlu-se  psiiiers  in  tin-  pust  iwelvc 
years  1ms  reached  a  total,  at  the  present  time,  of  ."i.iMWMXio  poiinds  of  jrroasc^ 
proof  paiK*rs  and  10,0(}0,n()()  pounds  of  ;rhiss?ii(»  i  apor  jor  yeir.     of  this  amount 
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America u  iimuiifacturerH  are  producing  apjiroximately  4,000,000  pounds  of  ^ease- 
proof  papers  and  2,500,000  pounds  of  tlie  glassine.  This  lousiness  has  been 
estal)lislied  under  tlie  present  rate  of  duty,  and  any  Increase  in  the  rate  would 
tend  to  upset  tin*  conditions  which  liavo  lieconie  estahlished  among  the  various 
trades  using  this  class  of  paper.  The  domestic  mjinufacturers  are  producing 
nearly  all  the  grease-proof  paper  consumed  in  America,  but  only  a  fraction  of 
the  c(»nsumption  of  glassine  paper.  It  will  i)e  ninny  years  before  the  American 
manufacturers  will  be  able  to  produce  the  extra  8,<X)0,0U0  p(1unds  of  glassine 
which  is  now  imported,  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  these  papers.  An  increase  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  these  classes 
of  pajier  would  prevent  the  large  manufacturers  of  bags  and  envelopes  in  this 
country  from  comi)eting  with  the  finished  articles,  which  could  be  imported 
from  abroad,  where  the  cost  of  labor  of  manufacturing  is*  much  less. 

Now,  I  want  to  give  you  just  one  point.  If  you  change  the  speci- 
fication of  this  paper  and  put  it  at  $2.10,  it  will  affect  the  fig  manu- 
facturers in  California  to  the  tune  of  about  $40,000  a  year.  If  you 
change  the  rate  on  that  paper,  it  will  do  that.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  glassine  paper  has  only  been  produced  in  this  country  in  the  last 
two  years.  It  is  a  specialty,  and  if  you  raise  the  tariff  it  would  take 
two  or  three  years  for. another  mill  to  learn  to  make  that  paper.  In 
the  meantime  concerns  like  the  Worcester  Envelope  Company  and 
the  American  Paper  Goods  Company — ^that  employ  hundreas  of  peo- 
ple— would  absolutely  be  at  the  mercy  of  envelopes  and  photographic 
mclosures  made  on  the  other  side. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Worcester  Envelope  Com- 
pany, which  will  show  the  situation.    [Reads :] 

Worcester,  Mass.,  November  //).  1908. 
The   Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

National  Ilotise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  In  reference  to  the  present  duty  on  transparent  imitation  parch- 
myn,  or  glassine  paijer,  we  bej?  to  say  that  we  as  manufacturers  of  envelopes 
and  other  goods  made  from  this  paper  find  it  impossible  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who  can  procure  the  paper  at  the 
mill  in  Germany  or  in  the  same  country  in  which  he  resides. 

We  understand  that  there  is  one  factory  in  this  country  malting  paper  of  this 
kind,  and  we  are  informed  l)y  a  firm  of  manufacturers  In  Europe  that  they  will 
shortly  also  establish  a  branch  factory  here  in  this  country.  They  state  that  It 
is  possible  to  manufacture  this  pnper  here  at  a  good  profit  with  the  present 
existing  tariff.  From  this  we  submit  that  there  should  be  no  advance,  and  we 
strongly  urge  that  there  be  some  reduction,  so  that  we  can  compete  on  large 
orders  with  the  European  manufacturers  who  are  placing  their  goods  direct 
here. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WORCKSTKR    ENVFLOPE    Co. 

Dictated  l)y  (Jeorge  D.  Barber. 

Then  there  is  another  thing:  The  American  manufacturer  asks  for 
a  change  in  the  classification  of  this  paper  to  a  parchment  paper,  but 
the  American  manufacturer  is  able  on  his  grease-proof  paper  to 
compete  with  that  vegetable  parchment.  That  vegetable  parchment 
is  a  much  higher  grade  of  ]\iper.  There  are  three  manufacturers  in 
this  country  making  it,  but  the  American  manufacturer  of  grease- 
proof paper  has  produced  sucli  a  superior  article  in  color  that  he  is 
able  to  influence  trade  away  from  the  three  vegetable  parchment 
mills,  who  make  a  much  higher  grade  of  stock;  so  that  you  could  see 
that  to  change  the  classification  of  this  paper,  which  is  a  wood  paper 
and  not  a  cotton-stock  paper  like  the  vegetable  parchment  is — the 
vegetable  parchment  is  worth  twice  as  much — and  to  ask  for  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to;  you  c^n  figure 
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out  exactly  what  it  means  to  the  American  using  this  paper,  like  box 
and  envelope  makers  and  factories  like  that. 

I  would  like  to  file  some  briefs.     I  can  not  do  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Elliott  filed  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  domestic  manufacturers,  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  are  now  supplying  nearly  the  full  con- 
sumption of  grease-proof  papers,  they  ask  for  an  increase  of  over  100 
per  cent  in  the  present  rate  of  duty,  and  ask  for  as  great  a  rate  as  is 
assessed  on  vegetable  parchment  paper,  which  costs  over  twice  as  much 
per  pound.  But  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  also  producing  an 
imitation  vegetable  parchment  under  the  25  per  cent  rate  of  duty 
which  successfully  competes  with  genuine  domestic  parchment  paper. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Short,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee on  surface  paper  will  be  represented  by  Mr.  Faber.  We  will 
make  only  one  argument. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  H.  B.  FABER,  OF  NEW  YOEK,  EEFRESENTINa 
THE  MANTJFACTTIEEES  OF  STIEFACE-COATED  PAPEES. 

Mr.  Faber.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will 
not  read  my  brief,  but  will  simply  state  some  of  the  main  features 
connected  with  it. 

This  is  an  old  industry,  the  surface-coated  paper,  paper  familiar  to 
you  all,  and  paper  used  to  cover  boxes — shoe  boxes  and  hat  boxes, 
and  various  boxes  of  that  description.  This  paper  has  been  manu- 
factured in  Germany  for  a  great  number  of  years,  but  it  is  a  rela- 
tivel}'  young  industry  in  this  country.  It  is  a  paper  that  is  manu- 
factured by  putting  onto  a  white  paper  stock  a  color  and  then  polish- 
ing this  color  to  make  a  glazed  finished  surface,  which  you  will  see 
in  samples  on  the  back  of  this  brief. 

Now%  the  main  feature  of  the  argument  is  to  show  that  the  imports 
of  the  foreign  papers  have  increased  from  4,000,000  pounds  in  1902  to 
8,000,000  pounds  in  1907.  The  manufacturers  of  surface-coated 
papers  in  this  country  have  suffered  a  corresponding  decrease,  not 
so  much  on  their  output  as  in  their  profits,  due  to  this  increase  of 
approximately  100  per  cent  in  the  importations  of  glazed  papers. 
The  reason  that  these  foreign  papers  have  come  into  this  country  in 
the  volume  that  they  have  is  due  to  the  cost  of  production  in  Ger- 
many and  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country. 

On  page  6  of  this  brief  I  have  calculated  the  cost  of  producing 
this  grade  of  goods  in  this  countrj''  and  in  Germany,  and  you  will 
notice  that  to  manufacture  a  unit  quantity  of  this  grade,  which  we 
call  a  ream,  which  is  480  or  500  sheets  of  paper  20  inches  by  24 — to 
manufacture  this  unit  quantity  it  costs  us  in  this  country  $2.25, 
while  in  Germany  they  can  manufacture  the  same  thing  for  $1.19. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  paper  stock  that  they  use  is  slightlv 
cheaper.  Their  color  is  slightly  cheaper,  and  their  labor  very  much 
so,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  labor  item  in  the  American  product 
is  49  cents  as  against  10  cents  in  the  German. 

These  figures,  as  you  will  notice  in  making  the  comi)arison  of  cost, 
have  been  very  carefully  compiled.     I  have  done  the  work  my-elf. 
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and  they  have  covered  over  5  000  individual  orders  that  have  been 
turned  out  and  sold  to  the  individual  trade.  They  have  been  nmde 
up  in  percentages  and  simplified,  of  course,  under  four  headings,  as 
you  will  see  on  page  5,  which  will  give  you  the  component  percentages 
which  enter  into  the  cost  of  production. 

In  taking- my  figures  of  German  cost  I  have  taken  an  extract  from 
Carl  Hoffmann's  paper,  the  Papier  Zietung,  which  is  a  recognized 
authority,  where  he  asks  the  German  manufacturers  of  these  goods 
for  their  statements  of  cost;  and  he  has  printed  that  statement  in 
detail,  giving  the  labor  of  a  single  laborer  on  the  machine,  and  that 
appears  on  page  7.  That  is  an  authentic  statement,  and  it  can  be 
relied  upon.  In  that  statement  he  shows  that  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing this  product  in  Germany  is  $1.19,  as  against  the  cost  in  this 
country  which  we  show,  and  which  is  the  combined  opinion  of  all 
the  manufacturers  in  the  trade  in  this  line,  of  $2.25.  This  paper 
manufacured  in  Germany  for  $1.19  enters  this  country,  all  duties 
paid,  for  $1.81,  and  sells  in  the  open  markets  for  from  $1.90  to  $2  a 
ream,  against  our  product  manufactured  at  a  cost  of  $2.25.  That 
shows  why  the  imports  of  that  grade  of  paper  have  been  on  a  steady 
increase,  and  why  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  suffered  a 
decrease  in  their  profits. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  in  late  years  to 
throw  into  the  market  an  imitation  paper,  and  I  have  submitted  a 
sample  of  the  imitation  on  the  second  from  the  last  sheet  attached  to 
the  brief.  To  every  appearance  that  imitation  resembles  the  imported 
papers.  It  is  of  the  same  weight  and  of  the  same  appearance  and  of 
the  same  character,  but  the  packing  qualities  of  the  paper  are  very 
different.  It  is  made  by  an  entirely  different  method.  The  burnishing 
is  put  on  longitudinally  instead  of  across  the  paper,  and  when  that 
paper  is  used  by  the  box  makers  they  encounter  dimculties  which  they 
do  not  encounter  in  the  imported  or  domestic  flints.  This  imitation 
paper  we  can  manufacture  m  this  country  for  $1.90  a  ream,  and  you 
will  find  on  page  8  a  detailed  statement  of  our  costs.  That  is  the  best 
we  can  do,  $1.90  a  ream,  and  that  imitation  paper  at  a  cost  of  $1.90 
a  ream  has  to  compete  against  the  foreign  flint  paper  which  it  is  an 
imitation  of,  sold  in  this  country  at  $2.90,  manufactured  in  Germany 
at  $1.19. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  duty? 

Mr.  Faber.  About  62  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  to  make  it  6  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  AVhat  would  that  l>e  ad  valorem  under  your 
prc-ent  rate? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  should  judge  it  would  be  about  70  or  80  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  It  would  have  to  be  double  the  duty  we  have  on  now,  and 
you  will  see  the  duty  here  on  page  4.  The  ad  valorem  duty  figures 
up  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  this  surfjice-coated  paper  that  you  are  talking 
about,  you  sav  there  has  boon  an  enormous  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Faber,  There  has  boei). 

Mr.  Clark.  According  to  your  own  figures,  in  the  year  ending 
June  :^0,  1903,  thov  imported  1.8 51..  11 0.^25  pounds,  and  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1907.  there  was  imported  only  1,380,781.50.  That  is 
an  increase  of  only  about  20,000  pounds  in  five  years. 
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Mr.  Faber.  In  that  figure  you  gave  me,  1,359,110.25,  you  will 
notice  "  Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act." 
That  is  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  and  then  comes  surface- 
coated  papers  "  if  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  witli  metal  or 
its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin,  or  flock."  That  is  another  branch  of 
the  industry,  not  the  ordinary  surface-coated  glazed  papers  which  are 
shown  here,  and  which  come  under  the  clause,"  Surface-coated  papers 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act." 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  do  not  intend  this  table  to  show  it,  what  did  you 
print  the  table  for? 

Mr.  Faber.  The  "  others  not  specially  provided  for  "  are  4,037,646 
as  against  4,351,150.  I  am  copying  this  official  table  and  do  not 
want  to  omit  anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  included,  and  the  others  are  not  provided 
for? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes;  we  are  included  and  the  others  are  not  provided 
for  in  this  table. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  Surface-coated  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  besides  the  paper  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  "  Others  not  specially  provided  for  "  covei-s  the 
papers  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Faber.  That  is  where  it  appears  on  the  import  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  how  it  appears.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  fact  is,  whether  that  clause  "others  not  specifically  provided 
for  "  includes  those  you  manufacture  and  nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  Nothing  else.  The  reading  of  the  paragraph  as  it 
stands  now  is  "  Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act." 

The  Chairman.  I  know  how  that  reads. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  one  you  are  talking  about  is  included  in  both  or 
one  of  those  classes? 

Mr.  Faber.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  print  the  other  for? 

Mr.  Faber.  Because  that  comes  under  the  heading. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  make  "  surface  papers,"  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  "  Covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or 
flock?" 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  covered  with.  Do  you  make 
papers  included  in  that  first  specification  there — ^surface  papers,  etc.? 

Mr.  Faber,  We  make  papers  in  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  ,What  percentage  belongs  to  the  first  class  and  what  to 
the  second? 

Mr.  Faber.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  to  the  second  class  and  1  to  the 
first. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  rate  of  duty  is  lowered,  the  box  manufac- 
turer would  have  to  have  an  increase  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  Not  when  you  consider  that  a  ream  of  paper  will  cover 
nearly  a  thousand  boxes,  and  where  the  ream  of  paper  sells  at  $2.25 
a  ream  you  would  see  that  the  fraction  of  increase  there  would  be  very 
slight 

Afr.  Crumpacker.  I  see  you  figure  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
in  this  country  and  Germany,  and  state  that  while  labor  costs  in  Ger- 
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many  10  cents,  in  this  country  it  is  49  cents.  That  is  based  on  the 
rate  of  wages?  It  is  not  based  on  the  labor  cost  of  the  product,  but 
the  actual  wages? 

Mr.  Faber.  These  figures  are  all  made  up  from  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  know  in  a  general  way  that  that  is  not  an 
accurate  way  to  determine  labor  cost.  In  the  {Philippines  apparent 
labor  is  also  lower  than  it  is  here,  yet  the  actual  labor  cost  there  is  in 
effect  higher  than  here  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Is  there  any 
difference  in  the  method  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir;  the  process  is  the  same.  In  fact  the  Germans 
have  copied  our  machinery,  and  the  hours  are  the  same,  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  labor  is  put  on  the  unit  product  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  ioRDNEY.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  efficiency  of  Ger- 
man and  American  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  that  kind 
of  paper? 

Mr.  Faber.  As  we  are  compelled  to  use  mostly  German  labor,  that 
is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  The  gentleman  compared  Filipino  labor  with  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  I  understood  he  tried  to  make  the  same  comparison, 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon.  I  was  not  making 
a  comparison,  except  to  illustrate  a  principle.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Faber.  The  German  and  American  labor  is  of  about  equal 
efficiency,  and  we  use  about  the  same  number  per  unit  of  quantity 
in  this  country  as  abroad,  and  we  work  about  the  same  hours. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  no  such  comparison  to  be  made  between 
the  labor  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  as  there  is  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  pay  IG  cents  a  day  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  s^ee  tlie  ad  valorem  duty  on  your  stock  is  44  per 
cent,  and  you  ask  increase  of  the  duty  to  6}  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Faber.  We  ask  you  to  drop  the  ad  valorem  and  increase  the 
specific  duty  to  6  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  the  duty  equivalent  to  about 
70  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  judge  so. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  think  you  would  have  to  nearly  double  the 
duty  that  there  is  now  in  order  to  live? 

Mr.  Faber.  You  can  see  that,  because  that  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound 
will  not  permit  that  foreign  product  to  sell  in  this  country  for  less 
than  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  to  manufacture  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  produce  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  In  volume? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  all  of  you  produce  here  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  would  have  to  make  a  very  rough  guess  at  it.  I 
should  say  a  million  dollars,  covering  all  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  amount  increased  or  not,  say,  from  1903 
to  1907? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  believe  the  amount  has  stood  about  uniform  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  T  know  the  profits  have  decreased.  I  can 
answer  for  that. 
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The  Chairman.  The  profit  has  decreased,  especially  in  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  am  not  counting  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  counting  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  can  possibly  answer  your  question  in  another  way. 
In  1907,  right  at  the  height  of  our  business  activity  in  our  own  fac- 
tory, we  had  75  flint  machines  for  manufacturing  this  paper,  of 
which  50  of  them  were  shut  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  75  when? 

Mr.  Faber.  Seventy-five  machines  ready  to  work  and  only  25  in 
operation.  . 

The   Chairman.  Wlien   did   you   put   in   that   large   number   of  ' 
machines  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  Oh,  we  have  been  in  business  dating  back  from  1839. 

The  Chairman.  The  business  has  grown  up  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes;  ^own  up  gradually.  I  can  not  tell  when  these 
machines  were  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  substitute  sell  as  well  as  the  original 
goods?  .  .  .  ^ 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir;  this  imitation  you  refer  to  does  not  sell  as/ 
readily.    It  is  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  we  sell  it  at  lower  prices  that 
the  goods  ever  sell  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  largely  take  the  place  of  the  original 
goods  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  It  has  not  largely  taken  the  place  of  it.  We  try  to 
make  it  take  the  place  of  it  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  WTiat  proportion  of  your  output  in  1907  was  the 
imitation  style? 

Mr.  Faber.  About  six-fourths. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Six-fourths? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes ;  that  is,  one  and  one-half  times  the  amount. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  What  percentage  of  your  output  was  the  imitation 
style  in  1907? 

Mr.  Faber.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  imitation  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
flinted,  or  the  goods  we  tried  to  imitate. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  say  you  are  able  to  sell  this  imitation  flinted 
article  in  the  United  States  because  you  can  sell  it  at  cheaper  prices 
than  the  imported  flint? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  sell  it  at  cheaper  prices,  but  we 
manufacture  this  imitation  product  in  order  to  compete  against  the 
foreigner. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  you  get  more  for  the  imitation,  according  to 
your  figiires  on  page  13,  than  they  can  sell  theirs  for? 

Mr.  Faber.  We  do,  because  we  can  not  manufacture  the  imitation 
at  that  price.  The  imported  sells  for  $1.90  and  $2,  whereas  it  costs 
$1.90  to  manufacture  the  imitation. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  They  sell  the  imported  flint  in  the  United  States 
for  $1.90  to  $2,  and  you  sell  the  imitation  for  $1.90  to  $2.25? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Why  does  the  imitation  run  out  the  imported  ar- 
ticle? 

Mr.  Faber.  It  is  not  doing  that.  Year  by  year,  as  you  can  see,  our 
imports  have  been  increasing. 
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Mr.  BoNYNOE.  What  percentage  of  the  imitation  do  you  say  is  sold 
as  compared  to  the  entire  amount  consumed? 

Mr.  Faber.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  imitation  against  40  per  cent  of 
the  flinted  paper. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  does  not  look  as  if  the  imported  flint  was  run- 
ning out  the  imitation  flint,  if  60  per  cent  is  imitation. 

Mr.  Faber.  Not  60  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption.  You  are 
asking,  as  I  understand  it,  what  percentage  of  the  manufactured  goods 
is  imitation  and  what  percentage  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  the 
flinted  goods.  I  say  60  per  cent  imitation  and  40  per  cent  flinted 
goods.    These  imitation  goods  come  in  competition  with  the  imported 

Sapers  and  are  gradually  being  driven  to  the  wall.    Of  course,  the 
inted  papers  are  being  driven  more  rapidly  than  the  friction  papers, 
.  and  we  only  produce  40  per  cent  of  those  now. 
X        Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  has  been  the  highest  amount  you  have  ever 
produced  of  the  imitation  ?    Was  it  ever  more  than  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Faber.  It  was  up  to  90  or  100  per  cent  at  one  time.  It  was  only 
by  reason  of  the  fact  we  could  not  compete  against  this  foreign  prod- 
uct that  we  were  compelled  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
goods.  In  the  early  days  there  were  no  friction  goods  at  all ;  they  were 
all  flinted  goods.  That  has  arisen  in  the  last  few  years  by  reason  of 
competition. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  reason  you  only  sell  40  per  cent  of  the  flinted 
article  as  compared  to  60  per  cent  of  the  imitation  is  on  account  of  the 
large  cost  of  the  flinted  article  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  used  for  particular  work,  and  we 
have  a  limited  market  now  for  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  trying  to  induce  the  market  to  take  the  imi- 
tation instead  of  the  real  article? 

Mr.  Faber.  If  we  do  not  do  that  we  will  be  compelled  to  go  out  of 
the  market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  have  they  been  making  this  imported  article 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  really  could  not  say ;  over  a  hundred  years,  I  know. 
There  are  over  75  factories  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  have  been  making  your  articles  relatively  a 
short  time? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (triggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  been  making  it  ever 
since  1839.    Can  you  not  make  another  calculation  for  us  on  that? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  can  not  say  how  long  the  Germans  have  been  making 
it.    I  know  it  is  a  good  deal  over  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  did  you  begin  to  manufacture  the  imitation 
flint? 

Mr.  Faber.  The  imitation  paper  has  only  been  brought  into  the 
market  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  foreigners  have  tried  to  make 
an  imitation  themselves. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  failed? 

Mr.  Faber.  And  failed  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  the  field  there? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  the  field,  because  it  is  an  imitation, 
and  we  do  not  want  the  field  on  imitation. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  been  losing  money  ever  since  1839? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  When  did  you  begin  to  lose  money? 

Mr.  Faber.  When  the  increase  began  on  the  importations. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  more  you  have  learned  about  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper,  the  more  money  you  have  lost? 

Mr.  Faber.  That  seems  so — or  the  more  the  Germans  learn  the 
more  we  lose. 

Mr.  Clark.  WTiat  kind  of  labor  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Faber.  We  use  some  skilled  labor  and  some  ordinary  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  told  one  of  the  gentleman  you  used 
German  labor. 

Mr.  Faber.  We  do — skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Germans  import  the  paper  and  vou  import  the 
labor? 

Mr.  Faber.  The  skilled  labor;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  import  the  labor?  Do  you  import  it  under  con- 
tract made  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  can  the  (lernian  find  out  you  want  him  if  you  do 
not  have  a  contract  with  him? 

Mr.  Faber.  He  comes  to  this  country,  and  this  being  a  very  large 
industry  in  Germany  they  have  a  large  market  to  come  from.  They 
come  here  looking  for  work  in  the  lines  with  which  they  are  familiar, 
and  they  learn  there  are  paper  manufacturers  who  are  making  this 
line  of  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  send  an  agent  over  there  to  drum  them 
up? 

Mr.  Faber.  Positively  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  against  the  law,  you  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  these  Germanscome  over  here  looking  for 
work,  and  after  arriving  here  they  force  you  to  pay  them  five  times 
as  much  as  they  were  getting  at  home.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  TThat  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  send  us  your  pay  roll  for  the 
month  of  January,  1907,  itr.  F^J^er. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  can  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Show  the  different  classes  of  labor,  specifying  the 
classes  of  labor,  and  what  you  pay  by  the  day  or  week  or  hour. 

Mr.  Faber.  There  is  a  classification  in  one  of  the  sheets  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.    Possibly  that  will  answer  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  T  do  not  care  for  the  number  of  employees  so 
much  as  I  do  the  number  who  are  skilled  and  the  number  who  are 
merely  common  laborers. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  can  prepare  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  find  in  your  brief  the  number  of  pounds 
to  a  ream;  I  suppose  it  varies,  but  you  give  us  no  idea  of  the  weight 
of  a  ream  of  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  you  i\^k  us  to  make  a  duty  on 
the  pound  basis. 

Mr.  Faber.  In  that  extract  from  Carl  Hoif man's  article  I  have 
given  it  in  weight. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  page  is  that?  I  looked  all  through  the 
brief  and  could  not  find  it. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  believe  I  have  stated  the  weight  in  my  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  weight  stated  in  vour  brief,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  committee  will  have  to  figure  it  into  pounds. 
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Mr.  Faber.  That  is  19  pounds  (o  the  ream.  The  average  paper 
weighs  19  pounds  to  the  ream,  and  the  paper  weighs  about  the  same 
as  domestic,  possibly  a  trifle  less — a  halt  pound  or  a  pound. 

The  CuAiRMAN.  We  have  work  enough  to  do  without  translating 
such  figures  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  \VTiat  proportion  of  your  laborers  are  American  citi- 
zens, and  what  proportion  of  thorn  are  unnaturalized?  Do  you  have 
any  idea  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Kauer.  Unnaturalized,  you  say? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  believe  probably  90  per  cent  of  them  are  naturalized. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  naturalized? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes.  They  have  been  with  us  a  good  many  years.  The 
Germans  are  the  skilled  laborers. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  Are  the  men  you  employ 
American  citizens,  men  who  came  here  to  stay,  or  do  they  bslong  to 
the  class  that  come  over  here  and  get  work,  if  they  can.  and  as  soon 
as  they  get  a  little  money  go  back  to  Europe  again? 

Mr.  Faber.  No;  they  are  here  to  strA'.  We  have  some  that  have 
been  with  us  forty  yeai's  or  more.  Thev  come  here  to  stay  and  settle. 
We  have  no  transient  helj)  from  abroacl. 

Mr.  Faber  filed  the  following  brief: 

STATEMENT  OF  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SURFACE-COATED  PAPERS. 

[Schodulo  M,  parn^rraph  ol>8,  act  of  Juno  24,  1897.] 

To   Ways  and  Mean^  Committee^  Houne  of  RepreHentatia'S  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (hearing  on  fariif  revimon) : 

The  manufacturers  of  surfaco-coated  papers  represented  by  the 
undersigned  respectfully  urge  that  paragraph  398,  Schedule  AI,  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897,  be  amended  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

STATEMENT  Of    FACTS. 

The  products  particularly  and  seriously  affected  by  this  paragraph 
are  commonly  known  as  surface-coated,  glazed^  and  plated  papers  for 
covering  paper  boxes,  such  as  are  used  for  putting  up  candy,  jewelry, 
underwear,  hoisery,  knit  goods,  hardware,  and  thousands  of  other 
articles  which  are  in  daily  use,  and  also  for  printing  and  lithographic 
work.  Outside  of  a  few  large  concerns  who  make  book  papers  the 
manufacturers  of  this  class  or  goods  do  not  make  the  raw  paper  used 
for  coating,  but  buy  it  from  paper  mills.  The  various  processes  of 
coating  require  considerable  technical  skill  and  experience,  and  the 
materials  used  are  pulp  and  dry  colors,  glue,  clays,  etc.  These  mate- 
rials are  largely  imported.  The  coating  is  done  by  machinery,  and 
the  papers  are  then  finished  on  flint  machines  and  friction  calenders. 
The  flint  machine  is  a  small  and  rather  expensive  machine  by  which 
the  paper  is  glazed  under  a  flint  stone,  and  will  turn  out  on  the  aver- 
age about  2  reams  in  ten  hours.  The  papers  made  by  this  process 
are  the  more  expensive,  have  a  high  finish,  and  are  used  for  the  better 
grade  of  boxes,  printing,  etc.  All  of  the  foreign  papers  in  the  glazed 
line  imported  into  this  country  are  finished  by  this  process.    The 
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other  process  of  finishing  is  by  friction  calenders — a  process  made 
necessary  by  the  steady  increase  of  foreign  imports  and  the  inability 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete  on  tne  better  grades.  The 
friction-finished  papers  are  vsimply  imitations  of  the  flint-finished 
papers,  and  are  inferior  to  the  latter  for  the  finer  grades  of  work. 

The  manufacture  of  surface-coated  papern  h  an  old  iiuhtHtry  abroad.. 
Germany  aloiie  has  npward  of  75  factories  turning  out  these  goods, 
while  in  the  United  States  there  are  less  than  25. 

By  reason  of  the  excessive  low  cost  of  material  and  labor  abroad, 
this  country  has  been  made  the  dumping  ground  of  the  foreign  prod- 
uct, and  it  has  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of  the  output  of  the  home 
manufacturer. 

A  specific  case  will  illustrate  this  point.  During  the  spring  of 
1907,  at  the  height  of  the  business  adivity  of  this  country,  out  of 
75  flinting  machmes  in  the  factory  of  Doty"&  Scrimgeour,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,'  oiuy  25  were  in  operation ;  the  balance  were  shut  down  and 
the  labor  discharged,  solely  from  lack  of  work.  Furthermore,  this  has 
resulted  in  many  manufacturers  of  surface-coated  papers  finding  it 
more  profitable  to  import  certain  lines  of  papers  rather  than  to  manu- 
facture them.  One  very  large  manufacturer,  Louis  De  Jonge  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  has  for  years  imported  largely  of  these  papers,  finding 
it  more  profitable  to  import  than  to  manufacture  them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  loreimi  importation  entering  into  this  country 
at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  has  in- 
creased almost  100  per  cent  during  the  last  five  years. 
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This  aUirniing  hicreuse^  together  with  the  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  output  of  the  product  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
makes  it  imperative  that  some  revision  of  paragraph  398  be  made  if 
this  industry  is  to  continue  in  this  country. 

The  8tagn<dion  in  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
proof  sufficient  that  the  pro-fits  during  the  past  five  years  have  been 
lean  and  that  the  costs  of  manufacture  huve  been  shaved  dcwn  to 
their  lowest  figures.  This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers  in  the  trade  are  independent,  there  being  no  combina- 
tion of  any  kind. 

The  unit  of  manufacture  for  this  country  and  Germany  is  a  ream, 
composed  of  500  sheets,  20  by  24  inches.  The  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities are  20  reams  or  case  lots  (foreign),  containing  25  reams. 

The  average  cost  to  manufacture  a  ream  of  flmted  psLper  in  the 
United  States  is  $2.25.  The  expenses  which  go  to  make  up  the  total 
cost  (expressed  in  percentage)  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  are: 

Per  cent. 

Paper 34.6 

Color 19.  5 

LAbor 21.8 

Manufacuring  and  selling  expense 24.1 


100 

The  figures  from  which  these  percentages  are  made  have  been 
compiled  during  the  past  three  years  as  accurately  as  the  most  ap- 
proved cost  system  can  determine,  and  covering  more  than  5,000 
individual  and  completed  orders,  actually  sold  to  the  trade. 

The  ream  of  forei^i  flinted  paper  sells*  in  this  country  for  $1.90  to 
S2  a  ream,  selling  against  the  domestic  paper,  which  can* not  be  manu- 
factured for  less  than  $2.25  a  ream. 

A  comparison  of  the  relative  costs  of  manufacturing  a  ream  of 
flinted  paper  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  is  as  follows: 

Cost  of  manufacturing  a  ream  of  flinted  paper. 


In  the 
United 
Stated. 


In  Ger- 
many. 


Paper - !J0.78  |  s^.oO 

Color - - - -— - .44  .2:> 

Labor - - -  .40  .10 

Maoufacturfnfir  and  selling  expense .54  i  .34 


Total—. -- - 2.2J 


The  figures  used  in  the  above  calculation  of  cost  of  the  home  pro- 
duct are  derived  from  the  percentages  heretofore  expressed.  Tlie 
figures  used  in  determining  the  cost  of  the  foreign  product  are  an 
abstract  from  an  article  published  by  Carl  Ilofniaun,  of  IWrlin, 
editor  of  Papier  Zeitung,  attached  herewitli. 

Calculation  on  surface-coated  papers  (flinted),  copied  from  article* 
published  by  Carl  Hofmann,  of  Berlin,  editor  of  Papior  Zeitiniir: 

"'  What  is  the  cost  of  production  on  50  reams  of  flinted  paper  at 
480  sheets.  51  by  7(5  centimeters  in  size,  which  is  to  be  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
Tendon  at  6i  shillings=M.  ().(')().  5  per  cent  coininissioii  and  2  per  cent 
(lisconnt  ?     Weight  of  paper  to  be  48  to  50  gi-ams  per  s(|nare  meter. 
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Cah-ulatloit  on  oO  rraniH. 

M.       Pf. 

X(*t  470  kjj.  impor.  at  2K  pf 131     iM) 

Average  cost  of  color  per  renin,  1  m.  30  pf <>» 

Labor  for  color  mixing 2     .Ml 

I^ibor  for  color-machiue  tendef . r» 

Labor  for  one  ;;lr]  hel]H»r 1     GO 

Labor  for  jrlazinjr,  at  20  pf.  pt^r  ream 10 

Labor  for  cutting,  at  3  pf.  ])er  re>jiui 1     r»0 

Labor  for  Hortlnj;,  countinj?,  ami  packing 5 

3  per  cent  waste,  etc 0     tC» 

Packing  In  3  (bales) 4     r>0 

50  wrapplnj;  sheets,  5  kj;.,  at  27  pf 1     :V> 

Oartage  to  railroad  deiKit.  525  k^'..  at  30  i)f 1     <V> 

Freight  to  London,  525  kg.,  at  4  m.  20  pf 22       5 

5  per  cent  commission,  2  iK^r  cent  discount =7  jier  cent  of  selling  price: 

50  by  6  m.  60  pf.=330  m 23     10 

For  superintendence,  figured  for  a  caiMicity  of  10^  coating  machines, 

at  50  reams , 20 

Selling  expense  (no  allowance  for  losses) 10 

311     35 

Fifty  reams  glazed  paper  51  by  7G  cm.  cost  to  manufacture  311  ni. 
35  pf.,  and  sells  for  380  m. 

Expressing  the  above  figures  in  terms  of  reams  20  by  24  inches,  and 
calculating  a  mark  at  24  cents,  we  have — 

Fifty  reams  51  by  7G  cm.  e<iu:il  ()2.5  reams  20  by  24  inches. 

Sixtv-two  and  one-half  reams  20  bv  24  inches  cost  311  m.  35  pf.,  or 
$74.72.' 

One  ream  20  by  24  inches  costs  $1.10  delivered  in  London. 

One  ream  20  by  24  inches  s(»lls  for  $1.26  in  London. 

The  margin  between  cost/ 311  m.  35  pf.,  and  selling  prices,  330  m., 
or  18  m.  65  pf.,  is  no  profit  for  the  excessively  low  figuring  of  the 
various  items,  the  unavoidable  repairs  to  machinery  and  plant,  loss 
of  interest  on  long  credits.  Accidents  and  many  other  expenses  are 
not  taken  into  consideration. 

This. German  product,  laid  down  in  London  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1.19  a  ream  to  manufacture  in  Germany,  can  be  laid  down  in  the 
XJnited  States,  duty  paid,  for  $1.81  cost,  and  sold  for  $2  a  ream, 
against  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  article  in  this  country  for 
$2.25. 

The  manufacturer  has  been  compelled  to  throw  into  competition 
against  the  imported  glazed  or  flinted  paper  an  imitation  known  in 
the  trade  as  "  friction  finish  "  papers.  This  paper  is  manufactured 
at  an  average  cost  of  $1.90  a  ream. 

lOost  of  manufacturhi^ 
a  ream  of— 


Friction 
finish  or 
imitation 
flinted  in 
the  United 
States. 


Paper __ - - - 10.86 

(^olor - - - - .87 

Labor. - - ---  -^1 

MstnufncturingfRnrtselllnif  exi>ense - _ —  - .46 

1.90 


Flinted 
finish  in 
Germany. 


W.oO 


.10 
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The  cost  of  an  imitation  flinted  paper  of  iVnierican  manufacture 
is  greater  tlian  the  price  at  which  the  lorei^  flinted  paper  is  entered 
into  our  markets,  all  duties  paid.  The  foreign  manufacturers  do  not 
send  an  imitation  flinted  paper  to  this  country. 

The  American  manufacturers  find  marked  differences  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture  dependent  on  the  color  of  the  finished  product,  and  have 
classified  the  various  costs  into  five  different  groups  accordingly,  as 
follows : 

Taking  Group  A  as  a  unit  of  cost,  or  100  per  cent,  the  relation  of 
cost  and  selling  price  is : 

A.  Surface-coated  paper,  white,  unit  of  cost,  100  per  cent;  selling 
price,  $2.10. 

B.  Surface-coated  paper,  tints,  approximate  unit  of  cost,  110  per 
cent;  selling  price,  $2.25. 

C.  Surface-coated  paper,  red  and  green,  approximate  unit  of  cost, 
120  per  cent;  selling  price,  $2.50. 

D.  Surface-coated  paper,  dark  shades,  approximate  unit  of  cost, 
125  per  cent;  selling  price,  $2.60. 

E.  Surface-coated  paper,  copper  and  metal  finish,  unit  of  cost,  150 
per  cent;  selling  price,  $3.25. 

Samples  attached  hereto  show  examj)les  of  these  groups. 

The  loreign  product  entering  the  United  States  is  valued,  in  apply- 
ing the  ad  valorem  duty,  without  regard  to  shade,  except  as  to  Class 
E,  and  sells  in  the  home  market,  against  these  domestic  prices,  for 
$1.90  to  $2  a  ream  for  all  shades. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  figures,  it  is  the  combined  recommen- 
dation of  the  manufacturers  of  surface-coated  paper  in  the  United 
States  that  paragraph  398  of  Schedule  M  should  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Paragraph  398 — Surf  ace -coated  papers. 

Amend  paragraph  398  by  striking  out  after  the  word  "  act "  the 
words  "  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem"  and  insert  the  words  "six  cents  per  pound"  (as  a  mini- 
mum duty). 

Strike  out  after  the  word  "  flock "  the  words  "  three  cents  per 
pound  "  and  insert  the  words  "  six  cents  per  pound  "  (as  a  minmum 
duty). 

The  amended  paragraph  will  then  read  as  follows : 

"  Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  six 
cents  per  pound ;  if  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal 
or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatine  or  flock,  six  cents  per  pound  and 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers,  two  cents  per 
pound  and,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  plain  basic  photographic  pa- 
pers for  albiunenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per 
pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  albumenized  or  sensitized 
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paper  or  papers  otherwise  surface  coated  for  photographic  purposes, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valoi-em." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Doty  &  Scrim^f^ur,  Inc.. 

Neto  York.  N,  Y,. 

Loi'18  DE  JONGE  &  Co.,  InC, 

New  York,  N,  Y.,  and  Fitclihurg^  Ma^^a.. 
Walther  &  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y.. 
Springfield  Glazed  Paper  Co., 

Springfield n  Mass,. 
E.  J.  Locke, 

('(Widen,  N,  /.. 
Ne>V  England  Card  &  Paper  Co., 

Springfield^  Mass,, 
HoLYOKE  Card  &  Paper  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass., 
United  Manifactitrino  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass., 

('Ommittee. 

Table  of  compnraUve  v:ag(^  imut   in  dcrmnny  atitl  the   (nitvd  States  in   the 
Hurfaee-citateii  paper  indn^itry. 

j         Oormany.        '     g^g?. 

_  I 

Ferdatf.  Ptrda^. 

(}olor  machine  tenders _ _.  I  l.aom.or43 rents..!  $1.75 

FUnt  or  finUihin8rma4^hlnet4>ndera-- _ _ I.'l0m.or34eents. .:  1.60 

Color  room  boNses |  4.00m.  or 00 rents.  2.25 

Areraire  wages  skilled  male  factory  help lllSmloJwwStf: '}  2**- ^-^ 

The  Chairman.  That  doses  the  hearing  on  thi.^  subject,  the  other 
gentlemen  luiving  delegated  Mr.  Faher  to  make  a  statement  in  their 
behalf. 

The  next  subject  for  discii.^sion  is  Jacquard  design.  We  will  first 
hear  from  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bagalay. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROBERT  P.  BAOALAT,  OF  PATER80N,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  I  am  here,  if  the  gtmtlemen  please,  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  Jacquard  designs. 

We  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  these  designs. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  these  not  put  on  in  tliat  name  in  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  section  of  the  schedule  is  this  found? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  It  is  under  section  402.  These  designs  are  the 
skilled  part  of  the  silk  industry.  We  are  greatly  suffering  from 
importation  of  these  designs  from  Germany.  They  import  designs 
here  at  3  marks  per  hundred  cards,  which  is  equal  to  about  75  cents. 
The  lowest  price  at  which  we  can  work  and  earn  a  decent  wage  is 
$2.70  per  hundred,  working  at  our  lx»st  and  fastest.  The  tariff  ap- 
plied on  these  designs  now  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  35  per 
cent  was  applied  it  would  bring  it  up  to  $1.01  per  hundred  cards. 
This  duty  is  not  always  paid,  because  they  can  send  it  through  the 
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mails  in  a  very  small  space,  very  valuable  designs  which  we  have 
here  to  show  you,  occupying  a  very  nmall  space  comparatively, 
They  can  send  designs  valued  up  to  $500  through  the  mails  and  pay 
no  duty  on  them.  The  duty  has  never  been  known  to  be  paid  for 
some  years  by  five  or  six  manufacturers.  It  is  easily  evaded.  They 
send  these  designs  through  in  envelopes.  They  can  pack  five  or  six 
in  an  envelope.  Here  is  one  design  which  would  cost  about  $25  upon 
the  basis  of  the  American  workman's  wages. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  imported  last  year? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  At  a  rough  estimate,  which  we  tried  to  get,  there 
was  about  $25,000  worth. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  statistics  we  have  show  tlie  total  value' of  the 
inaportations  to  have  been  $1,905.50,  and  the  duties  paid  were  $66f).94. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Ye,s*,  sir;  that  is  paid  through  the  custom-hoiise  in 
New  York  by  one  concern,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  say  the  rest  is  smuggled  in  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  smuggled  in,  and  very  easily,  too. 
I  may  say  that  we  went  down  to  the  custom-house  about  four  or  five 
years  ago  and  furnished  them  with  information  where  it  was  coming 
from.     They  were  sending  it  through  the  mails. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Smuggling  through  the  mails? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  see  how  the  tariff  will  affect  that. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  They  state  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  design  of  no 
value. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  would  i-aising  the  duty  prevent  the  smuggling 
of  goods  in  that  way?  Will  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
smiuggling?  If  there  is  a  higher  duty,  will  there  not  be  a  greater 
inducement  to  smuggle  the  goods  than  if  we  were  to  lower  the  duty? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  I  am  asking  for  a  higher  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  I  know,  but  putting  a  higher  duty  on  it  would  in- 
crease the  anuggling,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr,  BoNYNGE.  There  would  be  moi'e  inducement  to  smuggle  the 
goods,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir;  for  certain  manufacturers  that  smuggle 
them  in  at  the  present  time.  There  are  only  about  seven  m&nuiac- 
turers  that  smuggle  them  in  that  way.  There  are  only  about  forty 
designs,  all  told.    It  is  so  easy  to  smuggle,  you  understand. 

5&.  BoNYNGE.  How  long  has  this  been  manufactured? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  This  is  not  manufactured.  It  is  art.  It  is  a  product 
of  the  brain. 

Mr.  BoNYNOK.  How  long  have  you  Ix^n  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  In  America  I  have  been  eleven  years;  in  practical 
business  five  years.  I  have  been  working  at  this  since  I  was  15  years 
old.  It  is  a  business  that  takes  seven  years  to  get  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of.  You  never  learn  the  business,  practically,  because  there  is 
sonaething  always  coming:  in  under  the  construction  of  machines  that 
you  have  to  restudy  agam. 

They  also  send  perforated  cards,  done  from  designs  on  the  other 
side^  in  crder  to  e^Mle  the  duty  on  it,  and  they  repeat  it  over  here  on 
special  machines.  They  could  not  send  the  cards  originally  made, 
because  they  are  so  heavy,  and  they  send  them  in  a  small  roll  like  this 
findicatinglj.     They  evade  the  duty  on  designs  like  this,  which  are 
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called  "  designing  cards.''  We  are  now  trying  to  stop  that  practice. 
We  are  only  a  very  small  number  of  men,  and  we  have  been  trying 
our  very  best  to  stop  this  practice.  We  went  to  the  custom  house 
and  told  them  who  were  sending  these  over  from  Germany.  The 
only  way  T  can  see  is  to  make  them  declare  what  the  packages  are, 
from  the  places  where  they  originate,  and  then  you  can  see  what  they 
are.  The  post-office  in  New  York  or  Philadeli)hia  can  stop  this  i>rac- 
tice.     Make  them  declare  Avhat  is  in  the  package. 

Mr.  Grtgos.  Who  will  do  the  declaring? 

Mr.  Bacalay.  The  one  that  sends  the  package  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Ct.ark.  a  man  has  a  right  to  send  what  he  pleases  through  a 
letter  that  pays  the  highest  rate  of  postage. 

Mr.  Baoai.ay.  The  legal  rate  of  postage? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  sir.  I  want  to  know  how  vou  are  going  to  stop 
it. 

Mr.  (iRicjGS.  You  say  that  comes  in  as  first-class  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Baoalay.  Yes,  sir :  it  comes  in  as  first-class  matter. 

Mr.  Grtgos.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  send  that  as  first-class  matter? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  cost  32  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  That  would  not  make  much  difference  on  a  pattern 
that  will  cost  $20  to  $25  to  execute  in  this  country.  A  pound  does 
not  amount  to  much  in  a  proposition  of  that  sort.  I  know  I  sent 
patterns  here  before  I  came  to  this  country,  under  the  McKinley  Act, 
and  I  had  to  declare  what  was  inside  of  the  packages.  I  had  to  make 
»  declaration  at  the  post-office  where  I  posted  them  in  England.  I 
sent  them  here  to  a  manufacturer  and  he  paid  the  du^  on  those 
sketches.  Those  were  small  sketches,  which  were  in  the  rorm  whidi 
T  now  show  you.  That  is  the  first  part  of  the  silk  industry.  Next 
comes  the  d«5ign,  and  next  the  cards,  and  its  manufacture  in  the 
looms.  You  have  to  make  a  declaration,  because  I  have  had  to  make 
it  and  I  know,  of  what  is  in  the  package,  and  whether  it  is  dutiable. 

Mr.  Grtgos.  In  a  letter? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir :  to  the  postmaster  where  it  is  sent  from. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  after  a  change  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  We  are  after  a  change  in  the  tariff,  sir,  to  bring  it  up 
equal  to  what  we  work  for  at  the  lowest  price,  and  also  to  stop  this 
importation  without  paying  the  duty  on  the  design. 

Mr.  DALZPjji.  This  committee  has  no  jurisdiction  over  that. 

Mr.  Bagai^y.  Wliere  is  the  jurisdiction?  Where  do  we  have  to  go 
to  stop  this  thing? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Tt  is  the  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department  to 
correct  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  You  should  apply  to  the  Postmaster-Greneral. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  question  is  to 
catch  them. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  That  is  it.  We  will  give  all  the  information  we  have 
to  the  proper  parties. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  should  give  it  to  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  As  T  understand  it,  you  also  want  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir ;  we  want  a  change  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  change  do  you  want?  "  , 
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Mr.  B.xcjAiaY.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  100  per  cent,  to  bring  it  any- 
where near  wliat  it  should  be. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  is  noAv  35  per  cent,  and  you  want  100  per  cent 
ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Bagalav.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  cost  abroad  and 
the  cost  at  home  that  would  warrant  such  an  increase? 

Mr.  Baoalay.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  for  a  design  to  be  made  here  by 
practical  men  is  at  the  rate  of  $25,  while  the  cost  on  the  other  side 
IS  very  little,  because  they  employ  young  boys  and  apprentices.  We 
can  not  do  that  here,  l)ecause  the  boys  will  not  go  into  the  trade. 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  it.  That  is  the  reason  they  can 
sell  them  at  a  very  small  price,  such  as  75  cents  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Per  hundred  what  ? 

Mr.  Bagal,.vy.  Per  hundred  cards. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  it  cost  to  make  a  hundred  cards  here? 

Mr.  Bagal.\y.  a  very  simple  design  would  cost  around  $1.75  for 
the  workman's  wages,  but  we  charge  it  at  $2.50.  supplying  the  paper 
and  material  for  it. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  If  the  smuggling  could  be  stopped,  would  that  suit 
you  ? 

Mr.  Bag.vl.ay.  That  would  suit  us,  if  they  paid  the  increased  duty 
which  we  ask  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  stop  the  smuggling  and  let  the  duty  stay  as  it 
is,  would  that  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Bagai^vy.  No;  not  altogether.  They  undersell  us  at  least 
three  times.  What  they  can  sell  here  for  a  dollar  we  have  to  charge 
$2.50  for  as  a  minimum  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  us  to  stop  the  smuggling  and  raise  the  tariff 
from  35  per  cent  to  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Baoalay.  Yes,  sir ;  to  enable  us  -to  have  an  equal  chance  to 
oompete  with  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  very  modest  request. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  business  is  done  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Per  year? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baoalay.  On  an  average  of  about  $50,000,  I  guess,  all  told. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  it  do  the  home  producers  do  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  T  am  talking  about  the  home  producer  noAv. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  how  much  is  sold  in  this  country?  What 
is  the  entire  volume  of  business? 

Mr.  Bagal.\y.  The  volume  of  business  is  al)out  equal  to  what  we 
do— ^$40,000  to  $50,000,  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  t^NDERW(X)D.  You  mean  the  volume  of  business  is  about 
$100,000,  of  which  von  do  about  $50,000  and  the  importers  do  about 
$50,000? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  control  one-half  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  pretty  well  protected 
when  you  control  half  of  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Bagai^y.  I  do  not  think  so.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  at  least 
twice  as  many  designers,  and  the  importers  have  sent  them  out  of 
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business.  They  were  employed  but  about  one-half  the  year,  owing  to 
the  importation  of  designs. 

Mr.  IJnderwood.  Yon  have  35  i>er  cent  ad  valorem  now  ? 

Mr.  Bawalay.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  does  not  bring  it  anywhere  near 
right.  They  can  import  their  designs  or  cards,  which  cost  them  75 
cents,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  brings  it  up  to  $1.01,  whereas  our  low- 
est price  is  $2.50,  and  we  only  make  a  reasonable  wage  at  that.  This 
is  not  printing  matter  at  all.  This  is  skill  and  is  made  from  the  hand 
and  brush  and  brains.  You  have  to  undei-stand  every  part  of  the  silk 
machinery  to  make  these  designs,  or  else  thej^  would  be  of  no  use  at  all. 

Mr.  B<)UTKr.L.  How  much  of  the  foreign  product  that  gets  into  this 
country  do  you  estimate  is  snniggled? 

Mr.  HaciALay.  I  should  say  90  per  cent.  I  only  know  of  one  firm 
that  imports  these  cards  that  pays  any  duty  at  all. 

Mr.  Boi  TELL.  That  is,  your  opinion  is  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  product  that  gets  into  this  country  is  smuggled? 

Mr.  Baoalay.  Yes,  sir;  through  the  mails. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Have  you  complained  to  the  Post-OfRce  Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Baoalay.  We  have  complained  to  the  custom-house,  and  Mr. 
Natlian  told  us  to  go  to  Mr.  Morgan,  of  the  New  York  post-ofiice. 
There  is  an  awful  lot  smuggled  through  the  Philadelphia  post- 
office,  too. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  avIio  sends  these  cards  in  here? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griogs.  Do  you  Ioioav  that  they  pay  no  duty? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  ^\e  know  that  tliey  pay  no  duty  on  these  designs. 

Mr.  (trigos.  Go  and  take  out  a  warrant  for  those  fellows.  That 
will  stop  them. 

ilr.  Ba(}alay.  We  tried  some  time  ago  to  stop  them.  We  have 
been  doing  our  best. 

The  Chairman.  Having  these  parties  in  jail,  now  we  will  hear 
from  the  next  gentleman.  Mr.  AVilliam  S.  Butts. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  S.  BUTTS,  OF  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Brrrrs.  Mr.  (Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  foreign  houses,  as 
Mr.  Bagalay  said,  get  75  cents  per  hundred,  while  our  lowest  price 
is  $2.50.  Even  if  we  had  this  :^5  jjer  cent  ad  valorem  increased  to 
75  per  cent,  that  would  bring  it  up  to  only  $1,  while  our  lowest  pos- 
sible price  is  $2.50.  We  can  not  compete  with  them.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  all  designs  used  are  imported  to  this  countrj\  In  the  last  nine 
years  this  importation  has  mcreased  up  to  50  per  cent,  while  we  can 
state  that  in  the  designing  shops  in  Paterson,  which  employ  probably 
12  and  14  and  up  to  20  designers,  they  have  not  even  had  any  increase, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  only  1  or  2  designers  to-day.  It  ha^ 
decreased  their  business  greatly.  The  importation  has  increased 
largely.  Thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  be  sufficient. 
There  ought  to'  be  75  per  cent  duty  on  it  to  make  it  equal  with  our 
price.     That  means  we  will  have  a  fair  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  this  trade  is  falling  off  under 
the  very  same  law  that  you  had  ten  years  a^o? 

Mr.  Birrs.  There  was  not  so  much  importing  at  that  time.  It  has 
increased  since.    They  are  not  quite  all  importing  yet,  but  there  are 
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probably  half  a  dozen  or  eight  who  are  importing  now  aiid  getting 
the  designs  for  half  price,  or  even  one-third  the  price,  that  other 
manufacturers  have  to  pav  who  do  not  import  the  desigiis.  If  this 
condition  continues,  we  will  be  wiped  out  of  business  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  could  get  along  very  well  ten  or  eight  or  s(»ven 
years  ago,  how  does  it  happen  you  are  getting  into  trouble  now  i 

Mr.  nuTTS.  Because  they  were  not  importing  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  not  importing  at  all  then  ( 

Mr.  Bftts.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  at  Paterson  ? 

Mr.  BiTTTS.  Over  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Butts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  vou,  is  he 
naturalized  ? 

Mr.  Butts.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Baqalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Both  citizens,  are  you  ? 

Mr,  Butts.  Yes,  sir ;  for  over  fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  subject  for  discussion  is  tissue  paper. 
We  will  hear  first  from  Mr.  Bernnardt  Levi. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BEBNHABDT  LEVI,  OF  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Levi.  My  name,  gentlemen,  is  Bernhardt  I^vi,  of  318  F'orty- 
eighth  street,  New  York  City.  I  am  here  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
tissue  papers  in  the  form  in  which  I  handle  them. 

Mr.BoNYNGE.  Under  what  paragranh  in  the  bill  does  that  api)ear? 

Mr.  Levi.  Paragraph  407,  section  M,  is  where  tissue  papers  are 
mentioned;  but  we  are  applying  for  a  tariflF  on  such  articles  as  are 
not  provided  for,  asking  for  a  specific  or  increased  duty. 

TSe  have  no  duty  on  some  of  our  goods  at  all,  none  whatever. 
There  are  manufactured  articles  that  are  not  provided  for.  We 
want  these  articles  classified  under  decorative  articles  and  novelties. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  You  want  the  duty  changed  ? 

Mr.  Levi.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  35  per  cent  now  on  the  manufactured 
article,  but  not  on  the  paper  or  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  would  like  6  per  cent  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. * 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  that  make  it  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Levi.  That  would  make  the  rate  specific  50  to  60.  At  present 
there  is  no  duty  on  the  paper  at  all  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  our  articles.  Th«^  is  a  duty  or  a  protection  of  about  100  per 
cent  on  the  raw  material  or  the  paper  out  of  which  we  make  the 
articles,  but  on  the  manufactured  articles  there  is  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Under  what  paragraph  did  vou  say  this  is  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Levi.  407.  Our  paper  is  not  provided  for.  There  is  no  duty 
on  the  paper  which  comes  over  here  and  is  manufactured  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  want  to  raise  the  duty? 

Mr.  I^vi'.  Put  a  specific  duty  on  it  and  lower  the  ad  valorem  duty, 
for  the  specific  duty  will  protect  us,  because  it  will  give  us  the  same 
rate  the  manufactured  paper  has.  If  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is 
on  the  manufactured  articles  and  there  is  no  dutv  on  the  raw  material. 
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you  have  no  protection  on  the  hibor.  It  affects  us  in  that  way.  We 
have  the  best  machinery  which  is  used  in  Grerniany,  and  the  balance 
we  have  manufactured  here.  We  have  the  same  way  of  manufactur- 
ing that  they  have  over  there.    That  is  all  I  desire  to  say  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  desire  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  Levi.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  file  it  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  belong  to  the  American  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Levi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  an  institution  or  organization  known  as  the 
Tissue  Paper  Association? 

Mr.  IjEvi.  Possibly.    I  buy  from  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  not  a  part  of  that? 

Mr.  Levi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the}^  not  issue  price  sheets  and  fix  the  prices  and 
raise  prices  whenever  they  get  ready? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  do  not  huow.    I  have  never  seen  any  sheets. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  did? 

Mr.  Levi.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  any.  The  makers  of  tiie 
papers  come  to  me  and  offer  their  papers  according  to  the  colors  and 
the  quality  and  thickness. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  buy  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  buy  from  the  manufacturer  or  marker  of  paper.  All 
of  my  goods  are  American  goods. 

Mr.  Ci^rk.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Herman  liitter? 

Mr.  Lp:vi.  I  know  he  is  a  newsi)aper  owner. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  has  been  agitating  this  identical  question  and  put 
your  company  in  as  one  of  this  trust. 

Mr.  Levl  I  never  lieard  of  it.     He  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  telling  you  merely  what  Ritter  did  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  called  Ritter  to-day,  he  might  change  his 
attitude. 

Mr.  Levl  I  never  knew  I  was  so  well  known.  I  hav'e  never  met 
him  since  1870. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  sure  you  are  not  a  part  of  a  great  paper  trust, 
are  you  ? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  wish  I  were.     I  am  not  in  any  trust. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  tissue-paper  trust  ? 

ilr.  Levi.  Xo,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  prices  are  about  equal. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  combination  of  tissue-paper 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Levl  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  the  Tissue- Paper  Association  that  fixes  the  prices? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  inquired  into  it  when  you  were  buying,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Levi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  simply  pay  what  they  tell  you  to  pay? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  buy  as  cheap  as  I  possibly  can  and  pay  cash  for  it,  but 
if  I  find  a  man  that  will  give  me  the  same  goods  for  less'  money,  the 
quality  being  the  same,  of  course  I  buy  of  him,  but  I  have  never 
lound  him  yet. 
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Mr.  Ci-ARK.  That  is  the  trouble  to-day.  The  association  fixes  the 
prices  to  you,  if  you  are  not  a  part  of  them,  and  everybody  else  pays 
the  same. 

Mr.  Levi.  I  never  heard  of  the  Tissue-Paper  Association.  There 
are  so  many  mills  I  do  not  believe  they  could  get  them  under  a  trust. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  find  the  prices  about  the  same  always? 

Mr.  Levi.  Pretty  nearly.  The  qualities  ai*e  different,  of  course. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  machines  which  make  paper  worth  more 
than  others. 

Mr.  BotJTBLL.  I  mean  paper  of  the  same  gi'ade. 

Mr.  Levi.  It  probably  costs  them  the  same  to  manufacture  it.  I 
never  heard  of  a  trust  of  any  kind  except  the  cardboard  trust,  and 
that  is  going  to  pieces,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Catj)RRiiead.  Do  you  know  Herman  Bidder? 

Mr.  Levi.  In  1870  I  believe  I  met  him  once.  I  am  not  positive. 
I  read  his  paper  occasionally,  as  I  read  all  papers. 

Mr.  Calderiiead.  Did  you  ever  have  any  correspondence  with  him 
about  this? 

Mr.  Levi.  Never.  I  never  talked  to  anybody;  never  knew  I  was 
going  to  come  here'  mitil  last  Wednesday. 

(The  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Levi  is  as  follows:) 

Xew  York,  Novemher  19^  1908. 
The  CoM3nTTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  file  with  you  our  brief  regarding  the  tariff 
on  paper  decorations  and  paper  novelties. 

The  products  involved  are  paper  decorations  and  paper  novelties. 
These  are  at  present  classed  under  paragraph  407,  Schedule  M,  as 
"  all  other  paper  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,"  and  are  at 
present  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  these  articles  henceforth  lx>  spe- 
cially classified  as  pajjer  decorations  and  paper  novelites,  and  that 
they  henceforth  be  subject  to  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  view  of  this  we  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  be  instated  into  the  new  tariff  law :  "  On  all  paper 
decorations  and  paper  novelties,  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Reasons, 

Letter  A  from  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  of  the  5  and 
JO  cent  syndicate,  having  eighty  odd  stores,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  this  line  of  goods  used  by  such  a  concern.  This  order 
would  (including  a  proportionate  amount  of  10  cent  bells)  have 
amounted  to  upward  of  $15,000;  this  entirely  without  any  other 
form  of  paper  novelties  other  than  the  red  tissue  bell.  This  concern 
also  sells  green  paper  bells,  paper  garlands,  and  wreaths,  and  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  their  complete  order  in  paper  novelties  would 
be  $20,000. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  200  stores,  and  figured 
prcmortionately  they  would  use  $47,059  worth  of  these  goods  annuallv. 
S.  H.  Kress  i&  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  F.  M.  Kirby  &  Co.,  of  Wilkes- 
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barre,  Pa.,  each  have  85  stores,  and  would  use  approximately  $20,000 
worth.  J.  G.  MeCrorey  &  Co..  of  New  York,  nave  65  stores,  and 
would  use  probably  $15,000  worth  annually.  Then  there  are  E.  P. 
Charlton,  of  Fall  Kiver,  Mass.,  with  32  stores,  S.  S.  Kresge,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  with  19  stores,  and  several  other  syndicates  with  10  and 
15  stores,  who  would  use  proportionate  amounts. 

Then  there  are  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  of  Eochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Butler  Brothers,  of  New  York  City,  George  Borrfeld  *  Co..  of 
New  York,  Stroebel  &  Wilkin  Co.,  of  rfew  York,  and  several  otliers 
throughout  the  country  who  use  from  $6,000  to  $20,000  worth  of 
goods  in  this  line  annually.  Then  there  are  hundreds  of  stoi-es  who 
use  from  $500  to  $3,000  worth  of  these  goods  throughout  the  year. 
At  present  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  business  in  this  line  goes  to  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Again,  calling  your  attention  to  letter  A.  In  reply  we  wrote  that 
we  would  have  s])ecial  dies  made  for  any  size  that  might  be  desired. 

Now,  calling  your  attention  to  letter  B.  The  5-inch  bell  referred 
to  is  shown  by  sample  No.  1.  The  cost  was  02}  cents  per  gross  to 
pi-oduce.  We  submitted  bell  No.  2  as  one  for  60  cents  per  gross,  but 
it  was  too  small.  The  7-inch  bell  referred  to  was  represented  by  No.  3, 
and  cost  was  $1.0-1^  per  gross  to  produce.  Letter  >o.  13  represents  the 
regrets  of  Messrs.  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  and  when  Mr.  Connable  w^as 
seen  by  one  of  our  representatives  on  the  occasion  of  his  next  visit 
to  New  York  he  informed  him  that  the  only  reascm  for  his  placing 
the  order  with  an  import  house  was  be(*ause  of  our  inability  to  com- 
pete in  the  smaller  sizes  of  bells,  in  which  he  did  his  largest  business. 

Letter  No.  4,  from  Me&srs.  Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  shows  plainly  the  inability  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufacture  of  the  goods.  We  are  using  ma- 
chinery indentical  to  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  forei^i 
article,  having  imported  our  original  machines  from  Europe. 

The  differences  in  costs,  as  shown  by  the  example  cited  below,  must 
therefore  hv  accounted  for  in  the  ditference  between  wage  scales  of 
the  different  countries  as  compared  with  those  existing  in  the  United 
States. 

Bell  No.  4  is  an  imported  bell.  Thase  would  cost  us  27  cents  per 
gross  to  produce.  These  bells  are  sold  to  the  jobber  by  the  importer  at 
30  cents  per  gross.  The  importer  sells  these  goods  at  a  profit  of  10 
per  cent.  This  30  cents  then  represents  the  100  per  cent  ot  cost  (duty 
paid)  and  the  10  per  cent  profit.  The  cost  (duty  paid)  therefore  is 
27^  cents  per  gross.  This  27^  cents  now  represents  the  100  per  cent 
billed  to  the  importer  and  the  85  per  cent  duty :  the  cost  as  billed  to 
the  importer  is,  therefore,  20J  cents. 

In  this  class  of  goods  a  manufacturer  can  not  possibly  sell  at  less 
than  20  per  cent  profit,  as  he  must  figure  his  running  expenses  into 
the  goods  and  also  allow  for  wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery,  break- 
age of  dies.  Granting  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  makes  in  this 
instance  the  minimum  profit,  this  20J  cents  now  represents  the  100  per 
cent  of  importer's  cost  and  the  20  per  cent  profit.  The  manufacturer's 
cost  price  is  therefore  practically  17  cents  per  gross;  as  previously 
stated,  it  would  cost  us  27  cents  per  gross  to  produce  this  bell.  We 
have  then  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  gross.  These  goods  weigh  V2 
ounces  to  the  gross.  The  specific  duty  at  0  cents  per  pound  would 
equal  4|  cents.    The  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  equal  4}  cents. 
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Adding  the  two  we  have  SJ  cents,  leaving  a  difference  of  onl}- 1{  cents 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  foreign  article  and  that  of  the 
American. 

Bell  No.  5  represents  a  l^ell  of  foreign  manufacture,  which  is  sold 
by  the  importer  to  the  jobber  at  00  cents  per  gross,  whereas  the  same 
size  costs  us  to  produce  58  cents  per  grass.  Again,  figuring  off  the 
10  per  cent  importer's  profit,  the  35  per  cent  duty,  and  once  more 
allowing  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  nuikes  the  minimum  profit,  we 
find  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  foreign  article  to  be  34f  cents. 
This  article  weighs  42  ounces  to  the  gross.  The  specific  duty  at  G 
cents  per  pound  would  be  17  cents.  Twenty -five  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  be  8]  cents.  Added  would  be  25J  cents.  Added  to  the  cost 
price  of  the  foreipi  production  would  bring  it  practically  to  60  cents, 
or  about  2  cents  higher  than  the  cost  of  prwuction  of  our  article. 

In  the  case  of  the  fan  sample  Xo.  0.  These  are  sold  by  the  im- 
porter to  the  joblier  at  65  cents  per  gross.  Our  cost  is  63i  cents  per 
gross.  Again,  figuring  off  the  10  per  cent,  the  35  per  cent,  and  20  per 
cent,  we  find  the  manufacturer's  cost  of  the  foreign  article  to  be  36J 
cents.  The  weight  per  gross  is  3  pounds.  The  specific  duty  at  6  cents 
per  pound  equals  18  c^nts.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  equals 
0^  cents.  Added  equals  271  cents;  plus  the  manufacturer's  cost  of  3GJ 
cents  brings  it  to  63J  cents,  or  one-eighth  of  a  cent  higher  than  our 
cost  of  production. 

Practically  the  same  ratio  of  comparative  costs  of  production  exist 
througliout  the  entire  line. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  and  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  about  equalizes  the  cost  of  foreign  and 
domestic  production. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  exact  wage  scale  existing  in 
foreign  countries  in  this  line,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  al- 
though we  are  using  the  same  machines  as  that  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  foreign  article,  the  difference  must  be  caused  by  the  dif- 
ference of  wages. 

This  brings  our  petition  strictly  within  the  lines  of  the  Republican 
party  platform,  in  that  part  of  the  tariff  plank  which  says  that  a 
sufBcient  duty  will  be  levied  on  imported  articles  so  as  to  equalize  the 
wajge  scales.  * 

•fiiis  industry  is  one  comparatively  young  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
one  in  which  the  field  is  enormous.  Were  sufficient  duty  levied  upon 
the  article  so  as  to  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer  of  the  goods,  it  is  one  which  would  assume 
large  proportions  in  a  few  yeai-s. 

The  reason  a  specific  duty  and  ad  valorem  duty  is  asked  for  in  pref- 
erence to  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  that  6  cents  per  pound  will  account 
for  the  difference  in  cost  between  materials.  Six  cents  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the  duty  at  present  levied  on  tissue 
papers  m  reams.  The  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  allows  the  domestic 
manufacturer  a  fair  working  margin  to  account  for  his  manufactur- 
ing expenses,  such  as  rent,  cost  of  gas,  steam  or  electric  power,  wear 
and  tear  on  machinery,  breakage  of  dies,  etc. 

We  trust  that,  coming  as  we  do  strictly  within  the  lines  upon  whicli 
the  tariff  is  to  be  revised,  our  application  will  be  regarded  favorably. 
Very  respectfully, 

Paper  NovBiiTY  Manufacturing  Company. 
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PhHiAdfj^phia,  November  19, 1908. 
The  Co3fMiTTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  AVhile  I  indorse  the  statements  and  the  object  of  the 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company,  I  beg  to  add  a.s  follows: 

As  a  striking  instance  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  tariff  on  tissue- 
paper  novelties  I  would  mention  that  while  the  raw  material  used  in 
the  making  of  paper  novelties  is  protected  by  a  duty  amounting  to 
nearly  100  per  cent  the  manufactured  articles  pay  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent  only.  In  other  words,  the  American  maker  of  paper  is  pro- 
tected, while  tlie  user  of  his  paper  has  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  raw 
material  and  in  addition  has  to  pay  wages  four  times  higher  than 
those  paid  in  Europe. 

In  Europe  a  girl  averages  from  6  to  8  marks  a  week  on  this  class  of 
work,  while  my  books  show  that  the  ^Vmerican  woman  earns  from  $6 
to  $9  a  week. 

To  equalize  this  by  an  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  products 
is  what  this  industry  needs  to  make  it  successfully  compete  with  ttie 
foreign  maker. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  B.  Wh^msen. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  4, 1908. 
Paper  NovEiiTY  Manufacturing  Company, 

J18  East  Fmirteenth  street,  New  York  N,  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  'id  at  hand,  and  in  reply  will  say,  after 
going  over  our  figures,  we  find  that  the  quantity  that  we  could  give 
you  of  the  small  paper  bells  is  not  very  hea\'y.  We  could  use  prob- 
ably 5,000  gross,  to  sell  at  6  for  5  cents;  l,20l0  gross,  to  sell  at  2  for 
5  cents;  1,200  gross,  to  sell  at  5  cents. 

All  red  hea\'y  paper,  the  sizes  you  submit,  are  not  right  for  these 
selling  prices  as  to  still  give  us  a  good  margin.  The  bells  that  we  use 
should  cost  us  not  far  from  60  cents,  $2,  and  $4  per  gross. 

We  doubt  whether  this  quantity  would  warrant  you  in  getting  up 
special  dies  that  you  could  offer  us  at  about  these  prices. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  H.  Knox  &  Co., 
Per  Constable. 


B, 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Ap7-il  10, 1908. 
Paper  Xovelty  Manufacturing  Company, 

J:20  East  Forty-eighth  street,  New  York,  N,  T. 
Gentlemen  :  The  writer  was  in  New  York  this  week,  but  did  not 
have  time  to  stop  in  and  see  you.  We  therefore  reply  to  yours  of  the 
7th,  and  will  say  the  5-inch  bell  would  be  all  right,  except  price, 
and  would  not  sell  it  at  6  for  5  cents.  You  should  have  something 
in  this  to  cost  not  over  60  cents  per  gross.     The  next  size,  3  for  5 
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cents,  your  7-inch  bell,  would  do  if  it  did  not  cost  us  over  $1.  You 
did  not  jjuote  us  on  this  in  your  letter  of  April  7,  so  do  not  know  what 
your  price  is. 

Your  9-indi  would  answer  very  well  for  the  2  for  5  cents  bell  and 
your  12-inch  possibly  for  the  6-cent  bell,  if  you  would  give  us  eight 
more  layers  of  paper.  The  meshes  should  be  glued  a  trifle  closer 
together. 

Jfow,  this  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  we  want.  Please  advise  ua 
what  yon  can  do  in  the  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co., 

Per  Constable. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  28^  1908, 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company, 

318  East  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  regard  to  the  Christmas  paper-bell  business,  there 
are  some  novelties  in  the  way  of  paper  stars  that  we  can  only  get 
on  import,  and  we  do  not  want  sufficient  quantities  to  make  indi- 
vidual shipments;  also,  extra  inducements  were  tendered  us  to  get 
the  order  on  bells.  Both  of  these  matters  influenced  us  to  place  the 
order  elsewhere. 

The  writer  regrets  very  much  to  have  put  you  to  so  much  trouble, 
but  assures  you  that  the  quotations  are  strictly  confidential,  and  I 
appreciate  your  disposition  to  meet  our  wishes  in  everjr  way,  and 
trust  we  may  be  able  to  give  vou  some  business  possibly  in  this  line 
out  of  stock  through  the  fall,  if  not  in  some  other  line,  that  will 
reimburse  you  in  a  way  for  the  time  spent  with  us. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  H.  Knox  &  Co., 
Per  Ralph  Connable,  Jr. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  2, 1908. 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company, 
318  East  48th  Street,  New  York. 
6£NTX£M£N  I  We  hftve  your  favor  of  the  25th,  and  also  the  sam- 
ples, but  we  have  no  price  on  the  goods.    We  should  like  to  have  you 
submit  us  prices.     You,  no  doubt,  are  aware  that  we  import  these 
goods  very  extensively,  and  if  we  are  to  be  interested  in  your  goods 
at  all,  it  would  have  to  be  at  a  very  low  price.    We  are  supplvmg  a 
great  deal  of  large  trade  and  also  some  jobbers  with  these  goods,  and 
we  trust  that  you  would  not  have  to  figure  a  commission  into  the  price 
of  the  goods  you  sell  us,  as  if  you  do,  we  doubt  if  we  would  find  any- 
thing in  them  that  we  could  anord  to  use.  If  jqm  could  make  us  prices 
which  were  favorable  we  should  have  no  objection  to  buying  all  ot 
our  bells  in  America,  but  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  found 
a&ything  that  would  compete  with  the  goods  that  we  import. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  gentleman  to  be  heard  from  is  Mr.  John 
K.  Buck. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  K.  BTTCK,  OF  HABTFOBD,  CONN. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  represent  certain  manufacturers  of  tissue  paper  and 
specialties  in  higher  grades  and  lighter  weight  papers.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  paragraphs  397,  398,  401,  and  459.  These  all  embrace  articles 
in  whicn  those  people  whom  I  represent  are  interested  and  which 
they  more  or  less  manufacture. 

with  reference  to  paragraph  397,  we  all  say  that  from  our  stand- 
point we  are  satisfied  with  the  present  duty. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  398,  we  call  attention  to  the  second 
clause,  as  follows: 

If  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal,  or  its  solutions,  or  with 
gelatin  or  flock,  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  od  valorem. 

We  desire  in  a  dcCTee  to  affect  that  duty  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph,  so  that  if  it  is  adopted  into  the  new  law  it  will  be 
a  distinct  clause  by  itself,  the  following : 

Metal-c(Jiited  tissue  pai)er,  weighing  not  over  15  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500 
sheets,  on  a  basis  of  20  by  24  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other  form, 
10  cents  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Just  to  explain  about  that.  The  former  metal-coated  papers  are 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  by  several  mills  in  this  country,  and 
no  complaint  is  made  by  the  people  that  I  represent  in  regard  to  the 
rate  on  those.  Several  years  after  the  act  of  1897  went  into  effect 
there  appeared  on  the  American  market  this  kind  of  paper.  It  was 
composed  of  a  very  thin  tissue  paper  and  tin  foil  reduced  to  a  liquid 
state  and  then  brushed  onto  it  or  coated  onto  it.  That  combination 
of  the  very  thin  tissue  paper  with  the  tin  foil  reduced  to  a  liquid 
form  and  brushed  onto  it  came  into  the  market  under  the  duty  to 
which  I  have  just  called  attention  of  3  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Now,  that  kind  of  tissue  paper  required  the  highest 
skilled  labor  and  the  most  delicate  machinery.  The  workmen  com- 
mand the  highest  wages  that  could  be  paid  for  manufacluring  paper 
products,  so  that  the  goods  of  that  combination  came  to  be  very  high 
and  the  American  manufacturers,  of  course,  knew  of  its  importation, 
but  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  because  on 
account  of  wages  they  were  paying  and  other  conditions  it  was  im- 
possible to  produce  that  combination  paper  for  a  less  rate  than  70 
cents  per  pound. 

It  costs  the  foreign  manufacturer  just  57  cents  to  lay  it  down  in 
New  York.  It  costs  the  American  manufacturer  70  cents  to  produce 
it,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  you  put  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
foreign  product.  We  ask  for  a  duty  of  10  cents  specific  and  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  makes  it  cost  57.51  cents.  We  want  to  see 
if  we  can  manufacture  it  here,  and  we  are  ready  to  commence  the 
manufacture  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  it  costs  you  70  cents  to  produce  it,  laid 
down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir;  70  cents  a  pound, 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  price  can  the  New  York  importer  lay  it 
down? 
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Mr.  Buck.  Fifty-seven  cents.  It  costs  at  port  of  shipment  45 
cents,  and  then  they  add  the  duty  of  3  cents  specific  and  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  old  clause.  This  is  a  new  thing  which  has 
just  come  into  vogue,  and  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  it.  This 
paper  with  which  we  are  to  compete  has  heretofore  been  exempt. 

Mv.  Underwood.  The  importer  lays  it  down  in  the  port  of  New 
York  at  a  little  over  65  cents,  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent 
is  added. 

Mr.  Buck.  It  costs  the  foreign  manufacturer  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment 45  cents,  to  which  must  be  added  the  specific  duty  of  3  cents 
and  an  ad  valorem  of  30  per  cent  a  pound,  making  57  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  claim  that  that  is  the  cost  to  the  importer 
with  the  duty  added? 

Mr.  Buck.  With  the  duty  paid.  The  whole  cost,  duty  paid,  is  57 
cents.  All  that  we  ask  is  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  foreign 
product. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  this  business  in  the  United 
States? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  let  Mr.  Buck  finish  the 
reading  of  his  brief. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  will  complete  ray  argument. 

(Mr.  Buck's  brief  is  as  follows:) 

Brief  for  Certain  Manufacturers  or  Tissue  Paper  and  Special- 
ties IN  High-Grade  and  Light- Weight  Papers. 

schedules  397,  398,  401,  and  459 — ^amendment  to  schedules  398 

AND  401. 

Memorandum  in  relation  to  paragravhs  397^  398^  and  Ifil^  ScJiedule 
.V,  and  paragraph  469^  Schedule  N^  tariff  act  approved  April  S4^ 
1897. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C: 

The  undersigned  are  manufacturers  of  tissue  paper  and  specialties 
in  high-grade  and  light-weight  papers.  They  desire  to  make  sug- 
gestions m  regard  to  said  four  paragraphs. 

Paragraph  897.  We  suggest  no  change  in  this  paragraph,  as  the 
manufacturers  have  adapted  themselves  to  its  provisions,  and  under 
present  conditions  of  the  market  it  seems  to  be  equitable  in  its  oper- 
ation. 

Paragraph  398.  We  suggest  an  amendment  to  this  paragraph  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  9ie  following: 

Metal-coated  tissue  paper  welfching  not  over  fifteen  pounds  to  the  ream  of 
five  hundred  sheets  on  a  basis  of  twenty  by  twenty-four  inches  and  whether  in 
reams  or  any  other  form,  ten  cents  per  pound  and  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that  since  1897  (when  the  pres- 
ent tariff  was  passed)  a  new  demand  has  arisen  for  a  very  light- 
weight tissue  paper,  coated  with  a  solution  of  tin  on  one  side  and  of 
such  fine  quality  and  so  skillfully  made  that  no  pin  holes  appear  in 
the  paper  before  coating,  so  that  the  tin  side  is  used  for  conducting 
electric  current  and  the  plain  or  paper  side  used  for  insulation. 
Therefore  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  highest  grade  of 
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skilled  labor,  as  well  as  material,  is  imperative.  A  foreign-made 
article,  now  imported  under  the  present  tariff,  only  pays  3  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  thus  making  this  metal-coated 
tissue  paper  cost  as  follows: 

Value  at  port  of  shipment,  45  cents;  specific  duty,  3  cents  per 
pound,  3  cents;  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  9  cents;  total,  57  cents  per 
pound. 

Under  the  proposed  duty  this  article  would  cost,  duty  paid,  as 
follows : 

Value  at  port  of  shipment,  45  cents;  specific  duty,  10  cents  per 
pound,  10  cents;  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  13^  cents;  total,  68^  cents. 

This  paper  costs  the  American  manufacturer  to  put  on  the  market 
about  70  cents  per  pound. 

(Exhibit  A,  hereto  attached,  is  a  sample  of  this  metal-coated  tis- 
sue paper.) 

Paragraph  401.  We  suggest  the  following  amendments  to  para- 
graph 401 :  After  the  w^ords  "  typewriter  paper "  and  before  the 
word  "  weighing,"  in  the  second  line,  insert  the  words  "  cover  papers.^** 
The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that  heretofore  there  has  been  no 
classification  of  this  ffrade  of  paper,  and  it  might  come  in  under 
printing  paper  at  the  low  rates,  whereas  it  is  hi^-grade  paper  and 
should  be  classed  with  writing  and  other  papers  mentioned  in  thi.s 
paragraph. 

Also  after  the  word  "  rates  "  in  said  paragraph,  and  before  the 
word  "  provided,"  insert  the  following : 

also  papers  commonly  known  as  onion-skin  papers,  weighing  not  over  eight 
pounds  to  the  ream,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other  form,  six  cents  per 
pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  over  eight  pounds  to  the 
ream  and  under  ten  i)ounds  to  the  ream,  and  whether  in  reams  or  in  any  other 
form,  five  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  is  to  meet  the  condition  that  has  arisen  since  1897,  the  very 
thin  typewriter  papers  and  onion-skin  papers  being  in  use  in  increas- 
ing quantities  of  late  years  in  the  carbon  duplicate  methods  and  new 
system  which  compel  the  use  of  very  light-weight  papers,  which 
are  really  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  should  carry  a  much  higher 
rate  than  the  other  papers  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  for  under 
present  conditions  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  importing  what  is 
known  as  •'  glazed  "  and  "  unglazed  "  onion-skin  papers  and  selling 
them  to  the  paper  dealers  at  72  cents  per  ream,  or  at  9  cents  per 
pound  (in  many  cases  8  cents  per  pound),  while  this  paper  that  is 
made  here  costs  about  12  to  16  cents  per  pound,  with  the  result  that 
the  American  mills  are  fast  losing  the  busmess. 

Under  the  present  conditions  the  foreign  manufacturers  import 
this  paper  and  pay  a  very  small  duty — eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Under  the  present  duty  this  article  would  cost  as  follows: 

Value  per  pound  at  port  of  shipment,  5  cents ;  specific  duty,  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  total,  5y^  cents. 

Under  the  duty  proposed  by  the  amendment  this  paper  would  cost 
as  follows : 

Value  per  pound  at  port  of  shipment,  5  cents;  specific  duty,  6  cents 
per  pound;  ad  valorem  duty  (15  per  cent),  three- fourths  of  a  cent; 
total;  llj  cents. 
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One  reason  why  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  sell  the  paper  so 
much  cheaper  than  we  is  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  as  diown  in 
schedule  given  below  : 

Labar  table. 


Engineers 

Beater  men 

Helpers 

Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders 

Cutter  men 

Helpers 

Girl  flnJshers- 

MJllwrlirhts 


Fordgn 

American 

per  day. 

per  day. 

11.00 

|2.eB 

.75 

2.60 

.70 

1.66 

1.16 

3.15 

-76 

1.70 

.76 

2.66 

.po 

1.86 

.40 

1.35 

1.00 

8.76 

These  same  labor  conditions  apply  to  the  metal-coated  tissue  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  398,  also  the  tissue  and  other  light-weight  papers 
mentioned  in  paraffraph  397,  and  the  cigarette  papers  mentioned  in 
paragraph  459,  Schedule  N. 

As  for  material,  we  use  better  stock,  which  costs  us  considerably 
more  than  the  material  used  by  the  foreigner  in  manufacturing  their 
onionskin  paper,  and  we  claim  our  papers  are  much  better. 

The  amendment  is  asked  for  to  meet  the  new  conditions  which  have 
arisen  during  the  past  three  years  relating  to  this  paper. 

(Exhibits  B  and  C,  hereto  attached,  are  samples  of  the  imported 
onionskin  papers,  selling  at  8  and  9  cents  per  pound.) 

(Exhibits  D  and  E,  nerelo  attached,  are  samples  of  the  domestic 
onionskin  papers,  selling  at  14  to  20  cents  per  pound.) 

Cigarette  paper  now  included  in  Schedule  K,  paragraph  No.  459. — 
Pipes,  smokers'  articles,  etc. 

The  manufacturers  of  cigarette  papers  do  not  ask  that  the  rate  of 
duty  in  this  schedule  be  changed,  and  they  desire  to  state  that  this  is 
a  tliin  tissue  paper  of  a  special  manufacture,  made  in  both  sheets  and 
reels,  and  manufactured  by  the  Diamond  Mills  Paper  Company  and 
others,  and  is  equal  to  any  of  the  foreign  manufacture.  The  con-, 
sumption  of  this  paper  is  on  the  increase  and  the  foreign  competi- 
tion is  very  strong,  but  this  paper  is  now  made,  and  can  be  success- 
fully made,  in  this  country  it  fairly  protected  from  the  foreigp 
article.  The  manufacturers  have,  and  are,  keeping  up  with  this 
demand  as  far  as  they  are  warranted  in  doing.  It  appears  that  the 
importations  under  paragraph  459,  which  includes  this  paper,  were 
valued  at  $954,521.98  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the  value  was  $966,828.29,  showing  an 
increase  in  the  importations.  This  paper  could  all  be  manufactured 
here  if  the  manufacturers  were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  the  present  rate 
of  duty  assessed,  60  per  cent,  is  the  very  lowest  that  will  enable  the 
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manufacturers  to  continue  the  .making  of  this  paper  and  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

(Exhibit  F  hereto  attached  is  a  sample  of  domestic  cigarette 
paper.) 
AH  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Diamond  Mills  Paper  Company, 

44  Murray  street^  New  York  City. 
C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons, 

Windsor  Locks^  Conn. 
The  Jersey  City  Paper  Company, 

Jersey  City^  N.  /• 
The  Smitt  Paper  Company, 

Lee^  Mass. 
By   John  R.  Buck, 

Hartford^  Conn.^ 

Counsel. 

(Here  original  copy  contains  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  as 
mentioned  above,  constitute  15  diflFerent  samples  of  imported  and 
domestic  paper.) 

Mr.  Buck  (continuing).  There  is  a  sample  of  this  paper  attached 
to  the  brief,  and  the  committee  can  examine  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  this  business  in  this  coun- 
try— the  manufacture  of  the  paper  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  The  only  re- 
turns are  general  returns  and  include  all  others  in  that  class  of  extra- 
thin  metal-coated  papers,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  is  increasing 
to  a  considerable  quantity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  the  quantity  of  this  paper  that 
is  manufactured — that  is,  the  quantity  on  which  you  want  tne  duty- 
changed  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  much  business  is  being  done 
in  that  paper  by  American  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  know,  because  it  is  only  an  experiment.  The 
experiment  has  proceeded  so  far  that  we  are  able  to  say  that  we  can 
produce  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  American 
market  the  American  manufacturers  can  supply  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  not  giving  us  any  information  on 
which  we  can  come  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  information  as  to  the  vol- 
ume of  the  business  because  the  Treasury  Department  would  not  fur- 
nish it.  I  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  also  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  but  I  am  unable  to  get  the  volume  of 
business  in  that  article. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  contemplated  to  be  a  new  industry  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  A  new  industry  entirely.  It  has  only  appeared  within 
the  past  three  years.  It  is  classed  with  this  metal-coated  paper  and 
the  Treasury  Department  referred  to  it  in  that  way.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Austin,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  can  find  out. 

In  reference  to  the  typewriter  paper,  I  can  say  that  the  American 
manufacturers  now  make  it  at  a  cost  of  from  12  cents  to  16  cents  a 
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Smnd  produced  in  the  United  States.  That  is  made  in  the  Dexter 
ills  and  the  Diamond  Mills  and  others.  It  is  being  produced,  but 
they  are  closing  their  business  under  the  present  tariff.  I  have  in  my 
brief  a  table  of  the  cost  of  labor. 

"Mx.  Needham.  In  your  paper  you  do  not  include  the  freight 
charges? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  left  out  the  freight  charges  because  they  are 
exceedingly  slight  and  amount  to  nothing,  in  the  metal-coated 
paper  I  put  it  m.  If  I  can  get  those  rates,  I  will  put  them  in,  and 
also  the  volume  of  business  done. 

In  regard  to  cigarette  papers,  it  really  does  not  belong  in  this 
schedule.  It  is  made  b^  the  Diamond  Mills.  It  has  a  duty  of  60 
cents,  and  notwithstanding  that  duty  the  importations  are  increasing 
every  year  under  that  duty.  The  schedule  reads  as  though  it  was  a 
little  high. 

I  mignt  say  further  that  in  all  of  these  four  descriptions  of  paper 
we  ask  for  no  increase  of  duty  whatever,  and  in  all  of  the  tissue 
papers  and  the  metal-coated  papers  which  we  are  now  manufactur- 
mg  we  are  conducting  the  business  and  competing  with  the  foreign 
manufacturers.  We  ask  no  odds  further  .than  the  present  rate.  As 
to  these  new  suggestions,  all  we  are  asking  is  for  a  duty  that  will 
protect  us  against  the  foreign  product,  which  is  distinctive  in  char- 
acter. All  we  ask  is  to  enable  us  to  conduct  the  business.  If  you 
will  do  that,  we  are  able  to  go  into  the  market  and  take  our  chances. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  people  are  there  in  this  country  who 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  tissue  paper? 

Mr.  Buck.  That  I  can  not  say;  there  are  a  vast  number  of  them. 
These  are  mills  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  The  Diamond  Mills 
have  five  mills  engaged  in  this  work.  I  do  not  know  the  capacity  of 
the  other  mills. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  association  or  combination  between 
the  mills  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices  on  tissue  paper? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir;  there  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  there  is  free  and  open  competition  in  the 
market  on  tissue  paper? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir;  I  speak  for  the  Diamond  and  Dexter  mills, 
and  for  nobody  else.  We  are  not  in  any  combine.  We  are  independ- 
ent manufacturers  and  not  importers.  Some  years  ago  one  man  ex- 
ported 20  reams  and  sold  it  for  less  than  it  cost  him  m  this  country, 
and  he  gave  up  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  tissue  paper  combination  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  id  one,  you  are  not  aware  of  it? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  are  not  a  part  of  the  paper  trust? 

Mr,  Buck.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  stated  before  us  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  it? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  whom  they  said  belonged  to 
the  paper  trust.    I  had  never  seen  any  of  them  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  tissue  paper  men  all  sell  at  the  same  prices? 
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Mr.  Buck.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  investigated  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  presume  that  they  sell  substantially  at  the  same  prioe. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  the  location  of  the  mill  or  any  favorable  or 
accidental  circumstance  enable  one  company  to  produce  cheaper  than 
another  company  can  produce? 

Mr.  Buck.  Possibly  that  might  be  so,  but  I  think,  with  the  rail- 
-road  facilities,  which  are  so  complete  and  perfect,  that  it  is  scarcely 
a  consideration  that  could  enter  mto  the  c^uestion ;  and,  moreover,  if 
rates  were  to  favor  any  particular  one  section  or  locality  that  matter 
could  be  corrected  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  association,  combination,  or  arrangement 
by  which  anybody  acting  under  authority  of  such  combination  can 
sell  this  paper  to  the  consumer  at  a  fixed  price? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  know  of  any, 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  heard  of  such  thine? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  never  heard  of  such  thing.  That  question  has  never 
come  home  to  the  persons  I  represent.  I  do  not  think  the  Dexter  Mill 
would  ever  permit  it.  A  gentleman  who  has  just  whispered  to  me 
says  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  is  the  'gentleman  who  just  whispered  to  you? 

Mr.  Buck.  He  is  the  manager  of  the  mill  of  C.  11.  Dexter.  He  is 
a  practical  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  were  rfsking  these  things  because  you 
were  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  this  gentleman  who  was  whispering  to  you  your 
client  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Well,  he  is  not  my  client,  but  he  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  corporation  that  is  my  client. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Then,  practically,  he  is  your  client? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  him  and  have  known  him  for  thirty 
years  and  I  believe  his  word,  and  I  also  believe  the  word  of  Mr.  Coffin. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  whatever  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  lawyers  have  never  been  able  to  ,get  up  a  trust  in 
our  business. 

Mr.  Buck.  Oh,  yes ;  I  know.  I  do  not  think  that  this  committee, 
looking  exactly  like  the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  little  more  so,  would 
think  anything  less  of  the  truth  if  it  came  from  the  lips  of  a  lawyer 
than  if  it  came  from  other  sources. 

The  CHAiR^fAN.  The  paper  trust  which  has  been  spoken  of  was  the 
International  Paper  Company.  You  said  that  you  had  heard  of  the 
paper  trust. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  heard  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Buck.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that,  in  referring  to  the  paper  trust,  you 
referred  to  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  connection  with  them — ^no  con- 
nection in  any  way  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  there  is  a  uniform  price  for  wheat 
in  Liverpool,  is  there  not? 
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Mr.  Buck.  I  think  there  must  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  regard  that  as  the  absolute  exist- 
ence of  a  trust — the  fact  that  the  producers  sell  wheat  in  Liverpool  at 
a  certain  price? 

Mr.  Buck.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  proof.  I  think  that  the 
manufacturers  would  be  weak  to  consider  anything  that  would  cut 
their  own  throat. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  tell  me  a  while  ago  that  you  had  run 
across  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  paper  trust  here  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  said  that  I  had  seen  one  of  them — that  he  had  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  one  of  the  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  send  in  the  names  of  such  gentle- 
men, as  we  would  like  to  present  them  to  Mr.  Bonaparte,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  is  claimed  all  the  time  that  they  are  miable 
to  find  anybody  who  belongs  to  the  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Buck.  1  should  be  glad  to  furnish  any  of  the  names  if  I  can. 
I  do  not  know  any  of  them,  and  I  suppose  that  you  have  more  facili- 
ties here  for  finding  them  out  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  run  with  that  gang.  They  do  not  come  to  me, 
but  you  being  in  the  paper  business  I  understood*^  j^ou  to  say  that  you 
had  met  some  gentlemen  who  were  representatives  of  the  paper 
trust. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  think  you  are  in  error  as  to  what  I  said.  I  said  that 
a  gentleman  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  a  representative  of  that 
trust,  but  I  do  not  Iniow  any  of  the  names. 

The  Chairman.  The  print-paper  people  will  be  heard  this  after- 
noon, and  that  will  furnish  further  opportunity  for  discussion  on 
that  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  C.  OVEETON,  41  PAEK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  object  in 
appearing  here  is  to  get  a  clearer  wording  in  section  463  in  reference 
to  paper  stock  of  every  description.  The  present  law  includes  gras.ses, 
fibers,  rags,  cotton,  jutes,  linen,  flax,  hemp,  and  manila  coming  in 
various  forms.  yVe  want  the  law  to  so  read  that  it  will  designate 
the  various  things  that  are  to  go  into  the  manufacture.  It  is  all 
waste  material.  A  part  of  this  is  old  rags  and  domestic  shoddy  or 
wool  which  is  only  suitable  to  be  used  in  the  cheap  paper — the  roof- 
ing paper.  And  yet,  having  some  small  percentage  of  wool,  it  is 
liable  to  come  under  a  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  had  its  attention  given  to  that, 
and  we  will  give  it  careful  attention. 

Mr.  Overton.  There  is  another  section  to  which  I  want  you  to 
give  attention,  and  that  relates  to  gunny  bags. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Overton.  I  represent  the  New  York  Paper  Stock  Dealers, 
which  organization  is  composed  of  quite  a  number  of  mills. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  a  dealer  ? 

Mr.  Overton.  These  people  are  dealers.  They  sell  to  the  paper 
mills  solely.  I  am  arguing  for  the  raw  stock,  and  I  want  just  what 
the  law  apparently  gives  tnem. 
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Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  care,  if  you  are  not  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper? 

Mr.  Overton.  I  am  presumed  to  bring  in  this  class  of  goods  free, 
and  yet  an  inspector  of  the  United  States  might  say  that  it  is  subject 
to  duty.  If  it  is  going  to  be  subject  to  duty,  I  want  to  know  it,  be- 
cause if  it  is  liable  to  duty  I  am  hable  to  lose  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  stock? 

Mr.  Overton.  From  the  Continent;  also  from  England,  France, 
and  Germany. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  have  to  pay  any  duty? 

Mr.  Overton.  The  larger  part  of  the  business  we  do  is  in  waste. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  simply  handling  waste? 

Mr.  Overton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  whom  do  you  sell — ^to  the  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Overton.  Well,  to  whom  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  International  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Overton.  No  ;  we  do  not  sell  anything  to  the  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  paper 
trust? 

Mr.  Overton.  Nothing  in  the  world. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  p  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 
(The  following  papers  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Overton:) 

IN  THE  MATTEE  OF  TAEITF  EEVISION  AFFECTING  SCHEDTTLE 
"M,"  PAPEE  STOCK,  BEFOEE  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMIT- 
TEE, WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  NOVEMBEE  21,  1908. 

The  importers  and  paper  mills  handling  paper  stock  are  satisfied 
with  what  they  believe  to  be  the  spirit  or  intention  of  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  owing  to  its  word- 
ing, unnecessary  hardship  and  expense  have  been  entailed  both  upon 
the  importer  and  the  Government,  and  indirectly  upon  the  paper 
mills. 

The  clause  "  fit  mily  to  be  converted  into  paper  "  causes  most  of  the 
trouble,  and  a  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  trouble 
with  which  importer  and  appraiser  have  constantly  to  contend. 

Paper  stock  consists,  almost  without  exception,  of  waste  material 
of  some  character,  whether  paper,  rags,  cotton,  linen,  jute,  hemp,  flax, 
or  manila,  and  may  come  in  the  form  of  new  clippings  from  the 
fabrics  made  of  the  various  fibers  or  old  pieces  of  same,  or  may  come 
in  the  form  of  threads,  strings,  twines,  or  ropes,  or  in  the  form  of 
waste  of  various  qualities,  such  as  card  waste,  rove  waste,  washed 
flax  waste,  etc. 

The  quality  is  so  varied  that  although  by  far  the  largest  percentage 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  paper,  a  certain  small  percentage  may 
find  its  way  into  some  other  use  as  a  raw  material,  or  the  appraiser 
may  think  that  it  could  be  put  to  some  other  use,  and  as  the  law 
specifies  that  the  material  must  be  "  fit  only  to  be  converted  into 
paper  "  he  assesses  duty  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  section  463. 
"  waste  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.'* 
It  has  frequently  been  the  case  that  an  appraiser  at  one  port  has 
passed  goods  free,  while  exactly  the  same  grade  at  another  port  was 
assessed  10  per  cent. 
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Contracts  with  paper  mills  using  certain  grades  of  flax-card  waste 
and  thread  waste  nave  been  made  with  the  clause,  "  duty,  if  any,  to 
be  paid  by  buyer,"  inserted,  as  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  attitude 
the  appraiser  might  take,  and  as  an  assessment  of  a  10  per  cent  duty 
would  frequently  more  than  offset  the  profit,  and  as  duties  of  $20 
per  ton  have  been  assessed,  the  importer  was  unwilling  to  take  the 
risk.  Flax  waste  should  be  distinctly  defined  so  that  the  appraiser 
has  no  discretionary  power  to  impose  duty  applicable  to  tow  of  flax 
or  "  waste  not  otherwise  j)rovided  for." 

A  low  grade  of  colored  jute  waste,  known  as  "  colored  jute  caddis," 
and  sold  for  about  $12  per  ton  to  a  mill  making  roofing  paper,  has 
been  assessed  at  10  per  cent  on  the  ground  that  the  small  sample 
brought  to  the  appraiser  led  him  to  believe  it  might  be  used  to  pack 
journal  boxes,  although  wholly  unsuited  for  the  purpose  on  account 
of  dirt  and  grit. 

Old  shoddy,  rags,  and  worn-out  garments,  or  what  is  known  in  the 
paper-stock  trade  as  "  satinet  garments,"  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
cotton  and  wool  or  shoddy,  and  used  by  manufacturers  of  roofing 
paper,  have  usually  been  admitted  free,  yet  in  one  or  two  cases  have 
been  assessed  at  10  cents  per  pound,  although  the  grade  was  too  low  to 
be  worked  up  into  shoddy,  and  the  stock  could  be  used  only  to  be  con- 
verted into  paper,  and  the  domestic  collection  is  sold  regularly  for 
that  purpose,  either  packed  separately  or  mixed  indiscriminately  with 
old  cotton  rags. 

Old  gunny  bagging  has  recently  been  classified  into  three  grades 
by  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  as  follows: 

j\8sorted  large  pieces. 

Unassorted,  or  originnl  gunny  bagging. 

Scrap  gunny,  or  small  pieces,  from  which  the  large  pieces  have  been  assorted. 

The  first  two  grades,  assorted  large  pieces  and  original  gunny, 
have  been  assessed  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  section  4C3.  "waste 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  "  and  the  last  grade,  scrap  gunny,  has 
been  passed  free  under  section  648,  "  rags  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act." 

A  few  years  ago  gunny  bagging  always  came  in  free  as  fit  only  to 
be  converted  into  paper.  The  question  of  paying  duty  on  same  first 
came  up  when  it  was  found  that  a  very  small  portion  was  broken 
up,  or  shoddied,  for  the  purpose  of  stuffing  horse  collars,  cheap 
mattresses,  etc. 

Some  time  later  it  became  the  custom  with  certain  packers  to  assort 
out  the  large  pieces  and  ship  them  to  America  to  be  used  as  patches, 
tops,  or  sides,  in  rebaling  cotton. 

The  Government  then  assessed  duty  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  section  463  on  all  old  gunny  bagging,  irrespective  of  whether 
it  was  assorted,  original,  or  scrap,  and  this  custom  was  adhered  to 
for  several  years,  although  the  paper  mills  were  still  using  a  large 
percentage  of  it,  but  the  oakum  manufacturers  were  also  using  some 
to  be  manufactured  into  oakum,  thus  paying  duty  on  raw  stock  and 
manufacturing  it  into  a  finished  product  which  is  free  of  duty. 

Old  gunny  Tbagging  has  also  been  used  in  this  country  as  a  raw 
product  by  a  manufacturing  concern  making  gunny  ba^gmg,  the  old 
stock  being  shoddied  and  used  in  connection  with  raw  jute,  which  is 
also  free. 
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All  of  these  different  rulings  have  been  under,  the  present  tariff 
law  or  previous  laws  whose  wording  of  the  section  pertaining  to 
^)aper  stock  was,  in  effect,  the  same  as  the  present  law. 

Although  the  paper-stock  importers  cneerfully  admit  that  the 
Board  of  Appraisers  have  given  the  cases  which  have  come  before 
them  careful,  intelligent,  and  impartial  consideration,  yet  the  very 
wording  of  the  section  has  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  them 
to  give  uniform  decision,  not  because  the  goods  in  question  varied  in 
character  or  quality,  but  because  the  law  specifies  that  the  material 
must  be  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper,  and  whenever  an  ap- 
praiser had  evidence  or  believed  that  the  material  could  be  used  for 
anything  else  than  paper  making  (and  this  happens  frequently)  duty 
would  iS  assessed. 

If  the  Government  sustained  their  claim,  and  they  sometimes 
showed  uses  of  which  the  importer  had  never  heard,  the  importer 
would  make  a  loss  not  figured  on  in  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  if  the 
importer  won  he  received  a  refund,  half  of  which  went  to  his  attor- 
ney for  handling  the  case.  Such  uncertainties  necessarily  curtail 
business  and  make  it  difficult  to  figure  cost,  owing  to  unknown  quan- 
tity of  duty. 

We  respectfully  but  strongly  urge  that  the  wording  of  section  632 
be  revised  so  that  it  is  definite  and  unequivocal,  and  that,  being  raw 
stock,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  dutiable  be  determined  by 
the  material  itself  rather  than  the  use  to  which  it  is  or  may  be  put.  " 

A  possible  exception  to  this  principle  might  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  a  definite  grade,  such  as  "  old  satinet  garments,"  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  contain  a  small  percentage  of  wool  or  shoddy,  by 
stipulating  in  a  separate  section  that  it  must  be  converted  into  paper. 

Again  referring  to  old  gunny  bagging,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress 
may  not  feel  that  it  is  essential,  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  to 
assess  duty  on  an}^  of  the  three  grades  before  mentioned  and  admit 
all  free  of  duty.  If,  however,  duty  is  to  be  charged  on  any  of  the 
grades  of  gunny,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  be  made  spe- 
cific rather  than  ad  valorem,  as  is  the  custom  at  present. 

The  reason  for  requesting  a  .specific  duty  is  that  old  gunny  bagging 
frequently  follows  the  market  on  jute  butts,  which  are  free,  and  when 
a  short  crop  of  jute  butts  causes  manufacturers  to  supplement  the 
supply  with  old  gunny  bagging  a  wider  market  and  correspondingly 
wider  range  of  prices  is  apt  to  occur,  frequently  increased  by  specu- 
lative interests  in  no  way  connected  with  the  paper  trade,  and  it  is 
most  difficult  to  determine  the  correct  value  for  duty  purposes,  so  that 
in  addition  to  the  duty,  fines  and  penalties  are  imposed,  owing  to 
difference  of  opinion  between  appraiser  and  importer  as  to  the  market 
value  at  time  of  shipment.  Original,  unassorted  gunny  to-day  is 
worth  approximately  $13  per  ton,  and  within  the  past  three  years  it 
has  been  as  high  as  $45  per  ton.  Instances  have  occurred  where  im- 
porters have  contracted  for  the  purchase  abroad  of  a  quantity  of  old 
gunny  bagging  at  a  low  price,  and  not  wishing  to  speculate  have 
simultaneously  sold  same  in  this  country  on  a  small  profit,  figuring 
duty  at  10  per  cent  on  the  cost,  with  the  result  that  a  rapidly  rising 
market  and  correspondingly  higher  valuations  upon  which  duty  must 
be  paid  have  resulted  not  only  in  loss  of  profit  but  a  substantial  loss 
in  addition,  even  though  furnisher  and  consumer  properly  lived  up 
to  the  terms  of  their  contract.    We  do  not  think  dutv  should  be  as- 
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sessed  on  any  gunny,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  all  originates  from 
American  cotton  bales  shipped  abroad,  and  has  consequently  either 
been  manufactured  in  this  countrjr  or  else  paid  a  duty  of  six-tenths 
cent  per  pound.  Furthermore,  it  is  used  exclusively  as  a  raw  product 
for  manufacture,  and  even  the  assorted  sides  for  baling  must  be  re- 
assorted,  mended,  sewed  together,  and  put  in  rolls  before  being  ready 
for  the  market,  so  that  all  the  duty  which  is  paid  by  the  importer 
must  eventually  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer  who  uses  the  goods  as 
raw  material. 

In  place  of  section  632,  which  is  as  follows : 

Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  grasses,  fibers,  rags 
(other  than  wool),  waste,  including  Jute  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper, 
rope  ends,  waste  rope,  and  waste  bagging,  including  old  g^mny  cloth  and  old 
grunny  bags,  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper — 

We  recommend  the  following: 

Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  gi-asses,  fibers,  rags 
(other  than  wool),  waste.  Including  jute  waste,  flax  waste,  flax-thread  waste, 
bemp  waste,  linen-thread  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper,  rope  ends, 
ipraste  rope,  and  waste  bagging.  Including  old  second-hand  gunny  bagging,  not 
advanced  In  manufacture,  to  be  used  as  raw  material,  free. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  would  cover  all  grades  of  paper  stock,  ex- 
cepting old  satinet  garments  and  rags  containing  a  small  percentage 
of  wool  or  shoddy,  and  suitable  only  for  paper  making,  and  this 
should  be  provided  for  in  a  separate  section,  and  to  cover  same  we 
urge  the  following  section : 

Rags  or  old  garments  composed  of  admixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  or  cotton 
and  shoddy,  or  cotton  and  wool  and  shoddy,  and  suitable  for,  and  to  be  used  for, 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  object  of  this  brief  is  solely  to  get  the  clearest  possible  word- 
ing of  the  section  relating  to  paper  stock  in  order  to  avoid  conflicting 
rulings  in  the  future,  without  changing  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
intent  of  the  existing  law. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

New  York  Paper  Stock  Deamirs'  Association, 
By  Frank  C.  Overton,  ^i  Park  Rovy^  New  Yark^ 
A.  Saix)mon,  ho  Nassau  street^  New  York^ 
Henry  Atterbury,  38  Park  Row^  New  York^ 

Committee. 

(A  communication  from  the  Philadelphia  Paper  Stock  Dealers' 
Association  is  attached  herewith,  together  with  a  few  letters  from 
paper  mills,  which  indicate  and  illustrate  their  attitude  relative  to 
section  632  of  the  present  law.) 


Boston,  Novemher  18^  1908, 
Messrs.  Castle,  GoTTHinL  &  0\t:rton, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  yesterday  I  will 
say: 

Owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  section  632  of  the  tariff  act^  we  have 
for  ten  years  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  annoyances  w^hich  are  a 
disgrace  to  any  well-ordered  government    There  has  been  no  uniform 
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practice  of  custom-house  officials  in  levying  duties  on  paper  stock. 
Ten  years  ago,  after  a  certain  grade  of  flax  waste  had  been  passed  as 
free  for  a  dozen  years,  there  was  a  sudden  hold  up,  and  duties  of  $20 

Ser  ton  were  demanded  on  stock  which  only  cost  $25  per  ton,  de- 
vered  at  one  of  our  mills,  and  the  authorities  demanded  this  rate 
on  six  carloads  which  had  been  entered,  examined,  passed  as  free, 
and  manufactured  into  board.  We  protested  and  refused  to  pay, 
but  after  five  or  six  years  the  Government  sued  us  and  recovered  the 
duty,  and  then  we  took  the  case  before  the  General  Appraisers  and 
they  decided  that  the  stock  was  not  dutiable  and  the  duties  were 
refunded ;  but  it  cost  us  $1,200  for  expenses. 

I  can  point  to  more  than  a  score  of  cases  where  duties  have  been 
extorted  from  importers  and  refunded  later  after  a  loss  of  interest 
and  legal  expense  had  been  incurred. 

As  "  tow  of  flax  "  is  dutiable  at  $20  per  ton,  there  should  be  a  defi- 
nition of  the  distinction  between  tow  of  flax  and  flax  waste. 

The  words  "  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper  "  are  w^orse  still,  as 
every  paper  stock  is  fit  for  something  else,  if  only  for  kindling  fire 
or  bedding  horses.  The  law  was  doubtless  intended  to  have  all  crude 
paper  stock  free,  and  it  should  be  so  expressed  that  if  some  one  uses  a 
few  bales  for  some  other  purpose,  it  should  not  subject  the  whole  class 
to  duty. 

While  the  present  practice  at  Boston  is  more  uniform  than  for- 
merly, the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned  still  exist  and  should  be  reme- 
died. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

National  Fiber  Boabd  Company, 
By  Stephen  Moore,  Treasurer. 


New  York,  November  20^  1908. 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

No.  41  Park  Row^  New  York  City. 

Gentle3ien:  Referring  to  the  hearin^j  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  paper  stock,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  in  our  mills  we 
consume  approximately  25,000  tons  per  year  of  rag  stock,  and  find  it 
necessary  to  secure  a  portion  of  this  from  a  foreign  market. 

Keferring  to  the  tariff  act  under  "  Importations  of  rags,"  section 
632,  as  the  matter  now  stands  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
appraisers  as  to  whether  old  satinet  garments,  etc.,  should  be  dutiable 
at  10  cents  a  pound  or  free  as  paper  stock.  Their  value  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  dark  rags  for  roofing-paper  use,  and  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  rags  covered  by  section  632,  but  if  the  assess- 
ment of  same  be  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  appraiser,  and  a 
possible  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  be  assessed,  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  importers  to  secure  this  stock  for  us. 

We  would  urge  that  a  clause  be  made  applying  to  this  grade  of 
stock,  stating  that  old  satinet  garments  or  rags  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  cotton  and  shoddj  suitable  only  for  paper  stock,  and  to  be 
used  only  to  be  converted  into  paper,  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  our  stock  by 
the  purchase  of  foreign  rags,  we  think  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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interpretation  of  the  present  tariff  should  be  definitely  settled,  and 
we  trust  that  you  will  exert  every  effort  in  helping  secure  the  modi- 
fication above  referred  to. 
Yours,  truly, 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company. 

W.   A.   FORMAN, 

Manager  Manufacturing  Department. 


Latrobe,  Pa.,  Novemher  18^  1908. 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  We  understand  you  people  are  going  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  tariff  question.  Our  views  are  simply 
this:  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  think  there  are  enough  domestic 
rags  gathered  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  paper 
makers,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  tnat  we  should  go  abroad  for 
rass. 

Now  take,  for  instance,  rags  bought  in  the  last  two  years  and  ten 
months.  We  used  in  1906  12,513  tons,  at  an  average  cost  at  the  mill 
of  $19.83  per  ton ;  about  13  per  cent  of  this  was  foreign  stock.  In 
1907  we  used  12,988  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $22.24  per  ton ;  about  10  per  cent 
of  this  was  foreign  stock.  And  in  the  last  ten  months  of  1908  we 
have  used  7,956  tons,  at  an  average  cost  of  $15.15  per  ton;  about  6 
per  cent  of  this  was  foreign  stock. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  think  of  paper  makers  paying  10 
cents  per  pouna  for  the  wool  these  foreign  rags  contain,  or  $200  per 
ton.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  for  the  paper  makers  to  get  all  the 
rags  they  want  free  of  duty.  When  you  take  it  on  an  average  the 
year  around,  the  stock  does  not  cost  them  a  cent  a  pound. 

Of  course  the  Government  must  have  some  means  of  knowing  these 
rags  go  into  paper,  and  not  into  shoddy.  Now,  any  reliable  firm  will 
be  willing  to  give  a  bond  that  all  the  foreign  rags  they  buy  would  be 
put  into  paper. 

The  ob3ect  of  the  roofing  mills  of  the  country  is  to  sell  roofing  paper 
as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  it,  in  order  to  shut  out  competi- 
tion of  other  materials  for  roofing. 

We  would  like  this  committee  to  make  a  strong  plea  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  in  taking  this  duty  off  the  woolen  rags 
suitable  for  making  paper  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  whatever 
•with  the  growers  of  wool  in  this  country  j  but  when  woolen  ra^  are 
sold  in  this  country  to  shoddy  mills,  then  it  does  come  in  competition. 
Taking  the  duty  off  the  woolen  rags,  as  far  as  paper  making  is  con- 
cerned, benefits  all  parties  and  gives  the  American  people  a  cheaper 
roofing. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Peters  Paper  Co., 
James  Peters,  President. 
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York,  Pa.,  Noverriber  18 ,  1908. 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(Attention  Mr.  Frank  C.  Overton.) 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  letter  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Forman,  of  the  Bar- 
rett Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  that  you  expect  to  send  a 
representative  to  Washington  to  meeting  of  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  Saturday,  21st  mstant,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  use  your 
best  endeavors  with  the  committee  to  admit  foreign  satinets  without 
duty. 

As  manufacturers  of  roofing  paper,  we  can  use  large  quantities  af 
this  material  if  admitted  without  duty,  but  as  the  value  of  this  stock 
is  so  low  we  would  be  unable  to  use  it  should  any  duty  whatever  be 
put  on  its  importation. 

Yours,  verv  trulv,  York  Felt  and  Paper  Company. 

By  W.  D.  Balm. 


Philadelphia,  November  18,  1908. 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  paper  stock,  would  say  we  are  manufacturers  of 
roofing  paper  and  consequently  large  consumers  of  foreign  rags, 
approximately  8,000  to  10,000  tons  per  year.  We  understand  that 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  rags  coming  in  under  section  632,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  are  dutiable  or  not  is  discretionary  with  the 
appraisers,  the  difference  of  opinion  of  the  appraisers  making  the 
importers  very  indifferent  in  regard  to  bringing  the  stock  out. 

We  would  suggest,  in  view  of  the  above,  that  the  rags  containing  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  shoddy  or  wool,  fit  only  for  paper  makiiig, 
should  be  put  on  the  free  list  absolutely. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  Lang  Paper  Co., 
E.  H.  Morris,  President. 


New  York,  Noveml)er  20, 1908. 
Frank  Overton,  Esq., 

Castle,  GorrnEn.  &  Overton, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  It  will  interest  you  to  know-  of  the  following  case  that 
we  are  experiencing  with  an  import  of  flax  waste  at  the  port  of  Bos^ 
ton.  We  bought  a  little  while  ago  a  shipment  of  15  tons  flax  waste 
from  Europe,  and  shipped  it  to  Boston  wnth  the  intention  of  selling 
it  to  one  of  our  paper  mills  which  offered  us  90  cents  delivered,  with 
10  cents  freight  for  this  shipment.  This  mill  makes  box  and  leather 
board  papers.  Another  mill  offered  us  95  cents  for  it.  The  stock 
costs  us  £4  per  ton,  equal  to  about  90  cents  per  100  pounds,  and,  of 
course,  there  would  have  been  no  profit  in  this  transaction.  Last 
week  we  received  notice  from  our  custom-house  brokers  that  the  value 
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of  the  entry  of  £4  per  ton  was  advanced  by  the  appraiser  to  £7  per 
ton,  which  is  above  the  seizure  point,  and  it  was  figured  out  to  us 
that  the  final  sum  that  we  would  have  to  pay,  including  the  fines, 
would  amount  to  about  $1,200  on  a  shipment  worth  $300.  We  went 
to  Boston  to  examine  the  stock  and  found  that  a  good  many  bales 
contained  a  better  grade  of  flax  waste  than  our  purchase  sample  and 
contrary  to  the  stock  that  we  expected  to  get.  A  good  deal,  however, 
in  all  the  bales  was  only  the  lower  grade,  and  the  stock  in  the  bales  is 
mixed  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  expense  for  separating  the  various 
qualities  w^ould  bring  the  price  of  the  goods  to  a  very  high  figure, 
which  would  be  prohibitive  of  selling  it  for  the  ordinary  uses  which 
sucb  flax  waste  is  put  to.  The  quality  of  the  shipment  being  mixed 
up,  it  is  only  fit  for  making  into  paper,  but  the  technicalities  of  the 
law  say  if  there  is  a  percentage  of  higher  grade,  the  duty  should  be 
assessed  on  the  higher  value,  but  in  a  practical  way  this  lot  of  stock 
could  only  be  used  for  paper. 

If  there  would  be  no  10  per  cent  duty  on  flax  waste,  which  is  only 
a  necessary  by-product  of  the  raw  material,  and  which  latter  is  free 
of  duty  under  the  tariff  law,  these  burdensome  matters  would  be  done 
away  with,  and  as  the  revenue  derived  from  these  importations  is  a 
very  small  sum,  and  as  it  is  not  a  protection  for  any  domestic  stock 
nor  for  the  manufacturers,  but  only  a  burden  on  him  and  the  con- 
siuner,  it  would  be  most  desirable  for  everybody  concerned  in  the 
trade  to  have  this  duty  removed,  as  nobody  can  profit  thereby,  but 
only  gain  by  such  removal  of  the  existing  duty  which  is  applied  in 
certain  cases. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Salomon  Bros.  &  Co. 


Philadelphia,  November  19^  4908, 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Overton, 

Chmvman  Tariff  Committee^ 

New  York  Paper  Stock  Dealers'^  Association^ 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Chase, 
dated  November  16,  1908,  to  President  J.  I.  Lenhart,  asking  to 
use  the  name  of  our  association  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  the 
tariff  law  affecting  the  importation  of  paper  stock,  bagging,  fibers, 
etc.,  I  beg  to  say  tne  matter  was  passed  favorably  upon  at  the  meet- 
ing of  our  association  held  this  evening,  so  therefore  you  are  at  liberty 
to  use  the  name  of  this  association. 

We  are  pleased  to  offer  your  association  our  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

Yours,  truly,  Frederick  H.  Meyer, 

Secretary. 
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afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  21^  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  J.  LINDSAY,  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lindsay,  what  paragraph  does  your  industry 
come  under? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Wall  paper,  paragraph  402. 

The  first  two  lines  ana  a  half  in  that  paragraph  must  have  been 
written  in  the  last  century,  because  the  manufacturers  have  not  made 
that  class  of  paper  there  mentioned.  Our  brief  has  been  submitted, 
and  if  those  two  lines  and  a  half  are  changed  so  as  to  read  "  Paper 
hangings,  wall  paper,  inchiding  borders  and  ceiling  decorations,  and 
all  other  wall  hangings  of  which  paper  is  a  component  part;  "  and 
the  tariff  should  be  made  85  per  cent — if  that  is  done  the  industry 
ean  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  say  ""of  which  paper  is  a  component  part?'" 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNr.E.  In  manufacturing  the  paper  would  you  not  w^aiit 
to  say  "'  of  whi(4i  ^)aper  is  the  chief  part,"'  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No;  we  say  ''of  which  paper  is  a  component  part." 
If  you  will  read  that  paragraph,  you  will  see  that  it  does  not  define 
it  sufliciently,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  changed.  We  do  not  w'ant  to 
infringe  on  the  wall  hangings  of  any  other  material. 

In  the  last  five  or  six  years  tlie  goods  coming  into  this  market  have 
increased  about  280  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  year  over  30  per  cent. 
And  we  might  have  something  to  say  about  this  German  tariff  or 
undervaluation,  which  the  (lerman  arrangement  allows. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  I^indsay,  suppose  the  language  of  paragraph 
402  was  changed  to  read  in  this  way :  "  Paper  hangings  fully  or 
in  chief  value  of  paper,  and  all  paper  not  combined  with  other  ma- 
terial, and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act  ?  " 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Well,  that  would  be  satisfactory;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  prepared  for  the  committee  with 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  in  order  to  make  the  para- 
graph clear. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Mr.  Payne,  the  wallpaper  busineiis  is  a  business  that 
beautifies  paper,  and  it  becomes  an  artistic  matter.  Wliat  we  want  is 
to  protect  the  printing  or  the  embellishment  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  please  repeat  your  suggested  paragraph? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Our  suggestion  is  that  it  be  "  Paper  hangings,  wall- 
paper, including  borders  and  ceiling  decorations,  and  all  wall  hang- 
mgs  of  which  paper  is  a  component  part." 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  do,  because  if  it  had  a  small  part 
of  paper  in  it,  it  could  come  in  with  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  which 
would  include  other  things  that  ought  to  Im?  paying  other  duties.  The 
paragraph  that  I  read  says,  "  Fully  or  in  chief  value  of  paper." 

Mr,  Lindsay.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  would  put  anything  in 
cheaper  than  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  the  very  difficulty  of  your  suggestion. 
If  they  put  in  the  chief  material  of  which  paper  is  a  component  pait, 
and  which  might  be  a  pound,  or  a  hundred  pounds,  it  would  let  it  in 
for  25  per  cent,  if  it  was  a  wall  hanging. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Some  of  the  embellishments  may  be  worth  more 
than  the  paper. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  paper  is  worth  very  little,  and  it  is  the  embel- 
lishment that  we  want  to  protect. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement.  We  will 
furnish  you  a  copy  of  this  amendment,  you  can  look  it  over,  and  if 
you  want  to  make  any  comments  on  it  later,  then  return  it  to  us  wiih 
such  comments. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  foreign  market  is  interfering  with  us,  and  the 
25  per  cent  is  not  sufficient.  That  last  part  of  the  two  lines  and  a 
half  of  paragraph  402  should  read  35  per  cent  instead  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  we  have  to  say.  It  is  an  industry  th.it 
ou^ht  to  be  protected.  Our  labor  is  three  to  four  times  more  than  it 
is  in  the  other  markets.  Our  men  get  $25  a  week,  and  they  get  from 
$6  to  $9  over  there,  according  to  their  ability.  The  ocean  freights  are 
low.  Under  the  German  tariif  arrangement  there  is  undervaluation. 
There  are  two  hotels  in  San  Francisco  on  which  floss  paper  was  put, 
made  in  Germany.  We  competed  for  that  order  and  could  not  get  it. 
We  understand  that  it  came  in  here  under  the  new  German  law  at  10 
per  cent  duty — not  25  per  cent,  but  10  per  cent — because  it  was  made 
specially  for  the  American  market.  And  that  is  the  point  about  it. 
And  it  "did  not  pass  through  any  dealer's  hands;  it  went  from  the 
manufacturer  to  those  hotels  in  San  Francisco — two  leading  hotels. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  export  some  paper  for  paper  hanging,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir;  the  goods  that  came  into  this  country  for 
years  ago  amounted  to  about  $200,000.     To-day  it  is  nearly  $700,000. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Those  are  the  importations? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  also  export,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Very  little;  that  is,  the  concern  with  which  I  am 
connected.  The  Government  records  show  that  there  was  $7,000 
worth  of  goods  put  into  Germany,  and  $5,500  was  sent  by  our  con- 
cern over  there.    The  other  manufacturers  of  course  put  in  part. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  manv  manufacturers  of  w  all  paper  are  there  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  1905  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
shows  44. 

Mr.  BoiJTEix.  Are  they  widely  scattered  through  the  various 
States? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  farther  w^est  than  Chicago. 

Mr.  BoiJTELL.  There  are  no  wall-paper  factories  west  oi  Chicago? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  value  of  the  domestic  output  of  these  44 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Twelve  million  dollars,  and  the  capital  $12,000,000 
also. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  value  of  the  annual  output  is  $12,000,000? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  About  what  is  the  value  of  the  imported  product  for 
a  similar  period? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  About  $700,000. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  As  against  $12,000,000? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes ;  but  it  is  on  the  class  of  goods  on  which  there  is 
the  largest  profit ;  that  is,  they  put  it  in  here,  fine  goods,  undervalued, 
and  that  does  not  permit  the  American  manufacturers  sufficient 
profit,  and  the  tariiBf  should  be  put  up  to  prevent  those  goods  coming 
into  this  market. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  The  method  of  handling  your  product  is  the  same 
by  all  of  the  44  factories — the  method  of  marketmg  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  the  factories  sell  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Part  only.  There  are  several  factories  who  sell  direct 
to  the  trade. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Direct  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  To  the  dealers  in  the  different  cities.  There  are 
several  factories  that  way. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  those  44  factories  is  there  an  association  or  com- 
bination among  any  part  or  all  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
territorv  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Or  fixing  the  price? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  retail  dealer  or  the  jobber  has  the  benefit  of  per- 
fect, free,  and  full  competition? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  true  throughout  the  entire  wall-paper  trade  ! 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  company  in  operation  up  to 
1900,  and  dissolved  at  that  time  and  went  into  liquidation.  No  trust 
will  stand  free  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business,  Mr.  Lindsay! 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  have  been  in  this  business  since  1870. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  been  losing  money  since  1870? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  losing  money? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  AVe  lo^^t  money  a  great  number  of  years.  We  lost 
it  very  badly  for  two  or  three  years  after  our  company  dissolved. 
There  was  not  any  money  made  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  after  the  trust  dissolved? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVlien  did  that  important  event  happen? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  In  1900.  From  1900  to  1903  20  or  30  factories 
failed. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Well,  from  1903  to  1907  you  all  made  money  hand  over 
fist,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir;  the  Government  does  not  make  a  statement 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  Government's  statement, 
but  I  am  asking  vou  for  the  facts. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Tlie  facts  are  that  we  all  made  a  report — ^the  44  con- 
cerns— in  1905  to  your  department  of — whatever  you  call  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  what  did  you  state  in  the  re- 
port about  how  much  money  you  made? 
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Mr.  Lindsay.  We  made  10  per  cent  on  our  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  very  fair  profit,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  There  are  concerns  represented  here  that  have  a 
half  million  dollars  in  business  that  spend  $50,000  on  designs  and 
blocks  and  rollers. 

Mr,  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  that,  but  I  am  asking  you  if 
a  10  per  cent  dividend  is  not  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  profit? 

Air.  Lindsay.  No,  sir;  you  could  not  run  the  wall-paper  business 
on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  man  in  the  United 
States  who  is  engaged  in  business  makes  10  per  cent  dividend? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  rather  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  some  more? 

Mr.  Lindsay,  We  want  more ;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Don't  you  thinfc  that  the  proportion  of  $700,000 
imports  to  $12,000,000  of  domestic  production  is  a  pretty  good  pro- 
tection already? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  want  to  say  that  to  come  up  from  $200,000  to 
$700,000  in  three  or  four  years  shows  that  this  market  is  being 
invaded. 

Mr.  BouTELL,  But  6  per  cent  is  not  a  verjr  heavy  invasion,  is  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  understand  the  proportion;  I  was  prepared  for 
that.    It  has  increased  31  per  cent  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  those  things,  too,  but  it  still  remains 
that  it  is  only  6  per  cent  of  the  domestic  output. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  But  on  the  class  of  goods  upon  which  the  largest 
gain  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  really  like  to  have  a  prohibitory  tariff, 
wouldn't  you,  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it?  lou  would  like  to 
have  a  law  passed  that  wall  paper  should  not  come  into  the  United 
States  at  all,  and  that  is  what  you  are  fishing  for,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  tariff  to  do  just  what  that  law  would  do, 
don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  want  a  better  figure  than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  now,  if  the  tariff  does  not  prohibit  imports,  what 
do  you  want  with  it  ?  If  the  tariff  that  you  are  proposing  does  not 
act  so  as  to  cut  out  foreign  importations,  then  what  do  you  want 
with  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  want  it  so  that  the  class  of  goods — those  of  finer 
grade — ^wc  want  it  so  that  the  American  market  will  recognize  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  American  designer  and  artist. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  that,  and  that  is  what  you  are  all  try- 
ing to  get  back  to.  ^Vhat  you  really  want  is  a  tariff  so  high  that  the 
foreigner  can  not  bring  in  his  goods  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  think:  that  an)^  good  American  would  put  on  Amer- 
ican wall  ^paper.  I  think  that  if  I  was  an  architect  I  would  put  a 
clause  in  the  specifications  calling  for  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  does  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  am  a  good  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  so  am  I, 
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Mr.  Lindsay.  And  I  want  this  business  protected.  We  can  make 
just  as  good  goods. as  they  can  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  questioij.  You  want 
a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Xo,  sir;  but  we  want  a  higher  tariff  than  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  tariff  that  you  are  asking  for  would  not  shut 
out  those  very  small  importations  of  6  per  cent,  then  what  do  you  want 
it  for? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  want  to  stop  it  from  growing;  we  want  to  stop  it 
from  coming. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  even  if  you  very  largely  increase 
the  tariff,  that  there  still  would  be  practically  6  per  cent  of  foreign 
import,  6  per  cent  of  the  total  used  here,  on  account  of  the  different 
designs  and  different  materials,  the  same  as  is  true  in  the  silk  market  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  you  hope  by  increasing  the  tariff  to  have  less 
than  6  per  cent  competition? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No  ;  we  do  not  want  to,  for  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
people  who  will  buy  the  English  and  French  automobiles  and  other 
expensive  things  because  they  are  foreign,  and  we  can  not  shut  that 
out ;  but  we  want  them  to  buy  and  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  they  will  buy  the  foreign  wall  paper  of  silk  finish, 
and  manufactured  under  the  various  foreign  patents,  no  matter  what 
the  tariff  is? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  there  been  anv  increase  in  shipments  during  the  past 
twelve  months  ending  in  October? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes;  we  feel  the  competition  greater  this  year  than 
before,  and  paper  is  being  distributed  as  low  as  2 J  cents  per  roll. 

(Mr.  Lindsay  filed  the  following  statement  with  the  committee:) 

The  wall-paper  manufacturers,  whose  signatures  are  hereto  affixed, 
respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
wall-paper  industry  by  the  rapidly  increasing  importations  of  wall 
papei*s,  due  to  the  low  rate  of  duty  applying  to  same,  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff,  according  to  Schedule  M,  paragraph  402,  law  of  1897, 
wherein  the  duty  is  placed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  hope  that 
our  arguments  will  justify  you  in  recommending  a  material  increase  in 
the  rate  of  duty,  in  order  that  the  manufacturer  may  be  afforded  at 
least  some  relief  from  the  present  discouraging  conditions. 

It  might  be  well  to  observe  in  the  first  place  that  the  wall-paper  in- 
dustry has  never  heretofore  requested  any  protection  against  importa- 
tions of  foreign  wall  papers,  and  that  the  conditions  which  compel  it 
to  do  so  at  the  present  time  are  the  result  mainly  of  the  enormous  in- 
creased cost  of  manufacture,  caused  by  the  peculiar  contracts  with 
labor  unions  into  which  the  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to  enter, 
and  which  provide  for  the  continuous  employment  of  the  operatives, 
whether  the  plant  is  running  or  not. 

In  the  face  of  these  discouraging^  conditions  we  understand  that 
under  the  reciprocity  a^eement  with  Germany  a  minimum  rate  of 
duty  has  been  placed  on  importations  of  wall  paper  from  that  country 
of  less  than  25  per  cent,  operating  directly  in  favor  of  the  German 
manufacturer  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manufacturer,  inas- 
much as  the  export  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  only  $7,504,  while  tlie  impor- 
tations of  wall  paper  from  that  country  amounted  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Another  unfavorable  condition  affecting  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  raw  materials,  as  far  as  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper  is  concerned,  bear  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
than  the  finished  wall  paper,  of  which  the  said  raw  material  forms 
the  principal  item  of  cost,  and  as  a  glaring  example  of  such  incon- 
sistencies we  refer  to  the  silk  floss  papers,  the  duty  on  the  silk  floss 
used  in  the  manufacture  qf  same  being  50  per  cent,  while  the  duty  on 
the  finished  wall  paper  is  only  25  per  cent. 

Again,  there  are  imitation  leather  papers,  in  \vhich  the  main  cost 
is  that  of  the  varnish,  on  which  the  duty  is  over  100  per  cent,  while 
the  duty  on  the  finished  wall  paper  is  only  25  per  cent.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  minor  items  which  figure  as  raw  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper  on  which  the  duty  ranges  from  35  per  cent 
upward,  while,  as  already  stated,  the  duty  on  the  wall  paper  itself 
is  only  25  per  cent. 

We"  appreciate  the  fact  that  these  so-called  raw  materials,  as  far 
as  wall  paper  is  concerned,  are  finished  productions  in  themselves, 
and  that  it  might  work  an  injustice  to  other  industries  in  this  coun- 
try to  have  the  duty  on  such  materials  reduced,  and  because  of  these 
facts  we  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on  foreign  wall  papers. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  facts  are  not  exaggerated,  we  submit  tab- 
ulated returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  showing  that  the  imports  of 
paper  hangings  for  domestic  consumption  for  the  five  years  ending 
June  30,  1907,  have  been  as  follows: 

1903 —  $2S7,ir)4.42 

1904 • 201.114.00 

1905 :i(n,929.  S8 

1908 ■- 4r)«,  SOS.OO 

1907 671.0m.()0 

The  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  are  not  at  hand, 
but  would  no  doubt  show  a  considerable  increase  over  1907. 

The  burdens  imposed  on  the  manufacturer  by  labor  conditions  in 
this  country  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  compete  wMth  foreign 
countries  in  the  markets  of  these  countries,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  we  exported  to  all  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  but  $46,921  in 
value  of  American  wall  papers,  while,  as  already  shown,  we  imported 
from  these  countries  during  the  same  period  goods  to  the  value  of 
$671,904,  and  being  unable,  because  of  labor  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try, to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  business,  we  contend 
that  we  should  at  least  be  given  the  fullest  opportunity  of  holding 
the  American  business  for  American  manufacturers  by  protection  in 
the  Avay  of  increased  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  under  which  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer is  operating,  due  to  a  much  lower  wage  scale,  is  the  fact  that 
the  word  "  foreign ''  has  in  the  minds  of  moe^t  dealers  and  consumers 
a  significance  wnich  is  given  a  money  value.  In  other  words,  the 
imported  article,  even  if  it  is  inferior  in  many  respects,  will  bring  a 
better  price  than  the  domestic  article,  for  the  simple  reason  tlial  it  is 
"  imported."     Accordingly,  for  the  same  gi^ade  of  papers,  a  price  sev- 
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eral  cents  per  roll  less  must  be  given  by  the  American  manufacturer 
in  ord^*  to  meet  this  competition. 

Another  point  demands  attention:  Foreign  competition  is  against 
the  better  ends  of  the  domestic  lines  of  wall  paper,  where  the  margin 
of  profit  should  reasonably  be  the  best.  Assuming  that  the  money 
value  of  the  total  domestic  production  of  wall  paper  of  all  grades  is 
$12,000,000,  annually,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  over  25  per  cent  is  of  the  higher  gi'ades. 

Local  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  have  so  reduced  the  selling 
price  of  these  cheaper  grades,  or  blanks,  that  the  present  margin  of 
profit  is  reduced  almost  to  a  vanishing  point.  The  only  possible  es- 
cape from  a  net  loss  in  making  this  grade  of  papers  is  by  a  maximum 
of  production.  For  the  financial  balancing  of  the  business,  therefore, 
dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  sale  of  the  higher  grades  of  papers, 
on  which,  as  has  been  stated,  there  should  be  a  fair  margin.  If  for- 
eign competition  were  restricted,  this  might  be  an  encouraging  possi- 
bility. Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  annual  output  of  the 
American  factories  above  referred  to  is  $3,000,000.  This  amount 
then  represents  the  volume  of  domestic  products  which  is  in  imme- 
diate competition  with  the,  say  $876,000  of  imports  for  the  past  year. 
In  other  words,  foreign  competitors  are  selling  in  this  country  at  the 

5 resent  over  25  per  cent  as  much  wall  paper  of  the  better  and  most 
esirable  grades  as  is  placed  on  our  market  by  all  the  American 
manufacturers  each  year,  and,  as  has  been  indicated,  this  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  domestic  producer,  who  finds  the  reasonable  mar- 
gin of  profit  of  this  class  of  papers,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  prosperity,  to  a  great  extent  eliminated.  Foreign  competition, 
then,  strikes  the  American  manufacturer  at  a  point  where  otherwise 
he  could  reasonably  hope  to  make  good  in  a  measure  for  the  nar- 
rower margins  of  profit  at  present  realized  for  the  cheaper  grades 
of  papers,  which,  in.  every  instance,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  output 
of  all  the  factories. 

Attention  is  also  directed  toward  the  present  regulations  in  respect 
to  determining  whether  or  not  importations  of  wall  paper  are  under- 
valued. 

A  committee  of  manufacturers  offered  to  act  in  an  advisorv  ca- 
pacity to  the  appraiser  at  Ncav  York,  with  the  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  goods  were  entered  in  the  custom-house  at  less  than  their 
actual  value  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  but  were  informed  by  the 
appraiser  that  only  importers  were  eligible  to  act  as  his  advisers. 

Now,  we  contend  that  such  a  regulation  is  inconsistent,  and  that 
wall-paper  manufacturers  as  well  should  be  afforded  the  fullest  pos- 
sible information  in  order  to  correct  any  evils  which  may  at  present 
exist. 

That  the  wall-paper  industry  is  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  any 
great  strain  because  of  excessive  foreign  competition  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  bankruptcy  of  wall-paper  manufacturers  is  frequent. 
During  the  past  eight  years  the  following  factories  have  been  dis- 


Company,  Newark;  Essex  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Newark;  Steubenville 
Wall  Paper  Company,  Steubenville,  Ohio;  Western  Wall  Paper 
Mills,  Superior,  Wis. ;  Conowingo  Wall  Paper  Company,  Baltimore ; 
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Hoefer,  Meinken  &  Baeck,  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y. ;  Illinois  Wall  Paper 
Company,  Chicago;  George  Halbert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Ithaca  Wall 
Paper  Mills,  Ithaca;  Lakeside  Wall  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  111.; 
Middletown  Wall  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Mass.;  Syracuse 
Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Syracuse;  while  other  factories,  viz, 
Cresswell  &  Washburn,  Philadelphia ;  Williamson  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany, Long  Island  City;  Tarrytown  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  have  discontinued  because  of  the  lack  of  profit  attending  their 
operations;  while  several  other  factories  of  large  caliber,  such  as 
Allen  Higgins  Companv,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  William  Campbell 
Wall  Paper  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  were  compelled  to  reorganize 
for  the  same  reason. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  HENEY  BTIKN,  OF  NO.  463  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Burn.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  make  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
wall-paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  for  a  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  that  industry. 

The  wall-paper  manufacturers  are  in  fact  the  most  modest  of 
nien  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  this  kind,  as  you  will  admit  when 
I  state  that  never  before  have  they  appealed  to  Congress  for  a  higher 
tariff  than  that  which  was  offered  them  without  any  solicitation  on 
their  part.  ' 

The  very  wording  of  the  tariff  is  in  proof  of  my  assertion,  inas- 
much as  it  refers  to  certain  items  which  have  been  obsolete  in  the 
business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Our  full  argument  is  set  forth  in  the  brief  that  we  have  filed,  and 
I  shall  therefore  simply  call  attention  to  a  few  commanding  features. 

First.  The  fact  that  we  pay  wages  nearly  four  times  as  large  as 
those  paid  by  European  manufacturers,  their  skilled  labor  costing 
them  only  $6  per  week,  while  we  pay  an  average  of  $22.50  per  week 
for  the  same  class  of  help,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  their  unskilled 
labor  is  paid  in  the  same  proportion.  Then,  again,  we  guarantee  em- 
ployment for  the  entire  year,  while  the  European  manufacturers 
employ  labor  only  as  they  actually  require  it. 

This  discrepancy  will  probably  increase,  as  further  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  unions  are  in  prospect. 

Second.  While  the  present  tariff  calls  for  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany  provides  for  reduced  duty  on 
wall  paper — 10  per  cent,  I  believe — notwithstanding  that  the  exports 
to  Germany  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  were  only  $7,500. 
while  the  exports  from  Germany  to  this  country  were  in  excess  ox 
$300,000. 

In  other  words,  we  can  not  see  where  the  reciprocity  comes  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  T  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  committee  will 
probably  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  that  treaty  with  Germany. 

Mr.  Burn.  If  ao,  a  part  of  our  appeal  will  be  hooded. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  tariff. 

Mr.  Burn.  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 

Third.  The  entire  exports  from  European  manufacturers  to  this 
country  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  were  $671,004,  while  our 
exports  to  those  countries  were  only  $46,021 :  thus  demonstrating  that 
we  can  not  compete  with  them  in  their  own  markets  notwithstanding 
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the  strenuous  efforts  we  have  made  to  do  so.  The  exports  from 
European  countries  have  increased  from  $287,000,  in  1903,  to  $671,000, 
in  1907,  over  125  per  cent. 

While  the  proportion  of  the  imports,  which  probably  amounted  to 
$850,000  in  1908,  may  not  seem  large  at  first  glance  as  compared  to 
the  total  business  of' our  manufacturers,  $12,(X)0,000,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  our  product  is  sold  at  actual 
or  less  than  cost,  and  that  tlie  competition  from  the  European  manu- 
facturers is  therefore  directed  against  the  remaining  $3,000,000,  to 
which  we  look  for  a  reasonable  margin,  and  that  consequently  our  im- 
portation of  $850,000  against  a  production  of  $3,000,000  materially 
affects  the  result,  and  as  the  importations  are  so  rapidly  increasing  the 
situation  will  become  worse  instead  of  better  unless  we  obtain  some 
relief. 

Fourth.  On  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  wall 
paper  the  duty  is  in  some  cases  50  per  cent,  while  the  wall  paper  of 
which  said  raw  materials  form  the  main  cost  is  brought  in  at  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent. 

WTien  I  speak  of  raw  materials,  I  speak  of  materials  which  are 
probably  finished  products  in  themselves,  but  which  are  raw  materials 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  manufacturing  wall  paper. 

Fifth.  Manufacturing  wall  paper  requires  a  capital  of  $1  for  every 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  manufactured.  Thus,  on  a  capital  of  $12,- 
000,000  we  produce  an  output  of  $12,000,000,  making  the  risk  a  large 
one  for  the  returns  obtained. 

Sixth.  Protection  against  undervaluation. 

At  the  present  time  the  manufacturer  has  no  means  of  knowing 
wiiether  the  goods  are  coming  in  with  proper  valuation  or  not^ 
Efforts  have  been  made  with  tlie  appraiser  at  New  York  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  situation,  but  the  manufacturers  were  informed  that 
only  importers  were  eligible  as  advisers  to  him.  Now,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  importer  has  his  own  interest  to  consider  in  apprais- 
ing the  imports  for  the  duty,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  something 
ought  to  he  done  whereby  the  manufacturer  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  whether  those  goods  come  in  at  a  proper 
valuation  or  not. 

Seventh.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  changes  about  to  be  made  in  the 
tariff  will  remain  in  force  for  man}?^  years,  and  that  therefore,  unless 
we  receive  additional  protection  now,  the  industry  is  liable  to  be  seri- 
ously affected  and  the  capital  employed  will  be  imperiled. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  ask  for  your  careful  consideration 
of  our  })lea,  and  hope  that  you  can  consistently  advance  the  duty  on 
wall  paper  to  35  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Kight  there,  you  made  a  statement  that  you  com- 
plained to  the  a])praiser  and  that  the  appraiser  advised  you  that 
importers  were  the  only  people  they  consulted  in  regard  to  valuation. 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  api)raiser  told  you  that?  Give  the  name  to 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Burn.  Mr.  Wanmaker. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wanmaker  told  you  that;  when? 

Mr.  Burn.  Within  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 
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Mr.  BuBN.  At  New  York  City,  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  ask  for  a  tariff  of  60,  70,  or  100  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Burn.  Well,  we  are  not  hoggish. 

Mr.  CiJ^RK.  You  are  not?  You  have  already  94  per  cent  of  the 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  have  how  much? 

Mr.  Clark.  Ninety- four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burn.  Of  the  94  per  cent,  75  per  cent  brings  in  no  margin 
whatever. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  losing  money? 

Mr.  Burn. ylf  you  refer  to  the  past  season;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  WTien  did  you  begin  ixy  lose  money? 

Mr.  Burn.  About  fifteen  years  back,  off  and  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  losing  money  for  fifteen  yeare  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Off  and  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  more  than  you  lost,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  certainly  did,  but  not  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  take  it  altogether  you  made  an  average  of  15  or 
20  per  cent,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Burn.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Bltin.  Not  10  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  statements  in 
the  public  document  to  which  you  refer,  I  contend  that  that  amount  of 
profit  has  not  been  made  in  the  wall-paper  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  you  put  it  at  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burn.  But  he  went  by  the  figures  that  are  published,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Clark.  Didn't  he  know^  how  much  his  own  factory  made? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  could  not  answer  for  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  are  complaining  about  in  the  German 
rating  business? 

Mr.  Burn.  As  I  undei*stand  it,  there  is  a  reciprocity  arrangement 
with  Germany  whereby  wall  paper  is  admitted  to  this  country  at  less 
than  the  25  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  really  the  thing  you  are  complaining  about  and 
didn't  want  to  say  is  that  you  believe  that  the^e  importations  are 
undervalued  at  the  place  they  are  sent  from  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  say  it  is  done  legally.  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  reciprocity  agi*eement  with  Germany  which  per- 
mits the  importations  of  wall  paper  into  this  country  at  less  than  25 
per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  making  in  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Making  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  How^  nnich  per  cent  are  you  making  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  didn't  make  a  dollar  last  year. 

Mr.  CixARK.  Well,  that  is  the  wor^-t  year  that  has  struck  the  country 
for  ten  years,  so  how  much  did  you  make  before? 

Mr.  fiuRN.  I  could  not  say  offhand.    We  did  not  make  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  how  can  you  say  offhand  that  you  did  not  make 
anything  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Because  that  was  clearly  placed  before  my  mind,  and  I 
could  not  get  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  memory  seems  to  be  bad  when  it  conies  to  profits, 
but  good  as  to  losses. 
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Mr.  Burn.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  tell  us  how  much  you  made? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  in  the  presence  of  competitors, 
to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  are  not  obliged  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, but  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  duty 

Mr.  Burn.  I  will  say  that  it  was  not  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  your  request  considera- 
tion, and  if  you  do  not  want  to  answer  the  question,  of  course  the' 
committee  will  consider  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  it  was  not  10  per  cent.    Was  it  9i  per  cent? 

Mr.  Burn.  Not  9^  per  cent.  '^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  it  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burn.  Possibly  but 

Mr.  Clark.  The  other  man  makes  10  per  cent,  and  you  make  6 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Burn.  Well,  he  is  a  better  merchant  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  just  it  if  both  statements  are  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
got  to  raise  some  revenue,  and  you  believe  that  a  portion  of  that 
revenue  should  be  raised  by  tarirf  taxation,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  only  allowed  6  per  cent  of  the  voliune  of 
business  in  this  country  of  wHich  importations  may  come  in,  to  raise 
the  tax  on  all  commodities,  that  only  6  per  cent  could  come  in,  you  can 
realize  that  there  would  be  very  little  revenue  raised  from  tariff 
taxation  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Very  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  are  not  the  men  in  your  business  willing  to 
take  a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  expecting  the  other  fellows  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Burn.  They  always  have.  There  has  never,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  wall-paper  industry,  been  a  request  from  them  for  the 
increase  of  a  duty.  We  did  not  even  ask  for  the  duty  that  exists  to- 
day. Now,  when  you  speak  of  6  per  cent,  I  contend  that  that  is  not 
a  lair  statement  oi  the  case.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  wall  paper 
manufactured  in  this  country  is  of  so  cheap  a  grade  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  margin  on  it  at  all.  It  is  like  the  gi'ocery  man  selling  sugar. 
He  does  not  make  much  profit  on  it,  but  he  may  have  some  very  oig 
sales  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  due  to  home  production. 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes;  and  we  do  not  charge  a  tariff  for  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  a  prohibitive  market  on  75  per  cent  of 
your  product  by  reason  of  the  present  duties? 

Mr.  Burn.  With  unprofitable  results. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  do  not  make  a  profit  on  it,  that  is  by  reason 
of  the  competition  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Burn.  We  do  not  charge  the  tariff  on  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Government  has  given  you  a  prohibitive 
tariff  on  75  per  cent.  Isn't  it  reasonable  that  the  wall-paper  manu- 
facturers should  participate  in  aiding  in  the  raising  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent  of  their  production? 

Mr.  Burn.  It  would  be  if  it  did  not  imperil  the  entire  industry. 
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Mr.  Hill.  You  spoke  of  the  German  agreement.  Wall  paper  is 
not  in  the  articles  listed  as  one  of  those  reierred  to  in  the  reciprocal 
arrangement.  If  there  has  been  any  increase  of  duty  due  to  tne  ar- 
rangement, it  must  be  in  the  form  of  the  valuation.  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  you  know  of  any  importations  since  the  German  agreement 
was  made  which  caused  you  to  think  that  there  was  any  underval- 
uation ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Well,  I  will  say  to  that  that  we  understood  the  re- 
ciprocal arrangement  was  entered  into  about  the  1st  of  last  July. 
The  figures  are  not  at  hand  showing  the  importations  since  that  time, 
so  that  we  haven't  any  opportunity  to  refer  to  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  supply  this  committee  with  samples  of  any 
importations  of  wall  paper  made  prior  to  the  German  agreement,  and 
samples  of  the  same  paper  made  subsequent  to  the  German  agreement, 
with  the  different  valuation  put  upon  them? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  do  not  know  that  we  could. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  we  give  you  a  month  to  do  it  in,  could  you  do  it? 
^  Mr.  Burn.  We  have  no  place  to  refer  to.    We  saw  the  report  pub- 
lished that  the  reciprocal  arrangement  between  Germany  and  this 
country  included  this  paper.    It  was  so  published  in  the  newspapers, 
and  that  is  the  only  source  of  information  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Hiu^.  There  is  no  agreement  that  can  change  the  tariff  rate. 
The  only  possible  thing  would  be  undervaluation,  and  it  is  up  to  you 
to  show  that. 

Air.  Burn.  In  the  case  cited  by  the  preceding  speaker  he  referred 
to  importations  that  were  made  on  behalf  of  large  hotels  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  that  on  that  basis  of  fact  those  goods  were  a  specially  made  ex- 
portation for  this  country,  and  the  duties  exacted  were  equivalent  only 
to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  do  not  know  of  another  case  excepting  that? 

Mr.  Burn.  Not  at  the  present  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Any  importations  made  prior  to  the  agreement  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  agreement,  showing  a  difference  in  valuation? 

Mr.  Burn.  No;  and  we  only  refer  to  it  now  with  a  view  to  calling 
your  attention  to  it,  and  to  having  the  thing  removed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Were  those  importations  for  the  San  Francisco 
hotels  made  since  the  German  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  were  they  entered? 

Mr.  Burn.  At  New  York.  That  is  my  understanding,  but  they 
may  have  been  entered  at  San  Francisco. 

Sir.  Griggs.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing wall  paper? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  nave  been  in  it  all  my  life ;  ever  since  1871. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  your  own  business? 

Mr.  Burn.  During  the  last  twenty-throe  years  it  has  been  my  own 
business ;  yes,  sir.    I  started  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  climbed  up. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  did  not  begin  to  make  money  until  you  had  made 
enough  out  of  it  to  buy  a  business? 

Mr.  Burn.  Oh,  I  have  made  some  money. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  San 
Francisco  hotel  paper  was  consigned? 

Mr.  Burn.  L.  Tozer  &  Son,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  claim  to  be  an  infant  industry? 
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Mr.  Burn.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all;  nor  have  we  had  infant  care. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  feel  that  you  can  walk? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  feel  that  we  are  a  little  weaker  than  we  used  to  1)6. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  you  need  a  cane  in  order  to  w^alk? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  want  us  to  furnish  the  cane? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  a  gold-headed  one  at  that? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  QF  MB.  NELSON  CUBTIS,  OF  2304  WASHINGTON 
STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  lines  w^hich  affect  our  industry  are  in  Schedule  M, 
paraOTaph  398,  commensing  with  the  words  "  Plain  basic  photo- 
graphic paper,  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  3 
cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."  To  make  it  sliort,  we 
ask  that  that  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  "Plain  basic 
photographic  papers,  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating, 
3  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  albumenized  or  sensi- 
tized paper  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated,  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, 30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  change  the  duty  from  the 
present  schedule? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Ten  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  It  increases  it  10  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  that  particular  clause. 

The  following  paper  was  here  filed  with  the  committee : 

To  the  honomhle  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatims : 

Respectfully  represents  your  petitioner  that  the  duty  on  plain  basic 
aper  for  photographic  purposes  is  now  fixed  by  the  Dingley  tariff 
ill  in  Schedule  M,  paragraph  398,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Surface-coated  paiiers  not  specially  providetl  for  in  this  act,  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  printed,  or  wholly  or 
partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  three  cents 
per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  parchment  papers,  two  cents 
per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  plain  basic  photographic  papers  for 
albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  aUiumeniztHi  or  sensitized  paiwr  or  paper  otherwise  surface 
coated  for  photographic  purposes,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

That  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  10  cents  ad  valorem  is  not 
sufficient  on  plain  basic  photographic  papers  to  protect  your  peti- 
tioner, the  only  recognized  producer  or  high-grade  plain  paper  for 
photographic  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays  that  said  schedule  be  amended  by 
changing  the  w  ord  "  ten  "  to  ''  twenty  "  in  the  thirteenth  line  of  above 
schedule,  paragraph  398,  in  order  to  return  us  to  the  rate  given  imder 
the  McKmley  bill.  Your  petitioner  further  requests  that  the  last 
clause  beginninff  with  the  words  "  plain  basic,"  etc.,  in  line  11  of 
above  paragraph  398,  be  changed  so  that  it  will  read  "plain  basic 
papers   for  albumenizing,  blueprinting  and  blackprinting,  baryta 
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coating,  or  other  sensitizing,  photo-chemical   or  photo-mechanical 
processes,"  so  that  Schedule  M,  paragraph  398,  will  read  as  follows: 

Surfaco-c'oatcH]  papers  not  epwlally  provldeil  for  in  this  act,  two  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  If  printed,  or  wholly 
or  imrtly  covered  with  metal  or  Its  solutions,  or  with  uelatin  or  flock,  three 
cents  per  pound  and  t>venty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers,  two 
cents  i»er  i)ound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem:  I  plain  basic  papers  for  albu- 
menlzin^,  bluei)rintinR  and  blackprlntiujr,  baryta  coatinjr,  or  other  sensitizing, 
photo-chemical  or  photo-mechanical  processes,  three  cents  per  pound  and 
itccfity  i)er  centum  ad  valorem;!  albumenlzed,  baryta-coated,  or  sensitized 
paper,  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coate<l  for  photo^iraphic  purposey,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

The  reason  for  asking  change  of  wording  is  to  more  properly 
cla^ssify  papers  which  are  now  being  imported,  we  think,  under  other 
classifications. 

The  American  Photocrapiuc  Paper  Compaxy, 
By  Nelson  Curtis,  Trea^ivrer, 

Office,  No.  2304  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  might  be  well  for  me  to  explain  to  you  something 
about  the  formation  of  our  industry.  In  181)0  tlie  state  chemist  of 
Connecticut,  after  many  years  of  study  and  experiment,  imparted  to 
me,  as  a  practical  paper  maker,  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  making 
plain  paper  for  photographic  emulsions.  By  photographic  emulsions 
I  mean  any  kind  of  coating  which  may  be  applied  to  paper  and 
when  so  applied  is  acted  upon  by  light.  We  formed  a  company 
called  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Company  and  in  a  small 
way  began  the  manufacture  of  plain  basic  paper  for  photographic 
purposes  at  South  Lee,  Mass.  We  were  encouraged  in  our  experi- 
ments by  the  protection  afforded  under  the  McKinley  bill.  While 
there  was  no  classification  for  such  a  paper  under  the  McKinley  bill, 
it  supposedly  came  under  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate. 

We  spent  five  years  experimenting,  from  1890  to  1895,  and  in  July 
of  the  latter  year  we  succeeded  in  making  a  marketable  paper  after 
having  spent  many  thousand  dollars  in  experiments.  While  we  were 
in  the  experimental  stage  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  and  reduced 
the  rate  from  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  did  not  appear  in  remonstrance  to  this  reduction  because  we  had 
not  perfected  our  process.  We  did  appear,  however,  before  your 
committee  at  the  hearing  on  the  Dingley  schedule  and  explained  that 
the  then  existing  classincations  did  not  properly  cover  our  product, 
and  upon  our  recommendation  the  classification  of  plain  basic  papers, 
etc.,  was  made.  Our  principal  reason  for  asking  a  rate  of  3  cents 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  to  restore  us  to  the  protection  under 
the  McKinley  bill  and  as  recommended  by  the  Finance  Committee  in 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  Dingley  bill,  thus  en- 
abling us  to  better  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  whose  price 
for  labor  and  material  is  much  less  than  ours.  The  price  paid  for 
machine  tenders  in  this  country  is  from  $3  to  $4  per  day,  against 
87  cents  to  $1  per  day  in  Europe,  and  ordinary  laborers  are  paid  in 
this  countrjr  from  $1.50  to  $2,  against  50  cents  to  $1  per  day  in 
Europe.  Girls  employed  in  sorting  of  rags  and  in  the  finishing  of 
paper  are  paid  in  this  country  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day,  against  50 
cents  to  60  cents  per  day  in  Europe. 
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Under  a  secret  process  known  to  but  three  people,  and  in  which 

Erocess  of  manufacture  all  three  take  active  part,  the  business  is  still 
Bing  conducted  by  us. 

\Ve  further  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  para- 
graph covering  our  papers  might  be  changed  to  cover  more  broadly 
the  papers  which  are  imported  for  all  photographic  processes. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  McKinley  bill 
afforded  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  no  plain  paper  for 
photographic  processes  was  produced  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  me. 
proper  that  at  least  a  like  rate  ought  to  exist  now  that  such  a  paper 
is  being  successfully  produced  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  production  in  this  country  of  pho- 
tographic paper  of  all  kinds? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  production  in  this  country  of  the  high  grade, 
which  we  make 

The  Chairman.  In  dollars? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  can  not  give  you  the  low  grades,  but  it  is  about  100 
tons  a  year  of  the  high  grade.  The  importations  are  about  2,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividend  are  you  making  now? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Our  paper  costs  us  23  cents  a  pound,  and  we  sell  it  for 
29  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  every  time  you  invest  23  cents  you  make  6 
cents.  Do  vou  know  of  any  other  business  in  which  you  can  do  that, 
excepting  the  lumber  business  [laughter] — that  is,  put  in  23  cents  and 
draw  out  29? 

Mr.  Curtis.  But  with  a  large  business  it  would  be  different.  This 
is  a  limited  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  it  is.  If  it  wasn't,  you  would  be  the  richest 
man  on  earth.  How  much  dividend  do  you  make  upon  the  money 
invf  sted  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Our  money?  You  must  remember  we  have  been  a 
lo/i<?  time  in  bringing  this  business  up  to  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way:  You  do  not  expect  Con- 
givss  to  put  a  tariff  rate  on  your  goods  that  will  compensate  you 
for  money  that  you  lost  when  you  didn't  know  how  to  make  the 
piipor,  <lo  you? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  that  if  the  American  manufacturer  was  willing 
to  support  a  thing  like  that,  of  benefit  to  the  consumer  in  America, 
that  he  should  have  some  benefit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  making  money  out  of  the  business  now? 

Mr.  Cx^RTis.  We  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  making?  That  is  what  we  want 
to  find  out. 

:Mr.  Ck  RTis.  On  the  basis  of  sales  of  150,000  to  200,000  pounds,  5 
cents  a  pound. 

Jlr.  Clark.  If  you  are  making  6  cents  on  every  23  cents  invested, 
you  are  makinp  30  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  CiRTis.  That  should  be  5  cents  instead  of  6  cents;  24  cents 
to  20  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Still,  that  leaves  it  away  up  yonder  at  25  per  cent 
profit,  iloesn't  it? 

Mr.  Cx'RTis.  The  reason  I  ask  for  an  increase  in  duty  is  because 
the  foroi<mers  are  putting  in  so  much  paper.  They  can  put  it  in 
for  less  than  we  can  make  it  if  they  want  to. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  stock  in  your  company  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clakk.  You  do  not  want  to  sell  it? 

Mr.  CxjBTis.  No ;  it  is  a  close  corporation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  get  some  of  it  if  you  want  to  sell  it. 

STATEMENT   OF  ME.   AETHTJE  F.   EICE,   FLATIEON   BITIIDIirG, 

NEW  TOEK   CITY. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  speak 
on  the  photo-gelatin  printing  process  as  affected  by  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Hiti..  Do  you  know  what  paragraph  of  the  law  that  is  in  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  It  is  hard  to  say,  because  we  are  not,  I  thinlc,  properly 
classified,  if  classified  at  all.  On  the  basis  of  the  duty  charged  on 
imported  photo-gelatin  work,  we  belong  in  paragraph  403. 

Mr.  Hill.  ^Vhat  is  the  particular  business  you  are  in? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  photo-gelatin  printing  process,  and  I  will  say  that 
I  represent  practically  all  of  those  in  that  busine&s.  We  thought  it 
was  unnecessary  to  bring  you  gentlemen  long  papers  on  this  subject. 
I  think  I  represent  all  these  people,  practically,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  names  or  tho^  I  represent,  and  what  I  have  to  say  will  occupy  but 
a  short  time.  The  photo-gelatin  printing  process  was  introduced  in 
this  country  about  1871,  and  while  it  has  flourished  mightily  abroad, 
especially  in  Germany,  it  has  never  secured  in  this  country  the  place 
which  it  is  entitled  to  hold  as  the  best  process  for  the  reproduction  of 
art  pictures  and  kindred  work,  where  fine  details  and  graduation  of 
tones  are  required. 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  the  Government  Printing  Office  called 
for  bids  on  nearly  three  million  photo-gelatin  prints  as  illustrations 
for  an  important  publication  where  the  above-mentioned  qualities 
are  absolutely  required.  There  are  not  three  photo-gelatin  plants 
in  the  United  States  capable  of  turning  out  this  work  within  the 
desired  time,  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek — the  low  duty  on 
foreign  photo-gelatin  work  and  the  tremendous  difference  in  the  cost 
of  labor  and  materials  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  tell 
the  story. 

No  photo-gelatin  power  presses  are  made  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  to  pay  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  such  a  machine. 

Mr.  Hnx..  What  is  the  duty  on  the  product? 

Mr.  Rice.  Twenty-five  per  cent  as  it  comes  in  now,  classified  as 
printed  matter.     It  comes  in  under  the  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Grioos.  What  do  you  want  to  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  finished  product  of  a  photo-gelatin  press  in  the 
form  of  post  cards  comes  in  under  the  customs  tariff  as  printed  mat- 
ter, on  which  a  duty  of  but  25  per  cent  is  imposed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  do  you  want  to  Jnake  the  duty? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  will  arrive  at  that.  I  have  the  briefs  here  of  all  the 
important  photo-gelatin  men. 

The  Chairman.  Make  your  statement  as  brief  as  possible.  You 
can  be  heard  further  when  the  chemical  schedule  is  under  considera- 
tion, if  you  want  more  time. 

Mr.  Rice.  The  bringing  in  of  the  finished  product  of  the  process 
at  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  manifestly  unfair  and  a  discrimination  in 
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favor  of  foreign  capital  and  h\\x)v.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  45  per 
cent  duty  on  the  press,  but  I  submit  that  the  duty  on  the  finished 
product  should,  to  say  the  least,  be  no  Jess.  I  speak  of  post  cards 
because  they  represent  the  largest  single  item  of  imported  gelatin 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  written  brief  there? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  think  you  had  better  submit  it  to  the  com- 
mittee in  that  form.  You  should  have  been  here  on  the  first  day  of 
the  hearings,  when  this  subject-matter  came  up. 

Mr.  Rice.  But  this  is  the  photo-gelatin  printing  process. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  materials  used  in  the  print- 
ing process. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  is  the  proc^ess,  not  the  materials. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes;  not  the  materials. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  the  process  and  not  the  materials, 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes.  I  am  sp(Miking  of  the  duty  on  the  finished  product 
which  comes  in  here,  to  our  gi'eat  detriment.  I  think  I  am  within 
the  truth  in  stating  that  two  years  ago  more  than  75,000,000  photo- 
gelatin  cards  were  imported.  I  have  not  the  data  regarding  last 
year.  Practically  none  of  this  work  w^as  done  here,  although  we 
needed  it  badly  enough.  Many  of  these  cards  are  hand  colored,  but 
come  in  under  the  same  25  j)er  cent  duty,  which  is  a  still  harder 
proposition  for  the  manufacturer  here,  as  it  involves  more  cheap 
labor,  not  to  mention  the  very  prevalent  impression  that  some  of 
these  hand-colored  cards  come  in  at  certain  ports  of  entr}'  under  the 
classification  of  "  lithographs,''  "  chromos,"  and  so  forth,  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  which  would  bring  the  duty  down  to  an  absurdity  on  this 
class  of  work.  There  is  a  mrge  business  in  these  cards  in  South 
America,  about  one-half  as  much  as  in  this  country,  but  under  the 
present  conditions  we  can  get  none  of  it ;  the  same  is  true  of  Mexico 
and  Canada.  If  we  can  not  secure  any  part  of  this  trade,  I  submit 
that  we  should  at  least  be  protected  in  our  own  country.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  comparative  scale  of  wages,  which  shows  where  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  labor  problem  : 


PhotojrrRpher _ 

RotoTicher - 

Plate  maker. 

Printer - 

Pwders - 

other  handling-  and  nnlshlng  (by  women  and  Rlrls) 
Hand  coloring 


Germany. 

United 
States. 

Per  iDtek. 

Per  week. 

fs 

$25 

5  to  6 

1  >  to  25 

6to8 

20  to  30 

7  to  9 

18  to  25 

1.50  to  2 

:tto6 

1.50  to  3 

2.50  to  6 

2  to  4 

8  to  12 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  those  are  conservative  figures.  There 
is  no  guesswork  about  them.  In  connection  with  the  briefs  submitted 
by  several  of  the  other  gentlemen  are  sworn  statements  in  respect  to 
the  labor  cost  in  Germany,  and  those  can  be  substantiated  here  at  any 
time.  Certain  features  of  this  process  call  for  skilled  labor,  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  in  this  country,  and  we  are  restrained 
under  the  law  from  making  contracts  for  foreign  labor.  The  ques- 
tion is  asked  why  they  do  not  all  come  here  from  Germany  and  why 
we  do  not  get  the  skilled  labor.    If  men  of  the  required  ability  come 
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here  of  their  own  accord,  the  labor  unions  immediately  get  hold  of 
them  and  settle  the  wage  question  for  them  in  a  hurry.  Any  relief, 
therefore,  in  the  way  of  cheaper  labor  is  exceedingly  remote. 

Concerning  the  principal  materials  entering  into  our  work,  we  find 
ourselves  in  practically  the  same  position,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show : 


Paper... 
Gelatin. 


Qfrmany. 


United 
States. 


Per  pound.  Per  pound. 


90.06 
.80 
.50 


$0.13 
.96  to  1.25 
.05 


Of  course,  if  paper  w^ere  on  the  free  list,  that  would  be  of  great 
help  to  us.  We  do  not  ask  that,  but  do  ask  that  the  adequate  pro- 
tection of  one  industry  shall  not  operate  as  a  disadvantage  to  us  be- 
cause we  are  not  properly  protected.  The  duty  on  machinery,  gelatin, 
ink,  and  paper  is,  m  every  case,  higher  than  the  duty  on  photo- 
gelatin  printed  matter,  and  possibly  no  further  argument  should  be 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  fairness  of  an  advance  in  duty  on  the 
latter.  As  to  how  much  this  advance  should  be,  those  whom  I  repre- 
sent in  a  measure  here  differ,  as  the  briefs  will  show,  ranging  from 
a  minimum  of  45  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  100  per  cent.  The  Camp- 
bell Art  Company,  for  whom  I  speak  directly,  feels  that  a  maximum 
of  75  per  cent  and  a  minimum  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be 
equitable  and  reasonable  in  view  of  the  figures  just  given,  which  can 
readily  be  authenticated  concerning  the  relative  cost  of  lal)or  and 
itiaterial  here  and  abroad.  On  the  basis  of  such  an  advance,  it  is 
probable  that  ten  presses  would  soon  be  running  where  one  is  in  oper- 
ation to-day,  and  that  many  hundreds  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
workmen  would  find  steady  employment  where  scores  are  busy  to-day. 
I  submit  briefs  and  letters  from  the  Albertype  Company,  of  Brooklyn ; 
Meriden  Gravure  Company,  of  Meriden,  Conn. ;  Campbell  ilrt  Com- 

Sany,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  The  Photogravure  and  Color  Company,  of 
few  York ;  Carey  Lithograph  Company,  of  New  York ;  E.  Moebius, 
of  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Ileliotype  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Taber- 
Prang  Art  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  constituting  practically 
all  of  the  important  concerns  in  this  country  in  this  line  of  work. 
We  buy  our  materials,  manufacture  our  products,  and  sell  our  gooils 
in  this  country.  There  is  no  combination  among  the  people  engaged 
in  this  line  of  business,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  competition  be- 
tween ourselves  is  keen  enough  to  protect  the  public  so  far  as  prices 
are  concerned.  What  we  want  and  ask  for  is  such  measure  of  protec- 
tion as  will  keep  our  factories  running  and  our  people  employed. 

Mr.  Hnj..  How  many  of  you  are  there  engaged  in  this  printing 
from  gelatin  plates? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  eight  factories  I  have  named,  and  there  are  several 
smaller  concerns. 

Mr.  HiLX..  What  is  the  total  American  production,  in  round  figures? 

Mr,  Rice.  That  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  HnLL,  A  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Two  million  dollars? 
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Mr.  Rice.  I  hardly  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  are  ?  They  are  not 
classified  separately  in  the  Government  reports. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  spoke  of  post  cards  as  the  largest  item,  and  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed — and  I  believe  I  am — two  years  ago — I  can  not  tell 
what  it  was  last  year 

Mr.  Hill.  In  dollars  and  cents,  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  There  were  75,000,000  post  cards  imported. 

Mr.  Hill.  Wliat  did  it  amount  to  in  dollars  and  cent? 

Mr.  Rice.  You  mean  their  price  or  ours  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  the  total  amount,  after  they  are  admitted  into  this 
country?  What  would  be,  in  your  judgment,  the  total  importation? 
They  are  about  $2  a  thousand,  we  will  say,  and  there  were  75,000,000 
of  them.    That  would  be  about  $200,000,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes;  $300,000,  nearly. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  estimate  is  that  the  American  production  is  from  a 
million  to  two  million,  and  the  importation  is  from  $200,000  to 
$300,000? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  am  speaking  of  only  one  item,  namely,  post  cards. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Then,  there  are  other  things  that  come  in,  art  pictures, 
catalogue  covers,  and  booklets,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  for  in- 
stance, is  getting  some  work  in  Germany  to-day.  The  only  place 
where  the  American  photo  gelatin  printer  has  a  chance  to-day  is  where 
the  customer  must  have  his  work  immediately,  and  where  he  must 
have  good  qualitv,  because  you  can  get  as  g:ood  quality  in  this  country 
as  in  Germany ;  but  if  a  man  has  to  wait  sixty  or  ninety  days  for  his 
goods,  an  American  manufacturer  can  sometimes  get  an  order  for  im- 
mediate shipment.  But  it  is  not  only  the  post  cards.  That  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  it,  but  the  other  things  are  creeping  in  and 
getting  their  hold  because  of  the  difference  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  look  into  the  matter  and  let  the  committee 
know  whether  the  American  production  is  increasing  and  the  foreign 
importation  falling  off,  or  whether  the  American  production  is  <fe- 
creasing  and  the  foreign  importation  increasing? 

Mr.'  Rice.  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  will  say  at  once  that  the  American 
production  is  falling  off.  For  instance,  we  used  to  make  a  lot  of 
these  post  cards.  ^^  e  made  them  for  ourselves  to  sell  and  for  other 
people  to  sell,  for  jobbers.  We  quit  that  business  because  we  had  to; 
we  could  not  continue  in  the  busmess.  In  other  words,  all  the  photo 
gelatin  post  cards  made  in  this  country  to-day  do  not  amount  to  any- 
thing compared  to  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  they  are  bein^ 
pushed  right  out  of  the  country,  so  that  there  is  no  market  in  this 
country.     There  is  only  one  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  ad  valorem  duty  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  The  photo  gelatin  printed  mat- 
ter— the  pictures,  because  that  is  what  the  matter  consists  of,  prac- 
tically, and  there  is  no  printed  matter  in  the  actual  acceptation  of  the 
term — comes  in  under  the  head  of  printed  matter  on  a  25  per  cent 
duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  want  it  raised  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Rice,  I  would  like  to  see  it  raised  to  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  have  in 
the  trade  and  on  the  revenue? 
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Mr.  Rice.  It  would  put  us,  I  think,  on  about  an  even  keel,  so  far  as 
purchases  are  concerned,  with  the  importer,  and  we  do  not  ask  any- 
thing else.  All  we  want  is  just  to  be  put  on  an  even  keel.  If  we  can 
not  merchandise  our  goods  and  make  the  quality  as  good  as  the  for- 
eifflier  can,  that  is  our  lookout. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  60  per  cent  would  exclude  the 
foreign  goods? 

Mr.  Rice.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  American  market  would  your 
production  control? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  we  might  get  back  what  we  have  lost,  and  per- 
haps divide  the  business  with  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  it  would  give  you  control  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  not  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  get  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  VR.  BANIEL  S.  BSASSIL,  41  ELIZABETH  STEEET, 

NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  inform  you 
that  I  represent  the  Employers  Bookbinders'  Association  of  New 
York.  It  is  an  organization  that  consists  of  nearly  all  the  large 
binders  of  the  city  and  many  of  the  small  ones,  and  we  come  before 
you  to  ask  that  you  rectify  a  few  clauses  that  are,  to  our  minds,  now 
wrong;  that  is,  by  amending  sections  501,  502,  and  503,  and  either 
amending  section  403  or  making  a  new  paragraph. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not  conduct  an  extra  bindery.  I  am 
what  is  known  as  an  "  edition  binder,"  and  I  am  therefore  making 
this  plea  for  no  selfish  reasons,  but  for  the  protection  of  a  branch  ot 
the  trade  that  is  fast  dying  out 

Mr.  Hill.  What  paragraphs  do  you  want  amended? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Paragraph  501 ;  that  is,  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Five  hundred  and  two  and  503 ;  and-we-wantto-amend 
section  403  or  make  a  new  paragraph.  Some  few  years  ago  it  could 
honestly  be  said  that  the  art  of  bookbinding,  extra  binding,  was  grow- 
ing in  this  country,  and  book  collectors  knew  that  it  was  possible  to 
get  a  book  bound  as  well  here  as  it  could  be  done  in  Europe,  and  they 
were  giving  orders  to  the  American  binder  and  the  American  binder 
was  iSginning  to  show  progress.  A  number  of  the  different  binders 
apprenticed  boys  and  they  had  grown  and  were  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade.  They  also  had  employed  men  wiio  came  from  other 
countries,  notably  England  and  Scotland  and  Germany,  and  were 
getting  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  in  the  artistic  bin(fing.  A  few 
months  ago,  during  the  investigation  of  the  copyright  bill,  Mr.  George 
Hayden  Putnam  came  before  the  committee  on  the  copyright  matter 
and  made  the  statement  that  it  was  necessary  for  American  publishers 
to  send  abroad  when  they  wanted  fine  bindings ;  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  get  work  done  as  well  in  this  country  as  it  was  on  the 
other  side.  That  statement  is  not  literally  true,  but  it  is  fast  becom- 
ing so,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  if  the  present 
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tariff  measure  is  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  now.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  taking  into  calculation  all  the  towns  and  cities  that  noTv  com- 
prise the  greater  city,  the  population  increased  from  3,500,000  in 
1892  to  4,500,000,  estimated,  at  the  present  time,  and  during  that 
same  period  the  art  of  extra  binding  has  not  increased.  The  actual 
facts  are  that  of  8  binders  who  started  in  business  since  1900,  all 
of  them  have  made  failures,  and  two  who  were  in  business  prior  to 
1900  have  failed,  show^ing  that  the  art  is  fast  dying  out.  On  a  visit 
made  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of  the  binders  oi  ISew  York  City  to 
London  he  visited  a  bindery  condupted  by  Revere  &  Son  and  there 
he  found  employed  24  finishers. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  added  to  paragraph  501  is  that 
books  that  have  been  printed  and  bound  more  than  twenty  years  can 
not  be  rebound  abroad  and  sent  back  into  the  United  Stat^,'is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  want. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  want  added  to  paragraph  501? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  they  must  have  been  printed  and  bound  more 
than  twenty  years  at  the  date  of  importation  when  used  by  public 
libraries? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Not  for  public  libraries  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  difference  doe^s  the  age  of  the  book  make? 

Mr.  Brassil.  What  difference  does  the  age  make? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  to  the  man  who  w-ants  to  use  the  book? 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  have  no  objection  to  a  book  bein^  brought  in 
here  that  is  twenty  years  of  age,  bound.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
age  of  a  book. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  man  who 
uses  the  book,  but  you  do  think  it  makes  a  difference  to  the  men  who 
want  to  bind  books  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  think  that  a  man  may  bring  books  into  this  coun- 
try fifty  or  a  hundred  years  old,  but  if  he  brings  in  those  books  and 
then  sends  them  over  to  England  or  France  and  has  them  rebound 
and  brought  back  here  free,  depriving  the  American  laborer  of  the 
work  he  should  have,  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  a  man  want  to  do  that  for? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  was  coming  to  that  a  little  later  on  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  will  get  around  to  it,  if  you  do  not  mind,  later.  I 
want  to  tell  you,  however,  that  in  the  city  of  London,  where  one  of 
the  large  binders  was  doing  considerable  work  for  American  pub- 
lishers, this  New  York  binder  found  that  he  had  24  finishers  at  work, 
working  overtime  on  work  that  was  intended  for  the  American  p\ib- 
lic.  It  is  safe  to  my  that  there  were  not  '24  finishers  employed  at 
that  time  by  all  the  extra  binders  of  New^  York  City. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  kindly,  for  my  personal  benefit,  state  pre- 
cisely what  changes  you  want,  and  then  make  your  argument  later? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes ;  I  will  do  anything.  I  will  do  that  gladly.  The 
amendments  I  propose  are  as  follows : 

Section  501,  by  inserting  the  words  "  and  bound  "  after  the  word 
"printed"  making  it  read,  "which  shall  have  been  printed  and 
bound  more  than  twenty  years  at  date  of  importation." 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  all  right.    Now  give  me  the  next  one. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  suppose  you  take  a  brand  new  book 
and  rip  the  binding  oflF  of  it,  and  then  take  a  book  that  is  more  than 
twenty  years  old  and  rip  the  binding  off,  and  suppose  the  man  that 
owned  both  books  wanted  the  same  kind  of  bindings  on  them,  what 
difference  would  it  make  about  the  age  of  the  book? 

Mr.  Brassil.  If  those  two  books  are  bound  in  the  United  States,  we 
have  no  objection  to  it;  but  we  do  desire  that  a  man  should  not  be 
allowed  to  send  a  book  abroad  for  rebinding  and  have  it  come  in  free, 
because  the  sheets,  the  inside,  happened  to  be  20  years  old.  The  new 
book,  the  new  sheets  that  you  speak  of,  would  go  over  and  come  back 
and  pay  25  per  cent  duty.    Why  should  not  the  old  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  should  either  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  When  Congress  passed  this  law 

Mr.  Clark.  A^Tiy  should  either  one?  It  is  a  tax  on  knowledge  and 
intelligence. 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  a  tax  on  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  vou  one  thing;  it  is  just  as  easy  to  ask  it 
here  as  it  is  when  you  get  further  along. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  these  fine  bindings  you  speak  of,  extraordinarily 
fine  bindings,  are  for  a  lot  of  fellows  that  do  not  care  a  thing  about 
the  inside  of  the  book,  but  who  want  them  simply  for  the  looks,  to  put 
them  in  their  bookcases.  A  man  that  really  uses  books  wants  simply 
a  substantial  binding  on  them,  and  what  he  wants  is  good  muslin  or 
sheep,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Brassil.  But  why  should  not  that  man  who  wants  to  put  a  book 
on  his  book  slielves  and  show  it  to  his  friends  and  have  them  admire 
it  pay  for  the  binding  of  it  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  should. 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  made  to 
pay  and  read  the  books,  too. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes.  If  it  is  not  taking  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
committee,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  instance  that  shows  what 
people  with  money  will  do. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  give  us  the  rest  of  your  suggested  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  give  you  all  of  them : 

Section  501,  by  inserting  the  words  "  and  bound,"  after  the  word 
"  printed,"  making  it  read,  "  which  shall  have  been  printed  and  bound 
more  than  twenty  }'ears  at  date  of  importation. 

Amend  section  502  by  inserting,  after  the  word  "  pamphlets," 
"  bound  in  cloth  or  paper  covers." 

i\jnend  section  503  by  inserting,  after  the  word  "  book,"  "  not 
bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather." 

Amend  section  403  by  making  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 
"  Books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  not  including  blank 
books,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.''  And  have  this  paragraph  pre- 
cede section  403. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Can  I  go  on  and  tell  this  little  incident  for  the  benefit 
of  our  friend.  Congressman  Clark?  A  large  publisher  of  New 
York  called  mc  up  in  my  office  and  asked  me  what  I  would  charge 
for  cutting  45  books  that  were  bound  in  leather  2J  inches  from  the 
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back.  That  meant,  the  books  being  12mo.,  that  they  were  to  be  cut 
down  right  in  the  center,  and  the  books  were  bound  in  hand  levant, 
and  they  were  to  be  cut  through  the  center  like  that  [indicating]. 
It  broke  my  heart  to  do  it,  and  why  the  woman  could  not  have  had 
dummies  made  instead  of  having  them  cut  in  that  way  in  order  to  go 
into  a  bookcase  I  do  not  know.  That  shows  what  people  will  do 
when  it  comes  to  art  binding,  when  they  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  that  they  wanted  you  to  cut  the 
whole  book  half  in  two  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  mean  that  that  lady  asked  me  to  cut  that  book  in 
two,  2^  inches  from  the  back.  I  did  it,  no  matter  how  much  I  dis- 
liked it.  I  cut  those  books  down  through  the  center.  There  were 
45  volumes  bound  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  They  were  Holmes 
and  Longfellow. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  did  they  not  have  the  shelves  enlarged? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  do  not  know.  The  shelf  was  too  narrow,  I  suppose. 
This  woman  had  some  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  she  needed  was  an  alienist. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  or  to  be  put  in  an  asylum,  one  or  the  other.  Sec- 
tion 501  admits,  free  of  duty,  bound  or  unbound,  books  that  have  been 
printed  more  than  twenty  years.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  believe  you 
gentlemen  will  bear  me  out,  that  when  that  law  was  made,  by  a  book 

grinted  more  than  twenty  years  Congress  meant  the  book  printed  and 
ound,  realizing  that  to  make  a  book  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  book 
boimd,  else  it  would  not  be  a  book.  A  thing  is  not  a  book,  bound,  un- 
less it  has  a  cover  on  it.  If  it  is  a  book  unbound,  it  is  specifically  menr 
tioned  in  another  paragraph.  A  book  bound,  which  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  section,  meant  a  book  with  a  cover.  Therefore  when  the  court, 
with  all  due  respect  to  their  decision,  decided  in  1902  that  a  book, 
oound — it  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  had  a  rebinding  or 
not — was  intended  to  come  in  free  according  to  the  law,  we  think  that 
was  unjust.  A  book  when  coming  in  here  twenty  years  old,  including 
the  cover,  we  have  no  objection  to  at  all.  We  do  not  object  to  having 
books  come  in  in  that  way.  We  know  they  do  come  in  in  thousands. 
But  we  do  object  to  having  publishers  send  over  their  agents  to  the 
other  side,  and  having  them  collect  sets  or  old  copies  of  books,  and 
sending  them  to  London,  or  Paris,  or  some  other  foreign  city  to  be  re- 
bound in  extra  bindings  and  then  sent  to  this  country.  Why  do  we 
object  to  that?  As  I  say,  the  American  workman,  and  that  question 
has  been  thrashed  out  here  so  often,  receives  more  money  than  the  for- 
eigner. Our  American  labor  scale  for  a  finisher,  for  instance,  calls  for 
$24  a  week.  In  other  branches  they  get  $18  per  week.  We  pay  in 
this  particular  branch  from  $20  to  $30  per  week,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  men  working  at  the  same  grade  are  receiving  from  $7.50  to  $12  per 
week.  I  believe  in  making  that  statement  that  I  have  allowed  in  favor 
of  the  foreig:ner.  I  believe,  because  I  have  been  told,  not  having  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  matter,  that  a  manager  in  a  large  bindery  in 
London  received  $11.50,  and  that  he  was  the  only  one  being  paid  that 
salary,  whereas  I  am  allowing  that  the  foreigner  receives  $12,  a  high- 
priced  man.  This  makes  a  difference  of  little  over  twice  the  amount, 
and  as  the  American  is  able  to  do  more  work  than  the  foreigner,  we 
claim  that  there  is  actually  twice  the  difference.  A  large  majority  of 
the  books  that  are  bound  by  the  American  art  binder  are  bound  in 
imported  leathers.    For  instance,  that  book  there  is  bound  in  imported 
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leather.  On  that  imported  leather  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent.  The  papers  that  go  on  the  inside  of  that  book  he  pays  a 
duty  on  of  12^  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent,  and  on  some  paper  2^ 
cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent.  On  manufactured  silk  that  also  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  books  of  that  kind  he  pays  a  duty  of  50  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much? 

Mr.  Brassil.  On  the  manufactured  silk,  under  section  391. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  this  committee  and  Congress  should  take  a 
notion  to  cut  down  all  this  tariff  one-half,  would  you  still  want  this 
raise? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  unkind  of  me,  is  it  not?  You 
say  cut  it  down  one-half? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  just  putting  a  hypothetical  case.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  tnink  when  I  finish  you  will  agree  with  me  in  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  All  these  items  go  into  the  manufacture  of  an 
extra  bound  book.  The  American  is  obliged  to  pay  duty  on  these 
articles,  whereas  if  a  book  has  been  bound  by  a  foreigner  on  the  other 
side  and  it  comes  to  this  port,  it  is  allowed  to  enter  this  country  with- 
out paying  duty.  The  American  workman  is  being  taxed  for  the 
material  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  the  book.  The  book 
comes  to  our  door,  and  it  is  allowed  to  come  in  free.  We  maintain 
that  that  is  not  right;  that  is  not  fair  to  the  American  workman. 
We  maintain  that  that  is  an  injustice  to  the  American  workman; 
that  on  account  of  his  being  an  American  he  is  being  taxed.  The 
foreigner  sends  the  book  in  free.  We  request,  therefore,  that  you 
amend  that  section  to  put  the  American  in  a  position  where  he  can 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  not  only  by  removing  the  duty 
that  is  on  this  material,  because  that  would  not  be  sufficient,  as  the 
wages  are  double  in  America  what  they  are  on  the  otlier  side 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  former  witness  here  indicated  that  it  was  not  a 
question  of  price,  but  said  that  he  could  not  get  the  American  book- 
binder to  understand  what  he  meant.     How  about  that? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I,  unfortunately,  wai=:  not  present ;  but  T  read  Mr. 
George  Hay  den  Putnam's  testimony  on  the  copyright  bill,  and  while 
his  intimation  is  that  it  is  necessarv  to  send  abroad  for  fine  bindings, 
there  is  a  sample  done  by  a  New  "i^ork  binder  which  you  can  look  at 
for  yourselvas. 

(Mr.  Brassil  here  exhibited  the  book  referred  to  to  the  committee.) 

Ordinarily  at  book  sales  a  few  years  ago  we  would  find  adver- 
tised the  name  of  McDonald,  or  some  other  binder,  as  having  bound 
a  particular  book  that  was  for  sale  at  the  book  sale  that  was  to  take 
place.  I  personally  have  seen  books  three  copies  of  wliich  cost  a 
thousand  dollars  each. for  binding— copies  of  Evangeline.  The  copy 
of  137  volumes  of  Dickens  that  was  purchased  by  J.  Pierpoiit  Mor- 
gan for  $130,000  was  bound  by  an  American.  So  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  American  being  able  to  do  the  work  to-day.  I  say 
we  have  some  men  here  who  are  teachers  to-day.  But  if  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  books  to  come  in  free,  the  workmen  are  being  lost  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  lose  them.  They  are  seeking  employment 
in  other  lines.  I  was  talking  a  short  time  ago  with  a  representative 
of  the  union.  He  informed  we  that  during  the  past  year  the  average 
wage  was  $10  per  week.     I  talked  with  an  employer,  an  exceptional 
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art  binder,  and  he  told  me  that  that  man  was  one  of  the  best  men  in 
his  line,  that  he  was  an  honest,  competent  workman,  and  he  averaged 
$10  per  week.  I  also  learned  that  since  1900  one-half  of  the  binders, 
the  men  who  actually  perform  the  fine  work,  have  been  dropped  from 
the  union.  They  have  sought  employment  along  other  lines.  The 
statement  that  I  have  made,  that  of  eight  men  who  started  in  busi- 
ness since  1900  all  of  them  made  failures,  shows  that.  Two  men  in 
business  prior  to  that  time  have  made  failures.  That  is  additional 
proof  that  the  art  is  dying  out.  'Why  do  we  need  protection  ?  You 
charge  all  these  men  higher  prices,  on  account  of  the  tarilBF,  for  what 
they  use.  This  country  is  recognized  as  a  protectionist  country,  and 
the  present  tariff  law  was  promulgated  principally  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  workmen,  and  why,  then,  should  you  put  in  these 
clauses  prohibiting  men  from  getting  employment  when  you  compel 
them  to  pay  protection  prices  on  the  necessities  of  life  ?  You  should 
not  do  that.  You  should  not  put  on  the  free  list  sufficient  in  books 
alone  to  amount  to  $3,000,000  a  year.  Y^ou  tax  these  men  who  work, 
who  are  going  out  and  trying  to  support  their  families,  on  every- 
thing they  use.  How  can  they  pay  these  taxes,  and  still  you  put  on 
this  vast  amount  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  additional  tariff  was  put  on,  would  the  owners 
of  these  bookbinderies  be  willing  to  give  all  the  tariff  to  increase  the 
w^ages  of  the  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Y^ou  have  l)een  asked  so  often  to  repeat  questions 
that  I  do  not  like  to  ask  yon. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  is  an  additional  tariff  levied,  would  these 
proprietors  of  the  bookbinderies  l>e  w'illing  to  give  the  entire  in- 
crease of  the  tariff  to  the  laborers  as  wages? 

Mr.  Brassil.  The  increase? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brassil.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  tariff  you  say  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer. 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  are  not  willing  to  give  the  entire  increase  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  a  question  of  wages,  why  is  not  the  laborer 
entitled  to  the  entire  increase  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Because  to-day,  if  the  binder  was  to  give  all  the 
increased  tariff  to  the  laborer  he  would  be  conducting  his  business  at 
a  loss,  the  same  as  he  would  be  to-day  if  he  was  binding  at  the  present 
prices.  We  must  divide.  We  will  give  some  of  the  benefit  that  is 
derived  from  the  increase  in  the  way  of  giving  wages  to  the  men. 
A  man  that  is  earning  $10  a  week,  it  would  put  his  wages  up  to 
$20.  We  would  give  him  work  so  that  he  could  earn  $20  and  $27 
instead  of  $10. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  he  only  earn  $10  a  week? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Because  he  did  not  have  the  w^ork  to  perform.  He 
would  earn  from  $20  to  $27  if  he  had  the  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  what  your  theory  is,  but  your  statement 
is  that  the  reason  you  want  this  done  is  to  increase  the  Avages  of 
American  laborers.  If  that  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  m  the 
tariff,  the  laborer  ought  to  get  the  whole  of  the  tariff  and  it  ought 
not  to  go  to  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  at  all, 

Mr.  Brassil.  You  have  put  that  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
misleading  if  I  were  to  make  a  statement  and  answer  yes  or  no;  but 
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in  giving  an  explanation  I  can  answer  correctly  so  that  it  would  not 
be  misunderstood.  I  will  not  give  all  of  the  increase  to  the  men 
who  work.  The  increase  would  enable  me  to  give  the  men  better  pay 
than  they  are  getting  to-day,  inasmuch  as  instead  of  loafing  part  of 
their  time  they  would  have  steady  work. 
-Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  cost  you  anything,  though,  would  it? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Wait  a  while,  now.  I  must  conduct  my  business.  A 
portion  of  that  must  go  to  the  expense  of  conducting  that  business. 
If  I  perform  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  work  it  costs  me  a  certain 
percentage,  and  if  I  perform  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  work  it 
costs  me  practically  ten  times  as  much  as  for  one  thousand  dollars* 
worth.  Therefore  a  portion  would  go  to  the  operating  of  the  busi- 
ness and  a  portion  to  the  wages,  and  a  portion  of  it  would  go  to  the 
employer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  would  have  your  investment  in  the  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Brassil.  There  is  not  much  investment  in  the  wav  of  ma- 
chinery. I  fancy  that  to-day  very  few  art  binders  have  $5,000  in- 
vested in  their  plants.  The  principal  thing  is  the  tools,  the  fine  hand 
tools. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  entitled  to  an  increase  as  much  as  the  man  who 
works  for  you,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  do  not  know  how  thatMs.  If  I  am  conducting  a 
business;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  purchase  you  speak  of  by  Mr.  Morgan,  was  the 
value  of  that  purchase  in  the  binding  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  \\Tiat  was  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  The  value  of  that  was  in  the  illustrations,  the  illumi- 
nating and  the  binding.    The  binding  probably  cost  $150  per  volume. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Per  volume  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  done  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir ;  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  these  covers,  such  as  this  upon  this  book  you  have 
shown  us,  special  desi^s,  or  are  those  designs  conventionalized  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  a  special  design.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Little  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  what  I  was  going  to  say  later  on. 
Under  section  403  I  was  going  to  bring  up  the  question  as  to  why  I 
would  want  an  increase  on  the  duty.  There  was  one  man  who  spent 
on  the  elaborating  of  that  binding  nine  days.  He  received  $27  per 
week.  That  is  practically  $40  that  was  paid  for  the  actual  labor  on 
that  cover. 

As  I  say,  on  this  book  that  man  spent  that  much  time — nine  days — 
for  which  he  was  paid  practically  $40.  He  worked  nine  days  at  $27  per 
week.  If  that  book  were  bound  on  the  other  side,  as  it  is  practically 
all  hand  work  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Englishman — as- 
suming it  was  bound  in  England — would  bind  it  as  quickly  as  it  is 
bound  in  America,  and  as  the  Englishman  receives  at  the  extreme 
$1'^  per  week,  he  Avould  bind  it  for  a  little  less  than  $20.  That  book 
was  bound  for  $50.  The  foreigner  can  sell  it  to  an  American  for 
$30.  The  American  is  compelled  to  ask  $40  for  it.  The  difference 
is  $20.  The  American  publisher  gets  the  foreigner  to  bind  the  book 
at  the  price  of  $30,  and  not  the  American  at  tlie  price  of  $50.    That 
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is  a  practical  demonstration  showing  the  actual  cost.  There  you  have 
the  time  that  was  actually  spent  in  elaborating  that  book,  xou  will 
notice  that  it  is  all  inlaid.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  and 
it  is  work  of  that  kind  with  which  we  come  in  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  your  wage  scale.  Who  fixes  your  wage 
scale  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  In  the  extra  binding,  unfortunately — and  I  say  un- 
fortunately advisedly,  too — we  adopt  the  union  scale  and  pay  the 
union  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  a  reasonable  scale? 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  pay  more  than  the  scale  for  any  number  of  people 
employed.  We  have  to  pay  the  minimum  price  to  people  who  are 
sometimes  not  worth  the  minimum  price.  In  other  words,  for  an 
artist,  for  a  good  man,  a  binder  will  not  hesitate  to  pay  more  than 
the  scale. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  you  think  the  scale  is  a  reasonable  scale, 
considering  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  if  you  had  enough  work  for  these  men  to  do 
under  that  scale,  continuous  employment,  how  much  would  a  man 
make  a  month? 

Mr.  Brassil.  As  they  would  be  paid  from  $1B  to  $30  per  week,  to 
multiply  it  is  a  simple  matter. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  $18  to  $30  a  week? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes;  $18  to  $30. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  scale;  that  is  according  to  the  class  of 
work  they  did? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  they  had  full  time  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  If  they  had  full  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  English  scale  is  about  $7  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  $7.50  to  $12  a  week;  and  I  have  taken  the  extreme  on 
that  $12. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  about  that. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes.  So  much  in  reference  to  section  501.  Section 
502  admits  books  or  pamphlets  printed  in  foreign  languages  free. 
We  have  no  objection  to  books  coming  in  here  bound  in  cloth  or  paper 
covers.  We  realize  that  any  number  of  poor  people  have  immigrated 
to  this  country  and  are  making  their  homes  here,  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  deprive  them  of  books  cheaply  obtained  in  their  own  language,  but 
we  do  object  to  having  books  come  in  bound  in  extra  bindings,  bound 
in  leather.  It  is  the  man  who  sends  abroad  and  who  brings  in  with 
him  a  connoisseur  and  wants  something  for  his  library  who  does  that. 
There  has  been  during  the  past  ten  years  a  growing  number  of  French  ^ 
books  imported  bound  by  the  foreign  binder,  and  that,  we  feel,  you 
ought  to  give  us  protection  against.  It  is  a  reasonable  request. 
When  we  say  that  we  are  willing  to  have  the  books  bound  in  cloth 
and  paper  come  in  free,  you  ought  to  protect  us  on  the  leather  binding. 

Under  section  503,  libraries,  colleges,  or  any  societies  established 
for  philosophical,  educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes  are 
allowed  to  enter  two  copies  of  a  book  in  any  one  invoice  free.  When 
Congress  passed  this  law  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  thev  intended  that 
libraries  should  be  allowed  to  bring  in  two  copies  of  any  book  that 
was  published  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  education  to 
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the  people  who  are  readers ;  but  they  did  not  intend  that  the  library 
should  be  allowed  to  send  to  Europe  books  that  needed  rebinding,  to 
be  rebound,  which  they  are  doing  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of 
volumes  every  year.  They  are  depriving  workmen,  from  whom  they 
derive  their  support  in  the  way  of  taxes,  of  the  means  of  earning 
their  livelihood,  by  sending  these  books  abroad.    To  my  mind  na 

Sublic  institution  should  be  allowed  to  send  work  abroad  for  binding, 
epriving  the  American  laborer  of  a  means  of  earning  a  liveliho<3 
and  maintaining  himself.  Public  institutions  are  maintained  by  the 
community  in  which  they  exist,  and  the  people  of  that  community 
should  be  the  ones  to  derive  a  support  when  they  have  any  work  ti> 
give  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  there  any  libraries  that  are  silly  enough  to  send 
their  books  over  there  to  have  them  bound  at  those  extravagant 
figures? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Not  at  those  extravagant  figures. 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  Public  libraries. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Public  libraries  are  sending  books  over  to  be  bound,, 
and  because  they  ha^ve  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  two  copies  in  any 
invoice  free,  they  will  send  thousands  of  copies  in  one  shipment,  but 
only  two  of  one  title,  and  in  the  aggregate  it  amounts  to  thousands 
of  volumes,  although  of  a  single  title  they  have  only  two  copies. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  they  do  that  so  that  it  will  save  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  labor.  Do  you  suppose  the  Congressional  Library  is  doing 
that? 

Mr.  Brassu^.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 
I  believe  there  is  a  good  little  establishment  over  here  where  they  do 
some  nice  work;  and  they  pay  good  prices,  too. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  book  cost  $50 — 
that  the  work  on  it  cost  $50? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir;  the  finishing  alone,  the  elaborating,  cost  $40* 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  would  it  cost  abroad?     Have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir ;  $20.     I  have  specified  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  volumes  like  that  duplicated,  or  is  there  only  one 
of  those  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  one. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is — the  work  on  that  is  put  on  something  else? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir.  An  artist  would  design  that,  for  instance. 
The  binder  may  have  an  individuality  about  certain  things,  and  you 
might  be  able  to  read  his  style  of  binding;  and  if  you  were  to  see 
one  of  his  books  among  a  dozen  others,  you  would  probably  be  able 
to  pick  it  out;  but  there  would  be  no  two  copies  alike. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  could  send 
only  two  books  of  one  kind  over? 

Mr.  Brassil.  They  can  send  only  two  copies  of  one  book ;  but  they 
can  send,  in  the  aggregate,  thousands  of  volumes  on  one  shipment. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  they  keep  sending,  time  after  time,  those  booka 
until  they  get  them  all  bound? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Air.  Hnx.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  educational  institutions 
and  coUe^  make  a  practice  of  sending  their  books  abroad  and  hav- 
ing them  Dound,  on  tne  condition  that  they  only  bring  two  of  a  kind 
in  a  large  shipment? 
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Mr.  Brassil.  Yes.  I  want  to  tell  you  this:  In  New  York  City 
to-day  there  is  a  binder  who  has  an  establishment  in  Bath,  England, 
and  he  is  getting  books  from  libraries  in  New  England  and  through- 
out this  country,  and  shipping  those  books  to  England  by  the  load — 
only  two  copies  of  a  title  in  a  load — and  when  he  binds  them  over 
there  he  brings  them  back  here,  and  they  are  admitted  free. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  (questions? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  say  that  those  three  little  words  that  are  in  the 
act — ^"  in  good  faith  " — ^were  being  violated,  and  those  people  were 
evading  the  customs. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  have  called  upon  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  have  called  upon  the  appraisers  in  New  York,  and  tried  to 
show  them  where  it  was  wrong,  but  they  said  "  We  are  living  by  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  There  is  the  law,  and  we  can  not  do  anvthing  dif- 
ferent." 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  put  in  books  bound  in  paper,  muslin,  and 
leather — plain  sheets,  for  instance — and  fix  it  so  there  would  be  no 
juggling  about  it — or  bound  in  buckram — on  the  free  list,  would  that 
satisfy  vou  ? 

Mr.  fiRASSiL.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  said  here  in  my  amendment- 
Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  confined  it  to  those  bound  in  paper. 

Mr.  Brassh..  No,  sir.  My  amendment  was  to  insert  after  the  word 
"  pamphlets "  the  words  "bound  in  cloth  or  paper  covers."  That 
takes  in  books  bound  in  any  style  of  cloth,  buckram,  and  muslin. 
Then  come  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  understand.    Take  plain  sheet,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Plain  sheet  ?  I  believe  you  have  a  verv  small  portion 
of  books  that  come  in  foreign  languages  bound  in  plain  sheet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Foreign  languages? 

Mr.  Brassil.  This  is  referring  to  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  the  tariff  ought  to  be  taken  off  of  all 
books? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Except  these  fancy  books,  which  would  be  used  by  a 
very  small  class  of  very  rich  people  who  care  more  for  the  bindings 
than  the  books?  I  am  talking  about  the  books  that  book  lovers  and 
book  nsors  want,  the  kind  of  books  that  the  average  citizen  would 
read — a  good  copy  of  Dickens  or  Scott  or  Smollett,  or  any  of  the  rest 
of  them — bound  in  plain  sheet.  Using  the  word  "  plain,"  I  do  not 
know  the  technicalities  of  the  bookbinding  business,  but  I  know  that 
that  would  he  a  combination  of  words  that  a  revenue  collector  ought 
to  he  able  to  construe. 

Mr.  Brassil.  The  words  "  bound  in  plain  sheet "  eliijiinate  so  many 
other  different  styles  that  the  collector  would  only  be  placing  them 
under  one  specific  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  to  get  cheap  books 
for  the  bulk  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  I  was  just  making  a  compromise  proposition. 

Mr.  BitvssiL.  We  have  no  objection  to  your  bringing  in  the  books 
that  are  bound  in  that  way  for  the  poor  people  and  the  working 
people. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  workingman,  and  I  like  to  have  good  books 
myself.    I  would  not  spend  money  on  fancy  covers,  though. 
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Mr.  Bras81l.  Yes;  and  being  a  workinOTian,  is  not  a  well-bound 
cloth  book  good  enough  for  an  ordinary  liDrarv? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  tor  certain  classes  of  l)ooks.  My  experience  is 
that  the  ordinary  sized  volume  is  just  as  good  bound  in  the  ordinary 
cloth  binding  as  it  is  in  leather. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  you  take  a  very  heavy  book,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Bind  it  in  buckram  and  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  Perhaps  buckram  may  be  as  good  as  leather. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  noted  this.  You  take  these  encyclopedias,  for 
instance,  and  I  have  noticed  always  that  where  they  were  bound  in 
cloth  they  were  soon  shaken  out  of  shape.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
book  as  bi^  as  Webster's  Dictionary  would  be  worth  carrying  home, 
hardly,  if  it  was  bound  in  cloth. 

Mr.  Brassil.  The  style  in  cover  is  on  the  outside.  That  did  not 
add  one  iota  of  strength  to  the  inside  of  that  book.  That  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  book  was  bound  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  not 
the  outside  at  all.  If  that  cloth  or  leather  book  had  been  properly 
handled,  and  if  the  publishers  had  paid  the  proper  price  for  it,  it 
would  have  been  bound  strong  enough  so  that  it  would  not  wobble. 
The  trouble  is  with  the  binding  on  the  bedplate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  all  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  getting  to  be  laughable. 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir:  it  is  not  laughable  for  me  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  These  conversations  are  becoming  laughable. 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  not  all  for  me.  I  have  spoken  about  sections 
501,  502,  and  503.  Now  I  want  to  talk  on  sectum  403,  these  lx)oks, 
that  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  ask 
that  you  amend  that  section  by  making  a  new  paragraph,  making  it 
read  "  Books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  not  including  blank 
lM)oks,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  duty  now? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  are  giving 
freedom  to  all  classes  of  books  except  the  extra-bound  book,  the  book 
that  is  bound  in  leather,  wholly  or  in  part.  We  ai'e  not  asking  for  a 
duty  or  an  increase  on  blank  books  or  any  kind  of  printed  matter 
«that  is  bound  in  paper,  but  when  it  comes  to  those  bound  wholly  or 
in  part  in  leather,  we  are  asking  for  that,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  and  in  behalf  of  an  industrv  that  is  fast  dying  out 
in  this  country.  We  feel  that  on  account  ot  the  competition  which 
we  are  having  publishers  are  sending  annually  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of.  books  abroad  to  be  bound  and  that  has  been  increasing 
yearly.  They  have  been  sending  them  to  Europe  and  having  them 
bound  over  there  and  brought  in  here,  and  they  do  not  give  the  bene- 
fit of  the  difference  in  price  to  the  buyer.  No;  they  keep  that  as  ad- 
ditional profits,  and  they  are  depriving  the  American  w^orkmen  of 
his  means  of  livelihood.  They  are  compelling  men  to  work  half  the 
time  instead  of  all  the  time. 

I  have  here  an  illustration.  I  want  to  have  you  gentlemen  look 
at  those  books  [exhibiting  two  books  to  the  committee].  One  of 
those  was  bound  by  an  English  concern  and  the  other  was  bound  by 
an  American  to  imitate  or  match   the  English-bound  book.    The 
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English  book  was  bound  for  $1.08.  The  American  was  obliged  to 
ask  $1.75.  The  American's  material  cost  40  cents  and  the  American's 
labor  cost  80  cents.  The  material  in  that  averaged  30  per  cent  duty, 
which  the  American  had  to  paj'.  It  consequently  put  the  English- 
man's book  at  a  price  for  material  of  30  cents,  and  his  labor  being 
only  half  of  the  price  of  the  American's  labor,  it  put  it  at  40  cents, 
so  that  for  70  cents  he  was  able  to  get  his  material  and  his  labor  on 
a  book  on  which  the  American  was  obliged  to  pay  40  cents  for  the 
material  and  80  cents  for  the  labor,  or  $1.20.  That  is  practically  a 
diflFerence  of  50  cents.  The  American  could  bind  the  book  for  $1.75 
and  the  Englishman  for  $1.08.  Now,  are  we  justified  in  asking  for 
protection  ?  I  maintain  we  are.  on  that  section,  and  I  sincerely  hope, 
gentlemen,  that  after  this  little  talk  and  the  demonstration  which  I 
have  given  to  you,  you  will  comph^  with  our  request. 

Mr.  Griggs!  Did  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  one  of  these 
books  was  bound  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  them  was  bound  in  America. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  they  take  the  name  of  some  European  firm? 

Mr.  Brassiu  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  are  English  books  and  you  took  the  cover 
off  of  one  of  them  and  bound  it  here? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  ROGERS,  OF  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  might  say  here  that  I  repre- 
sent the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  as  a  bookbinder. 
I  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Book- 
binders to  make  objection  to  three  clauses  in  the  tariff.  In  one 
clause  it  says  that  books  over  twenty  years  old  shall  come  in  free 
of  duty,  in  another  that  all  books  in  foreign  languages  shall  come  in 
free  of  duty,  and  in  another  that  all  books  for  educational  purposes 
shall  come  in  free  of  duty.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
protection  at  all  in  the  bookbinding  business.  These  three  things 
cover  almost  everything.  All  books  over  twenty  years  old  come  m 
free,  all  books  in  foreign  languages  come  in  free,  and  all  books  for 
educational  purposes  come  in  free  of  duty.  That  is  the  law  as  it^ 
stands  to-day.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  wull  take  three  or  four  classes  of 
bindings  that  come  under  that  clause.  I  am  only  talking  of  book- 
binding and  how  it  affects  the  bookbinders  of  the  United  States. 
Take,  first,  the  extra  bindings,  as  they  are  called  in  the  term  of  the 
trade  here,  which  are  good,  honest  leather  bindings.  By  looking  back 
for  probably  twenty  years  we  will  find  that  there  are  not  one-sixth  of 
the  men  employed  in  that  business  that  there  were  twenty  years  ago. 

The  industry  is  dying  down  because  our  book  lovers,  our  book  pub- 
lishers, and  our  booksellers  send  their  books  to  England  and  France 
to  have  them  done  there,  not  because  they  can  not  have  them  done  in 
the  United  States,  but  because  they  can  have  them  done  there  cheaper; 
and  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  to  that.  In 
the  first  place,  leather  imported  into  this  country  for  leather  bind- 
ings pays  the  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Papers  vary  from  25  to  35  per 
cent;  binders'  boards  25  per  cent.    I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
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to  this  point,  that  we  have  ahnost  got  to  luive  the  leather  from  Eng- 
land. They  get  almost  all  the  raw  niat^^rial  from  England,  more  or 
less,  and  from  France.  There  is  a  class  of  books  sent  over  and  done 
in  what  thev  call  art  binding  and  brought  into  this  country  bv  con- 
noisseurs wliich  they  claim  can  not  be  done  here;  but,  gentlemen, 
they  go  up  there  to  an  American  binder  and  they  ask  him,  "  Here, 
how  much  will  you  take  for  that? ''  and  when  he  tells  them  the  price 
they  sa^,  "  Oh,  I  can  get  that  done  in  London  or  Paris  for  half  that." 
There  is  a  speculation  attached  to  this.  Tliese  rare  books  are  worth 
money,  and  the  older  they  get  the  more  valuable  they  get,  which  you 
will  readily  see. 

Six  years  ago  my  organization  had  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  members  we  have  to-day*  Our  •meml)ership  has  fallen  away  50  per 
cent  on  that  class  of  work,  and  we  find  there  is  more  of  that  work 
being  sold  in  America  to-day  than  ever  there  has  been,  right  through 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  country  is  flooded  with 
that  class  of  work ;  and  I  question  very  much  if  the  purchaser  of  that 
class  of  work  receives  any  benefit  from  it.  I  am  rather  afraid  that 
the  foreign  book  seller  or  publisher  puts  the  price  up  according  to 
the  American  price.  From  the  basis  of  our  organization  I  w^ant  to 
say  to  you  that  our  minimum  wages  in  New  York  City  are  $18,  $20, 
and  $24  a  week.  Those  are  our  minimum  wages  in  New  York  City. 
The  minimum  wages  in  Ijondon,  according  to  the  official  report,  are 
35  shillings,  and  I  can  not  give  you  the  French  wages  officialh',  but 
I  put  it  down  at  about  30  francs  a  week,  and  I  am  high  when  1  say 
that.  You  can  readily  see  that  a  book  that  it  will  take  one  hundred 
hours  to  bind  in  France  or  America  will  cost  much  less  there.  It 
takes  one  hundred  hours  in  France  and  it  will  take  one  hundred 
hours  here,  or  it  will  not  take  any  more  time  here,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably take  less  time.    But  think  of.the  difference  in  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Were  you  bom  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Were  you  educated  in  the  business  abroad? 

Mr.  Eogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
London  and  New  York? 

ilr.  Rogers.  I  beg  pardon:  did  you  say  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked,  for  nien  in  your  i)rofession,  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  a  room  here  which  I  could  get  for  one-sixth  as 
much  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  basis  of  facts. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  lived  there,  and  I  probably 
could  not  give  you  what  it  is  now.  Everything  is  cheaper  there 
than  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that ;  but  to  live  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  comfort  that  you  have  in  New  York,  what  would  it  cost  you 
to  live  in  London? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  takes  all  I  can  earn  to  keep  me  here,  and  I  suppose 
it  would  do  the  same  thing  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  if  you  got  $18  a  week  in  I^ondon  it 
would  not  be  worth  any  more  there  than  here? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  Oh.  yes;  but  what  I  mean  is,  when  I  work  for  $18  or 
$20  in  Brooklyn  I  use  it  all  in  living,  and  if  I  got  30  shilling  in  Lon- 
don I  would  have  to  u.se  it  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  they  protected  everything  here? 

Mr.  Rogers,  Naturally  wages  would  go  up,  and  they  would  go  up 
there,  too.  t 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  interested  in  the  citrus- fruit  growers? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir.     I  am  interested  in  books. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  care  whether  they  have  any  protec- 
tion or  not  ? 

Mr.  RocjERs.  Oh,  yes,  I  do;  T  beg:  your  pardon.  I  do  not  asl^  yon 
gentlemen  to  take  the  duty  off  of  raw  material.  I  want  to  allow 
these  people  to  have  some  protection,  too;  but  I  want  you  t^  give  nie 
some.    I  have  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  nobody  else  had  any,  would  you  want  any? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir.  If  you  put  me  on  a  free-trade  basis,  where  I 
can  live  cheaper,  what  is  the  difference  to  me?  If  I  can  live  for  $9 
a  week,  I  am  as  well  off  at  $9  as  at  $18.  I  do  not  see  any  difference 
to  me. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  so.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  were 
impressed  wnth  that  or  not. 

Mr.  RoGERfl.  But  here  is  the  point.  We  have  French  and  English 
bookbinders  in  New  York  City,  the  finest  trained  binders,  and  they 
have  been  a  failure.  They  can  not  make  a  success  of  it  right  here, 
because  the  price  has  gone  down.  How  can  we  compete  with  the 
French  or  English  people  in  that  work,  who  do  not  get  half  the 
wages? 

Mr.  Underw(^)d.  It  is  not  your  scale  that  makes  it  unprofitable, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  you  have  not  continuous  work? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  not  any  at  all,  hardly.  It  is  a  dying  in- 
dustry. Our  organization  has  fallen  off  50  per  cent.  You  will  find 
them  in  the  cars,  in  the  subwa3%  as  insurance  agents,  and  everywhere, 
men  that  have  Wn  trained  as  mechanics,  and  are  good  ones,  who 
have  had  to  go  out  of  the  business  because  they  could  not  get  any 
work.  You  go  around  the  city  and  look  for  work  and  you  can  not 
get  any,  and  it  has  all  gone  abroad.  You  go  down  to  these  stores  and 
see  these  books  bound,  and  every  one  of  them  has  a  foreign  binding  on 
it.  I  saw  lately,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  set  of  manuscript  books.  The 
manuscripts  were  all  folio  size,  bound  in  London.  That  work  could 
have  been  done  just  as  well  here,  but  it  would  have  cost  more.  We 
admit  that  it  would  have  cost  more.  By  and  by  that  work  gets  so 
that  it  is  more  valuable.     Therefore  it  was  a  speculation  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  these  connoisseurs  you  are  talking  about,  is  not 
a  connoisseur  of  books  a  connoisseur  of  bookbinders  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  of  books  and  bookbinders. 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  men  care  more  for  bindings  than  for  books? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  consider  this  philosophic  proposition, 
that  a  certain  tariff  having  been  put  on  for  the  benefit  or  the  labor- 
ing man,  it  all  ought  to  go  to  the  laboring  man? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  luiderstand. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  if  a  tariff'  is  put  on  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laboring  man.  ought  not  the  laboring  man  to  get  the  whole  of  that 
tariff? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  Give  us  the  tariff,  and  we  will  see. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  question  is  if  the  tariff  is  levied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laborer,  why  should  not  the  laborer  get  the  tariff,  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  only  answer  you  this  way,  that  labor  does  not 
always  get  what  it  ought  to  get. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thinlc,  too. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  if  you  give  us  the  chance,  possibly  we  will  be  able 
to  make  a  little  better  bargain  than  we  can  make  just  now,  if  you 
give  us  protection. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of  things  which  have  a  very 
high  tariff  on  them,  and  the  laborer  does  not  get  any  more  of  that 
very  high  tariff  than  you  get  on  this. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Probablv ;  but  we  have  none  at  all.  We  have  nothing 
at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  tiding  to  help  you  out. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  all  right.  V^e  have  no  tariff,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  can  see,  on  that  class  of  work.  There  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
booksellers  importing  bindings.  They  send  all  that  work  to  lingland 
or  France  simply  because  they  can  get  it  done  cheaper  in  London 
and  Paris!  I  want  to  call  vour  attention  to  this.  Six  years  ago  the 
Employers'  Association  of  Paris  got  together  and  cut  rates  for 
America. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  duty  was  raised,  would  you  expect  that  the 
labor  would  get  its  fair  share  of  that  increase? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Labor  will  fight  for  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  they  would  get  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  will  try  awfully  hard  for  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No';  I  do  not  think  we  w^ould,  to  be  honest. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  your  share  ought  to  be  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  you  coiUd  talk  to  my  employer,  you  might  con- 
vince him. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  get  hold  of  all  the  employers  and  make 
that  plea  to  them,  and  we  might  settle  the  tariff  question  for  all  time 
to  come. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  this  way;  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  bound  books  brought  into  this  country  daily  and  annually 
that  are  bound  in  England.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  purchaser  of 
one  of  those  books  gets  the  benefit  of  the  price.  I  believe  that  the 
American  bookseller  and  the  American  publisher  charge  on  American 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  instances  where  they  employ  in  one  shop 
almost  as  many  workmen  as  we  have  in  the  city  of  New  York,  because 
they  can  work  one-half  cheaper.  But  I  will  not  detain  you  on  these 
fine  bindings.  I  would  rather  go  along  now  to  the  educational  part 
of  it.  I  believe  the  gentlemen  here  to-day  have  been  talking  about 
the  libraries.  I  w^ould  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen  if  you  would  con- 
sider every  novel  that  may  be  published  an  educational  work  ?  In  the 
libraries  where  I  come  from,  vou  go  in  and  you  will  get  almost  any 
novel  that  is  published.  All  books  can  come  in  here  &ee  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  New  York  Library  and  the  Brooklyn  Library 
and  the  Newark  Library  and  the  Utica  Library,  and  probably  a  dozen 
others,  send  their  books  abroad  to  be  bound  in  England.    Why  do 
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they  do  it?  Can  it  not  be  done  here?  I  claim,  as  a  man  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  trade — ^more  than  thirty  years'  knowledge  of  it — 
that  it  can  be  done  here  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try. But  to  come  back  to  the  first  principle — cheapness.  There  is  a 
firm  in  London  binding  books  for  the  New  York  Library  to-day  that 
pays  an  average  of  $7.50  a  week  wages,  and  that  binder  gets  the  bulk 
of  the  work.  It  is  sent  right  over  here,  shipped  over  here,  brought 
back  in  cases  from  England,  and  distributed  to  the  various  libraries 
in  the  country  that  he  works  for.  We  have  talked  with  that  gentle- 
man on  behalf  of  the  organization,  and  tried  to  get  him  to  locate  his 
whole  plant  in  this  country,  and  he  said :  "  Gentlemen,  as  long  as  the 
law  stands  as  it  is,  I  will  take  the  full  advantage  of  it ;  but  when  the 
law  is  changed,  I  will  change  my  plant."  Give  us  some  protection  on 
that  work,  and  we  will  maKe  him  do  the  work  here,  and  we  will  get 
the  work  to  do. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  a  plea  to  you  to  give  us  something  on  these  three  clauses.  We 
do  not  want  it  for  profit — ^we  want  it  for  living.  It  means  the  bread 
and  butter  to  us  and  our  children — ^that  is  all.  But  if  this  thing  goes 
on,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  few  years  this  class  of  binding  will  be  wiped 
out  or  destroyed. 

(The  following  additional  statement  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Rogers :) 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extremelv  inconsistent  and  con- 
tradictory state  of  the  tariff  law  affecting  books  and  bookbinding. 

Books  in  the  English  language  that  have  been  printed  more  than 
twenty  years  at  date  of  importation,  and  books  printed  in  hinguages 
other  than  English,  are  free  of  duty. 

Books  in  the  P]nglish  language  printed  within  twenty  yeai-s  pre- 
vious to  date  of  importation  are  chargeable  with  duty  at  rate  or  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

However,  such  books,  even  though  thev  are  printed  in  English  and 
within  twenty  years  previous  to  date  of  importation,  are  free  of  duty 
if  imported  for  educational  purposes. 

These  three  classes  of  exemptions;  first,  books  in  English  over  20 
years  old;  second,  books  in  foreign  languages;  third,  books  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  have  opened  wide  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
to  floods  of  foreign  bookbinding. 

The  first  two  mentioned  exemptions  bring  here  probably  about  70 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  product  of  Paris  and  London  in  the  waj'^  of 
artistic  bookbindings,  and  have  been  largely  the  means  of  buil&ing 
up  the  extensive  and  famous  art  binding  businesses  of  those  two  cities, 
w^hile,  as  a  direct  consequence,  the  United  States  can  not  boast  of  a 
single  art  bindery  as  such. 

The  third-mentioned  exemption  allows  publishers,  booksellers,  and 
dealers  to  ship  from  foreign  binderies  into  the  United  States,  fre- 
quently and  continually,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  volumes  of 
current  literature  free  ot  duty,  because  they  are  bound  for  schools* 
educational  institutions,  and  public  libraries  of  this  country. 

The  American  bookbinder  could  cheerfully  take  the  chances  of 
foreign  competition  opened  against  him  by  the  three  classes  of  duty 
exemptions  just  referred  to  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  production  of  books,  such  as  paper,  glue,  cloth, 
leather,  and  gold  leaf  are  subject  to  a  heavy  duty,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  for  bookbinding,  like  the  cost  of 
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labor  for  all  work  in  a  duty-protected  country,  is  increased  by  taxes 
on  food,  clothing,  shelter,  ana  transportation. 

Under  the  present  tariff  aiTangement  the  bookbinder  in  the  United 
.  States  must  buy  his  materials  and  labor  at  protection  prices  and  sell 
large  and  important  classes  of  his  product  at  prices  determined  by 
free  trade. 

Thus,  the  foreign  bookbinder  obtains  not  only  the  advantage  of 
the  three  classes  of  duty  exemptions  before  mentioned;  he  obtains  an 
additional  advantage,  practically  a  bounty  from  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  form  of  a  duty  on  bookbinding  materials  used 
here,  wliich  means,  in  other  words,  that  nearly  all  foreign-made  art 
bindings,  all  school  and  public  library  books  from  abroad,  though 
made  up  of  dutiable  materials,  such  as  paper,  cloth,  leather,  and  gold 
leaf,  are  imported  duty  free,  while  the  American  products  of  the  same 
class  are  increased  in  cost  by  the  impost  of  a  burdensome  tax  on  their 
component  materials. 

Foreign  bookbinding  is  fostered;  home  bookbinding  is  taxed,  in 
some  classes^  almost  to  extinction. 

Now,  havmg  placed  before  you  the  serious  disabilities  which  the 
contradictory  state  of  the  tariff  imposes  upon  the  bookbinding  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  wish  to  ask  if  you  would 
kindly  give  your  favor  and  support  to  a  measure  purposed  to  be  in- 
troduced in  Congress  which  will  remedy  the  evils  referred  to,  and 
place  the  bookbinding  industry  on  a  commercial  basis  level  with  that 
of  the  other  industries  of  this  countrj^,  and  also  with  the  bookbinding 
industries  of  other  countries. 

STATEMEFI  OF  HB.  GEORGE  SULLIVAN,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  short  brief  here  which  I  will  not  read. 
I  will  state  that  on  behalf  of  the  book-paper  part  of  the  industry — 
that  is,  the  book  manufacturers  of  the  industry — we  do  not  ask  for 
any  increase  of  the  tariff,  but  we  request  that  the  tariff  remain  as 
it  is,  and  the  various  statistics  pertaining  to  that  industry  you  will 
find  in  this  brief.  Of  course,  the  question  of  wages  to  our  em- 
ployees is,  as  in  the  rest  of  these  industries,  the  most  vital  and  im- 
portant part,  and  we  feel  the  present  tariff  on  book  paper  of  15  per 
cent  is  not  an  excessive  one,  but  it  is  certainly  a  just  and  fair  tariff 
and  should  remain  as  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  industry.  We  feel 
that  we  should  not  be  picked  out  or  selected  as  the  one  industry  in  the 
comitry  in  which  the  tariff  would  be  such  that  it  would  affect  us 
in  any  way,  but  that  we  should  have  the  same  protection  as  every 
other  industry.  Our  people  are  American  citizens — that  is,  as  far 
as  we  can  possibly  tell — and  the  vast  number  of  them  are  such  that 
they  require  the  same  consideration  as  others.  There  is  a  comparative 
wage  scale  that  you  will  find  in  this  brief  between  one  of  the  lead- 
ing mills  on  the  "other  side  and  one  of  the  leading  mills  on  this  side, 
and  the  value  of  our  production  during  the  last  ^ear — that  is,  the 
year  H»07— amounted  to  $48,000,000.  As  a  small  illustration  of  the 
equity  of  the  duty,  I  have  here  a  volume  which  I  have  figured  out, 
to  illustrate  just  what  a  small  thing  it  amounts  to  to  the  consumer. 
This  book  I  purchased  here  this  morning  in  Washington,  and  the 
method  of  figuring  out  you  will  find  on  this  fly  leaf,  which  shows 
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that  the  duty  on  the  paper  in  this  book  amounts  to  less  than  half 
a  cent  a  copy  to  the  consumer. 

Ml.  Gaines.  What  is  the  book? 

Mr.  SuLLivAx.  This  is  just  an  ordinary  novel,  called  "The  Ex- 
treme Test,"  by  Mrs.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Gaines.  WTiat  did  it  cost  you  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  It  cost  $1.18  at  a  bookstore  here  in  Washington. 
Of  course  the  fibres  here  are  ample,  because  we  have  weighed  the 
cover,  including  it  in  the  weight,  and  of  course  the  part  that  inter- 
ests us  is  the  part  inside. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  think  the  question  was  what  it  cost  to  bind  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  I  asked  him  what  it  cost  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  to  bind  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  No,  to  buy  it.    Did  you  buy  it  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  did  it  cost,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  SuLuvAN.  A  dollar  and  eighteen  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  paper  in  it? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  The  paper  is  an  average  4  cent  a  pound  paper,  less 
3  per  cent  for  30  days,  and  the  paper  in  this  volume  weigns  a  scant 
15  ounces,  including  the  cover,  so  that  fifteen-sixteenths  of  tliis  makes 
the  cost  of  this  3.75  cents,  or  a  trifle  over  5  mills  per  copy. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Assuming  that  the  entire  dutv  is  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  paper,  how  much  would  that  increase  the  cost  of  that  volume; 
how  much  would  that  be  on  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Half  a  cent  for  this  copy. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Half  a  cent  for  a  book  costing  a  dollar  ,and  eighteen 
cents  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  did  it  cost  to  manufacture  that  book? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir.  I  am  a  paper  manu- 
facturer and  not  a  book  manufacturer.  Of  course,  you  will  have  to 
ask  some  book  nianufacturer  what  it  cost  to  manufacture.  I  am  only 
talking  about  the  paper. 

Mr.  Randell.   uTiat  sort  of  binding?  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Just  the  ordinary  .bmding  that  is  on  novels. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  these  exhibits. 
You  can  not  get  them  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  would  you  describe  that  binding? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  It  is  just  an  ordinary  novel  binding. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  cloth  or  leather? 

Mr.  Si'LLiVAN.  It  is  a  cloth  binding.  Now,  I  have  two  other  illus- 
trations here  which  may  possibly  interest  you.  Here  is  a  magazine. 
This  magazine  weighs  10  ounces,  so  that  in  the  twelve  months  there 
would  be  8i  pounds  used  in  the  year's  issue.  The  tariff  on  that 
amounts  to  one- fourth  of  a  cent  to  the  consumer  per  number. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  talking  about  the  tariff  on  the  book  or 
on  the  paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  On  the  paper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  talking  about  the  printing  or  the 
binding? 

Mr.  Suujvan.  No,  sir;  1  am  speaking  only  of  the  paper  that  is  in 
the  book.  Here  is  another  illustration.  This  is  a  better  magazine, 
which  shows  a  half  a  cent  a  number  per  year  to  the  consumer;  so  that. 
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taking  all  those  facts  into  consideratioti,  we  feel  that  our  duty  is  not 
an  excessive  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  while  you  got  a  very  little  off  of  each  one,  you 
got  a  great  deal  off  of  the  total ;  Ls  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  SuLUTAX.  Of  course  that  is  true;  yes,  sir.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  feel  that  our  industry  is  entitled  to  the  same"  protection  as 
all  other  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  industries  have  a  protection  of  200  or 
300  per  cent.     Do  you  want  that  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  ask  that  it  shall  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  rather  have  them  cut  dawn  to  yours  or 
have  yours  raised  up  to  theirs  ? 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  it  that  has  a  protection  of  300  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  a  list  in  my  desk  where  for  six  montlis  there 
were  some  of  them  that  had  100  pei*  cent. 

Mr.  DAI..ZELL.  You  are  coming  dow^n  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  can  find  them  where  they  had  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  Grigos.  You  represent  the  paper  nuU^ers  ? 

Mr.  Sui.LT\  AN.  The  paper  part. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  book-paper  manufacturers^ 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  insist  that  you  need  this  tariff  wiiich  at 
present  exists,  and  you  do  not  want  it  increased  or  decreased. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  respectfully  ask  that  it  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  not  had  any  combination  among  yourselves? 

Mr.  SuiiLiVAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Grigg8.  Did  you  not  meet  about  a  year  ago,  or  some  time  ago, 
at  Atlantic  Citv  and  elsewhere,  and  raise  the  pri(.'e  of  all  this  paper 
about  $10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  combination  whntever. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  went  up  $10  a  ton,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  was  it,  $9? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  depends  on  the  gi-ade.  Of  course  the  book 
papers  vou  can  buy  as  low  as 

Mr.  (triggs.  I  refer  to  the  average. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  The  highest  I  can  recall  as  far  as  our  own  price  was 
conceited,  I  think  the  highest  we  got,  was  an  increase  of  about  $7.50 
a  ton. 

Mr,  Griggs.  Is  that  the  highest  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  highest  increase  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  the  highest  you  niade  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  because  we  make  paper  from  3 J  cents  a 
pound  up  to  6. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  just  wanted  to  undei'stand  where  you  got  it.  You 
said  the  highest  increase  vou  got  was  $7.50  a  ton.  WTiere  did  vou 
get  that? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Where? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  you  said  vou  got  it  somewhere.  Where  did  vou 
get  it? 

Mr.  Si'LLivAN.  How  do  you  mean,  where  did  we  get  it  ? 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  asked  you  where  this  increase  came  from  and  you 
said  there  was  no  combination  and  no  understanding  and  no  agree- 
ment, and  when  I  asked  you  what  was  the  highest,  you  began  to 
speculate  on  it  in  your  mind,  and  you  said  the  highest  you  got  was 
$Y.50. 

Mr.  SuiJLiVAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Out  of  the  deal? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  no  deal.  We  have  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  concern. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  no  goneral  agreement? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  all  go  up  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  did  you  wait  after  the  others  went  up  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  AVe  were  up  before  they  were,  or  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  went  up  first? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  others  followed  you  up  ? 

ilr.  SiLLivAN.  T  do  not  know  whether  they  followed  us  or  not. 
Wo  increased  the  cost  of  our  paper  as  the  demand  increased,  and  as 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material?  increased.  We  had  to  do  it  or  quit 
busire>-. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  all  were  in  the  same  fix. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  I  gueas  they  were. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  all  understood  it  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes:  I  can  not  say  whether  they  understood  it. 

ilr.  Griggs.  And  all  went  up.  Now,  did  you  not  really  have  a 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  but  it 
was  rather  a  jollification  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  was  after  you  got  the  price  raised? 

Mr.  SiTiLiVAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  ^^^ly  the  jollification? 

Mr.  Si'LLivAN.  There  «eems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  stre.-s  laid 
on  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  and  it  is  rather  amusinff  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  reallv  nothing  but  a  social  time  in  Atlantic  Citv. 

Mr.  Griggs,  ^^^lat  is  that? 

Mr.  Si'LLivAN.  So  far  as  I  know^,  there  was  nothing  but  a  •social 
time  in  Atlantic  City,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
stress  laid  upon  the  mooting  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  manufjicturers  of  book  paper 
at  Atlantic  City,  was  it  not^ 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  (triggs.  And  they  all  v.ith  one  accord,  with  no  social  ties,  sim- 
ply met  in  Atlantic  City  to  auve  a  jollification  and  a  good  time;  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  simply  wauled  to  get  acquainted? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Y>s,  sir;  that  is  right.  They  ought  to  have  gotten 
acquainted.     We  did  not  know  each  other  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  was  it  after  that  jollification  meeting  before 
the  price  of  paper  went  up? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  I  could  not  tell  you — as  there  was  not  any  gen- 
eral rise  in  tho  price  of  j):ipor. 
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Mr.  Griogs.  I  understand.     Your  raise,  I  am  talking  about  now. 

Mr.  SuLUVAN.  That  I  could  not  tell  you,  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  that.  We  raised  from  month  to  month  as  the  cost  of  our  mate- 
rial increased  or  we  were  in  a  position  to  do  so.  We  had  so  much 
business  we  were  in  a  position  to  ask  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  represent  really  all  of  the  book-paper  manu- 
facturers, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Only  in  presenting  this  "brief. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  I  understand ;  I  mean  here.  You  represent  all 
of  them,  and  you  really  do  not  know  when  the  price  went  up  among 
the  others. 

Mr.  SuixivAN.  I  can  not  tell  you  positively  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  it  wont  up  soon  after  the  jollification  meeting  you 
had  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  At  the  present  time  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  it 
was  raised  before  or  after  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  you  want  to  amend  your  testimony  on  that  part, 
then,  because  you  said  just  now  that  paper  did  not  go  up  until  after 
that  meeting. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No;  I  did  not.  I  was  speaking  about  ourselves.  I 
said  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  ours  w^ent  up  before  or  after.  We 
were  raising  from  month  to  month. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  said  your  price  went  up,  and  that  it  went  up 
before  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  did  not  intend  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  it  went  up  before;  but  I  think  it  went  up 
possibly  four  or  five  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  did  not  make  all  the  increase  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  Our  prices  were  raised  15 
cents  at  a  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  jollification  once  a 
year  when  some  men  have  a  jollification  every  day,  ought  you  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  true.  We  do  not  have  many  of  them  in  our 
industry. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  difference  between  news  paper  and  book 
paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Most  of  the  difference  between  news  paper  and  book 
paper  is  that  one  uses  ground  wood  and  the  other  uses  soda  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Which  do  vou  use? 

Mr.  SuLLH'AN.  Soda  pufp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  what  you  call  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  both  grades  of  paper  use  sulphite,  both 
news  and  book  paper.  Soda  pulp  is  the  soda  process.  Sulphite  is  the 
sulphite  process. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  represent  the  manufacturers  of  book  paper? 

Mr.  SirLLiVAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  not  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Suu^ivAN.  Not  the  jobbers. 

Mr.  BouTEiji.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  of  this  book 
paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  There  are  46. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Where  are  they  located,  geographically? 
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Mr.  SuLLH^AN.  They  ai'e  located  all  over  the  country,  from  Maioie 
to  Wisconsin.    There  is  a  list  of  them  in  this  brief. 

Mr,  BauTELx..  Are  there  any  of  them  west  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  far  west  do  they  go  ? 

Mr.  Suu^ivAN.  There  is  one  out  at  Everett,  Wash. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  they  extend  clear  across  the  oontinent? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  whom  do  they  sell,  to  the  jobbers  or  the  publishers 
direct  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Each  one  of  these  concerns  has  a  different  method  of 
doing  business.  Some  sell  to  the  jobbers  and  do  not  sell  to  the  <5on- 
sumers  direct,  and  some  mills  sell  to  the  consumers  direct. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  only  two  classes  of  purchasers,  either  job- 
bers or  consumers? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  there  been  any  identity  of  interest  to  any  extent 
of  any  two  or  more  of  these  46  mills? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  these  4G  mills  all  operated  by  corporations? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir.  There  are  some  here  that  are  not  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Some  are  individuals  and  some  firms  and  some  in- 
corporated companies? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  there  is  no  community  of  ownersliip  between 
any  two  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Has  there  ever  been  any  agreement  between  any  two 
of  more  of  these  manufacturei>5  of  book  paper,  or  a  combinsitian  of 
territory  ? 

Mr.  SU1.L1VAN.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Or  an  agreement  as  to  prices? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  the  jobber  or  to  the  publisher? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  the  total  output  of  these  46  factories  fpr 
any  one  year.    Take  any  one  year  you  choose. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  This  brief  says,  upon  that  point :  "  Unfortunately, 
statistics  covering  the  production  of  book  paper  and  similar  grades 
for  the  current  calendar  year  are  unavailable,  the  year  of  1908  being 
still  incomplete  and  having  some  fifty-odd  working  days  (the  months 
otf  November  and  December)  still  to  hear  from.     But  estimating  the 

Cduction  for  the  year  1908  of  all  mills  engaged  in  manufacturini^ 
k  paper  and  similar  grades  at  about  90  per  cent  of  the  normal 
productive  capacity,  we  would  have  an  e^stimated  average  daily  pro- 
duction of  about  2,100  tons.'' 

Mr.  BouTELU  Two  thousand  one  hundred  tons  per  day  would  be 
the  average? 

Mr.  vSvLLivAN.  Yei5,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  For  any  year? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  in  1905,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census — that  was  before  we  took  anv  statistics  our- 
selves— the  paper  manufactured  was  434,500  tons,  which  is  equal  to  a 
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daily  average  of  1,448  tons,  which  is  calculated  on  SOO  actual  workmg 
days  to  the  year.    That  was  io  1905. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  that  total  outiHit  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Four  huadred  and  thirty-four  thouvsand  five  hun- 
dred  tons. 

Mr.  BorxELL.  What  was  the  import  of  the  product  during  tibtat 
same  period  ? 

Mr.  SuLuvAN.  That  I  qau  not  tell  y.oy.  I  have  not  that.  I  will 
have  to  get  that  for  you  and  let  you  have  it  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  oiie  factor  a»ore  im- 
portant and  essential,  when  you  are  asking  for  a  variation  in  the  tar- 
iff, than  the  proportion  between  the  domestic  product  and  the  im- 
ported product. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  variation. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  Director  of  the  Census  some  time  ago 
to  give  us  a  complete  stateme-nt  under  the  various  schedules  of  the 
amounts  of  the  domestic  products  and  the  amount  of  the  impwta 
for  the  year  1905,  following  each  other,  covering  all  the  schedules. 
That  will  go  to  the  printer  to-morrow  morning  and  get  h^re  in  a 
few  days.  I  say  that  to  show  you  where  you  can  ultimately  get  this 
information.     This  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes;  but  when  we  ultimately  get  tiiat  we  will  not 
have  the  gentleman  here.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, based  on  the  comparison  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  have  not  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  course  you  realize  that  the  amount  of  the  im- 
ported product  shows  the  amount  of  competition  there  is  with  the 
doBiestic  product.     That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  arrive  at. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  did  not  know  that  you  would  adc  that  question, 
because  we  were  not  asking  for  an  increase  in  duty. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  But  you  must  have  considered  that  we  might  <x)n- 
template  a  reduction  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes.  Of  course,  in  the  discussion  of  such  a  thing 
as  that,  we  ask  that  you  make  a  reduction  also  in  all  the  products  we 
use  in  our  manufacture,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  exist.  As  you  will  see  by 
this  schedule,  everything  that  goes  into  our  product  has  a  duty  on  it, 
which,  of  course,  should  be  reduced  in  proportion.  It  does  not  make 
juiy  difference  so  long  as  we  have  our  duty  of  15  per  cemt,  but  if  the 
committee  proposes  to  reduce  our  protection,  we  ask  that  they  reduce 
also  the  duty  on  the  things  we  have  to  use.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  exist  unless  you  also  make  a  reduction  in  proportion  in  the 
tlhings  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  export? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  export  very  little,  and  most  of  that  goes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  continent  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Twenty -five  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  vou  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  paper 
trust? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  heard  of  the  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir ;  except  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  read  President  Roosevelt's  message,  then, 
did  you  ? 
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Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes ;  I  read  that,  too.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  but  that  is  no  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  that  is  a  pulp  trust. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  a  social  organization  that  up  to  the  present 
time  has  done  nothing  but  have  one  annual  dinner  every  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  talk  any  business  at  that  dinner? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  generally  have  some  right  good  Con- 
gressman to  come  there  and  deliver  a  speech.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  Congressmen  to  go? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  connection  between  this  book-pa])er  busi- 
ness and  the  news-paper  business? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  >io,  sir. 

ifr.  Clark.  You  do  not  make  the  same  sort  of  paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  so-called  trust  is  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, is  it  not? 

Mr.  SuLLR^AN.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  just  what  you  call  a  trust. 
The  International  Paper  Company  is  an  organization,  so  far  as  niy 
knowledge  goes,  that  only  makes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  production 
of  news  paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  first  place,  have  you  any  connection  with  the 
International  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  None  whatever ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  proportion  of  the  product  that  it  deals  in  or 
manufactures  is  made  oy  the  International  Paper  Company,  do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  They  have  their  representatives  here,  and  those 

rmtlemen  will  be  able!^  to  give  you  the  accurate  information.    What 
have  is  only  hearsay. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Very  well,  we  will  get  it  from  them. 
(Following  is  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Sullivan:) 

book  papers  and  similar  grades. 

Pt^odnction, 

From  the  figures  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  Bulletin  80  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  are  assumed  to  be 
correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  production  of  book  papers  in  the 
year  1000  amounted  to  282,093  tons.  This  was  equivalent  to  an  aver- 
age daily  production  of  940  tons  calculated  on  the  basis  of  300  actual 
working  days  to  the  year. 

In  1905,  according*^  to  the  same  authority,  the  amount  of  book 
papers  manufactured  was  4^^,500  tons,  which  is  equal  to  an  average 
daily  product  of  1,448  tons  when  calculated  on  the  same  daily  basis 
as  above,  viz,  300  working  days  to  the  year.  This  increase  in  1905 
in  the  production  of  book  papers  is  particularly  impressive,  repre- 
senting, as  it  does,  an  increase  of  504  tons  per  day,  or  an  enlargement 
from  a  daily  average  of  940  tons  in  the  year  1900  to  a  dailv  average 
of  1,448  tons  in  the  year  1905.  Hence  the  percentage  of  increase 
during  this  five-year  period  (from  1900  to  1905)  is  equal  to  about  64 
per  cent  in  the  production  of  book  papers  alone. 
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The  present  estimated  average  daily  productive  capacity  of  all  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  book  papers 
and  similar  grade  is  calculated  to  be  about  2^28^  tons,  or,  say,  ap- 
proximately 2,330  tons.  Attached  hereto  is  a  detailed  statement  con- 
taining the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  all  companies  pro- 
ducing the  grades  of  paper  in  question,  each  representing  a  distinct, 
separate,  and  independent  enterprise,  and  from  which  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  are  at  present  46  concerns  engaged  therein. 

Xames  and  post-office  addresses  of  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
"book  paper  and  similar  grades. 


Com|>any. 


American  Writing  Paper  Company. 
Amoelcea^  Paper  Mills  Company  . . . 

Antietam  Paper  Company 

Arlingrton  Paper  Company 

Bardeen  Paper  Company 

Bare  Paper  Company 

Bergstrom  Paper  Company 

BrvHnt  Paper  Company 

Bnikley.  Dunton  A  Co 

Chamipion  Coated  Paper  Company  . 

Claremont  Paper  Company 

Crocker.  Barbank  dc  Co 

Curtis  &  Bro 

DiUA  Collins 

Elkhart  Paper  Mills  Company 

Everett  I*ulp  and  Paper  Company. . 

Fitch  burg  Paper  Company 

French  Paper  Company 

Friend  Papt'r  Company 

Frank  Gilbert  Paper  Company 

Olatfelter  Co..  P.  H 

Hamilton  &  Sons,  W.  C 

Hammermill  Paper  Company 

Jessup  &  Moore  Paper  Co 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Co 

Kenmore  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

Kimberly-Clark  Co 

King  Paper  Co 

Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

Mcrrimac  Paper  Co 

Michigan  Paper  Co .  

Monadnock  Paper  MilU 

Monarch  Paper  Co 

Nashua  River  Paper  Co 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Co  ... 

Nixon  Paper  Co 

Oxford  Paper  Co 

Patten  Paper  Co 

Poland  Paper  Co 

Reatling  Paper  Mills 

Ticonderoga  Pnlp  and  Paper  Co 

Uleston  6i  Holliugsworth  Co 

Wanaqne  River  Paper  Co 

Warren  &  Co.,  S.  D 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co  . . 
Wheelwright  Paper  Co 


Post-office  address. 


Average 

daily 
product. 


Holyoke,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Hagerstown.  Md 

Salisburv  Mills,  N.  Y 

0t«<ego,  Mich , 

Roaring  Spring.  Pa 

Neenah,  Wis 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Bancroft.  Mass 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Claremont,  N.  H 

Fitchburg,  Muss 

Newark,  Del 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

El  khan,  Ind , 

Everett.  Wash 

Pitchburg,  Mass 

NilcM.  Mich 

West  Carroll  ton.  Ohio 

Waterford.  N.  Y 

Spring  Forge,  Pa 

William  Penn  Post-Office,  Pa. 

Erie.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Neenah,  Wis 

Kalamazoo.  Mich 

Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Lawrence,  Ma*** 

Plainwell.  Mich 

Bennington.  N.  H 

Kalamazoo.  Mich 

Ea.«t  Pepperell.  Ma«w 

41  i^ark  Row.  Now  York 

Mauayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rumford  Falls,  Me 

Appleton.  Wis 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

41  Park  Row,  New  York 

Boston,  Ma^s 

Wanaque,  N.  J 

Boston,  Maw 

309  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  Mass 


Total  average  daily  production. 


Tom, 
60 
10 
4 
16 
24 
27 
18* 

100 
6 

180 
15 

120 
1& 
88 
15 
25 
40 
26i 
70 
IS 
50 
84 
60 
68* 
20 
85 

136 
29 
25 
24 
20 
274 
21 
60 
87 
30 

120 
17 
81 
12 
49 
35 
19 

145 

328* 
42 


2,828* 


Unfortunately,  statistics  covering  the  production  of  book  paper  and 
similar  grades  for  the  current  calendar  year  are  unavailable,  the 
year  1908  being  still  incomplete  and  having  some  fifty-odd  working 
days  (the  months  of  November  and  December)  still  to  hear  from. 
But  estimating  the  production  for  the  year  1908  of  all  mills  engaged 
in  manufacturing  book  paper  and  similar  grades  at  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  normal  productive  capacity  we  would  have  an  estimated  av- 
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erage  daily  production  of  about  2,100  tons,  this  being  an  increase  of 
652  tons  per  day  over  and  above  the  production  for  the  year  1W5, 
such  increase  amounting  to  about  45  per  cent. 

Wliile  the  increase  of  54  per  cent  in  the  production  of  1905  over  the 
year  1900  seems  marvelous,  the  increase  in  the  production  for  the 
shorter  period  (from  1905  to  1908).  a  growth  estimated  at  abotit  45 
per  cent,  is  none  the  less  striking. 

Comparisons  of  the  average  daily  production  of  book  papers  for 
the  year  1900  and  the  estimated  average  daily  production  for  the 
year  1908  show  that  the  increase  and  growth  in  production  amounted 
to  approximately  123.4  per  cent  within  the  period  constituting  the 
last  eight  years. 

The  marvelous  growth  and  progress  manifested  in  this  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  paper-making  industry  during  the  eight-year 
period  indicated  proves,  if  anything  can,  that  its  wonderful  develop- 
ment became  possible  by  virtue  of  the  benign  influences  of  our  pro- 
tective tarifl',  from  the  effects  of  which  it  has  materially  benefitecf. 

The  great  increase  in  production  of  book  papers  and  similar  grades 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  protective-tariff  system.  It  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  erection  ox  all  the  new  book-paper  mills  which 
have  been  constructed  during  the  past  eight  years,  likewise  for  addi- 
tions and  enlargements  to  older  plants  for  tlie  purpose  of  increasing 
their  capacities,  thus  providing  abundant  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment to  the  American  wage-earner  at  a  wage  scale  considerably 
higher  than  obtains  in  any  other  country. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  employees  in  pjaper 
mills  of  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
paper  mills  of  other  countries,  will  undoubtedly  interest  your  com- 
mittee, and  data  of  this  character  is  hereto  appended,  together  with 
the  prasent  tarifl  dutie^s  in  force  and  covering  the  various  materials 
and  suppplies  used  in  the  operation  and  conduct  of  paper  and  pulp 
mills  in  the  United  States. 

Scotch  mill  as  compared  with  Mechtmicftvillc  milh. 
[Average  of  various  companies  In  Scotland — Pay  per  two  weeks  (12  days).] 


Beater  men 

First  assistant 

Second  ajwiHtaut 

Machine  men 

FifHt  asj»lstant 

Second  assistant 

GfHss  boiler  man 

Assistant 

Cutter  men 

Aanistant 

Cutter  boys 

Head  maohini»t. . . . 
Good  journeymen . . . 

AppreoticeB.' 

Head  firemen 

First  aiw«istant 

Head  finisher 

Finishing  girls 

Tyers  up 

Outside  labor 

Rupercalender  man . 

Helper 

Steam  engineers 


Scotch 
mill. 

Mcchan 
iMvine 
mill. 

«».00 

146.  (» 

12.50 

22.20 

8.75 

22.20 

24.00 

56.16 

12.75 

30.24 

ft.  50 

27.36 

17.50 

2K.H0 

10.00 

21.00 

18.75 

40.  iO 

7.50 

19.20 

4.00 

15.00 

90.00 

45.00 

15.00 

36.00 

6.00 

W.20 

17.50 

42.00 

11.25 

28.  HO 

20.00 

49.20 

8.00 

15.00 

10.00 
9.00 

18.00 

17.50 

29.04 

8.00 

21,00 

20.00 

38.00 
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Rates  of  trages  paid  per  day  of  twelve  hovrs  in  the  Vnited  states  ati  compared 

with  other  eountrien. 


Deptfitment. 


Wood  room 

Digesiteni 

Beaters 

Plaper  machines... 


Repairs. 


Occupation. 


Sawyer , 

Barker 

Splitter 

Cnipper 

Head  cook 

Cook 

Cook  helper 

Beater  man 

Machine  tender 

Second  hand 

Third  hand  

Fourth  hand 

Head  millwright.. 

Millwright 

Millwright  helper. 

Carpenters 

Mason 

I  Painter 

Electrician 

I  Laborers 

Teamsters 


'  United 

Au^ 

Ger-     , 

Swe-  ! 

Nor- 

lan§' 

States.    1 

tria. 

many. 

den.    1 

way. 

1       $3.00 

10.75 

W.87 

1 
S0.90 

$0.95 

'         2.68  , 

.76 

.87  . 

.90 : 

.95 

2.68  1 

.75 

.87 

.90 

.95 

2.68  ' 

.75 

.87 

4.50  ! 

1.26 

1.50 

1.40 

1.60 

3.66  1 

.90 

1.00 

1.00  ; 

1.00 

3.00 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.80 

2.85 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90 

91.20 

4.30 

1.50 

1.80 

1.50  , 

1.60 

2.76 

2,15 

1.00 

1.20  ; 

1.10  ! 

1.20 

1.60 

•  i          1.65 

1.00 

1.20  1 

1.10  , 

1.00 

1.25 

1.65 

.80 

.87  , 

.80 

.80 

1.05 

4.66  1 

1.10 

1.25  ' 

1.20 

1.20 

2.00 

8.60 

.90 

1.00 

1.00  I 

l.OD 

1.10 

2.-k)  ' 

.75 

.75 

.80 

.90 

.1          2.35 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

6.00 

.90 

1.00  ■ 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

2.00  , 

.90 

.87 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

4.00  ' 

1.00 

1.25  ' 

1.10 

1.00 

1.25 

2.20  ' 

.60 

.76 

•  ''^  , 

.70 

.90 

2.20  ; 

.60 

.87 

.85  ! 

.80 

1        1.00 

Scale  of  wages  paid  at  Duncan  mills,  Meehank-Hville,  N.  I'.,  JS93-1908. 

[Wajses  shown  for  1893  are  those  paid  in  the  month  of  May.  which  was  prior  to  a  gen- 
eral   reduction    of   10  per  cent.     Said   reduction    remained    In   effect   until   after  May, 


1898.] 


PAI'ER  MILL. 


1893.    I    1898.        1903. 


Foreman,  night j    $4.00 

Foreman,  fininhlng  room 3. 00 

Finishers !      2.00 

Foreman,  cotter  room '      1. 76 

Assistant  foreman,  cutter  room 

Crane  men,  cutter  room 

Helpers,  cutterroom 1.50 

Broke  men I 

Cotter  girls !     1 .  00 

Foreman,  calender  room i 

Assistant  fo^mun,  calender  room I 

Men  (66  calenders) 
Men  (52  cftlenders) 


Men  ( 44  calenders) 

Helpers,  calenders 

Kewinder  rminers 

Kcwinder  helpers 

Foreman,  1  and  2  machine  room. . . 
Foreman,  3  and  4  machine  room. . . 
Foreman,  5  and  6  machine  room... 

Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders  and  oilers 

Wipers  (days  only) 

Beater  engineers 

Beater  helpers 

Bfater  wipers 

Foreman.  clAy  room 

Helpers,  clay  room 

Broke  mixing  machine 

Engineers  on  steam  engines 

Motormen 

Taking  care  of  pumps 

Belt  repairer  <  whole  mill) 

Sslt  repairer's  helper  (whole  mill) . 
Iter  men 

Watchman 

Laboren 

Mechanics 

Mechanics'  helpers 


1.75 
1.60 


3.00 
1.50 


2.60 
L50 


1.50 


L50 
1.60 
1.25 
2.60 
L60 


!  Percentage 
of  increase 
^f^ya        between 
^^^-    I  lowest  and 
I     present 
I      rates. 


$3.75  I 
2.70 

1.80  ' 
1.80  I 
1.50  , 


$4.00 
3.75 
2.20  , 
2.60 

L86  , 


1.36 

1.26 

.90 

2.00 


1.57 
1.36 


4.00 


2.9 
1.3 


2.00 


1.35 


L36 
1.S6 
1.12 
2.25 
L36 


1.40  I 
1.30 
1. 10  I 
2.40 


2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
1.68  I 
2. 15 
1.68  ! 


6.00 


3.80 
L92 
1.40 
8.a5 
1.75 
1.40 


1.75 


2.66 
1.90 
1.40 
1.60 
1.60 
1.72 
1.60 
L40 
2.60 
1.60 


$8.24 

4.19  I 
2.40  ! 
3.65  ' 
2.00  , 
2.00  '. 
1.60  , 
L60  I 
1.25  I 
4.44  I 
2.76  . 
2.30 
2.25  ' 

2.20  i 
L75  I 
1.75  I 
1.60 
7.16  I 
7.16 
7.16  1 
4.75  I 
2,38  ' 
1.60  , 
4.00  ' 
1.85  ' 
1.60  > 
2.00  I 
L85  I 
1. 75  I 
2.75  I 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00  I 
1.85 
1.85 
1.75 
1.60 
3.00 
L75 


120 
55 
33i 

109 
881 


18 
20 
40 
122 


7 
4 

40 

30 

28 

6 


79 


68 
14 
60 
37 
14 


374 
6 
43 
48 
16 
37 
30 
43 
8Si 
30 
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TAKIFF   HEARIKGS. 


Scale  of  wages  paid  at  Duncan  niiUa,  MechaniscsviUe,  Y.  r.,  i6U5-i,90.S— Owt'd. 

SULPHITE  MII.T.. 


189S.       1903. 


Foreman,  day S3. 00 

Fiireman,  night ' 

Wet  machine  tenders • 

Screening  machine  tenders 

Blpachcrs v 1. 76  ; 

Bleacher  helpers 1. 26  • 

Bleach  mixers 

Bleach  mixer  helpers \ 

Digester  cooks - 2. 50  j 

First  digester  cook  helpers '      1.60  | 

Second  digester  cook  helpers 

Acidmakers 2.00  j 

Acid  maker  helpers 1.37 

Screen  men 1. 26  I 

Screen  men  helpers j 

Blow  pitmen 1.25  , 

Foreman  wood  room |      1. 60  \ 

Helpers,  wood  room 1. 26 


$3.84 
3.00 
1.36 
1.25 
1.57 
1.26 


Lead  burner. 
Lead-burner  helper  . 

Mechanics 

Mechanic  helpers  . . . 

Watchman 

laborers 


3.80  I 


2.60  I 
1.50  ■ 
1.60 
1.26  « 


1.24 
2.75 
1.60  I 
1.35 
2.00 
1.86 
L36  ! 
1.25 

1.25  1 
1.70 
1. 12  I 
3.15  I 
1.25 

2.26  I 
1.36 
1.36  ' 

i.ri  I 


$4.83 
3.50 
L63 
1.40 
1.85 
1.63 
1.80 
1.40 
2.85 
L60 
1.45 
2.10 
L45 
1.69 
L63 
1.68 

i.a5 

1.40 
3.75 
1.40 
2.  GO 
1.40 
1.60 
L40 


Percjentage 

of  increase 

1906. 

between 
lowest  and 

present 

rates. 

$6.25 

76 

3.85 

28 

L85 

87 

L65 

32 

2.10 

M 

30 

L80 

IS 

2.90 

1< 

1.86 

23 

L70 

26 

2.76 

87* 

L75 

SO 

1.76 

40 

L65 

82 

1.65 

82 

2.26 

50 

1,66 

47 

4.00 

27 

L75 

40 

3.00 

S3( 

L75 

30 

1.75 

30 

L66 

47 

SOD.\  MTLT-. 


Foreman, day I  84.80  $4.33,  $5.00  $6.40 

Assistant  foreman,  day I  2.00  2.25  2.a')  4.06 

Foreman,  night ,  1.87  2.(0  I  2.26  2.40 

Machine  tenders ;  2.25  1  2.02  2.35  2.75 

Fir^<t  machine  back  tenders :  1.75!  1.46  .  1.60  1.65 

Second  machine  back  tenders i I  1.26  1.45  1.60 

Bleachers i  1.76  1.67,  2.16  2.10 

Bleacher  helpers '  1.25  1.12  1,63   

Screenmen I  1.37  1.24  1.63  1.66 

Foreman,  wood  room 1.37!  1.12  i  1.85  2.28 

Helpers,  W(K)d  room 1.25  |  1.12'  1.46  |  1.65 

Foreman,  pit  rt)om ;  1.50  1.35  1  2.04  2.00 

Helpers,  pit  room I  1.26)  1.12.  1.40  1.65 

Digestor  ccwks ;  2.,'>0  2.25  2.62  2.75 

Firsthelpers 1  l.:n  |  1.24  L69  1.70 

Second  helpers 1.37  1.24  1.46;  1.66 

Foreman,  liquor  room 2.00  1.80  2.10  !  2.33 

Helpers,  liquor  room 1.37  1  1.24  1.63,  1.66 

Foreman,  leach  liquor  makers 1.50'  1.36  1  1.87  j  2.10 

Flret  helpers,  leach  liquor  makers 1.50  1.36  1.63  i  1.85 

Second  helpers,  leach  liquor  makers 1. 25  '  1. 12  1. 40  i  1. 70 

Foreman,  rota riea 2.00  1.80  2,10  i  2.30 

Helpers,  rotaries 1.75  1.57  1.85  1  2.05 

Do 1.50  1.35  1.60  1.65 

Evaporator  men 1.75  1.67  2.16  2.26 

Men  unloading  lime  and  soda  ash 1.26  1.12  1.40,  1.66 

Men  handling  soda  pulp , i  1. 66 

Mechanics '  2.50  2.25  i  2.60'  3.00 

Mechanics' helpers ;  1.60  1.35,  L40  ,  L75 

Watchman 1.50  L35  i  L60  I  L76 

laborers 1.25  1.12  1.40  1.60 


48 
108 

2B 

36 

14 

28 

84' 

45 

38 
100 

47 

48 

47 

22 

37 

38 

29 

$t 

M 

37 

S2 

28 

30 

22 

43 

47 


30 
30 
43 


BOILER  HOUSE. 


Foreman $2. 40 

Water  tender | 

Fireman 1.50 

Ck>al  and  ash  handlers 1. 25 


$2.50 

1.75 

1.36 

1.12 

«.26 
ll6 
2.00 
L65 


$3.50 
2.40 
2.40 
1.75 


46 
87 
80 
66 


TABIFF  HEABINOS. 


IITS 


getUe  of  wages  paid  at  Duncan  mills,  MechaniscsviUe,  N.  Y,,  189S^t90H — Cont'd. 

MACHINE  SHOP. 


1806. 

15.00 
3.00 
2.60 

1896. 

16.00 
2.60 
2.26 

1908. 

16.00 
2.76 
2.60 
2.86 
2.26 
2.10 
1.60 
2.60 
2.86 
2.86 
1.46 
286 
1.60 
8.76 
8.60 
1.66 
1.70 
1.60 

1906. 

r.84 

8.76 
8.00 
2.60 
2.86 
2.26 
1  70 
8.76 
8.00 
2.50 

Percental 
of  increase 

between 
lowest  and 

present 
rates. 

TomDATII  of  *n<!ChADiC8. . 

67 

&WP  foreman 

60 

fieciianicfl  and  mlUwrlgbtB 

88} 

Do 7 

Do 

j 

4 

Do 

1 

7 

Kftehanicir'  hfllp^^rn 

1.80 

1.85 

26 

Foreman  of  pipers 

60 

Plnen -'..'. 

2.26 
2.25 
1.50 
2.76 
1.26 
8.00 

2.02 
2.02 
1.85 
2.47 
1.26 
2.25 

48 

Do 

24 

Do 

2.00 

S 

BVn^kmnlf  >*ip         .     .     , 

8.60 

4.26 
1.76 
2.88 
1.76 
2.00 
1.70 
8.42 
8.08 
2.60 
2.00 
1.60 

42 

Blackmniths'  helpers 

20 

mIm^!^™"!!!!"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^ 

100 

Do 

21 

Mntinn^  hrf\jt^n 

1.60 
1.26 

1.86 
1.60 
1.85 

80 

Storeroom .' 

86 

Storeroom  helper 

80 

BaSnters 

Puinten*  hftlpenj , , . 

Poreman  electrician 

6.00 
2.29 
2.00 
2.00 
1.40 

40 

Klectridan 

1.60 
1.80 

71 

Do 

80 

Do 

Labor. 

1.26 

1.12 

48 

YAAD. 


AflMant  foreman 

Do 

Veamaters 

Bam  n-an 

Wood  handlen 

Yard  helpers 

Men  on  clay  platform . 


12.75 

9B.92 

1.76 

2.10 

1.66 

1.76 

1.60 

1.75 

1.60 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.65 

1.46 

1.76 

74 
6S 
80 
40 
28 
48 
82 
66 


Comparative  wages  of  Tyrone  (Pa.)  mUh 


Hlfht  foreman  paper  mllL. 


Boas  and  shipper., 

Assistant  shipper,  etc. 

Ohecksr,  ete 

Trimmers 

Do. 

Do 


Oonntars,  girls 

Do 

Do - 

OaasB  and  frames: 

Vrame  m  alter _..._..-.. — . — ... 

Do - 

(fitters: 

OQtter  kM.  madiine.  first  year. 
Oottcr  KM*   machine,  second 


$3.50 
•lOO.OO 


1.50 

.75 

l.OO 

1.10 


P. 


IS.50 
3.00 


i.eo 

.90 
1.00 
1.10 

(») 


190B. 


lont. 


I  Wages. 


$3.76 
8.25  I 


1.90 


1.76 
1.00 

1.10 


^:i 


$4.00 

8.25 
3.00 
&.00 
2.15 
2.05 
1.90 
2.00 
1.10 

1.20 


1.65  i 
1.90  I 


Average 

dally  bonus 

for  year 

1907. 

Total  datty 

linage  and 

bonus. 

$0.40 

$4.48 



::::~::::: 

-"--—---- 

,65  .66  .76 

7i)  ^  .75  .85  .06 

'Per month.  ^Dorliv  180B,  1898,  and  1896  framett  were  road^  by  contract. 

«1S1«— TAWPP— No.  11—08 A% 
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TAAIFF  HBABINGS. 


Oomparative  wages  of  Tyrone  (Pa.)  mill — Continoed. 


1898. 


Oottera— OoQtlnuMl. 

Oatterglrl,  rolL 

Do 

Oatter  boss 

Gutter  boB8  asalstant 

Gutter  boB8  helper 

Super  calendars: 

Runner — 

Helper.. 

Do _ 

Machine  room: 

Machine  tendcr__ 

Do 

Back  tender 

Back  tender  helper 

Winder  boya.— 

Beater  room: 


Boss  beater  man. 
Helper 


.75 
.90 

2.25 ; 


1898. 


.76 

.90 

2.00 


1.25  I 

1.75  I 
1.25  I 

1.60 : 

3.00 

2.76  , 
1.35  ■ 
1.25 


1.26 

l.flO 
1.25 
l.GO 

3.00 
2.76 
1.35 
1.26 


1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.75 

l.SO 


2.75 


1.85  I 


Engineers.. 
Plrcmeu__ 


1 


Clay  mixer _ __.[. 

Size,  etc 

Engineers  and  firemen:  '  . 

Chfof  enfirlneer '  "^lOO.OO  | 

~     ■  1.7'>  , 

1.60 
1.70  I 
1.76  I 

1.S5 ; 

3.25 

l.V> 

1.7'5  : 

1.85 

2.00 

2^  I 

2.50 


.\ah  wheelers,  etc.. _ | 

MechanfoAl  department: 

Bos;) -__ 

Mechanics 

Do_ 

Do 

Do _ -I 

Do ^ 

Do 

Oilers - 

Outside  labor:  I 


1.86 

1.50 
1.50 

•$100.00 
1.75 

1.76 

1.2^ 
l.W 
■110.00 
1.50 
1.75 


Boss-. 
Gommon 

Paper  loader.. 


Night  watchman 

Teamsters 

Do - 

Do-.-_ 

Bleach  and  wet  machines: 

Bleach  mixers 

Wet  machines  and  screens 

Bleachers,  etc 

Bleachers*  helpers 

DigesU'rs,  dumping  and  alkali: 

Digesters 

Digeetcrs'  helpers -. 

Pon  room _ 

Pan-room  helper* 

Alkali 

Alkali  helper 

Evaporators ,  rotarles ,  and  leachers : 
Assistant  to  pulp  superintendent. 

Evaporators 

Rotary 

Rotary  helper 

Leacher 

Leacher  helper... - — 

Ohipper: 

Ohipper — 

Helper 


1.75  ■ 

1.85 

1.35  ' 

1.33 

1.50 

1.76  , 


2.00 
2.25 
2.50 

1.75 


1.75 
1.25 
1.35 
1.35 
1.50 
1.50 
1.35 
1.60 
1.75 


1.35  I 
1.75  I 
1.60 

1.70 
1.50 

i.eo 

1.35 
1.70 


1.60  i 
1.75 


1.00 
2.10 


1.36 
1.75 
1.60 

1.70 
1.50 
1.60 
1.85 
1.70 
1.60 


1.60 
1.76 


1.70 
1.50 


1.60 
1.85 


1.70 


1.60 
1.35 


1.46 

1.65 
1.40 

3.25 
8.00 
1.60 
1.85 
.85 


1.60 

1.60 
1.60 

•$125.00 
2.0O 

2.00 
2.10 

[        1.45 

•125.00 
1.60 
1.90 
2.00 
2.2f» 
2.60 
2.75 
f  1.60 
I       1.90 

2.00 

}        1.45 

1.45 
1.60 
1.75 
1.50 
1.60 
1.90 

1.60 
1.45 
2.20 
1.76 

1.85 
1.60 
1.75 
1.45 
1.86 
1.60 

1.75 
1.75 
1.86 
1.50 
1.85 


1.60 
1.50 


1906. 


Wages. 


1.10 

8.00 
1.90 
1.66 

1.80 
1.65 

3.60 
3.25 
1.90 
1.50 
1.10 


8.25 

1.66 
1.90 
1.65 
1.00 

■$135.00 
2.20 

2.20 
2.46 

1.05 

•185.00 
1.75 

2:26" 
2.40 
2.70 
2.»5 
1.90 
2.05 

2.50 
1.65 

1.80 

1.90 
1.76 
1.90 
2.06 

1.90 
1.76 
2.35 
1.90 

2.16 
1.76 
1.90 
1.65 
2.00 
1.75 

2.26 
2.00 
2.15 
1.75 
2.00 


Average 

daily  bonus 

for  year 

1007. 


1.76 
1.65 


Total  daOy 

waseand 

bonus. 


iX 


.32 


.16 


•$8.00 


8.82 
8.67 
S.06 


8.S7 


1.81 
2.06 


•9143.00 


•8.00 


•  143.00 


.12 
.06 


.12 


2.12 
1.81 


2.87 


*  Per  month. 


TARIFF  HEABINQS. 
Comparison  of  wages  paid  at  pvlp  mill  at  Luke,  Aid, 


U76 


OommoD  latx>rer 

Tour  workera.^ 

Max^liMS  room  fofemao  (J.  Ryan) 

Cookers 

Boas  pipe  fitter 

Ohief  mlUwrigbt 

Assistants  to  millwrlgbts 

Obief  ensrlneer 

SnirlneeTB 

Flremeo 


?,  18W. 

January, 
189*. 

May,  1899. 

May.  1004. 

May,  1907. 

fl.25 

$1.15 

$1.20 

$1.85 

$1.46 

1.333 

1.20 

1.80 

1.40 

1.50 

8.00 

2.70 

3.00 

4.00 

6.72 

2.60 

2.25 

2.25 

2.35 

8.46 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

8.10 

4.51 

2.50 

2.23 

2.375 

3,10 

4.46 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

$2.25-2.50 

$2.25-2.50 

3.60 

3.05 

8.40 

8.96 

6.51 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

2.00 

2.10 

1.50 

$1.40-1.50 

$i.40-i.eo 

1.50-1.70 

2.00-2.25 

Employees  working  regularlv  for  more  than  one  year  now  receive  5  per  cent  bonus,  ex- 
cept foremen.  This  additional  5  per  cent  has  not  been  figured  in  the  above  statement. — 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 


CompariHon  of  daily  wages  paid  at  paper  mills  at  Luke,  Md._ 


May,  1898.   May,  1899 


\  flnisber '. 

Finishing-room  girls 

Calendar-room  boss  (T.  Gormley). 

Cutter  girls 

Machine  tenders.. 

Beater  men -— _ 

Back  tenders - 

Outside  labor > 

Boss  millwright 

Boss  machinist--^ 

Helpers  on  calenders > 


$2.50 

.75 

2.50 

.75 

3.00 

2.50 

1.50 

1.25 

2.50 

2.50 

•1.15 


$2,666 
.75 
2.76 
.660 
2.75 
2.50 
1.60 
1.25 
2.50 
2.60 
1.26 


May,  1904. 


$3.55 
.80 
3.46 
.70 
4.15 
8.10 
1.99 
l.a5 
2.90 
2.00 
1.40 


May,  1007. 


$3.65 
.96 
8.46 
.80 
4.76 
3.64 
2.30 
1.46 
3.10 
3.10 
1.50 


«  Mostly. 


Machine  tenders,  beater  men,  and  back  tenders  are  now  paid  double  time  for  working  on  Sat- 
urday nights,  and  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  (as  well  as  for  bonuses)  In  the  figures 
for  May,  1907.  Wages  at  present  time  are  same  as  May,  1907.— West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

Have  not  considered  the  5  per  cent  bonus  paid  employees  who  remain  one  year  or  longer  in 
the  May,  1907,  column. 


Comparison  of  wages  paid  at  pulp  mill  at  Davis,  TV.  Va, 


Chief  engineer .- per  month_- 

Asslstant  superintendent  (H.  Male) do 

Machine-room  foreman  (Martin) per  day- 
Machine  tenders - do 

Chip-house  foreman  (Shoemaker) _ do 

Cooker  (digester  house) - — —do 

Add  maker _ —.do 

Firemen - do 

Coal  wheelera. do 

Common  labor - do 

Wood  peelers _ per  cord- 


July,  1896. 


$75. 
•2. 

i. 
1, 

2. 
2, 
1. 
1. 

1. 


■  Per  day. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 


July,  1903. 

September, 
1007. 

$90.00 

$185.60 

80.00 

175.60 

2.25 

4.98 

2.00 

2.57 

2.00 

3.52 

2.00 

3.52 

2.25 

2.34 

1.75 

»2.00 

$1.40-1.50 

None. 

1.35-1.40 

$1.35-1.50 

1.00 

1.10 

»Ga8. 
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TARIFF   HEARINQS. 
Conyparative  labijr  flifuren — Pa^er  miU  {per  4ay). 


Ftnlebers 

Counters  (girls).. 

Putters  (men) j 

jOutters  (girls) _ 

Dases  and  frames 

Boss  machine  tender ^ 

gacbine  tender 
adc  tenders 

Third  bands  and  reels . 

Seitermen 

Helpers  on  beaters 

Outside  labor 

Mechanica. 

Supers  (runners) — ._ 

Supers  (helpers) ^ 

Common  labor 

.111  kinds _ 

OfOoe,  Including  chemist 


Jime.lOOO. 

April.lOOS. 

Aprll.1906. 

|1.7« 

♦1.78 

12.17 

.02 

.76 

.9 

1.51 

1.98 

2.31 

.50 

.87 

M 

1.38 

1.35 

l.fll 

4.28 

9.11 

I6.82-7.S 

3.001 

3.7S 

4.21-4.81 

1.50 

l.7» 

2.24^.41 

l.U 

1.28 

1.48 

2.62 

3.73 

4.24^.44 

1.34 

1.40 

1.74 

1.2S 

1.36 

1.5S 

2.9DI 

2.87 

2.6 

•1.75 

1.78 

2.28 

•1.25 

1.25 

1.3S 

1.25 

1.25 

1.40 

1.33 

1.53 

1.87 

2.81 

4.81 

3.9! 

•  July. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Oompany,  Covington,  Va. 


Comparative  lahor  figures — Sulphite  mill  {per  day). 

June,  1900. 

13.84 
2.75 
2.75 
1.60 

April.  1908. 

15.00 

2181' 

l.SO 

1.40 

1.42 

1.85 

l.fiO 

1.60 

1.24 

3.01 

2.04 

1.87 

1.29 

1.98 

2.89 

1.47 

1.89 

l.SB 

1.26 

1.59 

April,  1908. 

I^oreman  (drainer  room  to  machine  room) J 

18.26 

N>reman  (night,  drainer  room  to  machine  room) 

tachlne  tender. _ _ J 

lack  tender —      . 

Ttb 

l.tt 

Wet  machines .    . 

1.75 

Loaders 

1.87 
1.33 
1.87 
1.40 
1.30 
2.88 
2.00 
2.00 
1.32 
2.01 
2.89 
1.27 
1.58 
1.83 
1.26 
1.48 

1.60 

Reel  men 

Bleachers _. 

1.76 
1.91 

Bleach  mixers 

1.60 

Foreman  (digesters  and  acid  room) .    __ 

1.64 
4.08-5.9 

Cookers - _ 

3.24 

Acid  men . 

Hypers  (acid  room  and  digesters) . 

2.80 
1.61 

Mechanics 

2.12 

Foreman  (chip  house  and  yard) 

4  05-4.46 

Chip  house. 

1.50 

Engineers  and  firemen 

l.OS 

Outflide  labor _ 

Common  labor 

1.45 
1.40 

In  kinds _ 

1.82 

See  paper  mill  figures  for  office.     West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Coyington,  Va. 

Mechanics  in  sulphite  mill,  April,  /.908.— Two,  at  $3.20;  one,  at  $2.75;  two,  at 
$2.50;  one,  at  $2.45;  one,  at  $2.40;  one,  at  $2.38;  four,  at  $2.25;  two,  at  $2.20; 
two,  at  $2.15;  one,  at  $2.10;  three,  at  $2;  two,  at  $1.75;  two,  at  $1.60;  one.  at 
$1.50;  fourteen,  at  $1.40;  orie,  at  $1.35;  two,  at  $1.25. 

Scale  of  wages  at  New  York  a/nd  Pennsylvania  Company's  Johnstmburg  mill 

from  1898  to  1908. 


Names. 


Oilers 

Repair  crew: 

Blacksmith 

Helper 

Head  carpenter 

Carpenters 

Helpers 

Masons 

Helpers 


1898. 
81.25 

1899. 
•1.25{ 

1900. 

81.40 
1.86 

1901. 

SI.  60 
1.40 

1902. 

81.60 
1.40 

1903. 

81.60 
1.40 

1904. 

81.60 
1.40 

1905. 

1906. 

81.80 
1.40 

1907. 

11.60 
1.40 

1908. 

11.60 
1.80 

11.60 
1.40 

2.50 

1.20 
2.25 
1.76 
1.50 

2.60 

1.60 
2.00 
1.76 
1.60 

2.25 

1.60 
2.26 
2.00 
1.60 

2.25 

1.75 
2.60 
2.26 
1.40 

2.26 

1.40 
2.60 
2.26 
1.40 

2.50 

1.40 
2.60 
2.60 
1.40 

2.50 

1.60 
2.75 
2.60 
1.80 

f2.76 
12.60 
1.80 
8.00 
2.50 
1.80 

2.76 
2.60 
L60 
3.00 
2.60 
1.80 

2.76 
2.60 
1.60 
8.00 
2.60 
1.60 

2.76 
2.76 
1.76 
8.50 
2.60 
1.60 

2.75 

2.76 

14.00 
)2.76 

4.00 
2.76 

[3.26 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

1.20 

1.20 

1.35 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.80 

1.80 

|!:S 

per 
cent. 


41 
55 
48 

7 

45 


TABirF   HBASINGS. 


nil 


Bcale  of  tcages  at  Neto  York  and  Pennaylvania  Company's  Johnsonburg  nUU 
from  1898  to  iPOS— C!ontlnued. 


ttepalr  crew— Continiied. 
Machinists 


Do 

Do 

Helpers.- 

Millwright 

Boiler  maker 

Belpera 

Pipe  fltteri,  headman. 

Do 

Pipe  flttexB,  helpers...  1.20 

Painters 

Do 


notaries. 


Re  winders 

Size  maker 

Sample  folder. . . 

Shippers 

Kraporator  men 


Acid: 

Headman 
Helper... 

Blesu^hers: 

Headmen . . . 

Helpers 

Engineers 
Clhipper  men: 

Jueadman 

Helpers 

Digesters: 

Headman 

Helper 
Machine: 

Machine  tender. 

Cutter  — 

Wheelers 
Do... 


Filten: 

Filter  man I  1.75 

Helper 

Do 

Finishers: 

Head  man 

Trimmer, 

finishers 

Do 
Frame  handler 

Connter  girls. 
Do 
Leachers: 

Leacber  men 

Helpers 
Machine  men: 

Pnlpmachine  tenders. 

Pulp  hack  tenders .... 

Pulp  finisher 

Pulp  reel  boy 

.  Paper  machine  tenders 
Paper  back  tenders 

Paper  third  hand 

Broke  hustler 
Do 


liis 
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Scale  of  wages  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company's  Johnsonhurg  mM 
from  1898  to  iP(?8— Continued. 


Names. 

,1898. 

- 

1899. 

- 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

- 

91,00 

1904. 
91.46 

1905. 

91.46 
1.26 

3.25 

1.65 

1.60 
.90 
1.15 

2.45 
2.20 

2.46 
2.20 

1906. 

1907. 
91.25 

1906. 

Per 
cent. 

Machine  men— Cont'd. 
Reel  boys      

91.25 

Do 

1 

Cutters: 

Cutter  man 

■'        1 

92.50  12.60 

1.35     1.40 

92.65 
1.60 

3.00 
1.65 

8.26 

1.66 

1.60 

.90 

1.00 

2.45 
2.20 

2.45 
2.20 

8.25  '  3.26 
2.60     8.00 
2.00     2.00 
1.66     1.66 
1.60     1.60 

3.00 
2.50 
1.75 
1.65 
1.60 

20 

Helpers 



-22 

Do 

1.40  1  1.40 
.iSO  1     .90 

GirlH 

1.00 
1.16 

2.46 

Do 

Steam  batteries: 

Water  tenders 

•0.76 

2.00 
1.76 

90.75 

2.00 
1.60 

1.65 
1.40 

.80  1    .90 
2.16     2.26 

{•i:2S;>«' 

1.65  ,  1.80 

1.00 

2.26 
2.10 
1.80 

1.90 

1.80 

1.00 

2.46 
}2.25 

2.25 
2.00 

1.15 
2.45 

1.15 

2.90 
2.40 

2.60 
2.86 

69 

45 

Do 

2.20     2.20 

2.45     2.45 

2.20     2.20 
1.75     1.75 

1.60  '  1.60 

1.85  '  1.85 
1.60  ;  1.65 
1.75     1.75 
1.40  \  1.40 

2.00  ,  2.00 
}l.80  ,  1.80 

1.40  1  1.40 

1 
2.50  ;  2.50 
2.00     2.00 

37 

Do 

58 

Firemen 

68 

Do                 .  . 

Ash  men 

1.20 

1.76 
1.35 
1.30 
1.20 

1.35  1  1.45 

1 

1.75  '  i.a5 

1.35  ■  1.50 
1.60  ,  1.60 
1.85  '  1.40 

2.00     2.25 

1.46 

1.46 

1.60 

1.85 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 

2.25 
1.80 

1.40 

2.20 
2.00 
1.65 
1.40 
1.93 
1.40 
1.10 

1.60 

1.85 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 

2..'i0 
(2.00 
{1.8O 

1.40 

2.20 
2.00 
1.65 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

fl.80 
\2.C0 

1.85 
1.65 
1.75 
1.50 

2.35 

2.00 

fl.90 
\1.60 

2.60 
2.85 
1.76 
1.60 
2.15 

}« 

6 
22 
84 
25 

17 

Yard: 

Teamster 

Helpers 

Truck  loaders 

Laborers 

Calender  men: 

Head  man 

1.75 
1.35 
1.30 
1.20 

1.85  !  1.86 
1.50  .  1.60 
1.50  1  1.75 
1.40  1  1.40 

2.00  !  2.00 

Calender  m^n                            ' 

1.80  1  1.80     1.80  1  1.80 

1.35     1.40  1  1.40  1  1.40 

] 

1.80  '.  2.00     2.00  1  2.00 

11 

Helpers 

1 

}" 

1.80 
1.60 
1.35 

1.80 
1.60 
1.35 

29.06 

Headmen 

88 

Helpers 

1.70 
1.45 

1.90  1  1.90  ,  2.00 
1.55  1  1.55     1.55 

47 

Do 

Do 

1.65 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 

1.65 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 

80 

Bleachers 

Do 

1.60 
1.50 
l.CO 

1.60 
1.50 
1.20 
l.UO 

2,60 

2.25 

1.35 
1.25 
1.20 

1.60 
1.50 
1.15 

1.70  ,  l.W)     1.90 
1.60  1  1.40     1.40 
1.40  1  I.IC  ,  1.10 

84 

Do 

Do  .  . 

1. 10     1. 10 

1.10 

10 

Beater  men: 

Headmen 

2.50 

1.75 

1.35 
1.25 
1.20 

3.00 
J  2. 50 
14.25 

1.35 

3.00  '  3.00  i  3.00 
2.50     2.50     2.50 
2.25     2.2,5  !  2.25 
1.50     1.50  1  1.60 
1.45  1  1.46     1.50 
1.40  i  1.40     1.50 

3.00 
3.00 
2.25 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.45 
1.70 
1.45 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
1.90 
2.75 
2.20 
1.50 

3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
1.65 
l.TiO 
l.fO 
1.45 
1.70 
1.45 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
2.15 
2.75 
2.20 
1.50 
2.00 

8.00     3.50 
3.00     3.00 
2.75     2.76 
1.65     1.65 
1.60     1.60 
1.60     1.60 
1.45     1.60 
1.70  )  1.76 

3.  .50 
3.00 
2.75 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.85 
1,60 
1.76 
1.40 

1.90 

'2.75* 
Z20 
1.50 
2.80 

2.90 
1.90 
1.80 
1.70 
l.fiO 

40 

Color  men 

Is 

Helpers 

Do 

36 

Do 

83 

Do 

1 

1.45 

Brown  stock 

1.40 
1.25 
1.66 
1.00 

1.50 
1.40 

:::::: 



l.(Vi 
1.40 
1.65 
1.00 

1.50 
1.40 





i.56  1  i.eo 
1.40    1.45 
1.75  .  1.75 

1.60  ,  1.70 
1.45  1  1.45 
1.75     1.75 

32 

Do 

Wet  mach  inej* 

1.45 
1.75 
1.40 

1.46 
1.75 
1.40 

20 
6 

Do 

1.20 

1.50 
l.GO 

; 1 

40 

Engino(*rs: 

Corliss  Nos.  land  2... 
Idenl 

1 
1.60  1  1.60 
1.70  ■  1.70 

1.75 
1.75 
2.50 
2.00 
1.40 

1 
1.90  ,  1.90 
2. 15  '  2. 15 
2.75     2.76 
2.20     2.20 
1.50     1.50 
2.15  1  2.16 

2.50  .  2.60 
1.80  '  1.80 
1.70  !  1.70 

26 
53 

Corlis-*  No.  3 

Do 

Do 

2.25 
2.00 

2.25  ,  2.25 
2. 00     2. 00 
1.40  1  1.40 

22 

10 

Heaters '.          1 

Electric,  manufatJtur- 
inc 

1 1 

1 

Chlppcrmen 

1.75 

1.75 
1.25 

1.75     1.90 
1.40     1.50 

1.90  ;  1.90 
I  ^     1.50 

1.90 
1.60 

1.90 
1.50 

8 

IHelpors 

44 

Do 

1.60 
1.40 

Cleaner** 

i.io 

i.26 

i.:v» 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

25 

Digest!  rs: 

Head  men 1 .  75  ;  1. 75 

Helpers ;  1.25  |  1.20 

Drainers |  1. 2:>  •  1. 25 

Do 1.20  .  1.20 

Do 75  j 

Do , I 

Felt  w»wher ; 

Electrician 1.75  I  1.7^ 

Helper ' |  1.50  , 


1.75  !  1.95 

1.40  '  1.50  , 

l.(H)  ,  1.45  ; 

1.15  1.10: 


1.95 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 


1.00  : I 

1.35     1.50  ' 
2.00     2. '25 
1.50     1.50 


1.50 
2.25 
1.75 


2.00  '  2.10  . 
1..50  I  1.50  ' 
1.45  '  1,45 
1.40     1.10 


2.10 
1.50 
1,45 
1.40 


.1. 


2.25 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 


2.25 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 


2.50 
1.76 
1.50 
1.50 


1.60  1.60  1.75 
2.25  I  2..'iO  ■  3.00 
1.75  I  2.25     2.26 


,  1.75  I  1.75  !  1,75 

I  3.00  •  3.00  I  3.00 

2.25     2.25     2.26 


80 
71 
60 

32.71 
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Rates  of  tariff  on  paper. 

Grouud  wood,  A  cent  per  pound. 
Chemical  fiber,  i  cent  per  pound. 
Bleached  chemical  fiber,  i  cent  xier  pound. 
Printing  paper,  value  2  c^ts  per  pound. 
Wrapping  paper,  various  grades. 
Parchment. 

Rates  on  supplies  for  paper  mills'  use, 

Caay   $2.50  i)er  ton 

Felts 44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  or  100  per  cent 

Colors 

Wire  cloth 35  per  cent 

Cotton  dryer  felts 45  per  cent 

Hemp  twines 13  cents  per  pound  or  100  per  cent 

Alum  and  alum  cake i  cent  per  pound  or    50  per  cent 

Lumber 

Machinery   45  per  cent 

Steel  forgings 35  per  cent 

Steel    sheets 35  per  cent 

Soda   ash 25 percent 

Leather  belting 35  per  cent 

Rubber  belting 30 percent 

Salt 8  to  12  centB  r)or  hundred 

Bleach 20percent 

Wages. 
American.  Europeaiu 


Women. 
Men.... 


About  tl  per  day  (indoorwork) 

From  $1.50  to  85  per  day,  variation  based  on  skill  . 


90.87itol0.60 
.60to   1.60 


Investment, 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  book  papers,  and  grades  of  paper  included  in  that  category,  is, 
in  round  figures,  about  $105,000,000.  In  this  investment  are  included 
the  working  capital  and  the  value  of  timber  lands  and  soda  fiber 
and  sulphite  mills,  which  are  maintained,  operated,  and  conducted  in 
connection  with  such  book-paper  plants. 

All  book-paper  mills,  however,  are  not  equipped  with  their  own 
chemical  fiber  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  soda  pulp. 

Labor. 

The  aggregate  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  the  mills 
manufacturing  book  paper  and  similar  grades  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  soda-fiber  and  sulphite  plants  operated  and  conducted 
in  connection  therewith,  is  estimated  to  represent  an  anny  of,  approxi- 
mately, 30,000. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  contended  that — so  far  as  the  paper-making  industry  is  con- 
cerned— ^a  protective  tariff  which  insures  for  the  American  working- 
men  employed  therein  the  highest  scale  of  wages  of  any  similar  class 
of  labor  in  any  other  country,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  him  with 
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abundant  opportunity  for  employment,  is  of  itself  one  of  the  most 
potential  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  its  retention. 

Experiment  mi^ht  not  only  prove  fallacious,  but  disturbing  to  the 
paper-making  inoustry  as  a  whole,  and  perhaps  inflict  unnecessary 
and  unjust  hardship  upon  our  American  wage-earners* 

The  tariff  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  should  be  maintained  and  con- 
tinued at  its  present  standard.  It  is  not  alone  required  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  paper  manufacturer,  but  likewise  in  the  interests  of  the 
large  army  of  American  laborers  dependent  upon  that  industry  for 
its  employment 

Respectfully  submitted. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  W.  ESLEEOE,  EEPRESEKTINO  THE 
i;SLEECE  MANXTFACTUSING  OOMFANT. 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  I  will  not  burden  you  with  any  further  statistics,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  simply  present  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  certain  papers  that  now  come  in  under  the  schedule  of  print- 
ing papers. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  What  paragraph? 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  Among  them  are  what  are  termed  "  onion  skin  or 
typewriter  papers,  japan  paper,  drawing  paper,  blueprint  paper." 
All  of  these  nave  been  entered  as  printing  paper  at  a  low  classincation. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  What  paragraph  of  the  bill  are  they  in  ? 

Mr.  EsLEBCK.  Paragraphs  401,  396,  and  397.  We  established  our 
factory  about  eight  years  ago  with  reference  to  making  light-weight 
papers.  At  that  time  there  were  few,  if  any,  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. Since  that  time  the  foreign  light-weight  papers  are  imported  in 
large  quantities,  and  sold  by  almost  every  jobbmg  house  in  the  United 
States.  These  papers  are  imported  as  onion  skins,  advertised  as  onion 
skin  and  typewriting  papers,  used  as  such,  and  come  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  American  product.  The  price  at  which  they  are 
imported  is  very  low,  the  price  at  the  port  of  entry  being  about  5  or  6 
cents  a  pound,  and  they  are  sold  in  this  country  at  8  cents.  Now,  the 
cheapest  paper  we  can  make  of  that  character  is  from  13  cents  to  36 
cents,  and  yet  the  price  of  these  foreign  papers  is  so  low  that  the  trade 
use  them  simply  because  the  price  is  low,  and  use  them  in  place  of  the 
domestic  article.  They  say  the  papers  are  not  as  good,  and  they  are 
not,  but  they  say  they  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  use  them, 
which  is  manifold  purposes.  The  same  is  true  of  blueprint  papers. 
They  come  in  also  as  printing  papers,  and  without  taking  up  any  extra 
time  I  would  like  to  read  just  one  or  two  notations  I  made  here,  and 
leave  the  brief  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

Paper  designated  in  the  trade  as  onion  skin,  glazed  or  unglazed, 
white  or  colored,  manifold  or  typewriter,  weighing  not  more  than 
8  pounds  to  the  ream  of  folio  17  by  22  inches,  6  cents  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  over  8  pounds  and  not  over  10 
pounds  to  the  ream  of  17  by  22  inches,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  would  give  this  class  of  paper  the  same  protec- 
tion as  is  given  to  copying  paper.  But  these  papers  are  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  copying  paper;  they  are  used  tor  manifolding  pur- 
poses. With  this  classification  and  rate  of  duty  the  German  artide 
could  then  be  sold  in  this  market  for  several  cents  per  pound  less  than 
the  cheapest  of  the  domestic  papers. 
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There  are  other  ^ades  of  writing  papers  manufactured  in  this 
eountry  that  are  seriously  affected  by  tne  present  classification,  not- 
ably blueprint  papers,  hand-made  papers — ^whether  genuine  or  imi- 
tation, cover  papers,  Japan  papers — genuine  and  imitation,  these 
papers  have  been  entered  as  printing  paper  at  a  duty  of  eight-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  pound.  We  are  not  asking  any  increase  in  these  papers, 
but  we  do  ask  that  these  papers  be  properly  classified,  and  we  do 
believe  that  all  these  papers  I  have  referred  to — onionskins,  mani- 
fold, Japan  paper,  and  olueprint  paper — should  come  under  para- 
graph 401,  wnicii  refers  to  writing  paper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  those  papers  consumed  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  You  mean  the  light-weight  papers? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  papers  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  Of  the  light-weight  papers  which  I  am  personally 
most  interested  in  I  should  say,  without  having  exact  data,  that  there 
was  probably  a  thousand  tons  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  how  much  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  That  is  a  hard  question.     It  is  a  growing  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  comparison  of  the  importations 
with  the  consumption  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  I  should  say  that  the  importation  was  probably  one- 
third  of  the  consumption  on  the  manifold  papers;  the  union  skins 
and  the  typewriter  manifold  papers,  I  should  say  that  the  importa- 
tion was  probably  one-third. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two-thirds  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  under  one-eighth  of  a  cent  duty,  now  ? 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  Eighth-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  put  on  the  duty  that  you  ask,  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  the  importations? 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  The  imported  article  could  be  sold  for  about  3  cents 
a  pound  less  than  the  cheapest  paper  we  make  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  thmk  the  importation  would  be  as  large  as  it 
is  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Esi^EECK.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  affect  it  very  much,  but 
it  ivould  bring  the  two  papers,  domestic  and  foreign,  nearer  together, 
so  that  there  would  not  be  that  inducement  for  the  i>eople  to  buy  the 
cheaper  article.    Now  it  is  so  cheap  that  they  use  the  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  not  the  effect  of  that  duty  be  to  cut  off 
importations  entirely  ? 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  No,  sir;  they  could  import  it  and  sell  it  3  cents  a 
pound  cheaper  than  our  cheapest  paper.  Domestic  prices  run  from 
13f  up  to  25  cents,  and  even  higher  than  that. 

(Following  is  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Esleeck:) 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z>.  C.: 
We  appreciate  the  courtesy  extended  to  us  by  your  honorable 
committee  in  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  present  some  facts  that 
have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  that  branch  of  the  paper  indus- 
try with  which  we  are  connected  and  which  vitally  affects  its 
interest. 
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First,  The  importation  of  German  light-weight  papers.  These 
are  manufactured  on  a  basis  of  from  7^  pounds  to  9  pounds  to  the 
ream  of  480  or  500  sheets,  17  by  22  inches,  and  sold  in  this  country  as 
onionskins  and  manifold  typewriter. 

These  papers  are  imported  by  the  Germania  Importing  Company, 
oi  New  York;  O.  M.  Steinman,  of  New  York;  and  also  by  several 
of  the  large  jobbing  houses  in  this  country.  These  papers  are  adver- 
tised as  onionskin  and  typewriter  papers,  sold  as  sucn,  and  as  such 
they  are  universally  used ;  and  while  the  quality  is  much  inferior  to 
the  domestic  product,  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  so  attractive 
to  the  average  buyer  (being  approximately  8  cents  per  pound)  that  it 
is  rapidly  crowdmg  out  the  American  product.  (See  exhibit  A  at- 
tached, which  are  the  foreign  papers;  Exhibit  B  are  of  domestic 
manufacture.)  ^ 

These  papers  are  not  covered  either  by  section  397  or  401  of  the 
present  tariff,  but  have,  we  understand,  been  entered  under  section 
396  as  printing  paper  at  a  valuation  carrying  eight-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound.  The  injustice  of  this  classification  is  so  manifest,  and  its 
effect  on  American  manufacturers  of  paper  used  for  identically  the 
same  purpose  so  disastrous,  we  feel  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
these  facts  before  your  honorable  committee  to  have  them  receive 
your  most  favorable  consideration. 

Section  397  places  a  duty  on  copying  and  tissue  papers  weighing 
not  over  6  pounds  to  the  ream  of  20  by  30  inches  of  6  cents  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  over  6  pounds  and  not 
over  10  pounas  to  the  ream,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  quantity  of  paper  used  in  duplicate  work,  i.  e.,  carbon  copies, 
is  vastly  in  excess  of  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  copy  books,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  foreign  importations  of  onionskin  and  typewriter 
manifold  seems  to  be  unclassified  under  the  present  tariff  that  was 
framed  prior  to  the  advent  of  this  class  of  paper  into  this  country, 
we  beg  to  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  for  your  favorable 
consideration  the  following  classification:  Paper  designated  in  the 
trade  as  onionskin,  glazed  or  unglazed,  white  or  colored,  manifold 
or  typewriter,  weighing  not  more  than  8  pounds  to  the  ream  of  folio, 
17  by  22  inches,  6  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if 
weighing  over  8  pounds  and  not  over  10  pounds  to  the  ream  of  17  by 
22  inches,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  would 
give  this  class  of  paper  the  same  protection  as  is  given  to  copying 
paper.  With  this  classification  and  rate  of  duty  the  German  article 
could  then  be  sold  in  this  market  for  several  cents  per  pound  less 
than  the  cheapest  of  the  domestic  papers. 

There  are  other  grades  of  writing  papers  manufactured  in  this 
country  that  are  seriously  affected  by  the  present  classification, 
notably  blueprint  papers,  hand-made  papers — whether  genuine 
and  imitation — cover  papers,  Japan  papers — genuine  and  imitation— 
these  papers  have  been  entered  as  printing  paper  at  a  duty  of  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  term  "  hand  made  "  should  be  more 
clearly  defined,  because  genuine  hand  made  has  sometimes  been  as- 
sessed as  printing  paper.  Imitation  hand-made  papers  have  been 
made  in  this  country,  but  the  manufacture  had  to  be  practically 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  the  imported  paper.    If 
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properly  protected,  they  could  be  profitably  made  in  this  country, 
(See  Sxhibit  G.) 

Japan  paper,  genuine  and  imitation:  These  papers  are  a  strong, 
hard,  sized  paper,  of  the  nature  of  a  bond  paper.  They  are  being  im- 
ported into  the  country  in  large  quantities  as  French  Japan,  the 
miitation  paper  being  assessed  under  paragraph  No.  396  as  printing 
paper.  Thejr  should  be  especially  mentioned.  These  papers  are 
bemg  made  m  this  country.     (See  Exhibit  F.) 

Blueprint  paper:  Paragraph  No.  398  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
distinctly  cover  blueprint .  papers,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the 
clause  in  the  article  relating  to  plain  basic  photograph  papers  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  '^ Plain  basic  photographic  and  blue- 
print papers  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  3  cents 
per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  albumenized  or  sensitized 
paper,  or  paper  otherwise  surface-coated  for  photographic  or  blue- 
print purposes,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Papers  for  blueprinting  purposes  are  essentially  photograph  pa* 
pers,  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  coated  and  developed  pre- 
cisely as  are  ordinary  photographic  papers.  They  are  very  hard, 
sizea,  and  varv  in  value  from  7  cents  to  27  cents  per  pound.  (Ex- 
hibit D.)  *^ 

It  evidently  was  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  tariff  of  1897 
that  blueprint  papers  should  be  classed  as  plain  photographic  papers, 
and  they  were  assessed  as  such  for  about  four  years.  The  United 
States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  under  date  of  November  21, 
1901,  declared  that  "  paper  used  for  making  blueprint  paper  is  not 
dutiable  as  plain  basic  photographic  paper  under  paragraph  398, 
act  of  July  24, 1897.  Such  papers  are  of  the  class  suitable  for  print- 
ing of  books,  and  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  396  if  valued  above 
5  cents  per  pound,  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem."  (Treasury 
Decisions,  vol.  4,  No.  48,  November  28,  1901;  23378  G.  A.,  5031.) 
This  decision  is  so  obviously  wrong  as  to  scarcely  need  discussion. 
Papers  suitable  for  printing  books  are  either  not  at  all  sized,  or  sized 
very  lightly,  in  order  that  the  ink  may  dry  quickly.  They  are  of 
very  short  fiber,  easily  torn,  and  soft.  In  every  particular  blueprint 
papers  are  the  opposite  of  this.  They  are  hard,  exceedingly  well 
sized,  smooth,  high  finish,  and  very  strong.  They  are  made  from  an 
entirely  different  class  of  stock,  and  are  more  expensive  to  make  than 
printing  papers,  and  are  entirely  different  in  every  particular. 
(Samples  herewith.  Exhibit  E.) 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  the  1 3,362  tons  of  "  printing  paper  " 
imported  from  Canada  in  the  year  1907  only  2  tons  are  valued  at  4  to 
5  cents,  and  of  the  1,515  tons  of  "  printing  paper  "  imported  from 
Europe  in  the  same  period  1,330  tons  are  valued  at  5  cents  and  over, 
which  indicates  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  so-called  "  printing  paper  " 
coming  from  Europe  is  not  printing  paper  at  alh  but  high-grade 
papers,  very  probably  for  blueprinting  and  other  purposes  than 
printing  paper. 

The  nature  of  photographic  papers  and  blueprint  papers  being 
essentially  the  same,  it  is  very  possible  that  papers  intended  for 
regular  photographic  purposes  are  being  imported  as  "  blueprint 
papers  "  and  escaping  the  duty.  There  is  no  way  to  prove  this,  but 
no  inspector  could  tell  whether  certain  roll  was  plain  blueprint  or 
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photograph  paper,  as  the  chemical  constituents  are  practically  the 
same. 

These  special  papers,  with  the  exception  of  blueprint  papers, 
could  be  classified  under  section  401,  and  would  then  read  as  follows?i 

"  Writing,  letter,  note,  handmade,  whether  genuine  or  imitatiooi 
sized  or  unsized,  if  deckled  on  two  or  more  sides,  drawing,  ledger, 
bond,  record,  tablet,  typewriter  paper,  onionskin,  and  manifolding 
papers,  cover  papers,  Japan  paper,  genuine  or  imitation,  weighing 
liot  more  than  8  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets  of  17x22  inches,  6 
cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  over  8 
pounds  to  the  ream  and  not  over  10  pounds  to  the  ream,  5  cents  peip 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  not  less  than  10 
pounds  and  not  more  than  15  pounds  to  the  ream,  2  cents  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  weighing  more  than  15  pounds  to  the 
ream,  3^  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Also  amending  the  last  clause  of  the  section,  after  the  word  "  pro- 
vided" to  read  as  follows:  "That  in  computing  the  duty  on  such 
papers  every  187,000  square  inches  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  ream,"  as  in 
writing  papers,  folio,  or  17x22  inches,  is  generally  taken  as  a  basis  for 
weight. 

'We  would  respectfully  call  your  committee's  attention  to  the  mattw 
of  cardboard  and  bristol  board,  pasted  and  impasted.  These  papers 
are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  this  country,  and  we  think 
should  be  classified  in  a  manner  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  op 
undervaluation.  Would  recommena  a  special  clause,  No.  408,  carry- 
ing 35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EsLEEOK  Manufacttring  Company, 
By  A.  W.  EsLEECK, 
Representing  the  writin^g-paper  branch  of  the  paper  industry. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Elliott.  May  I  say  something  right  now  on  this  onion- 
skin paper,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  Chairman.  Yes;   step  right  forward. 

STATEHESTT  OF  MB.  E.  S.  ELLIOTT,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  onionskin  paper  that  the  gentleman  has  just  spoken  about 
that  is  brought  from  the  other  side  is  made  out  oi,  wood.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely different  paper  in  the  make-up  from  the  papers  made  in  this 
country.  If  you  put  a  duty  on  that  paper  made  on  the  other  side,  the 
sale  of  it  will  absolutely  cease  in  this  country,  because  the  wearing 
Qualities  of  that  paper  are  not  as  good  as  the  wearing  qualities  of 
these  papers  made  in  this  country,  which  are  made  out  of  rags.  The 
paper  made  in  Germany  and  Austria  is  made  out  of  wood,  so  that  the 
miportation  of  that  paper  has  decreased  instead  of  increasing,  for 
this  reason.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago  those  papers  were  brought 
in  in  large  quantities  for  tablet  manufacturers,  which  they  sold  to 
people  in  the  West  and  in  the  South  for  foreign  correspondents.  That 
trade  has  practically  been  eliminated,  for  they  are  to-day  using  the 
American  papers  in  place  of  these  onionskin  papers.  Now,  these 
onion  papeirs  are  used  for  special  work  here  in  this  country,  and  the 
trade  has  grown  and  been  built  up  sirnply  on  account  of  the  price  of 
the  stuff. 
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Mr,  Underwood.  What  class  of  work  are  they  used  on? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  sell  it  for  railroad  manifold  work  and  work  of 
iliat  character,  and  it  is  scdd  by  jobbers  all  over  the  country  in  small 
quantities.  Cleveland  is  a  very  large  center  for  the  use  of  that  paper. 
To-day  factories  have  a  ^eat  manjr  branches  all  over  the  country. 
One  big  concern  where  they  use  this  paper  sends  ten  or  fifteen  or 
twenty  orders  through  the  mail;   they  use  this  light-weight  paper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  the  business  in  these  grades 
that  the  gentleman  just  preceding  you  spoke  about  in  this  country. 
Do  you  mow  what  is  the  average  of  business,  the  volume  of  con- 
sumption ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  is  hard  to  give  you  those  figures  right  offhand. 
.    Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  are  in  com- 
parison with  the  volume  of  consumption? 

Mr.  Elliott.  No;  I  could  not  ^ve  you  that.  I  can  say  this,  that 
there  are  but  four  importers  in  this  country  that  make  a  specialty  of 
that  business.  The  business  has  changed  materially  in  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  The  large  importations  were  seven  years  ago,  when  it  was 
used  as  tablet  paper.    That  has  entirely  died  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  vou  think  if  we  put  the  duty  on  this  paper 
that  was  asked  for  by  tne  gentleman  who  preceded  you,  that  would 
amount  to  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  would  in  this  way,  that  the  paper  that  is  made  in 
£urope  is  made  out  of  wood,  and  the  wearing  qualities  are  such  that 
if  the  American  had  to  pav  the  same  price  for  that  German  paper  as 
he  did  for  the  American,  he  would  use  the  American  paper,  because 
it  will  wear  twice  as  long.    It  is  made  out  of  rags. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  your  idea  is  that  we  would  not 

five  the  consumer  the  right  of  choice  as  to  which  paper  he  preferred, 
ut  we  would  prohibit  the  other  paper  entirely? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  talking  about  onionskin  paper. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  no  such  paper  designated  in  the  tariff  law 
now. 

Mr.  Elliott.  No,  sir^  this  paper  was  really  erroneously  called 
onionskin  paper  by  the  importer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  how  does  it  come  in  now? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  comes  in  under  26  per  cent  paper,  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Mr.  EsLBECK.  It  would  come  in  under  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Twenty-five  per  cent  is  the  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  The  duty  is  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  clause  ? 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  Under  section  3^8. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Onionskins  do  not  come  in  under  onionskin  paper. 
*rhere  was  a  case  here  on  that,  three  years  ago.  I  have  imported  car 
kmds  of  it,  and  paid  25  per  cent  duty,  f or  flie  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  used  the  same  as  onionskin  paper  is  used,  ae 
typewriter  paper? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  is  not  used  as  typewriter  paper,  because  it  is  made 
lout  of  wood,  and  it  does  not  have  the  qualities  that  American  paper 
has.    It  does  not  come  in  competition  With  typewriter  papers. 
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Mr.  Grioos.  What  do  you  want  us  to  keep  it  out  for,  if  it  does  not 
come  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  does  not  come  in  competition  with  regular  type- 
t^riter  papers.    I  do  not  want  to  keep  it  out. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  to  let  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  want  you  to  let  the  duty  stay  just  where  it  is,  at  25 
per  cent.    I  do  not  want  to  change  the  classification. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HILTON  E.  MAECUSE,  OF  BICHMOND,  VA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Milton  E.  Marcuse. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Before  submitting  the  paper  which  I  have  I  will 
say  that  I  was  interested  in  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Gaines  to  Mr. 
Sullivan,  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  involved  on  one  particular  book, 
and  working  on  that  I  have  figured  out  that  if  the  total  duty  were 
saved  to  the  consumer  of  wrapping  paper  that  he  would  save  1  cent 
in  wrapping  up  500  pounds  of  sugar. 

Speaking  for  the  wrapping-paper  manufacturers,  we  wish  to  sub- 
mit that  wrapping-paper  manufacturers,  representing  an  investment 
of  about  $80,000,000  among  103  mills  specifically  engaged  in  this  inr 
dustry  in  America  and  emploj^ing  many  thousands  of  skilled  em- 
ployees, artisans,  and  laborers,  receives  little  or  no  protection  under 
the  existing  law,  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  permitting  the 
importation  of  a  large  tonnage  of  so-called  Kraft  paper  manufac- 
tured by  European  manufacturers.  This  paper,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  exceedingly  strong,  so  strong  that  a  sheet  of  25-pound  paper 
(25  pounds  to  a  ream,  480  sheets  of  24  by  36  inches)  does  the  same 
service  as  our  domestic  40  or  50  pound  No.  1  manila.  It  is  manu- 
factured in  paper  mills  where  the  investment  is  relatively  small  and 
the  labor  cheap.  These  manufacturers  can  build  and  equip  their 
plants  for  very  much  less  than  the  cost  required  in  America.  They 
nave  machinery  and  building  material  free  of  duty  and  enjoy  low 
labor  costs  in  all  the  departments  of  their  business — ^building,  con- 
struction, and  operating.  Therefore  they  can  afford  to  run  their 
machinery  slow  enough  to  produce  this  "grade,  which  yields  but  a 
very  small  daily  production  per  inches  of  machine,  whereas  in  Amer- 
ica we  can  not  meet  their  competition  on  account  of  the  larger  invest- 
ment and  production  costs,  as  we  are  compelled  to  run  for  tonnage, 
and  in  order  to  get  the  lowest  possible  production  costs  we  are  forced 
to  run  such  weights  and  grades  as  to  enable  us  to  secure  these  results. 

The  growth  of  the  Kraft  paper-making  industry  and  its  importation 
into  this  country  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  This  has  grown 
from  nothing  three  years  ago  to  an  importation  last  year  of  between 
10,000  and  12,000  tons,  so  we  are  informed,  and  as  explained  before 
on  account  of  its  superior  strength  it  displaces  twice  tnis  amount  of 
tonnage  of  domestic  production.  If  we  were  afforded  a  proper  pro- 
tection on  these  grades  we  are  sure  American  enterprise  would  pre- 
pare itself  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  for  these  grades,  as 
already  there  have  been  many  experiments  made  in  American  mills, 
and  one  or  two  manufacturers  have  been  looking  very  seriously  into 
the  problem.    To  emphasize  the  effect  of  this  competition  let  us  cite 
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the  following  comparative  table.    Costs  of  manufacture  at  mills,  prop- 
erly balancea. 

No.  1.  manila,  made  of  60  per- cent  sulphite  (popular  quality),  costs 
as  follows : 

60  per  cent  sulphite,  at  $35  per  ton $21.00 

40  per  cent  ground  wood,  at  $18  per  ton 7.20 

28.20 

10  per  cent  shrinkage 2. 82 

Conversion 18. 00 

Freight 4. 00 

Total 51.02 

Or  $2.55.  per  hundredweight. 

The  Kraft  paper  costs  3  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  port  of  entry,  plus 
26  per  cent  duty,  75  cents  per  hundreaweight,  total  $3.75  per  hundred- 
weight, f .  o.  b.  port  of  entry.  If  sold  at  4^  cents  per  pound,  a  ream  of 
26  pounds  costs  the  consumer  $1.06J  per  ream.  No.  1  manila,  40 
pounds  basis,  if  sold  at  3i  cents,  would  cost  the  consumer  $1.30  per 
ream,  or  23f  per  ream  in  favor  of  the  imported  paper.  We  therefore 
claim  that  this  grade  of  paper,  where  labor  costs  are  as  high  relatively 
as  the  costs  on  the  higher  forms  of  steel  products,  should  receive 
higher  protection.  We  nave  prepared  the  following  suggestions,  which 
'we  ask  you  to  include  in  your  schedule  on  paper : 

Proposed  schedule  for  wrapping  paper,  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  sulphate  fiber  and  commonly  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Kraft 
paper  "  (or  any  substitute  of  equal  strength,  quality,  or  appearance), 
white  or  colored,  and  of  all  kinds  of  wrapping  paper,  decorated  or 
containing  a  design  or  character  of  any  description,  as  follows : 

Weighing  over  65  pounds  to  the  ream  of  480  sheets,  on  a  basis  of 
24  by  36  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other  form,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  if  weighing  40  pounds  and  not  over  65  pounds  to  the 
ream,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  30  pounds  and  not  over  40 
pounds  to  the  ream,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  20  pounds 
and  not  over  30  pounds  to  the  ream,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  other  papers  known  as  wrapping  paper,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  the  above,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Novelty  wrapping  papers  containing  designs  and  characters  are 
now  being  produced  in  this  country,  both  with  and  without  patents, 
that  must  compete  with  foreign-made  papers  of  like  character. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  can  produce  these  papers  and  land  them 
in  the  United  States  at  a  price  that  will  not  permit  the  domestic 
manufacturers  to  compete,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nullify  the  value 
of  the  patent  issued  by  this  Government,  for,  owing  to  the  patent 
laws  prevailing  now  in  most  of  the  foreign  governments,  a  patented 
article  must  be  manufactured  in  those  countries  or  be  available  to 
anyone  who  chooses  to  use  them. 

Kraft  paper  weighing  20  pounds  and  under  should  be  classed  as 
tissue. 

INVESTMENT. 

The  wrapping-paper  industry  is  one  peculiar  unto  itself.  It  occu- 
pies a  different  relationship  as  regards  investment  to  production  than 
any  other  industry  in  this  country.  To  build  and  equip  a  wrapping- 
paper  mill  requires  $2  investment  for  each  $1  of  annual  production. 
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This  does  not  consider  timber  lands  or  working  capital,  but  does  in- 
clude all  expenditures  for  development  of  water  power,  construction 
of  pulp  mills  (mechanical  and  chemical),  paper  mills,  etc  There- 
fore, in  order  to  secure  a  yield  of  only  simple  interest  on  investment, 
the  paper  manufacturer  has  to  make  12  per  cent  on  his  product,  free 
ef  all  depreciation,  costs,  etc.  Men  do  not  invest  in  manufacturing 
business  for  6  per  cent  returns.  They  would  not  employ  their  time, 
intelligence,  and  money  at  so  great  a  labor  and  risk  for  so  small  a 
return.  Good  judgment  would  dictate  the  preference  of  lending  their 
money  on  gooa  collateral  for  such  returns.  They  must  see  at  least 
10  per  cent  on  capital  before  they  would  place  their  money  in  such 
enterprises,  in  which  they  are  not  only  serving  their  own  interests 
but  are  public  benefactors,  in  developyiff  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources and  giving  employment  to  its  labor.  To  make  this  10  per 
cent  they  would  have  to  make  20  per  cent  on  their  product,  and  the 
t^esult  oi  recent  years,  as  shown  by  ledger  balances,  shows  this  to  be 
impossible,  in  view  of  foreign  competition. 

In  considering  the  tariflF  on  paper  we  would  like  for  you  to  recog- 
nize the  relation  which  exists  between  wood  and  the  products  there- 
from, and  iron  ore  and  the  products  therefrom.  Whether  converting 
wood  into  ground  wood  pulp  for  paper  purposes,  or  in  convertinjB^ 
iron  ore  into  pig  iron,  the  relation  of  labor  to  finished  product  is 
relatively  the  same. 

From  every  point  of  view,  in  bringing  wood  products  and  steel 

i)roducts  into  their  relation  with  each  other,  whether  considering  the 
abor  expenditure  to  produce  $1  worth;  or  whether  considering  the 
plant  investment  necessary  to  produce  $1  worth,  or  whether  consider- 
ing the  investment  necessary  tor  protection,  the  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terial as  they  are  found  in  the  earth  or  growing  from  the  earth,  or 
whether  considering  the  abstract  aspects  m  connection  with  political 
economy,  it  appears  that  the  duties  upon  wood  and  the  products 
thereof  should  be  greater  than  the  duties  upon  steel  (iron  ore)  and 
the  products  thereof,  and  yet  we  find  that  under  the  present  tariff 
this  condition  is  not  only  i-eversed,  but  most  severely  reversed,  because 
in  some  cases  the  duties  upon  important  heavy  steel  products  are 
three  times  as  great  as  upon  corresponding  wooa  products. 

We  now  ask  that  whatever  duties  be  placed  upon  iron  ore  and  the 
products  therefrom,  correspondingly  higher  duties  be  placed  upon 
wood  and  the  products  therefrom. 

I  have  also  a  paper  here 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  iron  ore  is  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  And  pulp  wood  is  free. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Pulp  wood  is  free.  You  want  50  cents  a  ton  on 
wood  pulp  ?    Is  that  what  you  claim  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  WTiatever  your  judgment  sees  fit  to  give  to  iron  ore, 
we  would  like  the  relationship  of  wood  and  its  products  considered  in 
its  relative  position. 

I  have  also  here  the  views  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Millhiser  on  the  same 
subject,  which  I  will  submit  with  the  other  paper. 

(The  paper  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Millhiser,  submitted  by  Mr.  Marcuse. 
will  appear  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Marcuse 's  statement.)  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you,  on  this  subject  of  wrapping 
paper,  what  is  the  volume  of  the  business  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Marctse.  About  700.000  tons  per  annum. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  About  700,000  tons  per  annum.  That  is,  the  con- 
suuiption  in  this  country  is  700,000  tons? 

Mr.  Marcuse*  The  production  in  the  country  is  700,000  tons.  That 
is  what  you  asked  me. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  importation  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  importation  is  a  difficult  problem  to  reach,  be- 
cause the  wrapping  paper  comes  under  that  indescribable  quantity  of 
**  not  otherwise  specified." 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  that  you  have  no  figures  on  the  amount 
of  importations? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  have  made  some  effort  to  get  some,  and  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  at  some  not  distant  day  to  give  those  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  at  the  time  you  prepared  your  statement 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  was  looking  into  the  subject  or  Kraft  paper,  and 
the  importations  that  I  found  m  one  port  of  entry  gave  me  an  indica- 
tion that  the  quantity  we  imagined  was  being  imported  should  be  cut 
down  exactly  one-half.  The  effect  that  it  has  had  on  the  trade  has  in- 
fluenced the  manufacturers  of  paper  to  believe  that  from  20,000  to 
25,000  tons  were  imported  last  year,  but  when  we  found  out  that  about 
4,000  tons  were  received  at  one  port  of  entry,  we  concluded  that  from 
10,000  to  12,000  tons  were  the  receipts  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  the  production  of  wrapping  paper 
in  this  country  amounts  to  about  700,000  tons,  and  the  importations 
to  about  12,000  tons? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  But  that  is  of  this  one  particular  grade.  This  is  a 
new  product,  that  has  not  only  disturbed  us,  but  has  disturbed  us 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  if  it  was  not  serving  twice  the  duty  that 
our  papers  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  new  product,,  the  importation 

Mr.  Marcuse.  If  it  grows  from  nothing  to  12,000  tons  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years,  in  simple  geometrical  progression,  what  will  it 
do  in  ten  years?    That  is  what  alarms  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  might  be  that  the  market  has  been  already 
filled,  possibly. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  To  draw  it  more  closely  to  your  attention,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  only  the  recent  past  when  you  carried  home  from 
the  first-class  stores  of  your  community  your  bundles  wrapped  in 
Kraft  paper.  Heretofore  they  have  been  wrapped  in  No.  1  manila 
or  fiber  papers  of  American  production.  But  now,  in  all  of  the  larger 
stores,  in  the  larger  cities,  you  find  they  are  working  this  into  common 
use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee 
in  arguing  this  question  with  you,  if  you  will  pardon  me ;  but  I  would 
like  to 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  of  your  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  say,  I  would  like  some  information,  so  that  if 
the  question  comes  to  a  vote  I  can  intelligently  vote  on  the  matter. 
Therefore  I  want  the  irt formation  for  my  own  guidance.  You  stated 
the  amount  of  the  production  in  this  country.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
know  the  total  amount  of  importations,  in  the  line  of  wrapping 
paper,  if  you  know  it.    If  you  do  not,  you  may  say  so. 
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Mr.  Marcusb.  I  do  not  know  it,  but  I  will  try  to  ascertain  and  give 
it  to  you.  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  have  not  been  able  to  give  it  to 
you  as  yet. 

Mr.  IjNDKRWooi).  Is  there  any  exportation  of  this  paper? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Of  our  papers  ? 

Mr.  Ukderwood,  Yes. 

Mr.  Marouse.  It  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Where  do  you  export  it  to? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  hardly  think  of  exporting  now.  There  is  some 
little  exporting  going  on  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  have  you  been  exporting  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Tlie  export  business  for  domestic  manufactures  in 
wrapping  paper  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  a  factor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  can,  I  wish  you  would  give  the  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  As  I  say,  the  figure  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  not 
a  factor  as  to  which  I  could  even  give  you  the  information  you  are 
trying  to  get.  I  know  some  little  goes  to  Cuba,  and  before  Porto 
Rico  was  made  a  part  of  our  country  some  went  to  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Some  goes  to  the  Continent,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do  not  Know  of  any  wrapping  paper  going  to  the 
Continent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  ship  none  to  England? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  know  of  rone  going  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  you  only  speak  for  your  own  house  and 
not  for  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  only  speak  for  my  own  house  and  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  are  unable  to  give  the  information  at 
present  as  to  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  the  volume  of  this  busi- 
ness that  is  controlled  to-day  by  the  American  product  as  compared 
with  the  other? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  put  that 
statement  in,  if  yon  can  get  the  figures.  That  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant propositions  that  we  want  to  know  about. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  do  that  at  a  later  time,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  your  principal  purchasers? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  jobbers. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  do  not  sell  to  the  paper-bag  manufacturers,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Marc^jse.  Some  of  the  paper  manufacturers  do  who  make 
bag  papers.     They  sell  to  the  paper-bag  manufacturers. 

Mr,  BouTELi..  Pome  of  the  class  that  you  represent  here? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  There  is  a  large  exportation  of  paper  bags,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  So  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Boutell.  To  Australia  and  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  made  out  of  your  paper? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  those  paper  bags  that  are  sold  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa  sold  in  competition  with  the  English  and  German 
manufactures? 

Mr.  Marci  8E.  Being  unfamiliar  with  that  branch  of  the  business, 
I  am  unable  to  give  a  reply,  but  there  are  other  gentlemen  here  who 
know  more  about  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  paper-bag  manufacturers  represented  here, 
are  there  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  did  you  say  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Marcfse.  We  are  making  700,000  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  ask  you  how  much  per  cent  of  money  you  are 
making  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Well — how  much  per  cent  we  are  making  on  our 
investment  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  it  is  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  It  is  a  very  simple  question,  and  a  very  difficult  one 
to  answer. 

Mr,  Clark.  Did  you  not  state  a  while  ago  that  you  made  12  per 
oent? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  That  we  would  have  to  make  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Well,  how  much  are  you  making? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  think  for  an  average  period  of  years  if  it  showed 
5  per  cent  net  above  depreciation  and  costs  the  manufacturers  would 
consider  themselves  fortunate. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  from  1897  to  1907? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  that  long,  but  I  want 
to  say  now  that  5  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  per  annum 
profits  that  paper  manufacturers  made  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  after  you  count  out  the  interest,  depreciation, 
and  the  whole  thing? 

Mr,  Marcuse.  After  we  count  out  nothing.    The  interest  is  there.  • 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  all  getting  poor,  then,  according  to  your  own 
tale. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  think  we  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worse  off  now  than  you  were  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  are  no  better  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  made  any  money  in  the  meantime  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not  made  the  money  that  a  manu- 
facturing business  entitles  us  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  a  manufacturing  business 
entitles  you  to.     I  am  talking  about  how  much  you  made. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Well,  I  have  answered  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  money  or  did  you  lose  it  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Some  years  we  made  money  and  some  years  we  lost 
money. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVell,  how  would  it  average,  on  the  whole? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Five  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  last  ten  years  is  a 
fair  average  of  what  the  paper  manufacturers  have  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  if  a  man  did  not  make  12 
per  cent 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  said 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  You  said  if  a  man  did  not  make  12 
per  cent  on  his  investment  in  the  manufacturing  business,  he  would 
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pull  his  money  out  of  the  manufacturing  business  and  invest  it  in 
securities.     Do  you  know  of  any  securities  that  will  pay  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  Marcttse.  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  made  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  sounded  like  that.    What  was  it? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  said  that  in  order  to  make  6  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
tal invested  you  have  to  make  12  per  cent  on  the  production  of  your 
plant. 

Mr.  Clari^^.  And  you  said  that  if  he  did  not  make  that  much  he 
would  pull  his  money  out  and  invest  it  in  good  securities,  did  vou 
not? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No  ;  I  said  that  that  kind  of  a  retuijji  does  not  attract 
men  to  that  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  now,  what  was  it  you  said? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  AVould  you  like  to  have  it  read  again  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  the  same  statement  made  again, 
the  same  as  before. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  have  it  right  here.    It  has  not  been  changed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  state  it  the  way  you  did  before. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  said :  "  To  build  and  equip  a  wrapping-paper  mill 
requires  $2  investment  for  each  $1  of  annual  production.  This  does 
not  consider  timber  lands  or  Avorking  capital,  but  does  include  all 
expenditures  for  development  of  water  power,  construction  of  pulp 
mills  (mechanical  and  chemical),  paper  mills,  etc.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  secure  a  yield  of  only  simple  interest  on  the  investment 
the  paper  manufacturer  has  to  make  12  per  cent  on  his  product,  free 
of  all  depreciation,  costs,  etc."  Then  I  went  on  to  say:  "Men  do 
not  invest  in  manufacturing  business  for  6  per  cent  returns.  They 
would  not  employ  their  time,  intelligence,  and  money  at  so  great  a 
labor  and  risk  for  so  small  a  return.  Good  judgment  would  dictate 
the  preference  of  lending  their  money  on  good  collateral  for  such 
returns.  They  must  see  at  least  10  per  cent  on  capital  before  they 
would  place  their  money  in  such  enterprises,  in  which  they  are  not 
only  serving  their  own  interests,"  etc. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  concerns,  or  firms,  or  corporations,  or  what- 
ever you  are  pleased  to  call  them,  are  there? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  There  are  103  wrapping-paper  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Making  the  same  kind  of  paper  that  you  are? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  of  them  are  making  the  same  kind  you 
make? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  There  is  such  a  diversitv  of  the  character  of  wrap- 
ping paper  that — well,  I  would  say  probaTbly  33^  per  cent  are  making 
the  same  grades  on  which  I  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  are  they  all  selling  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No;  there  is  a  variation  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  compete  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  compete  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  There  is  no  agreement. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  no  connection  with  a  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  None  in  the  world,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  no  "  gentleman's  agreement "  with  you? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No  "  gentleman's  agreement "  with  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  an  "  annual  jubilee,"  too? 
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Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  yoii  talk  business  at  those  meetings? 
Mr.  Marcuse.  we  do  not  have  time  at  those  meetings.    [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not?    That  is  all. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Millhiser,  submitted  by  Mr.  Mar- 
cuse, is  as  follows:) 

VIEWS  OF  MR.  OTJSTAVTTS  HULHISEB,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BED- 
FORD PTJIP  AND  PAPER  COMPANT,  RICHMOND,  VA.,  ON  THE 
STTBJECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  REVISION  AS  REGARDS  THE  PAPER 
SCHEDULE,  AND  THE  RELATION  OF  THIS  SCHEDULE  TO  THE 
STEEL  SCEXDTTLE.  , 

We  want  to  approach  this  subject,  not  from  the  selfish  standpoint 
of  its  commercial  aspect  as  applied  to  the  possible  profit  to  our  par- 
ticular business  only,  but  we  want  to  approach  the  subject  along  the 
combined  lines  of  commercialism,  whicn  is  self-interest  and  patriot- 
ism, which  is  the  altruistic  interest. 

In  doing  this,  the  first  step  is  to  recognize  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  practically  voiced  that  protection,  legitimately  applied, 
meets  their  approval.  We  wish  to  keep  before  us  the  fact  that  while 
underprotection  is  an  injustice  to  the  particular  industry  so  affected, 
on  the  other  hand,  overprotection  is  an  injustice  to  all  of  the  many 
millions  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  realize  that  under  the  application  of  the  protective  tariff  due 
regard  should  be  had  to  strengthening  the  sinews  of  the  country  and 
never  weakening  them  at  any  point. 

We  recognize  that  among  the  important  sinews  of  future  strength 
in  this  country  wood  and  steel  form  important  and  very  far-reaching 
features. 

We  recognize  that  these  two  articles  are  totally  unlike  the  products 
of  the  soil,  which  can  be  produced  from  year  to  year  in  such  quantities 
as  the  efforts  of  man  may  be  stimulated  to  produce. 

We  realize  that  proper  forestry  laws  can  be  made  to  provide  for 
such  a  reproduction  of  forest  products  as  to  make  the  supply  of  such 
products  practically  inexhaustible,  and  especially  so  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  rapidly  drifted  into  extensive  substitution  of  steel 
for  wood  in  many  forms  of  construction  work. 

We  realize  that  the  natural  storehouses  in  the  earth  of  steel  (iron 
ore)  can  not  be  replenished  by  the  powers  or  ingenuity  of  man ;  that 
once  exhausted  they  are  forever  exhausted ;  and  we  realize  that  to-day 
the  nation,  with  its  natural  storehouses  of  iron  ore  exhausted,  occupies* 
a  position  which  places  it  almost  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations  pro- 
vided with  an  ample  supply  of  iron  ore. 

We  are  living  in  a  steel  age,  and  to  preserve  our  supplies  in  the 
earth  is  the  first  duty  in  the  direction  of  protection  which  is  due  the 
American  people. 

We  ask  and  claim  that,  inasmuch  as  wood  does  renew  itself  and 
can  be  made  to  do  so  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  that  as  steel 
(iron  ore)  does  not  and  can  not  be  made  to  renew  itself — we  ask  and 
claim  that  whatever  protection  may  be  seen  fit  to  apply  to  wood  and 
the  products  thereof  still  lower  duties  be  applied  to  iron  ore  and  the 
products  thereof. 
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Not  only  for  the  perfectly  clear  reasons  that  I  have  mentioned  does 
this  policy  impress  itself  and  intrench  itself  behind  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  justice  itself,  but  it  would  also  be  helpful  toward  improving 
the  position  of  each  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  engaged  properly  in  the  struggle  for  advancement. 

It  would  not  only  reduce  to  some  extent,  varying  only  in  degree, 
the  cost  of  every  operation  in  which  one  can  engage  to-day;  but  in 
doing  so,  it  would  also  enable  each  and  every  manufacturer,  who  has 
articles  to  export  or  who  might  be  induced  to  reach  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  articles  for  export,  to  be  put  in  a  more  favorable  position  to 
conduct  his  present  operations  and  to  look  forward  to  increasing 
same  in  existing  and  yet.unexplored  directions. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  wood  in  the  form  of  logs  (that  is  to  say, 
in  its  crudest  form)  is  on  the  free  list,  and  we  do  not  ask  that  it  be 
removed  from  the  free  list;  to  the  contrary,  we  want  it  to  remain 
there,  and  we  correspondingly  ask  that  iron  ore  be  similarly  placed 
upon  the  free  list. 

We  find  that  timber,  when  converted  into  boards  for  building  pur- 
poses, or  when  converted  into  ground-wood  pulp  for  paper  purposes, 
carries  a  dutj^  of  about  10  per  cent,  and  we  find,  that  under  the  ex- 
isting tariff,  iron  ore,  when  converted  into  pig  iron,  carries  a  duty 
of  about  33  per  cent.  The  actual  expenditure  for  labor  in  producing 
$1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  either,  boards  for  building  purposes  or 
ground-wood  pulp  for  paper  purposes — embracing  all  of  the  opera- 
tions from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  production  of  these  articles — 
is  as  gi'eat  (or  greater)  as  is  the  actual  expenditure  for  labor  in  pro- 
ducing $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  pig  iron — embracing  all  of  the 
operations  from  the  ore  in  the  ore  bed  to  the  production  of  the  pig 
iron. 

We  feel  that  justice,  coupled  with  the  best  business  discretion, 
would  leave  thene  duties  upon  timber  products  at  the  existing,  say, 
10  per  cent;  but  would  cMTespondingly  place  pig  iron  below  10  per 
cent. 

We  find  that  the  duty  under  the  existing  tariff  upon  chemical  pulp 
is,  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  practically  the  same  as  upon  ground- 
wood  pulp;  i.  e.,  10  per  cent,  and  we  find  that  the  duty  upon  steel 
rails  is  about  40  per  cent.  The  actual  expenditure  for  labor  in  pro- 
ducing $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  chemical  pulp,  embracing  all  of 
the  operations  from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  production  of  chem- 
ical pulp — is  as  gi'eat  (or  gi*eater)  as  is  the  actual  expenditure  for 
labor  in  producing  $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  steel  rails,  embracing 
all  of  the  operations  fi*oni  the  ore  in  the  ore  bed  to  the  production  of 
the  steel  rail. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  chemical  pulp  be  ad- 
vanced, but  we  do,  in  the  i'  terest  of  ourselves  and  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people,  ask  that  a  corresponding  basis  of  protection  be  applied  to 
steel  rails,  by  which,  we  mean,  to  niak(»  it  less  than  10  per  cent. 

We  find  tliat  under  the  existing  tariff  print  paper  carries  a  duty  of 
about  15  per  cent  and,  we  will  say,  other  papers  about  25  per  cent: 
and  we  find  that  articles  of  steel  nianufacture  corresponding  to  these 
in  their  removal  from  raw  stock  toward  finished  products  carry  duties 
of  at  least  double  these  percentages. 

The  complete  expenditure  for  plant  for  producing  finished  paper, 
embracing  all  of  the  operations  from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  pro- 
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duction  of  finished  paper,  is  $2  to  $2.25,  average,  for  each  $1  worth 
(at  cost  value)  of  finished  paper  produced.  The  complete  expsndi- 
ture  for  plant  for  producing  the  heavy  finished  products  of  steel,  em- 
bracing all  of  the  operations  from  the  ore  in  the  ore  bed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  heavy  finished  products  of  steel,  is  $1  to  $1.25,  average, 
for  each  $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  the  heavy  finished  products  of 
steel  produced. 

Th«  investment  involved  for  a  paper  mill  to  protect  itself  in  its 
wood  supplies  by  ownership  of  either  timber  lands  or  stumpage 
rights  is,  tor  eadi  $1  worth  (cost  value)  of  paper  produced,  as  great 
as  the  investment  involved  for  a  steel  plant  to  protect  itself  with  its 
combined  supplies,  in  the  ground,  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone, 
provided  that  on  die  part  of  the  steel  plant  this  protection  be  ob- 
tained by  ownership  of  the  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  deposits;  but 
if  this  protection  on  the  part  of  the  steel  plant  be  accomplished  by 
leases  based  upon  the  payment  of  royalties  at  the  times  these  different 
products  may  be  mined,  then  the  investment  for  such  protection  falls 
far  below  (or  disappears  entirely)  the  investment  required  for  pro- 
tection on  the  part  of  the  paper  mill. 

From  every  point  of  view,  in  bringing  wood  products  and  steel 

f)roducts  into  their  relation  with  each  other,  whether  considering  the 
abor  expenditure  to  produce  $1  worth,  or  whether  considering  the 
plant  investmwit  necessary  to  produce  $1  worth,  or  whether  consid- 
ering the  investment  necessary  for  protecting  the  supplies  of  raw 
material  as  they  are  found  in  the  earth  or  growing  from  the  earth, 
or  whether  considering  the  abstract  aspects  in  connection  witli  politi- 
cal economy,  it  appears  that  the  duties  upon  wood  and  the  products 
thereof  should  be  greater  than  the  duties  upon  steel  (iron  ore)  and  the 
products  thereof,  and  yet  we  find  that  under  the  present  tariff  this 
condition  is  not  only  reversed,  but  most  severely  reversed,  because  in 
some  cases  the  duties  upon  important  heavy  steel  products  are  three 
times  as  great  as  upon  corresponding  wood  products. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  products  which,  by  their 
nature,  are  heavy  in  gross  weight  in  relation  to  their  co^t  value, 
carry,  by  their  very  nature,  an  innate  protection;  e.  g.,  100  pounds 
of  merchandise,  valued  at  $100.  and  subject  to  an  import  freight  of 
$1,  would  carry  an  innate  protection  of  1  per  cent,  whereas  100 
pounds  of  merchandise  valued  at  $10  and  subject  to  an  import  freight 
at  $1  would  carry  qn  innate  protection  of  10  per  cent.  The  heavy 
products  of  steel  and  the  corresponding  products  of  wood  are  con- 
spicuous under  this  head. 

The  railroad  freight  charges  for  assembling  all  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  afterwards  transporting  the  finished  products — both  of 
wood  and  steel — constitute  a  large  part  of  the  production  co^t. 

Should  the  steel  schedules  be  revised  in  the  direction  that  these 
views  would  suggest,  then  the  railroads,  by  getting  their  steel  sup- 
plies at  lower  prices,  would,  instead  of  crying  for  increase  in  freight 
rates,  in  a  short  time,  no  doubt,  be  prepared  to  decrease  freight 
rates;  and  the  benefits  from  such  a  change  would  not  accrue  to  any 
favored  spots,  but  would  reach,  in  some  degree,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  nation. 

I  can  only  believe  that  the  discrepencies  under  the  present  tariff 
in  the  comparative  treatment  of  wood  and  steel  products  was  due  to 
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the  oversight  in  failing  to  bring  these  two  products  together  and 
considering  their  relation  to  each  other. 

We  now  ask  that  whatever  duties  be  placed  upon  iron  ore  and 
the  products  therefrom,  correspondingly  higher  duties  be  placed 
upon  wood  and  the  products  therefrom. 

Mr.  Elliott.  May  I  say  something  about  that  paper  of  Mr.  Mar- 
cuse,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  if  it  is  something  you  wish  to  state  with  ref- 
erence to  this  wrapping  paper. 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  is.    It  has  reference  to  this  Swedish  Kraft  i)aper. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish,  first,  the  reporter  would  make  this  note: 
Onionskin  paper  is  claspified  as  paper  not  speciallv  provided  for 
under  paragraph  403  of  the  act  of  1807.  It  is  claimecl,  however,  that 
it  should  be  dutiable  as  print  paper  under  paragraph  396.  The  import- 
ers have  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  general  appraisers,  and 
that  appeal  is  now  in  force.  Meanwhile  the  Government  is  collecting 
under  paragraph  402. 

Mr.  Clark.  Before  Mr.  Elliott  begins,  I  want  to  ask  the  last  witness 
a  miestion.    Do  you  ask  to  have  this  tariff  remain  as  it  is,  or  to  raise  it? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  ask  that  the  tariff  on  wrapping  paper  remain  as 
it  is,  but  that  a  classification  be  made  for  Krart  paper. 

Mr.  John  Norris.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  feebly  ask  whether  those 
of  us  who  have  been  waiting  here  all  day  may  not  get  some  chance 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I  feebly  ask  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  wait- 
ing here  all  day  may  get  some  chance  to  be  heard  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  you  will  be  heard  in  due  time,  after 
this  gentleman  has  finished.  Ii  Mr.  Elliott  were  not  heard  now,  I 
presume  the  newspapers  that  you  represent  would  say  we  had  cut  on  a 
man  who  wanted  to  speak  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  raising  it.  He  asks  to  speak,  and  he  will  be  heard  at  this  mo- 
ment. Otherwise,  if  he  had  not  volunteered,  you  would  be  speaking 
now. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  think  this  is  about  the  third  time  he  has  spoken. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  waiting  all  day 
equally  with  you.    Proceed,  Mr.  Elliott. 

FUETHEE  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  S.  EIXIOTT. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  want  to  present  the  following 
arguments  whv  the  present  rate  of  duty,  namely  25  per  cent  on  wrap- 
ping papers  w'hich  are  imported  under  the  style  of  a  paper  known  as 
"  Swedish  Kraft,"  should  not  be  changed. 

First,  the  American  has  been  taught  by  the  Swede  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  superior  paper  with  greater  yardage  from  a  given 
cord  of  spruce.  This  being  true  it  would  naturally  help  to  save  our 
forests.  By  yardage  I  mean  that  this  Kraft  paper  bemg  so  strong 
can  be  used  in  a  much  lighter  weight  than  regular  manila  wrapping 
paper.  Thus  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  equalized  and  not  as  much 
timber  is  necessary  to  supply  the  wrapping  requirements  of  the  con- 
sumer. When  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  manila  paper  began  to 
see  that  the  domestic  user  of  wrapping  paper  demanded  this  Kraft 
paper  they  undertook  to  produce  the  same  article  with  the  result 
that  to-day  papers  equal  to  the  Swedish,  both  in  price  and  quality,  are 
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made  by  domestic  mills.  One  of  the  largest  domestic  mills  is  pro- 
ducing a  superior  grade  of  Kraft  made  from  pulp  imported  irom 
Canada,  which,  coming  across  the  line,  has  to  pay  a  duty  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  freight  to  the  miU  making  this  paper.  But  even  under 
these  conditions,  that  paper  is  sold  in  competition  in  New  York  with 
the  best  grades  made  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  that.  Do  you 
know  the  voliune  of  this  wrapping-paper  business  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  ErjLiOTT.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  importations? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Not  in  this  Kraft  paper ;  no.  It  has  only  grown  up 
in  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  business  if  we 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  last  witness,  and  made  a  specific 
enumeration  of  the  Kraft  paper? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  could  not  hear  his  statement.  Does  he  want  to 
raise  the  duty? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  could  not  understand  myself,  from  what  he 
stated,  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  I  thought  that  possibly  you 
could  throw  some  light  on  it. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  was  so  far  back  that  I  could  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  that  he  wanted  to  retain  the  duty  as  it 
is  now,  but  with  a  new  classification  for  Kraft  paper. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  business? 

Mr.  Elliott.  What  would  be  the  object  of  making  a  classification 
if  it  were  not  to  raise  the  duty  and  bring  it  under  some  other  classi- 
fication where  there  is  a  higher  duty? 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  a  new  classification  would  raise  the 
duty,  as  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Elliott.  You  asked  me  if  it  would? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  do  not  see  any  other  object,  when  they  are  making 
the  paper,  as  I  have  stated  they  are. 

ISfr.  Underwood.  They  are  making  paper  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes.  It  sells  in  New  York  City  in  competition  with 
the  Swedish. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Norris,  on  pulp  and  print 
paper. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  NOBBIS,  CHAIBMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
FAPEB,  AMEBICAN  NEWSFAFEB  FUBLISHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  an  aside,  and  casually  and  inci- 
dentally and  preliminarily,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Marcuse,  who  preceded  me — the  gentleman  who  appealed 
for  a  new  classification  and  a  higher  rate  on  wrapping  papers — was 
the  gentleman  whose  firm  plead  guilty  June  19,  1908,  in  the 'United 
States  court,  as  members  of  the  Parks  pool  on  fiber  and  manila,  and 
his  firm  was  fined  $2,000.  Instead  of  that  stopping  the  operations  of 
these  manufacturers  and  paper  makers  in  fixing  prices  and  in  regu- 
lating output,  they  are  at  it  again.  I  submit  here  a  report  of  the 
Western  Fiber  and  Manila  Association,  which,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 5,  1908,  has  just  advanced  the  price  of  manilas  $3  per  ton  as 
the  result  of  combination.    That  is  merely  preliminary  to  the  other 
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? reposition.  I  submit  also  a  report  of  the  previous  week  of  the 
'aper  Trade  Journal,  giving  a  statement  of  a  meeting  of  bookmen 
to  discuss  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  trade. 

These  gentlemen  come  here,  not  on  oath,  and  make  statements.  I 
seriously  combat  the  accuracy  of  any  statement  they  have  made  to 
the  eflFect  that  there  are  no  combinations,  no  agreements,  no  arrange- 
ments, to  restrict  production  or  to  fix  prices. 

I  will  speak,  practically,  for  all  of  the  newspapers.  There  has 
been  somewhat  or  an  understanding  that  I  shall  open,  and  that  then 
the  representatives  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will 
present  their  side;  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  given  an  opportunity, 
not  to  answer  them,  but  where  there  are  misstatements  made,  with- 
out going  over  the  ground,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  a  good  while  from  now  before  we  get  there. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  NoRRis.  All  right.  In  addition  to  myself,  as  representing  the 
newspapers,  there  will  be  representatives  of  the  four  labor  unions 
which  are  employed  by  newspapers,  and  which  feel  the  effect  of  the 
increased  price  of  paper. 

In  submitting  the  views  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  upon  the  paper  schedule  of  the  tariff,  1  will  attempt  to 
cover  the  proposition  for  free  pulp  and  free  paper  in  all  its  pha?es, 
including  the  de<!eption  of  your  committee  and  of  Congress  by  the 

f>aper  makers  in  1890,  the  failure  of  the  paper  makers  to  give  to 
abor  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  protective  tariff,  the  organization  of 
Caper  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
y  them,  and  their  gigantic  speculations  in  woodlands.  Newspapers 
have  been  made  to  bear  undue  burdens  as  a  result  of  the  advance  in 
1907  of  $12  per  ton  in  the  price  of  paper.  Approximately  1,200,000 
tons  of  news-print  paper  are  used  in  the  United  States  annually, 
costing  consumers  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  per  annum.  As  a  result 
of  the  unjustifiable  advance  of  1907,  one  paper,  the  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican, was  taxed  $()0  000  per  annum.  Another  paper,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  was  taxed  $150,000  per  annum.  Preliminarily  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  because  of  a  labor  dispute  between  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  its  employees,  covering  a  period  of  three  months, 
since  August  1,  1908,  tha  output  of  the  market  was  reduced  about 
105,000  tons.  This  curtailment  of  production  has  been  availed  of 
by  paper  makers  generally  to  mark  up  the  price  of  news-print  paper 
this  week  to  $55  p(»r  ton.  Now  York,  or  $20  per  ton  in  excess  of  the 
price  which  prevailed  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
sidered this  schedule  twelve  years  ago  and  $15  per  ton  in  excess  of 
the  price  Avhich  would  prevail  under  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  ^Tnderwood.  Mr.  Xorris,  if  it  will  not  bother  you,  will  you 
state  before  you  make  your  argument,  so  that  we  can  follow  it  along 
the  line  of  your  suggestion,  what  suggestion  you  make  to  the  com- 
mittee as  to'  our  future  action  on  this  proposition?  Will  you  state 
what  you  desire  us  to  do? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  Let  me  explain  that  in  a  summary  of  about  twenty 
minutes'  duration  I  substantially  cover  all  of  the  ground,  including 
that  particular  point 
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The  Chairman.  What  Mr.  Underwood  wants  to  know  is  what 
amendment  you  suggest  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  know  what  suggestion  you  make. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Free  pulp,  free  paper,  and  reciprocity  with  Canada 
for  free  pulp  wood,  tree  paper,  and  free  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  to  have  all  paper  free,  or  just  news  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  News-print  paper  is  the  particular  matter  for  which  I 
appear. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  is  all  for  which  jrou  make  any  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  all  for  which  I  make  any  suggestion ;  but  it  is 
coupled  with  wrapping  paper  and  other  kinds  of  paper,  because  these 
mills  which  make  the  wrapping  paper,  which  make  manila,  are 
equipped  to  make  news-print  paper;  and  when  they  come  toother  in 
pools  so  as  to  artificially  stimulate  their  production,  there  is  an  in- 
ducement for  them  to  keep  out  of  the  news-print  paper  market.  I 
will  make  special  reference  to  that  later. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Norris  go  on  and  read  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Please  note  that  the  publisher — not  the  laborer,  nor 
the  paper  maker — is  asked  to  pay  this  bill  for  industrial  warfare. 
We  will  show  from  its  annual  reports  that  the  International  Paper 
Company,  with  all  of  its  antiquated  outfit  and  its  five  subsidiary 
companies  that  sap  its  earnings,  has  made  an  actual  profit  of  $8.79 
per  ton,  or  29  per  cent,  upon  all  the  paper  it  has  turne<l  out  in  ten 
years,  and  that  its  cost  of  production  has  been  $30.52  per  ton,  or  $1.51 
[jer  100  pounds,  and  that  its  average  price  during  the  ten  years  which 
lave  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  tlie  Dingley  bill  has  been  $43.91  per 
ton,  or  $2.19  per  100  pounds  delivered,  an  increase  of  $11.91  per  ton 
over  the  price  at  which  pa|>er  was  sold  when  the  Dingley  bill  was 
passed  July  24,  1897. 

Paper  can  be  made  cheaper  at  Millinocket,  St.  Croix,  and  Berlin 
than  m  Canada.  Labor  is  paid  less  here  than  in  Canada,  and  we  hold 
that  the  protective  principle  provided  for  in  the  Republican  platform 
does  not  apply  to  paper,  because  of  this  treatment  of  labor  by  paper 
makers,  and  because  of  this  cheapness  of  cost  of  home  production  as 
compared  with  foreign  production.  We  will  show  that  the  Dingley 
bill  increased  the  duty  on  ground  wood  45  per  cent  (p.  866)  and  on 
news-print  paper  46  per  cent  (p.  1165),  and  that  the  outcome  of  the 
present  policy  has  been  to  increase  imports  of  pulp  and  to  decrease 
the  exports  of  paper.  There  has  been  a  transformation  in  the  paper 
situation.    Instead  of  exporting  paper,  we  are  importing  pulp. 

We  will  show  that  the  import  duty  on  news-print  paper  has  not 
been  productive  of  revenue  and  that  it  has  furthered  schemes  of 
combination  and  criminal  manipulation  of  the  market.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  show  that  because  of  the  import  duty  of  $6  per  ton,  the  price 
of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  has  for  periods  been  raised 
to  a  figure  which  was  $6  per  ton  above  what  it  would  have  been  under 
free  conditions,  and  above  what  it  should  have  been  under  conditions 
that  assume  respect  for  law.  The  paper-manufacturing  business  has 
been  mismanaged,  the  burden  of  which  mismanagement  has  fallen 
upon  the  publishers.  We  are  embarrassed  bv  the  chairman's  state- 
ment that  the  Government's  figures  and  studies  of  the  tariff  are  based 
on  prices  quoted  by  trade  papers,  which  the  chairman  said  on  the  floor 
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of  the  House — referring  specially  to  news-print  paper  prices— are 
"  as  accurate  as  accurate  can  be."  We  are  prepared  to  show  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  such  quotations,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  any  fair  standard  of  comparison,  in  determining  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  did  not  the  chairman  give  the  source 
of  that  information? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Sure 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.  And  did  not  Mr.  North  state 
that  his  source  of  information  was  from  the  trade  journals,  and  did 
not  the  chairman  state  that  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  He  did ;  but  he  also  gave 

The  Chairman.  Then  be  fair,  and  state  the  whole  thing. 
^  Mr.  NoRRis.  But  did  he  not  also  give  it  the  authority  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  his  office,  and  was  it  not  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House — - 

The  Chairman.  What  he  stated  was  that  it  was  taken  from  the 
trade  journals. 

Mr.  Norris.  But  Mr.  Payne  also  said  that  these  prices  were  "  as 
accurate  as  accurate  can  be."  Now,  I  do  not  desire  to  quarrel  with  the 
chairman.  I  simply  want  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  figures 
were  not  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  was  making  a  speech.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  sat  at  the  next  seat,  and  when  he  commenced 
to  speak  on  this  subject  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  handed 
him  the  letter  of  Mr.  North,  which  the  chairman  haa  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  the  chairman  presented  that  statement  to  the  House;  and 
he  stand  by  what  he  said  in  reference  to  it — that  that  is  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  assume 

The  Chairman.  And  no  one  was  deceived ;  much  less  yourself  or 
Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  On  the  contrary.  Do  I  understand  that  the  chairman 
now  says,  or  now  assumes,  or  now  thinks  that  those  figures  are  as  ac- 
curate as  accurate  can  be  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  of  Mr.  North  was  accurate  for  what 
it  purported  to  be.  If  the  trade  journals  did  not  get  it  right,  that  is 
another  instance  of  the  very  small  number  of  cases  m  which  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  make  mistakes  about  statements  of  fact 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  it  is  also  an  instance  of  the  basis  and  character  of 
information  upon  which  Congress  legislates  without  due  inquiry  as 
to  the  source  or  accuracy  of  information  upon  which  it  acts. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  was  not  acting  at  that  time.  It  was 
simply  debating  upon  a  statement ;  but  perhaps  you  had  better  go  on. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

We  will  point  out  the  menace  that  hangs  over  the  paper  business  by 
reason  of  the  attitude  of  Canada.  The  increasing  use  of  water  power 
for  electrical  purposes  as  well  as  the  threat  of  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  wood  have  tended  to  stop  the  building  in  the  United  States 
of  new  paper  mills  to  meet  the  increasing  consumption  (p.  907).  We 
will  indicate  how  every  material  American  interest  may  be  promoted 
by  a  reciprocitv  arrangement  with  Canada  and  with  Newfoundland, 
providing  for  free  pulp  wood,  free  pulp,  and  free  paper. 
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We  invoke  your  scrutiny  of  State  Department  records  which  would 
enable  you  to  obtain  an  accurate  list  of  the  dates  of  meetings  of 
American  and  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Place  Viger  Hotel, 
Montreal,  and  the  names  of  the  participants,  for  purposes  .which  are 
obvious;  also  the  membership  of  a  combination  of  interests  that 
center  -at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  including  the  International  Paper 
Company;  also  calling  attention  to  a  contract  of  10,000  tons  of  Cana- 
dian news-print  paper  made  at  $35  per  ton  for  one  year,  beginning 
February  1,  1908,  by  the  Belgo-Canadian  Company,  of  Shawinigan 
Falls,  with  S.  A.  Cook,- of  Neenah,  Wis.,  president  of  the  Alexandria 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Indiana,  which  would  have  helped  to 
relieve  the  shortage  in  the  American  market,  but  w^hich  was  driven 
out  of  the  country  and  delivered  to  Lloyd,  of  London  and  elsewhere, 
by  threats  of  the  New  York  paper  men  to  destroy  the  trade  of  the 
Canadian  mill  in  the  event  of  its  delivery  in  the  United  States.  Sum- 
mon Mr.  Cook  and  ascertain  from  him  how  much  he  has  paid  toward 
a  settlement  of  that  transaction  which  contributed  to  maintain  an 
artificial  price  for  paper,  and  to  tax  every  American  publisher  whose 
expiring  contract  was  renewed.  Also,  how  the  Canadian  government 
made  a  gift  of  400  square  miles  to  the  Berlin  Mills  Company  as  an 
inducement  for  the  building  of  a  paper  mill  at  La  Tuque,  Canada. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  that  in  1907,  at  a  time  when  the  demand 
was  large  and  production  was  overlapping  consumption,  that  Mr. 
John  A.  Davis  bought  up  over  20,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  and 
starved  the  market. 

We  will  show  that  in  1907,  when  its  total  actual  cost  of  making 
paper,  including  labor,  had  increased  only  64  cents  per  ton,  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  without  jurisdiction,  advanced  prices  $10 
and  $12  per  ton. 

We  will  show  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  producing 
300  tons  per  day  less  of  news-print  paper  than  was  produced  by  the 
mills  which  it  consolidated,  and  that  it  has  either  sold,  leased,  stopped, 
or  diverted  to  other  uses  more  than  46  of  the  111  machines  which  it 
originally  acquired. 

The  paper  makers  lacked  in  appreciation  of  their  obligations  to 
Congress,  because  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  an  industry  which  is  an 
object  of  protection  is  bound  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  consumers.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  recognized  this  obligation  by 
an  expenditure  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  within  a  few  years 
for  new  construction,  but  the  International  Paper  Company,  having 
decreased  its  daily  output  and  restricted  production,  has  proved  itself 
unworthy  of  your  consideration. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  the  methods  of  high  finance  which  capi- 
talized at  excessive  figures  a  collection  of  antiquated  mills  located  on 
exhausted  water  courses  tributary  to  denuded  forests.  The  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  is  capitalized  on  a  basis  which  is  three  times 
that  of  the  cost  of  the  St.  Regis  plant.  It  represents  $35,000,000  of 
watered  capital  which  its  customers  must  carry.  On  a  capital  of 
$69,000,000  it  does  a  business  of  $20,000,000  per  annum  and  requiring 
nearly  three  and  one-half  years  to  turn  over  its  capital  in  manu- 
facturing. 

We  will  show  you  the  depletion  of  our  spruce  supply  and  the  abso- 
lute inability  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
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paper  industries.  We  will  show  you  the  impossibility  of  meeting  this 
situation  by  reforestization  because  of  the  time  required  to  mature 
spruce  forests,  and  because  of  forest  fires,  and  because  of  taxes  on 
standing  timber. 

We  will  show  you  that  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
other  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  have  involved  them- 
selves in  gigantic  speculations  in  woodlanas  in  Canada  whereby 
money  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  expansion  and  better- 
ment of  American  mills  has  been  diverted  to  Canadian  woodlands 
which  can  not  be  made  available  for  use  by  present  owners  during  the 
next  thirty  years.  We  will  give  details  or  the  acquirement  of  over 
12,000  square  miles  of  tracts  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone. 

The  newspapers  represented  in  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  are  divided  about  equally  between  the  two  politi- 
cal parties.  They  represent  many  views  on  many  subjects.  They 
are  substantially  unanimous,  however,  in  asking  "that  the  duty  on 
pulp  and  paper  be  removed.  The  canvass  made  by  the  Mann  com- 
mittee shows  that  715  newspapers  replying  to  its  inquiry,  651  fa- 
vored the  renioval  of  tariff  and  64  opposed,  and  that  the  Republican 
papers  favoring  removal  outnumbered  the  Democratic  papers  which 
advocated  removal. 

Unlike  all  other  subjects  of  tariff  taxation,  users  of  news-print 
paper  can  not  pass  along  the  burden  to  the  consumer.  The  price  of 
a  newspaper,  like  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp,  is  fixed.  A  pubfisher 
can  not  rai^^e  and  lower  his  price  when  the  price  of  news-prmt  paper 
advances  or  falls.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  shift  the  burden  to  ad- 
vertisers because  of  the  methods  of  the  paper  makers  who  make  long- 
time contracts  with  some  newspapers  at  low  prices,  and  refuse  to 
make  the  same  contracts  with  other  papers.  They  also  make  con- 
tracts that  expire  at  varying  dates.  As  a  re,sult  of  this  overlapping 
of  contracts,  it  would  be  rarely,  if  ever,  possible  to  shift  tlie  burden 
of  increased  cost  to  adverti-^ers.  In  a  city  where  a  Hearst  paper  was 
paying  $37.(>0  per  ton  to  the  International  Paper  Company  under  a 
ten-year  contract,  do  you  think  that  another  publication  subjected  to 
a  $i)0  per  ton  charge  by  the  same  company,  could  afford  to  raise  its 
price  or  increase  its  advertising  rates  without  the  Hearst  coopera- 
tion? Could  it  expect  to  obtain  cooperation  under  such  conditions? 
The  proposition  that  newspapers  increase  their  price  as  was  urged 
by  the  general  manager  of  the  International  Paper  Company  (p.  7»^4) 
would  mean  this:  That  every  purchaser  would  pay  1  cent  per  day 
additional,  or  $3  per  annum  for  approximately  20,000.000  copies  per 
day.  or  $('0  000,000  in  all.  Thus  it  is  proposed  that  the  readers  of 
newspapers  should  pay  a  tax  of  $()0,000  000  in  order  that  a  group  of 
paper  makei^  might  take  four  or  five  million  dollars  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  through  the  publishers. 

Newspapers  are  entitled  to  consideration  from  you  upon  that  score 
even  if  you  ignore  the  extraordinary  function  they  perform  in  dis- 
seminating intelliegnce,  in  promoting  knowledge,  and  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  government.  Those  citizens  are  the  best  citizens  who  are 
in  complete  touch  with  the  work  of  administration  and  the  further- 
ance of  the  newpaper's  mission  is  worthy  of  your  serious  effort.  An 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  paper  is  due  to  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  the  people. 
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According  to  the  best  available  information,  it  is  calculated  that 
all  the  paper  mills  have  capacity  to  turn  out  about  14,885  tons  per  day, 
or  4,546,920  tons  per  annum,  as  follows : 

Tons  per  day. 

News 4^200 

Book 1,{K)0 

Boardsl 3,300 

Wrapping  (manila,  fiber  and  straw) 2,  «50 

Writing 1,400 

Roofing  and  sheatlilng (510 

Tissue 290 

Hanging 275 

Blotting GO 

Total 14,S85 

Seven  concerns  practically  control  the  output  of  71  mills  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper.  Their  daily  capacity  may  be 
computed  at  4,M2  tons  per  day,  as  follows : 

Tons  per  day. 

Internationa]  Paper  Company 1,416 

Great    Norttiem 4n0 

Berlin   Mills 225 

W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co 170 

H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  selling  agents 500 

Western  interests  formerly  associated  with  General  Pnpor  Company 729 

3  mills  in  Michigan  and  New  Yorli 120 

Total 3,610 

Pacific  coast  (2  concerns) 280 

Hills  not  primarily  devoted  to  news rjOl 

Scattered  In  7  States .365 

Total 4, 668 

In  any  contest  with  Canada,  the  publishers  who  pay  for  the  paper 
must  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of  that  struggle,  not  the  paper 
makers  who  have  exhausted  the  domestic  supply  of  pulp  wood. 
These  paper  makers  have  gone  to  Canada  where  there  are  from 
200,000,000  to  550,000,000  acres  of  timber,  largely  spruce,  and  they 
have  invested  many  millions  in  Canadian  woodlands.  The  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  owns  approximately  four  and  one-half  million 
acres,  or  nearly  7,000  square  miles  of  Canadian  and  American  tracts. 
The  American  paper  makers  are  importing  free  of  duty  about 
1,000,000  cords  or  pulp  wood  per  annum.  I  am  told  that  23  important 
new.s-print  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  get  substantially  all  of 
their  wood  from  Canada.  The  Ontario  authorities,  to  block  the 
scheme  of  contervailing  duty  which  was  incorporated  in  the  Dingley 
bill,  have  prohibited  the  export  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  crown  lands, 
and  in  that  way  thev  have  deprived  allthe  western  mills  of  a  cheap 
and  ample  supply  of  raw  material.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  tax 
of  05  cents  per  cord  is  imposed  on  all  pulp  wood  cut  from  crown  lands 
with  a  I'ebate  of  40  cents  if  the  wood  is  put  into  manufactured  form 
in  Quebec.  Our  courts  have  decided  that  that  rebate  arrangement 
constituted  an  export  tax  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  pulp  wood  and  you 
have  therefore  imposed  a  countervailing  duty  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Dingley  law  upon  all  paper  manufactured  from  wood  cut  on 
crown  lands  in  the  Province  or  Quebec.  The  burden  of  proving  that 
it  was   not   cut  from   crown   lands   is   thrust   upon   the   importer. 
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The  Canadian  paper  makers  and  the  Canadian  authorities  say  they 
are  annoyed  by  the  attitude  of  the  American  Government.  The 
Canadian  paper  makers  are  clamoring  for  the  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
port of  pulp  wood  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  from  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  They  have  formally  submitted  their  request  to  the 
Dominion  government,  and  the  pressure  from  them  upon  it  is  very 
strong.  Serious  consequences  to  American  paper  makers  are  imminent. 
Every  American  paper  maker  who  testified  before  the  Mann  com- 
mittee agreed  that  the  prohibition  of  pulp-wood  export  by  Canada 
would  bring  disaster  to  the  trade.  It  would  close  many  mills,  and 
would  force  the  manufacturer  into  Canada.  The  president  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  David  S.  Cowles,  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1907,  sent  to  all  editors  of  American  newspapers  a  circular  let- 
ter calling  attention  to  the  Canadian  threats  and  bewailing  the  possi- 
bilities of  what  he  regarded  as  confiscation  of  American  investments 
in  Canada  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  programme. 
That  document  was  printed  in  the  records  of  the  Mann  committee, 
although  an  officer  of  the  International  Paper  Company  asked  that 
committee  to  suppress  its  publication.  (P.  2014.)  That  gentleman, 
Chester  W.  Lyman,  who  is  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  and  who  is  an  agent  of  all,  the  paper  makers, 
took  an  amazing  position  in  another  letter  sent  on  the  day  of  his  re- 
quest for  suppression.  (P.  2013.)  He  said  there  was  an  adequate 
supply  of  wood  left  in  the  United  States  and  that  there  were  unde- 
veloped water  powers  in  the  United  States  sufficient  for  paper  making 
purposes.  He  made  this  declaration  notwithstanding  the  annual  im- 
portation of  nearly  a  million  cords  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  by  the 
paper  makers,  and  the  investment  of  more  than  $12,000,000  by  them 
m  Canadian  woodlands.  In  other  communications  this  representative 
argued  that  the  paper  makers  were  not  primarily  responsible  for  the 
rapid  destruction  of  our  forests ;  that  paper  makers  took  only  3  or  4 
per  cent  of  the  total  slaughter,  and  that  the  wicked  lumbermen  and  the 
folks  who  started  the  forest  fires  were  responsible  for  whatever  damage 
had  been  done  to  the  country's  resources.  Therefore,  it  would  be  in- 
ferred, it  was  not  necessary  for  the  American  paper  maker  to  go  to 
Canada  for  his  wood  supply,  and  upon  that  proposition  we  have 
diametrically  opposite  views  from  the  paper-mill  representatives. 

The  Canadian  government  is  awaiting  your  action  before  decid- 
ing upon  its  course.  If  you  attempt  to  appropriate  its  pulp  wood 
without  some  concessions  to  the  manufacturers  of  that  pulp  wood, 
then  you  invite  a  trade  war.  Here,  now,  you  have  a  distinct  menace 
to  an  important  industry — a  menace  that  would  carry  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  users  of  paper,  causing  violent  disturbances  in  paper 
prices,  and  a  paper  famine.  You  would  put  a  premium  upon  the  de- 
struction of  more  of  our  forests  with  all  the  baleful  climatic  condi- 
tions that  follow  such  shortsighted  methods.  The  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  are  so  extended  and  complex  that  the  in- 
terests which  both  possess  in  mutual  trade  and  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  each  side  for  amiable  intercourse  should  induce  everyone  to  ap- 
proach this  matter  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  neighborly  comity. 
Are  we  to  tangle  our  railroad  interchanges,  our  trade  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  per  annum  with  that  neighbor,  in  order  that  we 
may  more  quickly  slaughter  so  much  of  our  forests  as  remain?  Are 
we  to  start  upon  a  retaliation  and  industrial  warfare  to  insure  another 
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lease  of  opportunity  for  those  groups  of  lawbreakers  who  have  done 
violence  to  every  sound  principle  of  trade  in  their  efforts  to  crush 
competition,  to  restrict  production,  and  to  impose  upon  the  people  a 
monopoly  of  an  article  that  is  essential  to  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge?  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  an  American  Congress 
will  give  heed  to  anj'  such  proposition.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  this  committee  would  approve  of  any  plan  by  which  a  solution 
of  this  situation  would  be  reached.  In  the  recent  political  campaign 
in  Canada  it  was  nnnounced  that  the  govennnent  would  refer  the 
proposition  for  an  export  duty  on  pnlp  wood  to  a  commission  for  ad- 

iustment.  Why  not  utilize  the  information  and  studies  of  your  Se- 
ed Connnittee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  which  has  been  digging  into  this 
matter  for  six  months  and  arrange  through  the  State  Department  for 
informal  conferences?  I  am  confident  that,  as  a  result  or  such  action, 
you  will  recommend  the  plan  outlined  in  IT.  R.  22237,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mann  upon  request,  providing  for  reciprocity  with  Canada. 
That  bill  was  prepared  in  the  State  Department  and  was  passed 
upon  in  the  Treasury  Department.  It^  language  is  that  of  section  3 
of  the  Dingley  bill,  with  the  substitution  of  pulp  and  paper  for  argols, 
etc.  It  follows  the  recommendation  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Con- 
gress, and  it  adopts  the  safeguards  and  precautions  suggested  by  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 
Investigation,  whereby  American  paper  makers  will  be  insured  pro- 
tection from  hostile  action  by  Canada  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of 
anj'^  duty  by  you.  In  short,  that  Canada  will  not  attempt  to  impose 
any  export  duty  on  pulp  and  paper  and  pulp  wood  in  the  event  of 
the  abolition  of  our  import  duty  on  pulp  and  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Mann,  of  Illi- 
nois, by  request? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  request? 

Mr.  XoRRTs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  draw  a  good  deal  better  bill  than  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  will  have  to  reframe  the  Dingley  bill,  then,  be- 
cause it  is  absolutely  the  language  of  section  3  of  the  Dingley  bill, 
which  I  think  you  had  some  part  in,  and  for  Avhicli  you  are  measure- 
ably  responsible,  certainly  as  to  its  phraseology. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  make  a  bill  that  would  insure  much  more 
protection  against  Canada  than  any  j)rovision  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  that  means  a  trade  war,  and  I  doubt  if  even  the 
chairman  of  this  connnittee  Avaiits  to  invite  or  precipitate  anything 
of  that  sort.     I  am  quite  sure  he  has  no  such  disposition. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  do  what? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  to  invite  or  precipitate  a  trade  war  with  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chahiman.  We  are  agreed  on  that  entirely.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  of  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  we  must  carry  the  load,  if  there  is  danger. 
With  your  ideas  about  it,  if  you  should  so  decide,  we  must  bear  the 
consequences. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  my  ideas  are  about  it. 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  we  get  through  to-night 
you  will  be  for  free  pulp  and  free  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  be  disappointed,  as  you  usually  are. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  suggestion  was  made  to-day  that  when  this 
bill  comes  out  of  the  committee  it  will  probably  come  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  bill.  What  have  you  to 
say  on  that  subject,  in  the  light  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Will  you  permit  me  first  to  take  up  the  division  of 
"  labor,"  and  of  "  wood  and  forestry,"  and  then  of  the  tariff,  and  then 
of  combinations,  so  that  I  may  cover  the  points  which  I  understand 
were  deep  in  the  chairman's  mind,  that  labor  must  be  protected  and 
that  the  cost  of  production  must  be  insured  ? 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  Certainly. 

LABOR. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Simple  arithmetic  will  determine  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  paper  makers  have  given  to  labor  any  share  of  your  tariff 
benefaction.  In  New  York  State,  which  is  the  largest  paper-making 
State  ill  the  Union,  the  state  bureau  of  labor  (p.  359)  gathered  re- 
ports in  1900  from  every  branch  of  organized  male  labor  in  that 
State,  and  the  figures  showed  that  2,780  organized  workers  in  '*  paper 
and  paper  goods"  received  less  than  any  other  class  of  organized 
labor  (exhibit).  Paper  workers  received  an  average  of  $10.94  per 
week,  or  $1.82  per  day,  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  combined.  The 
proportion  of  skilled  labor  receiving  $3  per  day  was  less  than  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  employed. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1905  (see  p.  371)  13,364 
persons  engage<l  in  the  paper  industrv  received  an  average  of  $9.06 
per  week,  or  $1.51  per  day,  and  in  tVie  year  1906  they  received  an 
average  of  $1.53  per  day. 

In  the  State  or  Wisconsin  (p.  703)  44  establishments,  employing 
6,384  persons,  reported  that  the  average  yearly  wage  was  $462.01, 
equaling  $1.48  per  day,  and  for  1007  the  pay  was  less  than  in  any 
one  of  me  three  years  preceding. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Washington,  for  July,  1907, 
on  page  3  (pp.  372  and  719  of  Ilcarinfry)  shows  tnat  of  41  industries 
employing  334,107  persons  whose  earnings  were  reported  the  only  in- 
dustry in  which  the  pay  of  labor  had  b?en  reduced  in  1906,  as  com- 
pared with  1904  and  1905,  was  paper.  The  hours  of  labor  in  that  in- 
dustry were  also  increased  in  that  year. 

The  census  report  for  1905  shows  (p.  372)  that  65,094  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  paper  trade  received  an  average  of  $9.32  per  week,  or 
$1.55  per  day. 

The  paper  makers  based  their  increase  in  price  of  news  print  paper 
to  $50  per  ton  in  1907,  upon  the  representation  that  the  cost  of 
labor  had  been  increased  50  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  change  of  tours 
from  twelve  hours  per  day  to  eight  hours  (p.  733).  It  now- appears 
by  the  records  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  (p.  1743) 
that  only  29  mills  had  changed  to  the  three-tour  eight-hour  system 
and  that  215  had  continued  on  the  twelve-hour  basis. 

The  data  submitted  by  various  paper  companies  throws  an  inter- 
esting side  light  on  the  relative  pay  of  labor.    At  the  Hudson  River 
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mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of 
paper  produced  was  $1.13  per  ton  less  under  the  eight-hour  system 
than  under  the  twelve-hour  system,  and  that  fact  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  found  in  the  reports  of  the  paper  companies  would 
confirm  the  belief  that  better  paid  labor  is  the  cheaper  labor  in  the 
long  run. 

The  Remington-Martin  Company  figures  of  labor  cost  for  the  year 
1907,  while  approximating  those  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany for  the  same  year  were  less  than  in  the  year  190i),  when  the 
twelve-hour  system  prevailed.  The  total  cost  of  labor  in  all  of  the 
mills  of  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the  year  1907  under  the 
3-tour  system  increased  only  34  cents  per  ton  over  the  cost  of  1903, 
and  only  G6  cents  per  ton,  or  8  per  cent  (not  oO),  over  the  cost  of 
1905,  when  the  twelve-hour  system  prevailed  (p.  1977). 

The  cost  sheets  slibmitted  by  various  paper  companies  to  the  Mann 
committee  for  the  year  1907  showed  extraordinary  discrepancies,  as 
follows : 

Labor  cost 
per  ton. 

Gonid  (New  York)  mill,  12-hoiir  system $8.53 

Cloquet  mUl  (Minnesota),  12-hour  system 11.57 

Park  FaUs  (Wisconsin),  12-lioiir  system 10.56 

Remington-Martin  (New  York),  8-liour  system 8.53 

International  Paper  Company    (New  York  and  New  England),  8-hour 

system 8.  52 

It  would  appear  from  these  tigiires  that  the  western  paper  mills 
could  not  make  paper  as  cheaply  as  eastern  mills,  and  the  eastern 
mills,  working  on  the  eight-hour  S3'stem  could  show  a  saving  of  from 
$2  to  $3  per  ton  in  the  comparisons.  It  is  possible  that  the  excessive 
labor  cost  of  the  western  paper  mills  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  em- 
ploy boys  to  operate  their  paper  machines.  The  Mann  committee  in  its 
visits  to  over  19  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  found  very 
few  grown  men.  It  saw  many  15-year-old  boys  who  were  working 
thirteen  hours  for  six  nights.  At  one  mill,  Combined  Locks  (p.  2103), 
the  night  force  worked  fourteen  hours.  Two  15-year-old  boys  at  one 
mill  in  Neenah,  Wis.,  were  working  as  members  of  the  crew  on  a 
paper  machine  at  the  rate  of  8 J  cents  and  10  cents  an  hour,  respec- 
tively. Workers  in  George  A.  Whiting's  mill  at  that  place  received 
pay  varying  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  day.  Women,  who  were  sort- 
ing rags,  were  paid  $4.50  per  week  by  men  who  pose  as  leading  citi- 
zens. Paper-mill  workers  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  were  paid  14J 
cents  per  hour  for  sixty-fivT  hours  per  week,  or  $9.5*2  per  wei^v. 

Mr.  Cowles,  the  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, had  declared  to  Congress  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  paper 
mills  had  increased  from  30  to  70  per  cent  in  ten  years,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  this  increase  had  taken  place  in  past  two  years;  but 
when  the  labor  cost  figures  of  his  own  mill  were  dissected  it  appeared 
that  the  labor  cost  was  12.21  cents  per  100  pounds  in  December,  1906, 
under  the  twelve-hour  system,  and  12.68  cents  in  December,  1907, 
under  the  eight-hour  system,  an  increase  of  less  than  4  per  cent  (not 
30  nor  70)  in  his  mill. "  Comparative  tables  printed  in  the  Paper  Mill 
of  July  6,  1907,  showing  the  operations  oi  a  typical  paper  mill  in 
the  West,  disclosed  the  fact  that  its  labor  cost  had  increased  less  than 
2  per  cent  in  ten  years.  There  were  numerous  factors  that  contrib- 
uted to  keep  down  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  paper.    The  width 
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of  machines  had  increased  in  ten  years  from  100  and  120  to  150  and 
IGO  inches;  their  speed  had  increased  from  350  and  400  feet  to  550 
and  (500  feet.  The  daily  product  of  a  paper  machine  had  been  in- 
creased from  20  tons  to  45  tons.  The  labor  mill  workers  contend,  and 
with  some  justification,  that  the  pulp  mill  will  grind  more  pulp  when 
the  men  work  eight  hours  than  when  they  work  twelve  hours. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  comparative  pay  of  paper-mill  labor  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  I  refer  you  to  the  statement  of  George 
Chahoon,  jr.,  manager  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  of  Canada 
(p.  805),  and  of  Mr.  Carl  Riordon,  of  the  Kiordon  Paper  Mills,  of 
Merriton  and  Hawkesbury,  Ontario  (p.  805),  and  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Lynch, 
of  Minneapolis,  who  testified  in  October,  and  of  Mr.  Cowles,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  (p.  908),  all  of 
whom  said  that  the  Canadian  mills  pay  as  high  and  higher  wagjes 
than  are  paid  in  the  United  States.  Practically  all  skilled  labor  in 
the=;e  mills  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  the  inducement  of 
higher  pay  must  be  made  to  attract  them  there. 

In  comparing  relative  pay  with  Canada.  Mr.  Cowles  said:  "If 
anything,  I  should  say  that  labor  is  higher  in  Canada  than  it  is  in 
the  United  States." 

The  CiJAiHMAN.  Do  you  mean  skilk^l  labor? 

Mr.  CovvLKs.  I  moan  skilled  labor  anil  clioai)  labor,  both.  That  was  not 
formerly  so,  but  it  ifi  ho  to-day.  That  is  my  own  experience  and  my  own  ob- 
servation. 

Consul  Worman,  of  Three  Hirers  (\).  191)1),  reported  to  the  State 
Department  that  "  labor  in  the  Canadian  mills  is  as  high  as  in  the 
United  States,  yea,  oftentimes  even  higliL'r.  The  skilled  nieehanics 
are  Americans  wlio  receive  higher  wages  as  an  iiulucement  to  leave 
their  home  and  country.'' 

More  than  100,000  newsjoaper  enii)loyees  have  sent  appeals  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  asking  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  pulp 
and  paper.  Upon  what  theory  can  you  claim  to  give  protection  and 
benefaction^  to  pa[HM--inill  employees  who  do  not  treat  their  labor 
properly,  while  you  refuse  it  to  newspaper  publishers  who  pay  to 
their  employees  an  average  wage  that  is  about  three  times  the  amount 
paid  by  the  paper  makers?  The  entire  amount  paid  to  paper-mill 
labor  ])rodncing  news-print  paper  will  not  exceed  $9,000,000  per 
annum,  let  the  paper  makers  who  profess  such  anxiety  for  their 
labor  ask  you  to  add  to  the  lo?-'Sp<;  of  compositors,  pressmen,  and  stere- 
otypers,  and  photo-engravers,  whose  enforced  idleness  in  the  last  year, 
partially  because  of  the  high  price  of  papt^r  and  its  reduced  consump- 
tion, will  more  than  equal  the  total  pay  of  these  paper-mill  employees. 

Instead  of  giving  to  labor  the  rewards  which  protection  was  de- 
signed to  confer,  the  ])aper  makers  have  treated  their  labor  >vorse 
than  any  other  industry  lias  done.  Since  the  1st  of  August,  1908,  a 
protracted  stru^rgle  was  carried  on  between  the  International  Paper 
Companv  and  its  employees  over  a  question  of  a  reduction  of  5  per 
cent  m  wages — ^the  contest  entailing  a  loss  in  labor  and  other  items 
exceeding  $1,000,000,  all  of  which  must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the 
newspaper  publishers,  under  the  j^rovisions  of  your  tariff  schedule. 

WOOD. 

I  now  approach  the  subject  of  wood  and  forestry. 
In  presenting  estimates  of  standing  timber  in  the  United  States,  I 
do  so  with  misgivings  of  the  accuracy  of  every  government  estimate 
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in  that  direction.  Two  recent  experiences  of  the  worthlessneas  of 
such  statements  make  me  incredulous  of  all  of  them.  Subject  to  this 
reservation,  I  state  that  spruce  constitutes  70  per  cent  of  the  wood 
used  in  paper  making.  Government  reports  of  190G  declare  that  the 
State  of  Maine  supplied  over  one-third  of  the  spruce  used,  and  more 
than  double  the  quantity  furnished  by  its  closest  competitor,  the  State 
of  Washington.  The  spruce  of  New  York  State  has  fallen  off  re- 
cently, and  that  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  has  decreased  about 
one-half  since  1899.  These  four  States  in  the  Northeast  furnished  60 
per  cent  of  the  timber,  Washington  and  Oregon  20  per  cent,  the  Vir- 
ginias 10  per  cent,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  10  per  cent.  The  State 
of  Minnesota,  about  whose  supply  of  spruce  much  has  been  said,  sup- 
plied only  one-sixtieth  of  the  total  cut.  About  three-fifths  as  much 
spruce  was  used  for  pulp  as  for  lumber  in  the  United  States  in  lOOG. 
!Paper  makers  cut  over  l,830square  miles  every  year  to  provide  wood  for 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  We  import  from  Canada  for  the  same  purpose 
the  timber  trom  338  square  miles,  so  that  our  paper  mills  strip  alto- 
gether 2,168  square  miles  every  year.  Of  this  stripping,  approxi- 
mately one-third,  or  700  square  miles,  is  for  mechanical  ground  wood 
and  two-thirds,  or  1,400  square  miles,  is  for  chemical  pulp. 

New  York  State  consumes  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  cords  of 
wood  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
Maine,  which  ranks  next.  The  amount  of  pulp  wood  u?ed  in  the 
United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1907,  reported  by  250  mills,  was 
approximately  4,000.000  cords.  (See  p.  1428  of  Plearings.)  Forty-five 
per  cent  of  this  quantity  was  domestic  spruce  and  23  per  cent  spruce 
imported  from  Canada.     Fifteen  per  cent  was  hemlock,  9  per  cent 

Eoplar,  and  8  per  cent  was  said  to  be  made  up  of  pine,  cottonwood, 
alsam,  and  other  woods. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  pointed  out  (Bulletin  77)  that  the  inroad 
into  the  remaining  supply  of  spruce  is  rapid,  and  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  much  of  the  stand  into  extensive  holdings  of  pulp  manufac- 
turers explains  a  substantial  ri.se  in  the  cost  of  lumber  stumpage.  I 
hesitate  to  give  estimates  of  standing  spruce,  because  estimates  and 
conditions  vary  widel3\ 

The  fact  that  the  principal  users  of  spruce  have  bou*rht  over  12.000 
square  miles  of  timber  tracts  in  the  Province  of  Quebec*  alone  would 
indicate  their  fear  of  a  shortage,  though  ovidonces  of  a  gigantic 
speculation  in  woodlands  are  numerous  and  strong.  Tiio  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  with  approximately  7.000  square  miles,  or 
four  and  a  half  million  acres,  of  timber  lands  under  its  controL  turns 
out  about  1,600  tons  of  paper  per  day.  The  vice-president  of  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company  has  laid  it  down  as  an  accepted 
formula  of  the  trade  that  1,000  acres  of  spruce  will  produce  per- 
petually enough  wood  to  turn  out  one  ton  of  paper  per  day.  Forester 
Rnchot  (see  p.  1370  of  Hearings)  was  inclined  to  look  upon  this 
basis  of  computation  as  correct.  Applying  the  formula  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company's  holdings,  it  would  appear  that  that  com- 
pany has  ac(j[uired  about  three  times  the  area  necessary  for  a  per- 
petual supply  on  the  basis  of  its  present  production.  If  the  company 
should  cut  its  pulp-wood  supply  from  its  own  lands,  there  might  be 
some  justification  for  a  contention  that  that  immense  acreage  was 
necessaiy  to  safeguard  its  future  supply.  But  it  cuts  from  its  own 
lands  only  25  per  cent  of  the  wood  it  uses  (see  p.  1055  of  Hearings), 
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buying  75  per  cent  upon  the  market.  It  therefore  cuts  only  one- 
twelfth  of  that  which  its  acreage  would  permit,  and  it  is  obviously 
engaged  in  the  business  of  speculating  in  woodlands  instead  of 
making  paper.  A  confirmation  of  this  view  of  its  methods  is  shown 
in  the  statement  it  submitted  to  the  Mann  committee  (see  p.  1020  of 
Hearings),  wherein  it  claimed  that  it  had  woodlands  worth  $13,493,- 
315,  though  its  annual  statement  for  June  30,  1908,  placed  the  book 
value,  and  assumedly  the  actual  cost  value,  of  these  woodlands  at 
$3,697,560,  showing  an  estimated  profit  of  nearlv  ten  million  dollars 
on  that  speculation.  Every  purchaser  of  paper  from  that  company  is 
forced  to  pay  approximately  2^  cents  per  100  pounds  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  carrying  charges  of  that  venture.  '  Incidentally, 
I  may  point  out  that  in  the  valuation  of  its  properties  (see  p.  1029 
of  Hearings)  it  claimed  that  it  had  194,592  horsepower  of  unde- 
veloped water  powers  which  it  valued  at  $9,729,600.  Here  is  another 
venture  to  which  paper  users  must  contribute  for  currying  purposes, 
these  undeveloped  water  powers  and  the^e  vast  timber  tracts  having 
been  acquired  to  stop  others  from  competing  with  it  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  ask  if  you  refer  to  the  35,000,000  of  which  yon 
spoke  a  while  ago  as  undeveloped  water  power? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  no — no !    That  has  been  worked  to  the  limit 

The  worst  phase  of  its  business  is  the  use  of  adjunct  companies  to 
hide  its  actual  operations.  It  buys  much  of  its  wood  from  the  St. 
Maurice  Lumber  Company,  in  Canada,  which  it  owns  and  controls.  It 
has  three  or  four  adjunct  companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  completely  baffle  an  audit  of  its  wood  accounts.  These  adjunct 
companies  are:  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company,  Champlain  Realty 
Company,  Michigan  Pulp  Wood  Company,  American  Realty  Com- 
pany, and  Miramichi  Lumber  Company. 

In  shipping  pulj:)  wood  from  Canada  it  has  not  had  any  incentive 
to  undervalue  the  export  because  there  was  no  duty  upon  it.  For 
years,  the  International  Paper  Company  has  been  certifying  to  the 
Canadian  government  that  the  pulp  wood  shipped  by  it  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  was  valued  at  less  than  $5  per  cord.  The  values 
fixed  by  paper  makers  upon  all  the  pulp  wood  send  out  from  Canada 
have  been  as  follows: 

Per  cord. 

iO(i:>_... |4.:^8 

v.)m 4.31 

V.m 4.37 

These  figures,  which  show  an  actual  reduction  in  value  in  1907  as 
compared  with  1905,  throw  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  that  company's 
figures  of  cost  and  profit,  and  suggest  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  of 
the  subsidiary  company  to  the  parent  concern.  Indeed,  they  may 
affect  its  cost'  fipures  at  some  mills  to  the  extent  of  $3  per  ton,  and 
disprove  the  claim  of  increased  cost  of  wood.  I  am  unable  to  fathom 
the  purposes  of  a  management  which  pays  high  prices  to  outsiders 
for  its  wood  supply  while  refusing  to  cut  timber  from  its  own  cheap 
lands,  which  are  inventoried  at  less  than  $1.70  per  acre.  Neither  can 
I  understand  the  craze  for  woodlands  which  it  developed  in  the  year 
1907,  because  (see  p.  488  of  Hearings)  in  fourteen  months  prior  to 
January  1,  1908,  it  acquired  2,000  square  miles  of  additional  acreage. 
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Altogether,  the  International  Paper  Company  had  cut  (),418,512 
cords  from  timber  lands  in  Canada  to  January  1,  1808. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  International  Paper  Company  has  400 
square  miles  (see  p.  1124  of  Hearings)  of  spruce,  of  which  100  square 
miles  is  virgin  timber.  In  Vermont  it  has  121  square  miles  (see  p. 
1130  of  Hearings),  and  in  New  Hampshire  200  square  miles,  of 
which  80  square  miles  is  virgin  timber.  For  some  extraordinary  and 
unexplained  reason  the  International  Paper  Company  is  allowing 
that  virgin  timber  to  remain  imcut.  A  virgin  forest  never  grows. 
Every  dictate  of  good  forestry  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  cutting 
out  the  mature  timber  and  thereby  gaining  4  or  5  per  cent  per  annum 
from  the  growth  of  that  which  is  allowed  to  "remain.  The  policy  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  in  these  matters  is  beyond  explana- 
tion. Certainly,  the  users  or  paper  are  made  to  suffer  by  reason  of 
the  withdrawal  of  these  vast  areas  from  the  market  and  the  inevitable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  stumpage.  The  officers  of  the  paper  company 
comfort  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  lands  which  were  reported 
to  be  worth  $10  per  acre  ten  years  ago  are  now  worth  $27.50  to  $30 
per  acre  (see  p.  1131  of  Hearings),  but  those  valuations  are  purely 
fanciful  and  are  the  results  of  the  artificial  stimulation  which  pulp 
manufacturers  have  given  to  values.  Eight  or  ten  paper  makers 
own  over  1,140  square  miles  of  spruce  forests  in  the  Adirondacks. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  400  square  miles;  Finch, 
Pruyn  &  Co.  (affiliated  with  the  International  Paper  Company), 
220;  Gould  Paper  Company,  170;  St.  llegis  Paper  Company,  100; 
Racquette  River  Company,  140;  Schroon  River  Paper  Company,  16; 
J.  &  J.  Rogers  Paper  Company,  47;  Dexter  Sulphite  Company,  47; 
hunting  preserves  tor  individuals,  1,500;  New  York  State  Forest  Re- 
serve. 2,700;  a  total  of  4,340. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulj)  wood  from 
Canada  would  mean  the  prompt  destruction,  not  of  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
our  forests,  as  paper  makei-s  would  have  us  believe,  but  of  25  per  cent, 
or  1,100  square  miles,  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Mr.  Pinchot  estimates  (see  p.  1357  of  Hearings)  that  the  available 
supply  of  pulp-wood  timl)er  in  the  United  States  will  last  as  follows: 
New  York,  eight  and  one-half  years;  Pennsylvania,  nine  vears;  Min- 
nesota, nine  years;  Vermont,  eleven  years;  New  Hamjxshire,  tw^enty- 
five  years;  Maine,  twenty-eight  and  one-half  years. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  say  what  the  Mann  committee  found  when 
it  undertook  to  ascertain  the  jjossibilities  of  rcforestization.  I  know 
it  went  to  the  West,  where  the  supply  from  Ontario  had  already  been 
stopped  and  where  sawmills  had  been  abandcmed  because  owners 
found  the  Ontario  law  made  relocation  necessary  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Georgian  Bay.  Practically  all  spruce  in  Wisconsin  has  boen 
cut  out.  In  Slinnesota  the  spruce  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  small 
in  size  and  requiring  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  to  reach  maturity  and  a  diameter  of  10  inches,  whereas  in 
the  State  of  Maine  the  pulp  men  say  they  do  not  cut  anything  less 
than  14  inches.  A  visit  to  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
disclosed  a  ridiculous  aspect  to  their  pulp  supply.  In  many  cases  they 
are  adjuncts  of  lumbering  operations,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Weyerhaniser's 
investment  at  Cloquet  and  the  Walker-Nelson  investment  at  Little 
Falls.    Disks  cut  from  pulp  wood  in  Minnesota  mills  showed  that  the 
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6-inch  pulp  wood  counted  65  rings.  Much  of  the  wood  was  less  than 
that  diameter,  and  Mr.  Mann  brought  back  from  Cloquet  a  specimen 
piece  of  pulp  wood  no  larger  than  a  baseball  bat,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  pulp  grinder.  To  reach  bodies  of  spruce  that  would 
average  10  inches  the  committee  passed  through  miles  upon  miles  of 
burned  forests,  some  burned  in  the  spring  of  1908,  some  in  the  fall  of 
1907,  and  some  in  the  spring  of  1907.  It  was  admitted  by  the  lumber 
cruisers  who  accompanied  the  committee  that  the  fire  in  the  spring  of 
1907  liad  been  started  In^  the  lumber  men  to  burn  up  their  slashmgs 
and  had  become  too  much  for  them. 

Wlien  Mr.  A\"eyerh abuser,  of  St.  Paul,  the  largest  lumber  operator  in 
the  country,  was  asked  about  the  possibilities  of  reforestization,  he 
said  that  it  was  impossible  for  individuals  because  of  the  constantly 
recurring  forest  fires  and  because  of  the  time  required  to  mature  the 
trees,  and  because  of  the  taxes  on  standing  timber  which  would  eat 
up  the  principal  before  the  new  growth  could  reach  maturity. 

Forester  Pinchot  submitted  to  the  Mann  committee  tables  based 
on  actual  measurements  of  timber  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  the  fact  that  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years  must 
elapse  before  a  second  crop  of  spruce  timber  could  be  obtained,  and 
that  period  was  dependent  upon  the  observance  of  forestry  condi- 
tions and  a  restriction  of  cutting  to  10  inches  minimum.  To  obtain 
spruce  from  seeds  planted  in  the  forests  would  require  between-  sev- 
enty-five and  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  IMnchot  stated  that  the  cutting 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  was  destructive  rather  than  con- 
servative because  large  and  small  timber  is  taken  and  little  is  left  for 
a  future  crop.  Testimony  given  to  the  Mann  committee  showed  that 
in  the  West  lumbeiinen  cut  everything  clean,  leaving  nothing  to 
grow  for  the  second  crop.  Many  States  are  putting  a  premium  upon 
the  destruction  of  their  f(u-ests  by  taxing  the  standing  timber.  In 
Montana,  it  was  stated  the  Government  had  adopted  regulations 
which  i)r()ni()ted  this  butchery.  It  will  be  necessary  to  move  paper 
mills  across  the  border  or  to  the  Pacific  coast  where  there  are  su]>plics 
of  spruce,  if  policies  advocated  by  paper  men  inviting  the  prohibi- 
tion of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  are  adopted. 

In  estimating  the  Canadian  sup])ly  upon  admittedly  indefinite 
(lata  of  the  two  countries,  Mr.  Pinchot  calculated  that  Canada  had 
from  two  to  three  times  tlie  amount  of  spruce  pulp  wood  that  we 
have  in  this  country  (p.  1357).  Canadian  pulp- wood  estimates  vary. 
Broadly  sj.eaking,  it  has  been  claimed  that  there  are  spruce  forests 
extending  from  Cape  Hamilton,  in  Labrador,  to  the  Yukon,  and 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  north  to  Hudson  Bay;  that  if  the  United 
States  did  not  cut  another  stick  of  pulp  wood  for  200  years,  and  the 
Canadian  trees  should  sto])  growing  and  renuiin  in  their  present  con- 
dition, there  would  be  enough  pulp  wood  available  to  keep  us  going 
for  more  than  200  years.  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  of  the  geological  survey 
of  Canada,  says  the  forest  areas  of  Canada  measure  2,600,000  square 
miles,  of  which  half  are  in  pulp  wood.  This  area  computed  on  the 
basis  of  four  cords  of  pulp  wood  to  an  acre  would  yield  six  and  one- 
half  billion  cords,  which  would  be  enough  to  last  the  United  States 
for  1,500  yeai's  on  the  basis  of  present  consumption. 
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R.  H.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  forestry  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment, calculated  the  forest  area  of  the  Dominion  at  840,000  square 
miles,  divided  as  follows: 

Acres. 

British    Columbia 182,000,000 

Mauitohn,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  ami  uuorjranizod  territori(»» 180,000,000 

Ontario 40,  0C»0,000 

Quebec 120,  000, 000 

New  Brunswick 7,  500,  000 

Nova  Scotia 5,000,000 

Consul  Worman,  of  Three  Rivers,  said  there  were  745,000,000 
cords  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone.  Americans 
were  the  first  to  organize  milling  companies  to  build  sawmills  in  that 
consular  district.  Their  operations  have  continued  to  this  day,  and 
with  three  exceptions,  the  lumber  industry  of  Throe  Rivers  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Americans  or  controlled  by  American  capi- 
tal. Besides  the  mills  in  Three  Rivers,  there  are  ten  or  more  large 
mills  along  the  north  and  south  shores,  many  of  which  are  controlled 
l)y  American  capital,  and  exporting  their  products  to  the  United 
States  principally.  American  paper  companies  own  more  than 
12,000  square  miles  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  the  list  may  be 
included  the  following: 

Squaro  miles. 

Inteniatlonal  Paper  Couiiiany  (in  one  of  four  land  oJllci'S)    2,597 

Berlin   MiUs 2,402 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company 2,200 

W.  &  M.  J.  Clarke,  of  New  York 702 

Saguenay  Lumber  Company 407 

Bayless  Pnlp  and  Paper  (^ompany 475 

In  addition  to  timber  holdings,  Americans  are  interested  in  water 
powers  on  the  Miramichi,  Jacques  Cartier,  and  St.  Maurice  rivers. 

Consul  Smith,  of  Victoria,  says  American  syndicates  seem  to  be 
successful  in  securing  the  bulk  of  the  standing  timber  in  British 
Columl>ia  in  spite  of  the  keen  rivalry  of  eastern  Canadians.  He  said : 
''  It  is  noteworthy  that  nio^t  of  the  hirge  investments  by  Americans 
in  British  Columbia  timber  lands  have  been  made  by  wealthy  luinl)er 
men  who  now  own  or  have  nuide  their  money  in  large  manufacturing 
enterprises  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  State-.  They  have  literally 
poured  their  money  into  British  Columbia,  because,  as  several  have 
declared  to  the  writer,  they  regard  the  timber  lands  in  this  Province 
as  the  last  that  can  be  secured  at  nominal  rates  on  this  continent. 
As  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  forests  were  forty  years  ago  so  are  the 
timber  lands  of  British  Columbia  to-day."  There  is  an  item  in  the 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  ifanufac- 
tures.  for  Monday,  Se]:)tember  0,  1007,  headed  "  Lumber  in  British 
Columbia,"  which  seems  to  me  incredible,  because  of  the  vast  area 
to  which  it  refers.  It  states  on  the  authority  of  Consul  L.  E.  Dud- 
ley, of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  that  ''  a  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  com- 
pany {presumabl}^  Weyerhaeuser)  purchased  261,000  square  miles 
of  timber  lands,  partly  on  Vancouver  Island,  the  remainder  upon  the 
mainland,  paying  about  $5,000,000  for  the  same,  and  proposes  build- 
ing six  large  sawmills  at  once.  One  American  is  said  to  have  realized 
more  than  $1,000,000  profit  upon  his  holdings  acquired  in  the  last 
few  years.     The  provincial  lands  are  not  sold,  and  all  logs  cut  upon 
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such  lands  must  be  manufactured  within  the  Province.  The  lands 
now  changing  hands  by  sale  and  purchase  came  into  private  hands 
before  the  enactment  or  the  law  now  in  force." 

Consul  Shott,  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  district,  reported  that  nine  of 
eleven  large  sawmills  in  his  district  were  owned  by  Americans  and 
that  fully  85  per  cent  of  all  the  forest  product  of  that  district  was 
manufactured  by  Americans. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion held  in  September,  its  president,  Hon.  J.  D.  Holland,  aflSrmed  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  of  the  Dominion  superintendent  of  forestry 
and  said  the  total  was  enough  to  keep  Canadian  mills  going  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  years.  He  said  that  if  the  United  States 
were  compelled  to  build  mills  in  Canada  or  to  buy  paper  there,  it 
would  represent  over  $500,000,000  additional  capital  in  Canada.  At 
that  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  association: 

The  pulp  and  paper  8€K-tion  of  the  Canadian  Mnniifaotiu'ers'  Association  beg 
to  report  that  at  tlie  various  meetings  of  tliis  section  held  since  last  aiitumn 
the  members  have  been  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  government  of  Can- 
ada be  requestcHi  to  preserve  the  forests  and  conserve  the  pulp  wood  of  this 
country  by  prohibiting?  tl:e  exportation  from  Canada  of  pulp  wood,  and  they  nsk 
the  earnest  assistance  of  the  association  in  their  behalf. 

The  data  here  given  covering  comparisons  of  timber  supply  and 
the  menace  to  American  interests  should  impel  the  American  Con- 
gress, solely  upon  considerations  of  enlightened  self-interest,  to  ar- 
range promptly  with  Canada  for  terms  that  would  be  mutually 
advantageous. 

I  now  come  to  the  section  devoted  to  the  tariff. 

TARIFF. 

The  paper  makers  and  Congress  have  publicly  declared  that  the 
Dingley  law  did  not  increase  the  duty  on  paper.  I  propose  to  show 
that  the  dutv  on  paper  was  increased  in  1897,  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill,  from  $4.11  per  ton  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  to  $(>  per  ton  specific,  an  increase  of  $1.89  per  ton,  or  40 
per  cent,  and  that  the  duty  in  the  year  1907  would  have  been  $5.40 
on  the  ad  valorem  basis  if  the  previous  law  had  prevailed,  an  increase 
of  54  cents  per  ton,  or  li2  per  cent.  Also  that  the  duty  on  mechanic- 
ally ground  wood  was  increased  from  an  ad  valorem  basis  of  10  per 
cent,  or  $1.15  per  ton,  to  a  specific  duty  of  $1.67  per  ton,  or  45  per 
cent  increase. 

I^nbleaclied  pulp  was  increased  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
$3.38  per  ton  specific;  bleached  pulp  was  changed  from  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  $5  specific. 

The  paper  makers  hatl  failed  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  duty 
was  based,  not  upon  the  price  of  the  paper  delivered  at  destination, 
but  upon  the  selling  price  at  point  of  shipment.  When  Mr.  William 
A.  Russell  appeared  before  your  conmiittee  on  December  31,  1896, 
the  price  of  news-print  paper  was  $^35  per  ton  delivered  in  New  York, 
or  $>M).40  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill,  which  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
then  have  fixed  a  duty  of  $4.56  per  ton.  The  paper  makers  then 
asked  you  to  raise  it  to  a  spe(!ific  duty  of  $G  per  ton. 

I  will  repeat  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chairman,  merely  becau!=?e 
it  mav  recall  a  personal  experience.    When  Mr.  William  A.  Russell 
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appeared  before  your  committee  on  December  31,  1896,  the  price  of 
news-print  paper  was  $35  per  ton  delivered  in  New  York,  or  $30.40 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill,  which,  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  then 
have  fixed  a  duty  of  $4.56  per  ton.  The  paper  makers  then  asked  you 
to  raise  it  to  a  specific  duty  of  $6  per  ton. 

In  July,  1897,  within  a  few  days  of  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
law,  I  bought  3,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  from  the  Hudson  River 
mill  at  a  price  of  $32  per  ton,  delivered  in  jN^ew  York,  or  $27.40  f.  o.  b. 
mill,  which  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  have  required  a  duty 
of  $4.11  per  ton,  and  you  fixed  a  specific  duty  of  $6  per  ton,  an 
increase  of  $1.89  per  ton,  or  46  per  cent. 

I  understand  that  no  one  denies  that  the  duty  on  mechanically 
ground  wood  or  unbleached  pulp  was  raised.  However,  it  might  be 
well  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  (p.  866  of 
Hearings),  which  proves  that  the  mechanically  ground  wood  im- 
ported m  1897  was  valued  at  $11.55  per  ton,  thereby  establishing  the 
point  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  10  per  cent  in  1897  was  $1.15,  and 
that  it  was  raised  at  that  time  to  a  specific  duty  of  $1.67  per  ton. 

The  duty  on  print  paper  did  not  produce  any  material  revenue  to 
the  Government,  the  average  collection  of  duties  on  news-print  paper 
for  ten  years,  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  having  been 
$9,365  per  annum.  The  importations  for  each  year  were  (see  p.  880) 
as  follows:  1898,  no  paper  miported;  1899,  no  paper  imported;  1900, 
86  tons;  1901,  18  tons;  1902,  49  tons;  1903,  20  tons;  1904,  1,890  tons; 
1905,  3,316  tons;  1906,  1,788  tons;  1907,  8,738  tons. 

In  six  of  the  ten  years  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  news-print 
paper  was  not  imported ;  an«  I  it  is  obvious  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  duty  on  news  print  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  revenue  tax. 
Practically  no  news-print  paper  has  been  inij^orted  into  tlie  United 
States  except  on  emergency  consignments. 

Mechanically  groimd  wood  for  the  five  yeai^s  reported  by  the 
Treasury  Department  (p.  806)  averaged  67,846  tens  per  annum, 
yielding  an  average  revenue  of  $117,508  per  annum. 

Chemically  bleached  pulp  was  not  imported  (s(»e  p.  866).  The  im- 
portations of  unbleached  pulp  for  five  of  the  ten  years  of  which  the 
Treasury  Department  furnishes  a  record  averaged  31,000  tons,  yield- 
ing an  average  revenue  of  $108,000  i)er  annum..  This  importation 
of  unbleached  pulp  carries  with  it  a  startling  story  of  tariff  demor- 
alization. 

Every  result  that  was  aimed  at  in  the  paper  and  pulp  schedule,  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  new^s-print  business,  has  been  reversed.  The 
importations  of  mechanical  pulp  at  the  end  of  ten  years  are  seven 
times  as  great  as  they  were  in  1898  (see  p.  866).  and  our  exports  of 
news-print  paper  have  diminished.  The  table  furnished  by  the  head 
of  the  export  department  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
(p.  1165)  reveals  a  complete  collapse  of  its  foreign  business  because 
of  conditions  it  had  fostered  at  home.  When  you  considered  this 
paper  schedule  in  December,  1896,  Mr.  Warner  Miller'  told  your  com- 
mittee that  the  primary  purpose  of  any  consolidation  would  be  the  ex- 
ploitation of  foreign  trade.  Subsequently,  when  the  International 
Paper  Company  was  formally  organized,  in  January,  1898,  Mr.  Hugh 
J.  Chisholm  painted  for  the  American  Pajjer  and  Pulp  Association  a 
beautiful  word  picture  of  a  proposed  invasion  of  the  world's  markets. 
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He  counted  $61,000,000  worth  of  paper  business  awaiting  the  Ameri- 
can touch.  He  pictured  the  genius  of  our  manufacturers,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  tap  the  golden  hoard ;  but  we  find  to-day  that  the  Intema- 
tional  Paper  Company  has  abandoned  all  the  trade  which  years  of 
effort  had  accumulatea,  and  we  are  no  nearer  the  foreign  goal  to-day 
on  news-print  paper  than  we  were  ten  years  ago.  Our  export  trade 
of  wood  pulp  has  dwindled  to  half  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago ;  and 
a  great  part  of  that  news-print  paper  export  which  now  appears  in 
the  Treasury  records  represents,  not  a  business  based  on  the  sound 
principles  or  growth,  but  a  purely  artificial  propagation,  fostered  by 
drawbacks  and  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  upon  wood  pulp  brought  into  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  converted  into  news-print  paper  for  export, 
with  comparatively  small  advantage  to  American  labor.  The  head 
of  the  foreign  department  of  the  International  Paper  Company  esti- 
mated these  exports  at  17,000  tons,  though  the  Treasury  figures  (see 
pp.  693  and  1005)  failed  to  reveal  that  quantity.  Those  drawbacks 
for  exportations  were  particularly  grievous  under  the  circumstances, 
because  the  companv  was  taxing  local  consumers  heavily  for  the  paper 
it  sold  to  them  under  the  plea  that  it  did  not  have  enough  paper  to 
go  round.  To  that  extent  the  Government  was  placing  a  premium 
upon  the  paper  famine,  though  a  New  York  speculator  was  the  prin- 
cipal doer  of  harm  in  that  direction. 

Turning  to  the  study  of  the  cost  of  productiim,  we  find  a  variety 
of  material  on  wliich  to  base  a  comparison.  On  February  18,  1907, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Bpothj  of  Ottawa,  sold  paper  to  the  International  Paper 
Company  at  $33  per  t<m  (p.  1157).  The  Laurentide  Paper  mill  made 
apparent  profits  of  $500,28().97  during  that  year  on  all  its  business, 
but  this  included  lumber.  Other  Canadian  mills  sold  at  $35  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  mill. 

In  the  summer  of  18i>7,  shortly  before  I  had  bought  3,000  tons,  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  computing  the  raise  of  46  per  cent  on  duty,  I 
bought  from  the  Glens  Falls  niill,  Xew  York.  40,000  tons  of  news- 
print paper  for  the  Xew  York  World  at  $33  per  ton,  delivered  in 
press  room,  Xew  York,  or  $28.40  f.  o.  b.  mill,  which  figure  included 
mill  profit.  The  fact  that  there  were  profits  in  the  operation  of  that 
mill  IS  shown  by  the  millions  bequeathed  by  the  men  who  owned  and 
ran  it.  I  then  estimated  that  the  cost  of  ])roduction  at  that  mill,  at 
that  time,  was  about  $i?l  i)er  ton. 

On  A])ril  14,  1904,  the  International  Paper  Company  sold  900.000 
tons  of  news-print  paper  to  the  Hearst  publications  under  a  ten-year 
contract  at  a  price  of  $37.00  delivered  in  Xew  York,  Chicago,  and 
Boston.  This  price  was  equivalent  to  $33  f.  o.  b.  mill,  and  included 
profit  for  the  company. 

In  the  vears  1900  and  1907  the  cost  of  production  at  the  Hudson 
River  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  was  $27  per  ton 
(p.  705).  In  studying  cost,  the  point  should  be  noted  that  the  Hudson 
River  mill  supply  of  wood  comes  from  Canada.  It  is  brought  by  rail 
from  preparing  mills  in  the  St.  Maurice  River  at  a  cost  for  trans- 
portation of  $3.50  per  cord  of  wood  or  per  ton  of  paper,  whereas  other 
wood  of  the  vsame  company  cut  in  the  Adirondacks  is  put  into  the 
Hudson  River  and  is  floated  past  this  mill  to  other  plants  of  the  com- 
pany at  Glens  Falls  and  Fort  Edward  wdth  very  little  cost  for  trans- 
portati(m.     Then,  too,  wood  has  l)een  shipped  by  canal  and  Lake 
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Champlain  from  Canada  to  those  mills;  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  it  has  been  sent  entirely  by  rail  to  the  Hudson  River  mill. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  International  Paper  Company  (p.  1211) 
indicate  earnings  as  follows: 


Gross  In- 
come. 


189B-1899  (17  months). 

18B0-1910 

1900-1901 ■- 

1901-1902 — 

1902-1903_.- -_. 

1908-1004 

1904^19a> — 

1905-19a6__ 

1906-1907 

1907-1906- - 


$20,956, 

18,707, 
'MJU, 
19,715). 
20,142, 
20,304. 
20,938. 
21,837, 
21,841, 
•iO,71«, 


Exiwnse. 


fl7, 
15, 
16, 
10, 
16, 
17, 

is! 

19, 


061,046 
581,759 
750,245 
818.225 
529,310 
150,531 

6K).n« 

679,296 
000.016 
878,134 


Total  for  10  yean  and  5  months. _ ■    206.846,735       173.088,7^50 


Average  per  annum _ 

Improvpruent«  Improperly  ehiirgwi  to  cost  per  annum - 


19,761.287 


16.616,521 


Deducted  for  taxes  and  Insurance... 
Net  earnings  per  annum 


Earnings. 


$3,895,175 
3,126,876 
3,961,667 
2,901.195 
3,613,461 
3,168.983 
3,268,468 
3,158,520 
2.841,470 
2,838,170 

32,757.975 


3,114,766 
1,000,000 

4,U4.7«6 
188,800 


3,955,966 


The  output  for  the  International  Paper  Company  for  ten  years  has 
averaged  less  than  450,000  tons  per  annum.  According  to  President 
Burbank  (p.  716)  the  company  nas  been  spending  $1,000,000  per  an- 
num on  "  improvements."  The  company  is  including  that  expendi- 
ture for  improvements  in  its  cost  of  production  total.  After  allow- 
ing for  taxes  and  insurance  as  part  of  the  cost,  we  find  that  the  an- 
nual profit  has  averaged  $8.79  per  ton  on  a  basis  of  450.000  tons  of 
annual  production,  and  that  the  manufacturing  profit  has  been  29 
per  cent  on  cost  f.  o.  b.  mill ;  that  the  average  price  for  papor  deliv- 
ered has  been  $43.91  per  ton,  or  $2.19  per  100  pounds,  or  $11.01  in 
excess  of  the  price  at  which  I  bought  paper  when  the  Dingley  bill 
passed.  Further,  that  the  average  cost  of  production  has  been  $35.12 
per  ton  delivered,  or  $30.52  f.  o.  b.  mill.  The  company's  figures  of 
cost  are  based  on  juggled  bookkeeping,  which  added  at  least  $3  per 
ton  for  cost  of  wood  at  many  mills,  and  the  figures  are  also  based  on 
the  production  of  many  mills  which  are  antiquated  and  unfit  for 
news-print  paper  purposes  and  upon  a  costly  method  of  assembling 
raw  nuiterial  whereby  7  sulphite  plants  supply  15  news  mills.  A 
properly  balanced  mill  should  have  grinders  and  sulphite  digesters 
and  paper  machinery  concentrated  at  one  place. 

In  ten  years  the  International  Paper  Company  has  shown  a  dis- 
tinct- recession  in  its  position.  That  $00,000,000  corporation  has  not 
displayed  intelligence  in  its  management.  It  has  attempted  to  com- 
bat every  law  of  trade  and  it  has  failed.  A  company  whose  business 
is  run  on  the  basis  of  secrecy  and  lying  and  deceiving  its  customers 
is  doomed  to  disaster.  The  day  will  come  when  its  bondholders  will 
change  its  policies  and  methods  and  make  paper  at  less  than  $24  per 
ton  and  meet  all  customers  in  the  markets  of  the  world  on  even  terms 
at  open  prices,  free  of  all  combinations,  doing  business  on  a  cash  basis, 
standaraizing  its  output,  selling  its  undeveloped  water  power,  cutting 
wood  from  its  own  lands,  disposing  of  the  acreage  it  does  not  need, 
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encouraging  trade  schools,  and  revolutionizing  the  methods  of  its 
selling  department. 

When  the  company  had  an  opportunity  in  1905  to  borrow  $5,000,000 
on  bonds,  it  spent  the  proceeds,  and  it  took  another  plunge  promptly 
into  a  $5,000,000  floating  debt.  Its  managers  had  put  a  premium 
upon  competition  because  of  their  methods.  Thev  seem  to  be  unable 
to  take  care  of  the  proi)erty;  and  they  beg  the  Government  to  help 
them  maintain  its  impossible  policies.  It  is  a  giant  shackled  by  stupid 
servants ;  but  may  it  not  be  that  a  cori)oration  invites  speculation  with 
its  possessions  when  it  puts  its  officers  in  the  atmosphere  of  Wall 
street? 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  is  selling  to  the  New  York 
World  and  to  the  New  York  Herald  at  prices  which,  including  profit, 
net  it  about  $31.40  per  ton  at  the  mill.  I  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  even  with  those  low  con- 
tracts on  its  books,  was  making  a  profit  of  $4,000  per  day  on  an  out- 
put of  400  tons  per  day,  or  $10  per  ton  profit.  If  we  assume  an  aver- 
age price  of  2  cents  per  pound,  or  $40  per  ton,  delivered,  on  all  of  its 
contracts,  and  a  cost  of  23  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $4.60  per  ton,  for 
marketing  its  paper,  we  will  find  a  production  cost  of  $25  per  ton. 

American  news-print  paper  sold  in  Sheffield,  England,  last  year 
(p.  2020),  on  a  basis  of  $39  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  New  York, 
while  selling  to  New  York  customers  at  $50  per  ton.  In  April,  1904, 
we  called  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  to 
the  action  of  the  International  Paper  Company  in  selling  paper  for 
London  on  a  basis  of  $35  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  while  charging 
local  customers  $45  per  ton;  and  when  I  told  the  Mann  committee 
that  that  same  corporation  had  been  selling  abroad  at  lower  prices 
than  it  had  sold  to  domestic  customers,  it  cunningly  evaded  the  point 
by  furnishing,  not  its  actual  prices  for  special  markets  abroad  at 
particular  periods,  but  it  gave  an  average  price  for  each  year  (p. 
1980).  P^ven  upon  that  table  it  admitted  that  in  two  years,  1903  and 
1904,  it  obtained  a  lower  price  for  foreign  business  than  for  domestic 
supply. 

I  have  eminent  authority  for  the  statement  that  American  mills  can 
make  paper  cheaper  than  Canadian  mills.  I  refer  to  Sir  William 
Van  Home,  the  president  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  of  Can- 
ada, which  produces  ICO  tons  of  news-print  paper  per  day,  or  double 
the  quantitj^  that  all  Canada  uses.  He  said  the  advantage  of  the 
American  mills  over  the  Canadian  mills  was  as  follows :  A  supply  of 
skilled  labor,  cheaper  coal,  adequate  home  market,  cheaper  mill  sup- 
plies, cheaper  first  cost  of  machinery,  cheaper  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance, lower  ocean  rates  for  export,  lower  marine  insurance  on  ex- 
ports. 

He  omitted,  however,  the  most  important  advantage  which  the 
American  mills  have.  Canada  is  handicapped  by  excessively  cold 
winters.  In  the  north  country  it  costs  25  per  cent  more  to  operate  in 
winter  than  in  other  seasons. 

The  head  of  the  export  department  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  Mr.  Chable  (p.  433),  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Scandinavia,  Finland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  are  the  only 
countries  that  can  make  news-print  paper  profitably.  American  paper 
will  command  an  advance  of  from  7^  to  10  per  cent  over  the  European 
make.     Sir  William  Van  Home  furnishes  an  explanation  for  that 
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difference  in  quality  in  describing  the  fiber  of  the  Baltic  product  as 
"  silvery  and  not  making  a  feathery  pulp  like  the  American  product." 
It  is  obvious  that  the  American  paper  maker  is  protected  against  the 
Baltic  paper  maker  by  the  cost  of  transportation  and  by  a  difference 
of  $1.50  or  $2  per  ton  m  quality,  by  better  and  therefore  cheaper  labor, 
and  by  many  of  the  thin^  in  our  favor  enumerated  by  Sir  William 
Van  Home.  The  one  striking  fact  which  stands  out  as  the  primary 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  inability  of  the  Scandinavian  news- 
print paper  maker  to  enter  this  market  is  the  point  that  in  all  the 
e?riods  of  high  prices  in  the  United  States  not  a  pound  of  British  or 
altic  or  German  news-print  paper  has  ever  been  brought  into  the 
United  States. 

The  mills  at  St.  Croix,  Millinocket,  and  Berlin,  which  are  modern 
plants,  can  compete  successfully  with  Canada  or  any  other  mills,  and 
can  make  cheaper  paper.  This  fact  is  just  as  true  to-day  m  it  was 
about  the  j^ear  1807,  when  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm  sold  paper  in 
Toronto  at  an  invoice  price  of  $25  f.  o.  b.  Otis  Falls.  Mr.  Ballou,  of 
Menasha,  Wis.,  who  buys  pulp  wood  for  16  Wisconsin  mills,  indi- 
cated to  the  Mann  committee  (p.  2131)  that  America  can  manufac- 
ture news-print  paper  as  cheaply  or  cheaper  than  Canada.  It  was 
the  action  of  this  single  buyer  in  going  1,500  miles  away  from  his 
western  mills  to  purchase  50.000  cords  of  pulp  wood  that  precipitated 
the  hysterical  performance  in  paper  prices  in  1907,  though  the  most 
serious  work  of  j^rice-raising  was  done  by  a  New  York  speculator. 

The  western  mills  had  been  suffering  from  the  results  of  the  impo- 
sition of  the  countervailing  duty  on  paper.  Their  natural  source  of 
supply  is  Ontario;  and  when  that  Province  prohibited  export  of  pulp 
wood,  you  increased  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  those  mills.  The 
statement  by  him  that  American  mills,  presumably  Wisconsin  mills, 
can  make  cheaper  paper  than  Canadian  mills,  has  additional  force 
because  of  this  extra  cost  of  wood.  There  is  another  disadvantage 
which  the  western  mills  overcame.  The  wood  pulp  furnished  to  them 
is  small  in  diameter.  Much  of  it  is  unfit  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
spruce  tree  in  that  section  docs  not  grow  much  beyond  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  material  used  for  pulp  grinding  will  not  average  6 
inches.  Some  of  it  is  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  makes  extra 
waste  and  loss  in  barking  the  wood  for  the  grinder  (p.  2108).  Some 
of  the  western  mills  are  adjuncts  of  lumber  establishments,  and  must 
take  the  leavings.  Many  of  them  are  one-machine  plants  which  can 
take  only  a  proportion  oi  the  sizes  which  may  be  offered  to  them,  and 
which  lose  a  percentage  of  their  production  when  they  are  unable  to 
fully  cover  the  wires  of  their  paper  machines.  Notwithstanding  this 
difficulty,  the  western  mills  have  made  money  on  prices  of  which  they 
have  complained.  It  required  a  corkscrew  to  extract  from  them 
any  admission  of  financial  gains.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  the  Mann  committee  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  bona  fide 
production  cost  of  modern  news-print  mills ;  but  I  anticipate  that  the 
tariff  committee  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will 
deluge  you  and  it  with  cost  figures  of  machines  that  should  have  been 
consigned  to  the  scrap  heap,  or  turned  to  uses  other  than  the  manu- 
facture of  news-print  paper  in  competition  with  the  fast-running  and 
finely  appointed  paper  machines  of  recent  construction. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  to  ascertain  the  comparative  cost  of  production  here  and  abrqad. 
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We  an*  told  that  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  would 
submit  such  figures.  May  I  deferentially  ask  how  such  figures  can 
be  ascertained f  AVhat  type  of  mill  shall  be  taken?  The  antiquated 
type  or  the  modern  mill — the  two-tour  or  the  three-tour  system— the 
mill  that  makes  its  own  ground-wood  and  sulphite  pulp  or  the  mill 
that  makes  neither — the  mill  that  speculates  in  timber  tracts  or  the 
mill  that  buys  pulp  wood  at  the  market,  owning  no  timl>er  tracts— 
the  machine  mill  that  rents  its  power  or  the  mill  that  owns  its  water 
rights — the  mill  that  can  take  only  particular  sizes  that  fit  an  un- 
usual width  or  mills  with  enough  machines  to  carry  any  sizes  or 
orders?  Shall  we  compare  with  Canadian  mills  or  with  British 
mills  or  with  German  mills?  How  shall  the  basis  of  comparison 
be  established,  and  w^ho  shall  establish  it?  Will  you  select  a  mill 
that  is  run  as  a  news-print  paper  mill  or  one  that  is  a  by-product 
of  a  luuiber  proposition  or  one  that  is  a  consolidation  of  a  number 
of  antiquated  plants  half  of  which  should  be  in  the  scrap  heap? 

Few  of  the  western  mills  own  any  timber  tracts.  The  Northern 
Paper  Company,  representing  a  pool  of  four  mills,  owns  40,000 
acres  in  Wisconsin ;  the  Kimoerly  Clark  Company,  producing  240 
tons  of  paper  per  day,  owns  30,000  acres;  the  Consolidated  Com- 
pany, of  Grand  Rapicls,  owns  20,000  acres.  All  the  21  mills  sched- 
uled to  participate  in  the  western  merger  owned  73,000  acres  of 
timber  land.  These  figures  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  4.000,000 
acres  which  the  International  Paper  Company  acquired  with  bor- 
rowed money.  The  western  mills  have  managed  to  prosper  in  dis- 
regard of  the  assertion  of  President  Cowles,  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  (page  890  of  Hearings),  that  ''nobody  would 
go  into  the  business  to-day,  build  a  new  mill,  who  could  not  first 
secure  an  adequate  amount  of  timber  lands  to  supply  the  mill  per- 
manently with  wood." 

Of  news-print  paper  mills  in  this  country,  50  have  no  sulphite 
adjuncts.  Included  in  that  50  are  D  mills  which  have  no  ground- 
wood  attachments. 

TARIFF    KFJPr    IP    A^IERHAN    1*1110:8. 

Because  of  the  tariff  tax  of  $(3  per  ton  we  have  not  been  able  to  buy 
for  domestic  use  that  Canadian  paper  which  has  been  offered  exten- 
sivelv  at  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  mill  wnthin  the  last  four  months.  The  gentle- 
man's afjreement  or  combination  which  has  controlled  the  American 
news-prnit  paper  market  has  maintained  the  domestic  price  at  a 
figure  just  below  the  importing  point,  which  was  $2.05  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
It  did  not  seem  right  in  July,  1908,  a  normal  season,  when  there  was 
no  drought  and  no  strike,  that  Canadian  paper  should  be  sent  to  Lon- 
don for  sale  at  a  price  which  was  $5  cheaper  than  American  news- 
papers could  buy  from  American  mills  that  had  shut  down  parts  of 
their  plants  and  discharged  their  American  labor  rather  than  cut 
"  agreed  prices."  The  driving  out,  by  threats,  of  10,000  tons  of 
Canadian  paper  which  had  been  bought  for  this  market  by  S.  A. 
Cook,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  abuse  of  the 
tariff  benefaction  by  American  paper  makers. 

During  the  ten  years  which  have  passed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  bill  there  have  been  many  periods  when  the  tariff  has  forced 
an  increase  in  the  paper  price.     I  calculate  that  in  1898,  during  the 
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Spanish- American  war,  newspapers  had  been  taxed  fully  $6  per  ton 
because  of  the  tariff;  that  in  four  years,  from  1901  to  1004,  inclusive, 
the  tax  enabled  local  mills  to  add  from  $2  to  $6  per  ton  to  the  cost  of 
paper ;  and  that  in  1907  and  1908  the  import  duty  has  added  from  $5 
to  $6  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  paper. 

When  the  Mann  Committee  visited  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  Mr.  (}.  F. 
Steele,  the  general  manager  of  the  Nelsoosa-Edwards  Paper  Com- 
pany, compared  the  conditions  of  American  and  German  mills.  He 
said  the  paj)er  makers  of  America  were  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
possibilities  in  the  manufacture  of  paper — that  in  some  respects  thej 
showed  the  traits  of  the  day  laborer — that  the  paper  business  is 
primitive  in  many  places  and  shows  a  lack  of  technical  loiowledge. 
The  Germans  have  visited  the  United  States.  They  have  appropri- 
ated its  ideas  and  have  developed  new  methods  because  of  their  supe- 
rior technical  knowledge.  In  this  respect  the  forces  employed  in 
American  mills  are  lacking. 

I  commend  to  tlie  earnest  study  of  this  committee  the  statement 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  report  29  of  the  Mann  committee, 
wherein  Mr.  Steele  describes  with  some  elaboration  the  primitive 
fharacter  of  the  American  mills  as  compared  with  the  (lerman  mills; 
and  that  becomes  quite  important  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
the  raising  of  the  duty  on  sulphite  pulp. 

In  placing  an  import  duty  upon  pulp  and  paper  you  have  put  a 
premium  upon  inertia.  You  have  given  the  paper  makers  a  false 
sense  of  security  which  has  destroyed  their  initiative.  You  have 
unintentionally  induced  them  to  form  pools  and  to  arbitrarily  raise 
prices  and  to  open  up  the  American  market  to  an  invasion  which  has 
put  at  least  one  branch  of  the  business — that  of  sulphite  pulp— in 
desperate  straits.  Germans  obtained  their  help  from  the  technical 
schools;  and  they  have  not  only  driven  us  out  of  foreign  markets, 
but  have  undersold  the  American  manufacturers  in  the  home  markets, 
and  have  displaced  57  per  cent  of  the  sulphite  in  the  United  States. 
The  paper  makers  who  are  asking  for  protection  have  bf^en  buying 
sulphite  pulp  from  the  foreigner  in  preference  to  buying  it  from  the 
domestic  producer,  and  doing  so  to  the  extent  of  57  per  cent  of  the 
total  consumption  of  sulpliite  pulp. 

The  men  who  have  been  tr^nng  for  more  than  five  years  to  hold  up 
and  tax  every  user  of  sulphite  pulp  and  of  paper,  have  wrought  their 
own  undoing.  They  now  come  to  you  and  impudently  ask  you  to 
increase  the  import  duty  in  order  that  they  may  increase  their  exac- 
tions; that  they  may  have  a  new  license  to  despoil  their  customers, 
and  that  they  may  continue  trade  policies  which  are  imi)ossible — in 
short,  that  they  may  push  water  up  hill.  Visit  the  paper  mills,  as  the 
Mann  committee  has  done,  and  you  will  find  some  methods  which  are 
said  to  be  traceable  to  the  twelfth  century.  Our  paper  makers  have 
gone  to  sleep.  Imagine  a  sulphite  mill  without  a  trained  chemist! 
And  yet  there  are  very  few  sulphite  mills  in  America  employing 
chemists.  Out  of  22  mills  of  all  sorts  which  the  Mann  committee  vis- 
ited, only  4  may  be  said  to  be  approximately  up  to  date.  The  bene- 
ficiaries of  your  tariff  favor  have  allowed  the  world's  market  to  slip 
away  from  them. 

Paper  can  be  made  more  cheaply  in  America  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
possible  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.    We  have  the  materials 
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and  we  have  the  opportunity ;  but  we  can  only  do  it  by  putting  the 
American  manufacturer  on  his  own  resources,  and  by  withholaing 
from  him  those  tariff  favors  which  have  been  an  incentive  to  indo- 
lence. (I  refer  now  to  the  paper  business.)  Withdraw  your  premium 
upon  stupidity  and  ignorance,  and  the  world  is  ours  for  the  paper 
makers  and  the  paper  user.  Put  the  spur  of  necessity  upon  American 
talent,  and  it  \vill  win  its  way ;  coddle  it,  and  you  weaken  it. 

A  removal  of  the  duty  on  news-print  paper  would  make  impossible 
any  combination  to  raise  price.  It  woula  place  an  automatic  check 
upon  monopoly.  It  would  nullify  the  plan  by  which  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  others  have  expended  millions  to  acquire  unde- 
veloped water  powers  and  desirable  timber  tracts,  and  to  shut  out 
competition.  Free  paper  would  steady  prices  rather  than  lower  them. 
It  would  modernize  the  business,  giving  consumers  the  benefits  of  the 
latest  methods  and  machinery.  Existing  duties  have  raised  the  price 
of  paper  and  pulp  by  giving  to  the  paper  manufacturers  a  shelter 
behind  which  they  could  organize  combinations.  While  the  tariff 
does  not  account  "for  the  full  advance  in  price,  the  tariff  plus  the 
tariff-engendered  combinations  do  account  for  all  of  it. 

Now  I  reach  the  last  of  my  sections — combinations. 

COMBINATIONS   AND   OTHER   ILLEGALITIES. 

A  delegation  of  paper  makers,  headed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Kussell, 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  December  31, 
1890,  and  urged  the  framing  of  the  paper  schedule  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  a  number  of  mill  men  who  were  then  organizing  the  indus- 
try so  that  they  might  control  prices.  I  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  at  that  time  and  charged  that  these  gentlemen 
were  then  planning  to  form  a  combination  of  mills  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  news-print  paper  to  2i  cents  per  pound,  or  $50  per  ton.  On 
page  1760  of  the  report  of  that  proceeding  you  will  find  that  Mr. 
Kussell  said: 

I  deny  both  that  there  is  a  combination  formed,  or  practically  formed,  or  that 
any  combination  or  any  conRideration  of  this  matter  by  the  paper  manufacturers 
which  contemplates  raising  the  price  of  paper  at  all. 

Within  seven  months  after  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "  Dingley 
bill ''  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed  from  a  consoli- 
dation of  about  30  paper  mills,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
mark  up  prices.  We  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  to  show  you 
that  at  that  time  the  paper  makers  misled  and  deceived  Congress. 

Combinations  to  restrict  production  and  to  fix  prices  have  been  made 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  as  follows:  News-print  paper^  book  paper,  fiber 
and  manila,  box  board,  sulphite  pulp,  tissue,  writing,  blotting  paper, 
soda  pulp. 

Information  relating  to  all  these  combinations  was  submitted  to  the 
Attorney-General  in  October,  1907,  and  was  subsequently  embodied 
in  a  formal  letter  to  him  under  date  of  February  10,  1908.  We  gave 
to  him  data  covering — 

Dates  of  meetings,  allotments  of  output,  fixing  of  prices,  restricting 
of  production,  pool  profits  and  payments,  paying  mills  to  shut  down, 
refiisal  of  quotations  to  particular  brokers,  limitation  of  periods  of 
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contracts,  limitations  upon  jobbers,  instructions  to  counsel  to  find  a 
plan  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  association  in  such  manner  as 
would  defeat  any  attack  upon  it  by  Federal  or  State  Government  (I 
do  not  mean  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  but  one  of 
these  subsidiary  associations),  permission  to  members  to  bid  on  a 
prospective  contract  in  competition  with  outsiders. 

Up  to  date,  the  General  Paper  Company  has  been  dissolved,  and 
the  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  has  been  indicted  and  punished. 
The  Box  Board  Pool  collapsed  on  Anril  1,  1908.  The  Sulphite  Pulp 
Association  dissolved  and  reorganized  in  December,  1907,  as  a  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  The  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, David  S.  (>)wles,  resigned  September  24,  1908,  to  make  way 
for  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  of  Buffalo,  who  has  been  employed  to  organ- 
ize a  so-called  "  Bureau  of  Statistics  "  for  the  paper  trade. 

The  trade  disturbances  and  price  fluctuations  m  news-print  paper, 
due  to  unlawful  combinations,  have  been  continuous  since  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill.  The  creation  of  the  General  Paper  Company  in 
the  West  merged  the  news-print  output  of  about  19  mills,  and  when 
the  Federal  Government  dissolved  it  at  the  instance  of  newspaper 
publishers,  one  of  its  officers  threatened  publishers  with  the  ven- 
geance of  higher  prices,  apparently  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  already  helped  to  add' $10  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  news- 
print paper. 

On  December  1,  1906,  21  western  mills  signed  a  tentative  agree- 
ment to  merge  (p.  1999)  into  a  corporation  with  $18,000,000  of  stock 
and  $15,000,000  in  bonds,  and  additional  bonds  for  73,000  acres  of 
timber  owned  by  the  mills.  A  syndicate  was  also  planned  to  "  pro- 
tect the  value  of  said  bonds  against  the  effect  of  injudicious  and  pre- 
mature sales,  and  the  ultimate  realization  of  their  full  worth."  I 
quote  the  phraseology  of  the  proposition.  The  participants  in  that 
deal  declined  to  testify  on  that  subject  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee, one  witness  explaining  that  while  the  committee  might  grant 
immunity  against  prosecution  under  Federal  laws,  it  could  not  pro- 
tect him  against  the  application  of  Wisconsin  laws  (pp.  2128  and 
2133). 

Mr.  John  A.  Davis,  who  had  been  manager  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  until  its  dissolution  and  who  had  been  lar^ly  responsiole 
for  the  methods  which  ultimately  wrought  its  ruin,  joined  the  firm 
of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  261  Broadway,  New  York,  February  1,  1907. 
His  new  venture  was  attended  with  the  prompt  acquirement  of  the 
selling  agency  of  a  number  of  mills  which  theretofore  had  been  acting 
independently.  He  controlled  an  output  of  about  750  tons  daily  from 
the  lollowing  mills : 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  Gould  Paper 
Company,  Taggarts  Paper  Company,  West  End  Paper  Company, 
Malone  Paper  Company.  Le  Ray  Paper  Company,  De  Grasse  Paper 
Company. 

Incidentally  he  also  sold  paper  for  mills  like  the  Cliff.  At  a 
period  when  prices  were  hardening  from  ?ome  cause,  Mr.  Davis  tied 
up  over  a  million  dollars  in  paper,  representing  more  than  20,000  tons, 
so  that  when  publishers  applied  to  the  International  and  Great  North- 
ern Paper  companies  they  were  informed  that  no  paper  was  to  be  had 
from  them,  but  suggested  that  a  call  be  made  on  Mr.  Davis.    Within 
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fifteen  minutes,  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Davis  called  on  the  long  distance 
telephone  and  arranged  to  ship  paper  at  a  price  of  $2.05,  equaling  $5;$ 
per  ton.  The  representatives  of  the  large  paper  companies  instead  of 
exposing  this  manipulation  of  the  market  to  the  i^ublishers  and  the 
authorities,  steered  purchasers  to  him,  and  they  were  equally  guilty. 
Mr.  Davis's  action  explains  the  so-called  paper  famine  of  1007.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  II.  J.  Brown,  of  the  Berlin  Mills,  indicates  another 
phase  of  Mr.  Davis's  operations  in  paper  (p.  1387).  Again,  in 
March,  1908,  when  the  Belgo-Canadian  Mill,  of  Shawinigan  Falls, 
sold  10,000  tons  of  new^s-print  paper  to  an  American  purchaser,  Mr. 
S.  A.  Cook,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  president  of  the  Alexandria  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  of  Indiana,  he  was  not  permitted  to  dispose  of  all  of 
it  m  this  market  and  2,500  tons  were  sold  to  Lloyd,  London,  and 
another  slice  went  to  England,  the  purchaser  paying  the  difference  in 
cost.  Some  of  the  mills  had  apparently  planned  in  August,  IDOS.  to 
create  a  paper  panic  by  writing  to  applicants  that  the  entire  output 
for  next  year  had  been  sold  out,  all  of  which  was  untrue,  because  in 
other  places  its  output  was  for  sale. 

At  present,  with  pulp  wood  a  drug  in  the  market,  many  of  the  mills 
being  loaded  up  with  more  than  a  year's  supply  in  stock,  and  with 
wages  and  supplies  reduced  in  cost  and  with  capacity  nearly  1,200 
tons  per  day  in  excess  of  demand,  the  paper  mills  are  holding  out  for 
what  seem  to  be  agreed  prices  for  future  delivery. 

They  seem  to  have  formed  that  kind  of  a  gentleman's  agreement 
which  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  declared  "  would  avoid  legal  pit- 
falls." Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  minutes  of  the  Parks 
Pool  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  ])aper-trade  publications  had  be^Mi 
urged  to  a  "  conservative  "  policy. 

At  all  times  the  methods  of  the  paper  makers  have  promoted 
secrecy  and  favoritism  in  prices.  The  International  Paper  Company 
in  11)07  quoted  a  price  or  $52  per  ton  to  Mr.  Bass,  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Commercial,  who  was  within  7  miles  of  its  paper  mill,  and  it 
quoted  $50  per  ton  to  papers  in  Atlanta  and  St.  Louis  (p.  1178). 
In  one  town  where  thiee  publishers  of  equal  merit  were  buying 
paper,  one  paid  $*]5  per  ton  and  another  paid  $55  per  ton  to  the 
same  manufacturer  for  identically  the  same  article.  The  testimony 
before  the  Mann  connnittee  sliowed  that  in  the  year  1908  a  price  of 
$37.()0  was  paid  by  the  Hearst  pai)ers,  against  a  price  of  $50  by  other 
papers  in  the  same  cities  to  the  same  company.  The  paper  makers 
have  arrayed  themselves  against  open  prices  and  against  open  deal- 
ing. They  have  preferred  to  keep  their  mills  idle  and  their  labor 
unemployed  and  to  allow  Canada  to  sell  paper  here,  to  the  advantage 
of  Canadian  labor  and  the  disadvantage  of  their  own  labor,  rather 
tlian  sell  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill.  When  I  applied  to  the  Remington-Martin 
Company  for  100  tons  of  paper  which  it  wanted  to  sell  it  refused  to 
let  me  have  it  because  I  refused  to  tell  the  name  of  the  buyer,  the 
place  to  which  it  was  to  be  shipped,  and  the  contract  relations  of 
the  purchaser  to  other  companies.  I  applied  to  every  considerable 
news  print  paj)er  mill  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  paper  on 
terms  which  insured  cash  in  advance  for  the  paper  delivered  on  car 
at  the  mill,  and  I  was  not  able  to  buy  from  more  than  tw^o  out  of 
fifty  mills.  Many  of  them  needed  orders.  Their  labor  was  working 
part  time:  but  they  preferred  to  respect  a  '*  gentleman's  agreement 
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and  starve  the  market  to  maintain  a  price.    Recently  I  applied  for  a 

Srice  for  paper  to  be  furnished  to  a  western  publication^  and  I  then 
iscovered  that  the  paper  makers  not  only  interchanged  information, 
but  apparently  kept  an  index  of  the  expiration  of  each  paper  con- 
tract. Cases  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  of  applicants  for  paper 
quotations  who  would  be  seated  in  one  room  wnile  a  clerk  would 
call  up  someone  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  applicant.  Almost 
invariably  prohibitory  prices  were  quoted  under  such  conditions. 
Scores  upon  scores  of  publishers  have  complained  that  in  some  unac- 
countable way  they  had  been  apportioned  to  a  particular  mill  at  a 
given  price  and  that  all  the  results  of  a  paper  pool  were  accomplished, 
notwitnstanding  the  denials  of  the  news-print  paper  makers.  What 
right  has  the  farmer  to  say  who  shall  make  mto  bread  the  wheat 
that  he  sells?  Yet  these  favored  paper  makers  undertake  to  follow 
their  paper  into  our  press  rooms  and  to  dictate  what  publications 
shall  be  printed  upon  it.  When  the  selling  department  of  any  cor- 
poration makes  contracts  in  secret  and  makes  discriminating  rat^ 
to  publishers  and  favors  some  and  oppresses  others,  I  say  that  the 
concern  is  unsound  at  its  core  and  that  its  methods  are  a  crime 
against  the  stockholders  of  that  corporation. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m.)        ' 
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evening  session. 

Ways  and  Means  C!ommittee, 

Saturday^  November  2U  1908. 
The  conunittee  reconvened  at  8  oVlock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
( chairman) ,  presiding. 
The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Xorris,  you  may  j)roree(l. 

STATEMENT  OF  IKB.  JOHN  NORRIS,  CHAIRMAN  COMMITTEE  OH 
PAPER,  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS*  ASSOCIATION, 
NEW  YORE,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Mr.  Xorris.  Upon  our  application  to  Congress  for  relief  a  year 
ago  we  were  told  that  our  remedy  was  through  the  executive'  de- 
partment and  the  courts.  We  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice the  data  by  which  the  Fiber  and  Manila  Association,  the  Box 
Board  Pool,  and  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Association  could  be  reached.  We 
furnished  evidence  against  other  groups  of  paper  makers.  We  fur- 
nished the  data  which  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  and  in  the  issue  of  a  permanent  injunction  against  its  mem- 
bers, prohibiting  them  from  acting  in  concert.  Subsequent  to  the 
issue  of  that  injunction  many  of  them  cooperated  with  the  Parks  Pool 
in  Fibers  and  Manilas.  One  of  their  number,  the  Petoskey  Fiber 
Company,  of  Michigan,  openly  associated  itself  with  that  pool. 
Twentv-two  members  pleaded  guilty  to  violation  of  law.  They  had 
robbe(f  paper  users  of  an  average  of  $2,000,000  per  annum  by  arbi- 
trarily raising  prices  $16  per  ton,  and  by  closing  mills  and  by  re- 
stricting production  and  by  depriving  labor  of  its  just  rewards, 
because  the  tariff  kept  out  foreign  competition.  A  federal  judge, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  United  States  district  attorney,  let 
them  off  with  a  fine  of  $2,000  each,  or  $48,000  in  all.  I  hold^  that 
indulgence  of  that  sort  was  not  a  punishment.  It  amounted  to  a 
license  to  break  the  law.  If  the  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  Fiber 
and  Manila  Association  are  examined,  I  am  confident  it  will  be  found 
that  many  of  its  members  are  breaking  the  law  to-day,  and  that  they 
are  meeting  regularly  to  fix  prices.  As  a  specimen  of  the  flagi*ant 
disregard  of  law  which  the  Fiber  and  Manila  men  show,  I  exhibit  to 
you  the  first  page  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  November  12,  giving 
the  details  of  a  uniform  price  list  which  they  had  adoi)tod  as  oi 
November  5,  1008,  advancing  prices  $3  per  ton. 

Against  the  Box  Board  Tool  which  invoiced  goods  exceeding 
$32,000,000  in  value,  at  a  pool  profit  of  $4.8:i5,652  on  853,677  tons, 
and  against  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Association,  the  records  of  which  are 
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ill  possession  of  the  authorities,  not  one  step  of  which  we  are  aware 
has  been  taken. 

I  noticed  that  Mr.  Sidney  Mitchell  was  on  the  list  to  address  you 
on  the  matter  of  box  boards.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr«  Mitdiell  did 
not  appear,  because  Mr.  Mitchell  was  head  and  front  of  the  box- 
board  pool  and  the  prime  factor  in  the  wreck  of  the  United  States 
Box  Board  Company. 

The  Petoskey  company,  which  was  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  in 
openly  disregarding  the  writ  of  prohioition  of  the  court,  has  appar- 
ently escaped  all  penalties.  To  whom  shall  we  look  for  a  stoppage 
of  such  lawbreaking?  Do  you  propose  to  continue  to  show  favor  to 
these  transgressors  and  to  saddle  upon  the  paper  consumers  the  bur- 
dens of  their  misdoings?  All  respect  for  courts  and  for  laws  is 
destroyed  when  such  things  are  possible. 

Carrying  our  complaints  to  the  Mann  committee,  and  telling  our 
story  to  that  body,  we  encountered  perjury  and  lying  in  every  aspect 
We  had  charged  that  the  International  Paper  Company  was  produc- 
ing 63,000  tons  of  manilas  annually  in  four  of  its  mills  and  was  selling 
that  output  through  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  its  exclu- 
sive selhng  agent.  We  charged  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, through  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  whose  stock  it 
controlled,  was  participating  in  that  pool.  Mr.  Waller,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Paper  Company,  appeared  before  the  Mann 
committee  on  May  18,  1908  (p.  1169  of  hearings)  and  unqualifiedly 
denied  any  participation  or  any  interest  in  any  combination  or  any 
pool  of  any  sort,  either  directly  or  through  selling  agents,  and  this 
applied  to  "  any  grade  of  paper."  Yet  within  thirty-two  days  after 
that  testimony  was  given,  that  is,  on  June  19,  1908,  the  Continental 
Paper  Bag  Companv  pleaded  guilty  to  participation  in  the  fiber  and 
manila  pool.  The  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company  hid  its  identity 
in  the  records  of  the  association  by  appearing  on  the  minutes  as  John 
Smith.  And  the  indictment  shows  that  that  association  voted  (see 
folio  55  of  indictment,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here)  to  send  its  uni- 
form price  list  to  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 
and  "one  to  Mr.  Waller,  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  for 
their  guidance." 

Mr.  G.  H.  P.  Gould  also  appeared  before  the  Mann  committee  on 
May  16,  1908,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  or  participation  in  any 
combination  (p.  1011  of  Hearings).  On  June  19, 1908,  that  is,  thirty- 
four  days  thereafter,  the  corporation  of  which  he  was  and  is  presi- 
dent, pleaded  guilty  to  participation  in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool. 

Officers  operating  western  fiber  and  manila  mills  appeared  before 
the  Mann  committee  and  testified  that  they  knew  of  no  arrangements 
for  restricting  output  or  fixing  prices,  yet  they  did  meet.  Tney  did 
agree  to  close  their  mills  for  a  period.  They  did  close  their  mills, 
and  they  did  so  in  disregard  of  me  prohibition  of  the  United  States 
court  dated  June  18, 1906. 

Practically  all  of  the  mills  of  Wisconsin  which  were  participants  in 
the  General  Paper  Company  have  united  in  the  creation  of  a  traffic 
bureau  which  concentrates  the  routing  and  handling  of  one  and  one- 
half  million  tons  of  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  for  them.  The 
same  mills  have  common  buyers  who  purchase  all  of  their  pulp  wood. 
For  a  time  all  of  them  had  auditors  inspecting  their  Dooks  and 
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gau^g  their  business  assumedly  for  Dean  and  Shibley.  In  view 
of  tne  fact  that  these  mills  auote  what  seem  to  be  agreed  prices  and 
accuse  each  other  occasionally  of  cutting  prices,  I  can  not  conceive 
of  any  machinery  more  complete  for  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

The  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  and  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Associa- 
tion affect  the  news-print  paper  situation.  When  mills  which  can 
be  changed  to  make  news-pnnt  paper  with  slight  cost  are  made  exces- 
sively profitable  in  other  directions  by  these  pooling  arrangements 
(see  p.  226),  then  their  equipment  is  kept  out  of  news-print  paper 
production,  and  a  news-print  paper  famine  is  promoted. 

RESTRICTION   OF  OUTPUT. 

When  the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized,  it  absorbed 
111  machines  making  news  print  paper,  with  an  assumed  capacity  of 
1,600  tons  per  day.  Three  of  the  machines  were  sold.  Fifteen  were 
discontinued,  5  were  leased,  and  15  were  diverted  to  other  uses.  Only 
2  machines  for  making  news  print  have  been  added  to  the  equip- 
ment, and  that  was  not  done  until  after  the  lapse  of  nine  and  one- 
half  years.  To-day  it  has  67  news  print  machines  with  a  capacity  of 
1,416  tons  per  day,  but  as  the  International  Paper  Company  had 
diverted  126  tons  of  its  product  from  domestic  to  foreign  service,  the 
supply  to  its  American  customers  was  1,291  tons  per  day,  or  309  tons 
per  day  less  than  its  rated  capacity  for  news  print  production  in 
1898.  If  it  enjoyed  your  tariff  benefaction  it  should  have  taken  care 
of  the  domestic  supply,  and  the  responsibility  for  a  pajxT  famine 
rests  largely  on  it.  We  also  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of  the 
manager  oi  the  Combined  Locks  Mill  (p.  2102),  who  shut  down 
his  null  and  discharged  his  help  rather  than  solicit  orders. 

On  November  25,  1903,  all  the  news  print  mills  agreed  to  close 
down  for  one  week  and  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  papjer  on  hand. 
Notices  of  the  shut  down  were  circulated  and  printed  in  the  trade 
press.  As  a  result  of  that  performance  there  was  a  paper  famine  and 
prices  bounded  to  $50  per  ton.  Then  the  Publisners'  Association 
appointed  a  committee  which  visited  Washington  in  April,  1904,  and 
appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  oi  the  House  in  an  effort 
to  compel  the  paper  makers  to  keep  within  the  law.    Ordinarily  a 

Siper  mill  might  shut  down  w^en  its  output  exceeded  the  demand, 
ut  when  that  shutting  down  is  part  of  an  agreement  between  mills 
to  starve  the  market  and  to  extort  excessive  profits  from  buyers  and 
to  throw  thousands  of  workingmen  into  idleness,  then  that  arrange- 
ment assumes  another  aspect. 

THE  SULPHITE  POOL. 

For  more  than  five  years  the  members  of  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Pool 
have  been  attending  monthly  meetings  to  hold  up  the  market  by  its 
boot  straps.  They  were  continuously  embarrassed  by  the  refusal  of 
Theodore  Burgess,  of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Company,  of  Berlin, 
N.  H.,  producing  340  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  dav,  to  restrict  his 
tonnage.  Finally,  he  was  bought  out  by  Mr.  W.  ^.  Brown,  of  the 
Berlin  Mills,  who  cut  its  production  to  90  tons  per  day,  and  a  shout 
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of  great  joj^  went  up  over  the  elimination  of  this  disturber.  The  i)ool 
members  had  not  reckoned  that  the  paper  makers  would  desert  them. 
They  had  a  rude  awakening,  however,  when  they  discovered  that  the 
purchasers  of  sulphite  pulp,  like  George  A.  Whiting,  of  Menasha, 
Wis.,  were  buying  sulpliite  puljj  where  they  could  buy  it  cheapest 
(see  p.  2066).  Other  mill  men,  including  John  Strange  (see  p. 
2086)  said  they  bought  foreign  sulphite  because  it  was  superior  to 
the  American  product.  The  Germans  had  devoted  great  study  and 
energy  to  the  promotion  of  the  sulphite  manufacture  and  had  made 
many  improvements  while  the  American  makers  were  content  to  run 
along  on  primitive  methods.  The  high  prices  which  the  American 
producers  had  fixed,  and  to  maintain  which  they  had  restricted  their 
output,  invited  large  importations  of  foreign  pulp,  so  that  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year  1008  the  foreign  makers  furnished  57  per 
cent  of  all  the  sulphite  used  in  the  United  States.  Twenty -eight  thou- 
sand tons  came  from  Europe,  11,000  tons  from  Canada,  and  33,000  tons 
from  American  mills.  In  June,  1908,  prices  for  sulphite  dropped  to 
a  lower  level  than  they  had  reached  m  eight  vears.  The  Siuphite 
men  professedly  changed  their  organization  on  l>ecember  19,  1907,  to 
onp  of 'Statistics,  in  an  effort  to  evade  the  federal  statute.  They  now 
ask  that  Congi*ess  tax  all  paper  users  for  their  benefit  by  raising  the 
duties  on  bleached  and  unbleached  pulp. 

The  Chaikman.  It  is  not  necessjiry  to  read  that  portion;  just  skip 
the  part  in  reference  to  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  NoRRis,  Very  well. 

The  part  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

I  submit  a  sclnnliilo  of  referonces  to  testimony  of  41*  nowsimpers,  on  uniform 
bids;  of  54  new8paiH»r»,  about  refusal  of  mills  to  quote  prices  or  to  make  eou- 
tracts;  of  i;;  newspapers,  on  \f\ck  of  coiupetitiou ;  of  IS  newsjmpers,  on  limita- 
tion of  contracts  to  one  year:  of  ir»0  newspa|HM*s,  on  proi>he<'ies  by  pai»er  mill 
representatives  of  coniiujr  advances  in  prices  and  of  a  pajwr  famine:  of  7 
newspapers,  ou  interchange  of  information  by  mills:  of  S  newspaiiers,  on  simul- 
taneous advances  in  prices  by  painn*  mills;  of  2G  newsiuipers,  ou  the  allotment 
of  consumers  to  particular  mills:  of  0  new8pai>ers,  about  quotations  made  sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice  or  for  twenty-four  hours  only :  of  11  newsiMiiwrs, 
on  threats  or  s<'ores  by  i»aper  makers:  of  tW)  lu^wsjiapers,  action  by  mills  in  flxinir 
prices,  including  dates  of  meetings. 

NO  FEAR  OF  COMBINATIONS. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  We  have  no  fear  of  a  trade  combination  as  sueh.  WTien 
it  attempts  to  combat  natural  laws  of  trade  it  invites  failure.  In 
1897  a  new  production  of  500  tons  of  news  print  paper  resulted  fi'om 
the  mere  discussion  of  the  scheme  to  consolidate  30  mills.  The 
actual  merge  of  those  mills  in  181)8  induced  the  building  of  the  Great 
Northern  mill  and  of  similar  plants.  The  proposition  to  consolidate 
20  Western  mills  into  the  General  Paper  Company  also  increased  the 
Western  capacity  for  paper,  and  periods  of  reaction  and  demoraliza- 
tion followed  the  seasons  of  artificial  stimulation.  The  combinations 
of  paper  mills  induced  combinations  of  supply  men,  and  of  dealers 
in  wild  lands,  all  of  whom  marked  up  their  prices,  thereby  appro- 
priating much  of  the  additional  profits  which  the  consolidators 
sought  to  obtain.  The  newspapers,  however,  carried  everybody'? 
load.  What  we  object  to  are  the  methods  of  the  dark  lantern  and  of 
the  sandbag. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked?  [After  a 
pause.]    That  is  all,  Mr.  Norris. 

I  understood  that  Mr.  Norris  was  the  only  person  who  desired  to 
appear  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  sir;  I  was  the  only  one  to  appear  for  the  news- 

Eapers.    I  have  been  delegated  by  the  newspapers  to  represent  them, 
ut  there  are  4  representatives  of  the  workers  here. 
The  Chaibman.  Very  well ;  we  will  have  a  division  of  the  time. 
Mr.  NoRRis.  These  gentlemen  will  only  take  a  few  moments. 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  that.    We  understood  that 

Jrou  would  only  take  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  you  have  taken  much 
on^r  than  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  only  taken  an  hour  and  a  half,  excluding  the 
interruptions. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  interrupted  for  more  than  ten 
minutes. 

The  following  extra ct«  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris: 

Book  Men  Meet. 

they  discuss  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  now  prevailing — after  the 
meeting  of  the  manufactubkk8  it  is  kepobted  that  leading  western  job- 
bers held  a  litti.e  meeting  of  their  own — a  consolidation  of  western  book 
jobbing  houses. 

[From  our  retpilar  correspondent.] 

Chicago,  III.,  November  2.  190H. — The  majority  of  the  western  iimuufHcturers 
of  book  and  coated  papers,  together  with  a  small  representation  of  eastern 
manufacturers  of  the  same  ^ades  of  paper,  met  at  the  Auditorium,  in  Chicago, 
last  week.     No  public  announcement  was  made  of  the  business  transacted. 

It  Is  reported  that  preceding  the  meeting  there  was  a  love  feast,  and  that 
much  of  the  misunderstanding  and  hard  feeling  prevailing  since  the  summer 
meeting,  which  culminated  in  a  cut  of  prices,  was  amicably  settled.  General 
conditions  were  discussed.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  reported  a  substantial 
Increase  of  orders,  but  that  present  low  prices  hardly  covered  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Fears  were  expressed  that  the  supply  of  pulp  would  be  short  this  year 
because  of  the  drought.  While  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  conditions 
warranted  higher  prices  for  book  paper,  no  immediate  advance  was  predicted. 

Before  leaving  Chicago  several  of  the  manufacturers  were  very  active  in 
soliciting  orders  at  present  prevailing  prices,  and  in  doing  so  hinted  of  possible 
future  advances  in  price.  One  large  Ohio  manufacturer  was  reported  not  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting. 

Immediately  after  th(»  book-paper  manufacturers  had  left  Chicago  the  sales 
manager  of  the  Ohio  mill  arrived  in  town,  and  coincident ly  representative 
paper  Jobbers  from  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas 
City.  A  meeting  of  the  jobbers  was  held  Saturday,  and  the  Ohio  sales  manager 
was  much  in  evidence.  Chicago  jobbers  were  not  represented  at  the  meeting. 
The  representative  of  The  Paper  Trade  Journal  was  told  that  no  report  of 
the  meeting  would  be  given  to  the  public.  The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
jobbers  stated  that  they  were  In  Chicago  to  see  the  Minnesota  boys  do  up  the 
Chicago  University  football  players,  but  this  did  not  explain  the  presence  of 
the  jobbers  from  St  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Louisville.  The  Ohio  sales  man- 
ager hinted  that  it  was  a  birthday  party.  At  any  rate,  some  sort  of  a  confer- 
ence was  held,  and  in  all  probability  it  was  in  reference  to  the  book-paper 
situation. 

The  presence  at  the  meeting  of  Judge  Moore,  counsel  for  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  was  also  reported.  It  leaked  out  that  there  was 
a  scheme  of  consolidation  of  ten  of  the  large  Western  paper  jobbing  houses  in 
contemplation.  What  advantages  of  conHolidatlng  were  offered  are  not  known 
to  the  public.  The  proposition  was  such  a  strange  one  that  it  is  causing  con- 
siderable talk  in  the  trade.  It  seems  that  the  gathering  was  not  instigated 
by  the  jobbers,  but  by  the  manufacturers.  It  Is  reported  that  only  one  Chicago 
honse  was  invited  to  attend  the  conference.    Nothing  definite  was  transacted 
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as  all  of  the  Jobbeni  attending  the  conference  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
movement,  whatever  it  was.  One  Jobber  dropped  the  remark  that  it  would 
take  more  mon^  than  they  had  to  boy  them  out,  and  that  as  far  as  hlB  bonie 
was  concerned  he  was  not  interested. 

Later  developments  are  awaited  with  interest  by  the  trade,  but,  like  other 
schemes  which  look  well  on  paper,  may  never  be  realized. — ^The  Paper  Trade 
Journal,  November  6,  1008. 


Weappings  Advanced. 

western  m.  &  f.  men  adopt  new  unifobm  pbi0e8  on  manilas  and  fibebs— 
pibee  papers  and  no.  2  manilas  advanced  ab0t7t  $3  peb  ton,  but  no  in0bba8i 
is  announced  on  no.  1  manilas — cost  of  pboduotion  hiqhkb  because  of 
shobtage  of  pulp. 

The  western  manufacturers  of  manila  and  fiber  papers  have  adopted  a  new 
uniform  list  of  prices  covering  the  various  grades  of  manila  and  fiber  papers. 
The  list,  which  became  effective  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  reads  as  follows: 

Screenings $2. 15 

White  manila,  80  to  85  pound 2.00 

Butchers'  fiber : 

60  to  65  pound 2.80 

Heavy  weights 2.90 

No.  1  water  finish  (white  or  drab) : 

40  pound  and  heavier 8.06 

85  pound 3.20 

80  pound 8. 00 

Black  pattern  paper,  86  to  60  pound 8.16 

No.  1  colors: 

40  pound  and  heavier 8.80 

85  pound 8. 45 

80  pound 8. 85 

No.  1  manila : 

85  pound  and  heavier ^ 2.86 

80  pound - 8. 00 

26  pound 8. 26 

Butchers'  manila,  60  pound  and  heavier 2.50 

No.  2  manila : 

86  pound  and  heavier 2.60 

30  pound 2, 70 

No.  1  water  finish  (all  sulphite)  : 

40  pound  and  heavier 8.15 

.S6  pound 8.30 

80  pound 3. 70 

Green  pattern  paper,  35  to  50  pound 8.80 

No.  1  dry  finish: 

36  ix)und  and  heavier 3.16 

30  pound 3.30 

25  pound 3. 70 

The  above  prices  are  all  delivered  on  a  20  cent  freight  rate  or  under.  For  all 
other  places  the  excesK  freight  must  be  added.  On  local  shipments  the  prices 
would  be  the  prices  quoted  above  less  10  cents  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Sizes  under  150  square  Inches,  10  cents  extra. 

Frames,  10  cents  per  100  extra.  / 

Tight  frames,  20  cents  per  1(X)  extra. 

Cases  not  less  than  400  pounds  to  the  case,  25  cents  per  100  extra. 

Rolls  under  6  inches  wide,  25  cents  per  100  extra. 

Rolls  under  9  Inches  in  diameter,  25  cents  per  100  extra. 

Blasting  rolls,  one-quarter  of  a  cent  extra  for  5-pound  rolls,  10  cents  per  100 
extra  for  each  pound  less  in  weight. 

Reams  less  than  480  sheets  count,  $2  per  ton  extra. 

Ream  wrapping,  20  cents  per  100  extra. 

Wood  cores  to  be  weighed  in  and  not  returnable. 

The  Eastern  manufacturers  are  expected  to  adopt  a  similar  price  list  within  a 
short  time.— The  Paper  Trade  Journal,  November  12,  1908. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KK.  FKANE  T.  KELLY,  BEPBESENTINO  THE 
INTEBNATIONAL  PHOTO-ENOBAVEBS  UNION  OF  NOBTH 
AMEBICA,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  International  Photo-Engravers  Union  of  North 
America  asks  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  white  paper  and  wood 
pulp,  believing  that  the  present  duty  limits  the  employment  of  mem- 
bers of  our  organization. 

The  enforced  reduction  in  the  size  of  plates  made  by  our  members 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  news  print  paper  has  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  employment  by^  many  of  our  members. 

Furthermore,  practically  every  demand  made  for  increased  wages 
by  our  members  on  newspapers  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  con- 
tested on  the  ground  that  the  increased  cost  of  white  paper  has  made 
it  impossible  to  meet  such  demands. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  gentleman  to  be  heard  is  Mr.  Patrick  J. 
McMullen,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

STATEMENT  OF  IKB.  PATBICH  J.  HoHULLEN,  BEPBESENTINO  THE 
INTEBNATIONAL  PBINTINO  PBESSMEN  AND  ASSISTANTS' 
ITNION  OF  NOBTH  AHEBICA,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  McMuLLEN.  I  simply  want  to  verify  the  facts  contained  in 
the  resolutions  passed  and  adopted  by  our  convention. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  J.  FBEEL,  BEPBESENTINO  THE  INTEB- 
NATIONAL STEBEOTYPEBS  AND  ELECTBOTYPEBS'  UNION,  NEW 
YOBK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Freel.  I  want  to  say  that  I  represent  the  International  Stereo- 
typers  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  the  members  of  which  are  employed 
on  the  newspapers.  I  would  like  to  read  this  resolution,  which  is  a 
short  one,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  our  organization  and  the  other 
or^nizations  on  record. 

The  Chaihman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Freel  (reads) : 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  joint  conference  board  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades,  composed  of  delegates  representing  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants*  Union,  International 
Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers*  Union,  International  Photo-Engravers*  Union, 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders : 

Whereas  we,  the  workers  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  offices  throughout  the  United  States,  1.  e.,  compositors, 
pressmen,  stereotjrpers  and  electrotypers,  photo-engravers,  and  bookbinders,  to 
the  number  of  over  100,000,  feel  that  any  combination  which  produces  an 
artificial  scarcity  of  news  print  paper,  and  which  unduly  stimulates  the  price 
of  product,  is  an  oppression  that  affects  alike  the  employee  as  well  as  the 
employer;  and 

Whereas  the  almost  prohibitive  and  ruinous  price  of  such  paper  has  curtailed 
to  an  alarming  extent  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  printing  industry, 
and  has  further  acted  as  a  preventive  to  the  printing  trades  artisans  from 
securing  higher  compensation  for  their  services,  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolvedf  That  this  joint  conference  board,  in  session  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
December  17, 1907,  submit  a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress,  and  appeal  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  white  paper,  wood 
pulp,  and  the  materials  which  are  used  In  the  manufacture  thereof. 
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Resolved,  That  all  local  unions  affiliated  with  our  various  international 
organizations  are  requested  to  indorse  these  resolutions  and  forward  copies  to 
their  Representatives  and  United  States  Senators. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  that  was  the  position  of  the  organization 
that  I  represent  in  December,  1907,  and  that  is  their  position  to-day, 
and  wie  respectfully  ask  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  abolish 
the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  news  print  paper. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  J.  W.  HAYS,  il&ST  VICE-PSESIDEJrr  INTEE- 
NATIONAL  TTFOGRAPHICAL  UNION,  inNNEAFOLIS,  MINH. 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  representing  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
the  largest  organization  which  has  to  deal  with  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  anil,  perhaps,  the  organization  more 
closely  associated  with  the  management  m  relation  to  the  papers 
they  print,  and  being  better  informed  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  size 
of  papers  is  at  this  time  reduced  and  the  reasons  why  fewer  membeK 
of  that  organization  are  employed  bv  that  association,  I  desire  to  say 
that  our  organization  thinks  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers and  to  the  interests  of  125,000  members  associated  with  the  allied 
printing  trades  that  the  duty  on  pulp  and  print  paper  be  abolished. 

The  positions  which  we  hold  in  the  newspaper  offices  are  such  that 
we  receive  direct  illustration  at  times  that  sizes  of  papers  are  reduced 
or  at  times  that  the  papers  might  be  larger  than  they  are  and  more  of 
our  members  employed  were  it  not  for  certain  things.  We  find  from 
experience  that  the  sizes  of  the  papers  are  fi^quently  I'ednced  because 
of  the  fact  that  paper  is  scarce.  We  know  from  experience  that 
these  publishers  hold  the  papers  down  to  as  small  a  size  as  possible 
ostensibly  for  the  reason  that  the  price  of  paper  is  so  high.  We 
believe  that  the  ostensible  reason  is  practical  and  true. 

We  also  believe  that  were  it  not  for  this  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  that  there  would  be  a  much  larger  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  paper  mills.  We  believe  that  the  tariff  now  existing  on  wood 
pulp  and  paper  does  not  redound  to  any  extent  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  are  employed  in  those'  mills,  and  that  without  this  tariff 
the  demand  for  white  paper  would  be  so  much  larger  and  the  demand 
for  print  paper  would  he  so  much  larger  that  the  benefit  would  accrue 
to  the  entire  community  by  reason  of  the  employment  of  a  larger 
number  of  people  in  tliose  industries.  We  believe  that  with  the 
larger  number  of  people  employed  in  those  industries  that  we,  work- 
ing under  agreement,  will  get  large  wa^es  as  compared  with  the 
wages  paid  in  the  paper  mills  and  that  it  would  also  rCvSult  in  the 
employment  of  a  greater  number  of  our  members  and  in  increasing 
our  membership  at  the  same  time. 

Therefore  we  believe  that,  Avhile  the  tariff  now  existing  does  not 
increase  in  any  way  the  wages  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  paper 
mills,  it  does  decrease  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Therefore  we  believe  that  large  numbers 
of  the  working  people  throughout  this  country  would  be  materially 
benefited  by  taking  off  the  duty  on  paper. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  As  I  understand,  there  is  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple wOio  desire  to  appear  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duty  on  news 
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print  paper,  and  I  understood  that  they  would  sek»ct  some  spokes- 
man,   who  is  to  speak  first  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hastings,  president  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  will  speak  first — that  is  myself. 

The  (JiiAiRMAN.  Very  weu,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEHEHT  OF  IQL.  ABTHUR  C.  HASTINGS,  PEESIDENT  OF  THE 
AMEBICAN  PAPEB  AND  PULP  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORE,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Hastijigs.  I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  any  of  your 
time  this  eveningj  as  I  understand  the  paper  which  I  am  going  to 
submit  will  be  printed  in  the  minutes,  and  that  will  give  more  tmie 
to  others  who  wish  to  be  heard. 

I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  in  a  general  way,  and  I  think  you 
gentlemen  can  read  the  brief  to  better  advantage  than  to  have  me 
read  it  from  here.  I  do  put  mj'setf  on  record — representing  some  150 
members  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association — as  being 
in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  duties  on  paper  and  pulp,  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  although  I  can  not  speak  for  them,  that  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  paper  practically  feel  the  same  way. 

I  also  desire  to  say  that  I  have  been  listening  this  afternoon  to  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Norris.  I  never  did  like  that  paper,  and  this  is  the 
third  or  fourth  time  I  have  heard  the  most  of  it. 

I  also  desire  to  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  from  the  Box 
Board  Manufacturers,  who  were  not  present  when  tlieir  names  were 
called  by  the  chairman. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hastings  follows:) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gcntlemeii  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Represeutliip;  the  box-board  industry  in  the  United  States,  we  subiuit  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  our  request  that  the  present  tariff  on  box  boards  be  main- 
tained : 

The  capital  invested  in  the  box-board  Industry  is  approximately  $38,000,000. 
There  are  120  box-board  mills  with  an  annual  capacity  of  970,000  tons,  valued 
at  about  $30,000,000,  employing  approximately  0,300  wage-earners  who  receive 
about  $4,000,000  in  wages  per  annum,  besides  salaries  of  officials,  clerks,  etc.. 
of  about  $800,000  per  annum. 

The  freight  paid  rallroiids  on  box  boards  is  more  than  $2,000,000  anuually, 
besides  freight  paid  on  protlucts  coming  into  the  mills.  Approximately  3,000,000 
tons  of  material  are  purchased  and  consumed  per  year  in  the  manufacture  of 
box  board. 

The  industry  Is  increasing  largely.  According  to  United  States  census  re- 
ports the  box -board  toimage  In  UKX)  was  305,000  tons,  at  a  value  of  over  $10,- 
000,000;  in  1D05,  520,000  tous,  at  a  value  of  over  $10,000,000,  and  wo  figure  the 
present  capacity  970,000  tons,  at  a  value  of  $30,000,000,  or  an  increast*  of  200 
per  cent  in  eight  years.  Raw  material  and  labor  are  considerably  lower  abroad 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  duty  of  25  i>er  cent  on  boards,  large  quantities  are  im- 
ported in  increasing  volume  each  year. 

Box  board  is  mostly  manufactured  from  waste  material,  namely,  straw  and 
waste  paper,  for  which  the  box -board  mills  pay  annually  over  $14,000,000.  This 
material  would  necessarily  be  burned  or  otherwise*  destroyed  if  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  box  board.  The  freight  rate  on  straw  board  from  the  mills 
to  eastern  manufacturing  centers  averages  about  $4  per  ton,  while  the  rate  to 
same  points  from  foreign  countries  Is  about  $2  i>er  ton. 

Owing  to  cheapness  of  labor,  waste  paper  Is  purchased  In  England,  shipped 
to  Holland  and  Germany,  manufactured  into  box  board,  and  sold  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  We  are  Informed  that  several  board  machines  have  recently 
been  purchased  for  shipment  to  Japan.  These  will  undoubtc^lly  be  uswl  to  sup- 
ply boards  to  our  Pacific  coast. 
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For  the  above  reasons  we  believe  that  our  Industry  is  at  least  entitled  to  tlie 
protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  Chas.  E.  Williams. 

Sidney  Mitchell. 
Wm.  R.  Shaffeb. 

Mr.  Grioqs.  What  is  the  association  which  you  represent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  that  association  composed  of? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  in  all  lines,  writ- 
ing paper,  box,  newsi)aper,  wood  pulp,  sulphite,  etc. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Originally  the  purpose  was  supposed  to  be  to  look 
out  for  their  interests  in  the  matter  of  legislation  or  state  matters,  so 
that  they  could  take  up  as  an  association  matters  which  the  indi- 
viduals could  not  take  up.  Finally,  it  got  to  be  a  social  organization 
with  a  meeting  once  a  year,  a  dinner,  and  a  general  good  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  do  not  hear  from  one  another  during  the  year! 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  not  until  the  last  year.  We  have  been 
quite  active  with  a  view  to  trying  to  get  them  interested  in  the  tariff 
matters. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  anyone  here  to  speak  for  them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  naturally  my  business.  lam  the  president  of 
the  association. 
^  Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  Mr.  Norris's  paper.    It  was  your  asso- 
ciation he  referred  to  as  controlling  the  prices  of  wood  pulp  and 
papeD? 

Sir.  Hastings.  I  heard  a  great  deal  that  Mr.  Norris  said. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  it  is  absolutely  false,  without  any  foundation 
of  fact. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  combination  in  your  association  to 
control  the  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Or  to  control  the  market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  your  association  in  any  way  divide  the 
market  that  your  mills  shall  supply  paper  to  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  understanding  that  you  shall  main- 
tain the  same  price  during  the  year  or  a  relative  price  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  price  of  newspaper,  white 
paper,  is  about  the  same  at  all  times? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  all  have  selling  agents  who  control  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  Some  sell  more  or  less  direct  by  corre- 
spondence. I  am  the  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Cliff  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  We  make  practically  40  tons  of  paper 
a  day.  All  that  paper  is  sold  practically  by  correspondence  and 
some  through  jobbers,  all  the  way  from  California  to  Australia. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  white  paper  the  news- 
papers consume  in  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Rouffhly,  probably  3,500  tons  a  dav. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  produced  in  the  United* 
States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  8,500  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  duty,  then,  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  no  importations? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Last  year  about  25,000  tons  were  imported,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  percentage  of  importations  to  the 
amount  of  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Some  years  there  is  none  imported.  Other  years, 
due  to  abnormal  conditions  as  to  extra  demand  or  as  to  short  produc- 
tion through  water  conditions,  there  might  be  any  percentage  up  to 
2  or  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  'WTiat  is  it  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  not  say  that  there  were  over  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  tons  on  an  average  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  that  percentage  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  production  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  would  not  be  over  about  1  per  cent  or  2  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  duty  is  practically  prohibitive 
in  so  far  as  its  result  on  the  market  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  if  the  prices  warrant. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  at  the  existing  prices.  Of  course,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  prices  can  go  up  and  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  paper.  I 
mean  considering  the  question  from  what  the  normal  prices  have 
been  in  the  past  and  the  normal  importations? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  prohibitive.  I  consider 
an  overproduction  in  another  country  that  wanted  to  sell  at  a  dump- 
ing price  can  come  in,  and  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  normal  condition  of  the  market,  with  the 
present  duty,  is  not  inviting  to  the  shipment  of  paper  into  this 
country? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  at  the  market  price,  no;  but  there  is  paper 
which  might  come  in  under  a  cause  which  would  not  forbid  dumping. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course,  we  are  considering  the  proposition 
from  what  actually  is  taking  place,  not  from  what  might  nappen. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  it  ever  happened? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  has  happened  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  broke  the  price  of  paper  over  here? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  woula  not  be  enough  to  come  in  to  break  the 
price,  but  we  paper  manufacturers  believe  that  to  let  down  the  bars 
so  any  country  tnat  is  better  situated  through  natural  conditions  to 
compete  with  us,  and  with  the  cheaper  labor,  that  it  would  not  be 
many  years  before  the  business  would  increase  so  that  you  would 
practically  put  the  mills  of  this  country  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Wliere  are  the  importations  from? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Canada,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
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Mr.  GRio<i8.  There  is  no  cheaper  labor  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  cheaper  labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  One  of  the  mill  men  here  swore  that  they  had  higher 
labor? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  hear  that  statement,  but  we  have  a  report 
from  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  (trigos.  I  said  "  swore;  "  I  meant,  stated  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  he  was  a  paper  manufacturer,  it  would  not  have 
made  any  difference  between  swore  and  stated. 

Mr.  Griggs.  T  just  wanted  to  keep  the  record  straight,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  C1-.ARK.  You  have  an  idea  that  a  paper  manufacturer  is  more 
likely  to  tell  the  truth  than  other  people? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Clu\rk.  Your  remark,  then,  was  supposed  to  be  humorous? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  one  of  the  24  men  whjo  were  fined  $2,000  each? 

Mr.  H.\8ting8.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  were  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  yon  undertake  to  tell  this  committee  that  you  do 
not  know  the  men  who  were  prosecuted  and  fined  $2,000  apiece  by 
the  court? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  do.  I  might  tell  you  an  individual  here 
and  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  were  they  fined  for? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  were  accused  of  some  kind  of  collusion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Collusion  about  what? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  to  selling  or  controlling  the  price  or  something 
of  that  kind.    T  do  not  know  what. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  prosecuted  under  the  antitrust  law.  Is 
that  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  tell  you  T  do  not  know.  They  were  not  members 
of  our  association.    They  do  not  make  that  kind  of  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Any  of  them  here? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  has  become  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  still  in  exist-ence. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  they  do  not  control  or 
fix  the  price  of  paper  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  paper  selling  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Whose  paper  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Anj'body's  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  paper  is  selling  for  2.65,  2.75,  and  3  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Anywhere  from  $50  to  $60  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it  selling  for  when  the  Dingley  bil^ 
was  passed? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1897. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  that  some  paper  sold  as  low  as  1.50  and  l.w 
cents. 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  effect  of  the  Dingley  bill  has  been  to  put  the  price 
up  from  $33  or  $33  to  $55  ? 

Mr.  Hastixgs.  I  do  not  consider  it  did ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  went  up? 

Mr.  IIastikgs.  Yes,  sir ;  so  did  wheat. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  time  it  went  up  coincides  with  the  life  of  the 
Dingley  bill? 

J^fi".  Hastings.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  no  earthly  connection  with  the  two? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  put  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  made  you  shut  down  your  factories  and  create  a 
paper  famine? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  anybody? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  say  put  the  price  of  paper  up  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  sell  your  paper  $10  a 
ton  less  abroad  than  you  sell  it  to  the  paper  men  in  tne  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  being  done? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  export  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  !5rot  this  year. 

Mr.  Ci-iARK.  Who  does  export  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  presume  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
probably  the  W.  H.  Parsons  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  part  of  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  the  International  Paper  Company  pick  you  to 
represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  I  represent  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Is  it  true  that  these  paj>er  concerns  pay  lower  wages 
than  the  laboring  men  of  like  class  receive  in  other  occupations  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  that  that  statement  is 
incorrect  for  a  similar  class  of  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  revenue  does  the  paper  business  bring  into 
the  United  States  Treasury? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  1907  it  brought  in  something  like  $15,000,000  or 
$17,000,000;  but  I  do  not  mean  that  that  was  the  amount  of  paper 
imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  roughly,  perhaps,  15  per  cent  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  rate  about  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  If  all  the  schedules,  Mr.  Hastings,  brought  in  as  little 
revenue  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business,  thenithe  United 
States  Government  would  have  to  look  to  some  other  source  of  reve- 
nue besides  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert.  I  can  not 
tell  what  the  income  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  the  Government  spends  about  a  billion 
dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  they  spend  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  they  spend  about  a  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  seen  it  stated  as  something  like  a  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  take  any  interest  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  you  are  better  informed  than  you  seem  to  be. 
The  Question  is,  if  all  the  other  industries  in  the  United  States 
brought  as  little  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  as  the  paper 
business  does,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  business,  then  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  tariff  would  be  infinitesimal,  almost;  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  considering? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  about  the  things  we  import  that  go  into 
paper? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  just  it.  Is  there  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  what 
you  use? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Prohibitive  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  revenue  hardly  comes  into  the  Government 
from  the  paper  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  seems  to  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much? 

Mr.   Hastings.  Fifteen  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  on  practically 
$20,000,000  of  imports  during  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  There  was  $20,000,000  of  paper  imported  that  year; 
how  much  last  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907 ;  I  have  no 
figures  after  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  amounted  to  about  $196,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  income  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  must  have  been  over  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  stand  a  shaving  down 
of  one-half  of  this  tariff  so  that  the  Government  could  get  some 
revenue  out  of  this  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  everybody  else  reasoned  that  way  where  would  the 
Government  get  its  revenue? 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  some  of  the  luxuries,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  luxuries.  If  we  put  the  price  up  on  luxuries 
so  we  keep  them  out  we  would  not  get  any  revenue  on  luxuries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  are  pretty  well  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  a  man  a  good  deal  above  the  average  of 
intelligence 

^Mr.  Hastings  (interruptinff).  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark  (continuing).  And  you  have  a  packed  audience  who 
laugh  at  anything  you  say. 
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If  the  rate  is  so  high  that  it  shuts  out  the  stuff,  the  Government 
does  not  get  any  revenue? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  all  these  other  tariff  schedules  were  as  high  in 
proportion  as  this  one  is  the  Government  could  not  get  enough  reve- 
nue out  of  the  whole  tariff  system  to  run  for  a  month? 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  You  make  the  statement  and  I  am  not  going  over 
your  fibres. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  the  representative  of  a  lot  of  manufacturers. 
You  speak  oi  a  "packed  audience."  There  are  a  number  of  other 
manuiacturers  here.  I  understand  Mr.  Norris  represents  all  the 
publishers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Norris  happens  to  be  one  man  as  against  the 
crowd  here. 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  has  the  combination  of  newspapers  back  of  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  happen  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thev  are  represented  by  one  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  that  the  uniform  price  of  paper  in  the 
United  States  is  an  accidental  occurrence? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  price,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  practically  the  case? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  practically  the 
case. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all.  I  can  not  hope  to  get  much  information 
from  you. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Eandell.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  make  this  news  print 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  cost  is  different  at  different  mills. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  does  it  cost  in  the  mills  you  operate? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand  to  the  cent,  but  I  refer 
you  to  my  testimony  before  the  select  committee  which  is  printed 
where  the  cost  per  pound  is  given  by  decimals. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  care  nothing  about  the  decimals,  I  want  to  get  at 
the  facts.  How  much  does  it  cost  on  an  average  to  make  news  print 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Perhaps  at  this  time — it  •depends  upon  whether  a 
man  has  his  own  wood  or  has  to  buy  his  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  really  want  to  tell  me  the  cost? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  like  to  know  when  you  want  the  cost. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  to  sell  paper  at  so  much  f.  o.  b.  mills, 
what  would  be  the  average  price  of  that  paper  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  To-day  1 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  H.VSTINGS.  At  my  mill  it  would  probably  cost  2^  cents.  At 
another  mill  it  might  cost  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  A  little  over  $40  a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  paper  you  sell  for  $55  or  $60  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  cost  you  named  to  me  is  all  the  expense, 
and  the  balance  would  be  profit  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  not  so.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  we 
figure  the  cost  of  paper,  what  we  figure  for  depreciation  on  the  plant 
and  the  interest  we  have  invested? 

Mr.  Bandell.  Not  counting  any  depreciation  on  the  plant 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  are  you  going  to  arrive  at  the  cost?  Who  is 
going  to  pay  for  the  depreciation  ? 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  1  want  to  get  at  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  the  daily  or  monthly  output,  and  the  price  that  you  get 
for  the  product. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question  because  what 
we  get  to-day  might  be  an  entirely  different  proposition  next  month. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Outside  of  the  depreciation  and  value  of  your  plant, 
would  the  $40  a  ton  represent  wnat  that  paper  cost  you  now,  the 
paper  which  you  sell  for  $55  or  $60  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Less  the  freight  and  cartage. 

Mr.  Bandell.  There  is  no  freight  about  it,  it  is  delivered  f .  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  not  giving  you  the  price  delivered  on  board. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  said  f.  o.  d.? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  are  coupling  the  cost  price  with  the  delivery 
price,  without  making  any  allowance  for  freight. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  give  the  price 
at  the  mill?  • 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  price  at  the  mill  and  also  the  price  delivered, 
but  where  is  the  freight  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Bandell.  Did  you  not  sav  that  the  price  that  the  paper  cost 
you  f .  o.  b.  at  mill  was  2.2  cents  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.    Two  and  one-eighth  cents. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Did  you  not  state  that  it  was  all  profit,  except  what 
would  be  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  plant?  You  did  not 
say  anything  about  freight  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  would  have  no  freight  to  pay  if  this  was  f.  o.  b.? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  we  did  not  get  $55. 

Mr.  Bandell.  How  much  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Probably  $50. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  is  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Bandell.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  about  $15? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  $7  or  $8. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  was  the  price  a  year  ago  or  fifteen  months 
ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  price  was  about  the  same,  a  little  less,  if  any- 
thing, but  in  the  interim  it  was  lower. 

Mr.  Bandell.  It  is  higher  now  than  before  the  panic? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  about  the  same,  a  little  higher,  if  anything, 
than  before  the  panic. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  caused  it  to  go  up  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Bandell.  'V\Tiat  caused  it  togo  down? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  reason. 

Mr.  Bandell.  There  was  no  demand  for  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Exactlv. 
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Mr.  Bandell.  I  thought  that  the  newspaper  people  were  complain- 
ing that  they  could  not  get  paper  unless  they  paid  $10  a  ton  more 
for  it.    Was  it  the  great  demand  that  made  it  go  up  $10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  was  that  demand,  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Was  that  a  sudden  demand  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  a  gradual,  growing  demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Was  there  anything  extra  in  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  cost  went  up  somewhat. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  there  in  the  cost  of  production  that  made 
the  price  of  your  paper  go  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Labor  particularly. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  higher  is  your  labor  now  than  fifteen 
months  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  very  much  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor,  but  when  we  went  from  the  two-tour  to  the  three- 
tour  system  then  our  labor  cost  went  up. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  January,  1907. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  there  is  no  understanding  throughout 
the  United  States  or  among  any  of  the  mills  that  you  know  about  or 
in  the  association  which  you  are  president  of — that  there  is  no  under- 
standing to  keep  up  the  price  and  to  have  a  uniformity  of  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Or  any  division  of  territory  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  know  of  any  such 
thing  or  that  it  does  not  exist? 

]\&.  Hastings.  I  do  not  believe  it  exists.  Our  association  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  in  any  event.  All  the  men  who  make  paper  do 
not  belong  to  our  association. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  for  competition  to 
come  in,  any  reasonable  business  chance,  which  would  reduce  the  price 
of  this  paper  that  you  say  the  demand  caused  to  rise,  if  the  tariff 
remains  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  RANDELi..  Where? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  one  mill  in  construction  in  Minnesota  with 
a  capacity  of  200  tons  a  day  with  a  promise  to  the  prospective  buyers 
of  bonds  and  stocks  that  they  can  within  six  months  or  a  year  double 
the  capacity.  That  is  in  the  United  States  under  the  protective  tariff. 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  could  sell  the  stocks  and  bonds  if  you  took 
the  tariff  off. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  did  you  find  that  out? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  public  property ;  it  has  been  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  it  any  connection  with  your  mills? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  400  pounds  as  against 
3,500  pounds  a  day  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  les,  sir;  practically  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  that,  in  your  opinion,  cause  the  price -to  go 
down? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  It  has  always  had  a  lowering  effect. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  that  when  that  mill  goes  into  operatioa 
the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  price  $10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  will  have  a  lowering  effect.  I  will  not  state  any 
amount,  because  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  on  whether  the  market 
absorbs  the  product. 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  it  cost  more  to  make  the  paper  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  tried  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  the  stumpage  higher?     • 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not  any  stumpage. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  timber  lands? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  We  buy  the  wood.  We  have  a  small  mill 
compared  with  some  of  the  other  mills. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  represent  this  association,  but  you  only  have  a 
few  mills  yourself? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Only  one  mill. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  revenue  was  increased  by 
lowering  this  tariff  that  it  would  injure  your  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  we  cut  the  tariff  in  two,  what  effect  would 
that  have  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Three  dollars  a  ton  is  more  than  a  mill  of  our  class 
has  made  on  an  average  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  practical  paper  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  I  am,  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  that  a  duty  equivalent  to  about  15  per 
cent  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  facts,  showing  why  that 
duty  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Hastincjs.  In  written  shape,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  them  "right  off  the  bat'" 
and  now. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  rather  give  you  that  data  a  little  later  than 
to  give  it  in  such  shape  that  I  might  be  picked  to  pieces  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  rather  not.  I  would  rather  submit  it  to 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  information  in  written  shape  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  put  it  in  a  brief  and  file  it  with  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  more  interested  in 
that  question  than  any  other.  I  want  to  know  why  the  protection  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  that  information. 
In  a  general  way  I  have  stated  tliat  in  this  brief  which  I  will  file, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  get  into  a  tariff  argument  I  do  not  want  to 
stand  up  here  and  be  picked  to  pieces  by  gentlemen  who  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  really  think  that  there  is  anybody  in  this  room 
who  knows  more  about  the  paper  business  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  you  know  more  about  the  tariflf. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  a  general  way  that  may  be,  but  you  have  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  tariff  to  talk  about  that  you  know  more  about  than 
I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  here  to  give  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  a  gentlemen  will  follow  me  who  can  give 
that  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  importations  of  print  paper  last  year  are  given 
21,123.254  pounds,  vahie,  $596,819,  and  the  duty  paid  $96,000. 
The  exportations,  you  understand,  which  we  have  been  discussing 
here,  were  120,090,056  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $3,514,281.  Will  you 
you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  we  are  able  to  export  in  competition  with 
the  foreign  concerns? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Is  that  pounds? 

Mr.  Clark.  DoUars. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Under  what  heading  is  that? 

Mr.  Griggs.  "  Exportations  of  printing  paper." 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  government  document. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  that  I  have  never  run  across  such  figures 
and  such  a  discrepancy ;  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  not  explain  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

JMr.  Griggs.  We  sent  48,000,000  pounds  to  the  United  Kingdom; 
18,000,000  pounds  to  Japan ;  12,000,000  pounds  to  Argentina ;  6,000,000 
pounds  to  Canada,  the  place  you  seem  to  be  so  much  afraid  of; 
8,000,000  pounds  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand ;  6,000,000 
to  Chile ;  7,000,000  to  Cuba,  and  more  than  a  million  pounds  to  Uru- 
guay and  Mexico  each.  Do  you  not  think  that  pretty  well  covers  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  would  cover  the  whole  world 
if  you  would  give  us  more  protection. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  have  covered  it  pretty  well 
now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  doing  very  well,  but  we  could  do  better. 
We  have  lots  of  nerve ;  the  trouble  is  we  have  not  enough  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  chairman  asked  you  about  the  various  items  that 
made  up  this  cost  so  that  you  required  this  15  per  cent  duty  to  enable 
you  to  come  out  as  you  have  come  out;  whether  that  is  in  the  hole 
or  not,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  now.  That  is  one  phase  of  this 
matter.  Another  one  is  that  the  Treasury  is  running  behind  at  the 
rate  of  about  $12,000,000  a  month 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  You  have  not  the  latest  informa- 
tion.   The  condition  has  improved. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  has  improved,  I  am  glad  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Business  is  improving. 

Mr.  Clark.  Business  has  not  improved  except  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  soon  have  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  large  deficiency  in  the  revenues ;  whether  it 
is  as  large  as  I  stated  or  as  little  as  the  chairman  makes  it,  does  not 
make  any  difference.  We  have  got  to  make  up  that  deficiency  some- 
where.   That  is  one  of  the  functions  of  this  committee.    Do  you  not 
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think  that  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
willing  to  stand  their  part  of  whatever  hardship  it  is  to  raise  this 
deficiency  in  the  revenues  like  everybody  else  has  to  stand  their  part? 
What  do  you  say,  as  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  that  we  are  paying  our  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  jou  are  not  doing  anything,  according  to  these 
figures  that  Mr.  Griggs  has  just  read  to  you,  because  there  has  only 
been  contributed  $196,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  understand  that.  In  the  first  place,  if  we 
import  $20,000,000  worth  of  paper  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent,  I  do  not 
understand  why  it  would  not  be  over  $196,000. 

Mr.  Clakk.  If  it  is  over  $300,000,  that  is  a  small  amount.  You  are 
not  willing  to  stand  any  reduction  in  the  tariff,  according  to  your 
present  attitude. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  say  that  we  are  standing  something  now ;  we  are 
standing  it  on  the  materials  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  American  price  of 
your  paper  and  the  foreign  price — $10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  sell  the  same  paper  which  you  sell  to  the 
American  consumer  at  $56  and  $60  a  ton  in  Europe  at  $45  and  $50 
a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  export  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  in  the  past,  but  not  or  late  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  in 
Europe  of  American  news  paper  and  the  selling  price  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  stand  oi;i  that  question? 

Mr.  Hastings.  1  do,  as  far  as  the  American  paper  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  According  to  your  figures,  you  make  a  net  profit  of 
$8  on  every  ton  of  paper  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  A\e  do  to-day,  but  not  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  more  than  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  panic  has  not  hurt  you  a  particle? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  making  as  much  profit  now  as  then  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  about  six  months  ago;  you  make  a  big 
jump  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  been  measuring  things  here  by  common  con- 
sent by  the  year. 

Mr.  Hastings.  But  the  question  has  been  put  to  me  what  it  was 
to-day  and  nothing  was  said  about  what  it  was  six  months  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  profit  were  you  making  on  a  ton  of  paper  a 
year  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  about  six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  were  selling  paper  six  months  ago  at  2i  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that  a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Forty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  was  $55  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifty  dollars  to  $55.  Of  course  there  are  different 
grades. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  know. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  price  is  $2.60,  or  $50  a  ton,  for  something  that 
Mr.  Norris  might  use  in  the  Times  and  $55  for  the  same  paper  to 
some  little  fellow  out  in  Squeedunk,  the  difference  in  the  price  being 
the  actual  difference  in  the  c^t. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  fellow  out  in  Squeedunk  would  be  considered  a 
retail  buyer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  costs  us  more  to  produce  the  paper  and  put  it  up 
in  bundles  and  wrap  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  practically  the  retail  trade ;  that  would  not  be 
the  case  with  Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  Mr.  Norris  was  to  say  that  he  wanted  his  paper 
all  in  sheets  and  bundles  we  would  charge  him  $5  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  information,  although  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  do. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  want  to  set  myself  right.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  answer  all  the  questions  I  can,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  got  $55  a  ton  practically  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi".  Clark.  And  you  got  $45  six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  has  gone  up  to  $55  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  made  it  go  up  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  more  demand  for  news  paper  now  than 
six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  less  being  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  that  happen? 

Mr.  Hastings.  God  shut  off  the  rain  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  have  any  drought  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  serious  one. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Your  mill  is  located  at  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  dfr. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  any  scarcity  of  water  at  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  making  a  little  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  $8  profit,  according  to  your  own  statement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Koughly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  often  do  you  turn  your  money  over  in  this  busi- 
ness; every  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  turn  it  over  once  in  a  year  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  your  company  capitalized  for?  You 
do  not  need  to  answer  that  question  if  you  do  not  care  to. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  no  hesitancy  about  answering  the  question ; 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  of  that  is  money  paid  in  and  how  much  of 
it  is  water? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  paid  in,  good,  hard 
cash. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  stock  issued  for  the  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  of  a  dividend  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  paid  on  the  first  of  the  year  a  24  per  cent  divi- 
dend. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  profit? 

Mr.   Hastings.  Yes,   sir.     We  have   more  money   invested  than 
$100,000.     You  did  not  ask  me  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  want  to  gejb  at.  How  much  money  have 
you  got  invested? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  between  $400,000  and  $500,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  make  24  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  year  we  dia. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  tide  you  over  two  or  three  bad  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  $500,000  it  is  less  than  5  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  The  dividend  was  24  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  amount? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  dividend  was  24  per  cent  on  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  have  you  invested  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Nearly  $500,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  invested  in? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Buildings  and  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  own  any  timber  lands? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  AVhy  did  you  capitalize  the  company  at  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  closed  corporation.  A  few  people 
put  up  the  original  $100,000  invested.  Then  we  went  on  and  doubled 
the  plant  and  paid  for  that  out  of  our  own  pockets,  paid  ourselves 
back,  and  we  still  have  $100,000  left. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  really  acquired  this  additional  surplus  out 
of  your  earnings?  0 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  in  twenty  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  get  it  out  of  the  earnings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have.  But  there  were  a  good  many  years  that 
we  did  not  pay  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  some  misunderstanding  about  what  the  basis 
is.  As  the  basis  of  profit  you  ought  to  take  the  amount  of  money  you 
paid  in,  ought  you  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  ought  to  mark  off,  if  that  is  the  proper  term, 
whatever  depreciation  there  is  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  then  you  ought  to  add  the  labor  cost,  and  the 
cost  of  material,  and  the  transportation  charges,  so  as  to  get  it  f.  0.  b., 
and  then  you  ought  to  subtract  what  that  would  cost  you  from  what 
you  get  out  of  the  stuff  ultimately,  and  that  is  what  you  calculated  or 
declared  a  dividend  on? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  follow  your  bookkeeping  exactly,  but  in  a 
general  way  I  think  you  have  got  it  all  in.  [Laughter.]  In  a  gen- 
eral way  we  charge  off  everything,  and  if  there  is  anything  left  we 
call  it  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  lay  aside  any  property  for  the  surplus 
fund? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  In  answer  to  the  question,  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
so  much  money  that  we  have  got  invested  in  that  mill  that  we  did 
not  take  out  in  profits,  some  that  we  were  entitled  to  take  out ;  and 
we  were  surely  entitled  to  profits  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  you  took  out  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  in  addition  to  the  profits  you  have  taken  out  as 
dividends  you  have  a  surplus  of  $400,000  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  that  is  the  aggregate  of  a  number  of 
years.  That  is  not  for  one  year.  We  did  not  accumulate  that  in  one 
year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  as  big  a  fool  as  I  look  like. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  take  you  to  be  one.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  any  manufacturing  concern 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  any  sort  of  business  that  is  making 
more  than  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  live  in  Niagara  Falls  part  of  the  time  and  part  of 
the  time  in  New  York.  We  have  at  Niagara  Falls  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Company.  We  make  these  hay  biscuits  [laughter],  and  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  save  a  little  money  at  one  tiYne,  and  I  have 
got  some  stock  in  that,  and  I  know  we  pay  that.  That  is  one  concern 
mat  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  diligently  searching  among  all  these  fel- 
lows that  have  come  here  to  find  one  fellow  who  has  made  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  the  manufacturers  of  paper  are  entitled,  as 
other  manufacturers  are,  to  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  I  have  been  searching,  I  tell  you,  since 
these  hearings  began  to  find  some  one  who  was  making  a  reasonable 
profit. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Did  you  say  you  make  $8  a  ton  profit? 

Mr.  Hastings.  To-day  from  $8  to  $9. 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  you  make  40  tons  a  day.  That  would  be  over 
10,000  tons  a  year,  or  |80,000  profit  a  year,  and  at  that  you  would  be 
making  20  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  you  are  taking  one  period  and  then  jumping 
a  number  of  months  out  of  that  periSi. 

Mr.  Bandell.  If  you  were  in  the  same  condition  as  a  year  ago,  my 
figures  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  two  months  from  now  thfe  condition  might  be 
entirely  different,  possibly.  The  price  of  wheat  to-day  and  the  price 
six  months  ago  and  the  price  six  months  from  now  may  be  different 
you  know. 

Mr.  Bandeix.  Were  the  conditions  favorable  in  1906? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandell.  How  much  less  did  you  make  then  ?  Did  vou  make 
$7.50  or  $8.50? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Five  dollars? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  my  report,  however, 
shows  exactly  what  we  did  make,  which  was  proven  by  figures. 
There  are  no  secrets  about  it.  If  you  gentlemen,  as  I  suppose  you 
will,  are  going  to  run  over  these  figures  which  are  given  from  time 
to  time  in  the  different  investigations  of  the  select  committee,  you 
will  get  information  that  I  swear  we  did  not  know  ourselves  about 
our  neighbors. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  intend  to  confine  you  to  a  day  or  an  hour  or 
a  week  or  a  particular  month.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  paper 
business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  ^Vnd  you  have  made  in  twenty  years  $400,000  surplus. 
That  makes  $20,000  a  year  on  $100,000.  That  is  20  per  cent,  because 
you  must  admit  that  that  is  property,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.     It  is  on  leased  ground,  this  plant  is.    ' 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  it  is  worth  that  to  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  have  $400,000  or  more  invested  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.     It  may  be  permanent,  and 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  in  there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  it  is  in  there,  but  we  could  not  get  it  out^  I 
would  say  frankly  to  you  we  are  on  leased  ground.  It  is  on  one  of 
the  great  power  companies  there.    It  is  on  a  very  low-priced  water 

Eower — lower  than  we  could  get  it  ourselves.  Otherwise  we  are 
andicapped  there  by  being  away  from  the  forest,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  doubtful  at  the  end  of  a  ten  or  fifteen  year  lease  what  shape 
it  will  be  in. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  is  your  lease  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  1020.     It  is  not  very  far  off. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Whether  you  have  gotten  your  money  out  or  not,  you 
have  made  that  money  and  put  it  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  we  have  not  got  it  out. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  a  question  of  busmess  judgment,  not  of  tariff. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  We  would  not  have 
accumulated  that  if  we  had  not  had  a  tariff. 

Mr.  (Jriggs.  And  you  accumulated,  in  addition  to  that,  as  I  believe 
you  told  Mr.  Randell,  an  average  of  .5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  said  I  did  not 
think  we  have  made  an  average  of  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  did  not  mean  what  you  have  made,  but  what  you 
had  paid  in  dividends. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark  that  it  was  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  money  we  have  invested. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  counting  the  $20,000  you  made  every  year 
and  put  in  this,  which  in  itself  is"  20  per  cent.  Then  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Clark  yon  said  you  have  made  6  per  cent — "  probably  5  per  cent," 
to  use  your  exact  language — on  the  money  you  nad  invested,  which 
was  $500,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  the  year  we  paid  that  dividend. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  vour  average  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand.  I  have  brought  my 
books  down  here  and  given  them  a  transcript  from  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  put  a  little  in  that  Havenner  Biscuit  Company, 
did  you  not? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  I  got  out  of  that  and  put  it  into  the 
shredded  wheat     I  am  county  treasurer  up  in  that  county. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  How  many  paper  mills,  Mr.  Hastings,  are  there  in 
the  country,  altogether? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  are,  roughly,  of  all  calsses  something  like  600. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  of  these  are  in  the  organization  of  which 
you  are  president? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  the  last  report  I  had  was  157  mills  and 
individuals. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  there  are  443  mills  or  manufacturers  that  are 
not  in  the  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  these  443,  are  any  of  them  in  any  other  asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  other  paper  association  except  this, 
except  that  of  the  stationers. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  is  it  as  to  the  International  Paper  Company 
and  the  American? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  one  membership  in  it,  just  as  I  might 
have. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  They  are  one  of  the  443? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  they  are  one  of  the  157.  They  are  members 
of  this  association. 

Mr.  BouTELLr.  You  have  given  the  entire  domestic  production  of 
paper.  Can  you  tell  by  a  proportion  of  the  paper  output  how  many 
of  these  mills  own  their  own  lands  from  which  they  get  their 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  I  could  not.    They  make  no  report. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  if  that  appears  in  any  of  these  papers  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  the  paper  that  will  be  read  by  Mr.  livman, 
who  replies  for  the  International  Paper  Company,  w4ll  have  a  lot 
of  information  in  it  that  I  have  not  got,  but  of  course  they  own  a 
good  many  mills  and  woodlands. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  to  go  into  the  market  to  buy  your  pulp 
wood  and  your  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  know  how  many  mills  are  in  that 
position  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  • 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  know  what  proportion  it  may  be  by 
ratio  of  output  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  Most  of  the  mills  up  near  Watertown 
own  their  own  timber  lands,  whereas  at  Niagara  Falls  there  is  no 
timber  land  within  easy  reach,  and  we  could  not  operate  to  advantaije 
with  the  small  amount  of  wood  that  we  would  get,  and  therefore  it 
is  cheaper  for  us  to  buy  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  hope  will  be  brought  out  in  this  hearing  is 
the  ratio  between  the  paper  output  and  the  ownership  of  stumpage. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  anybody  could  answer  that,  Mr.  Lyman  could, 
who  will  follow  me. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  paper  mills  there 
are  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly,  I  know  of  the  news  end  of  it,  because 
that  has  always  been  my  business,  and  I  understand  it  is  something 
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like  450  tons  of  newspaper  produced  there  under  normal  conditions, 
of  which  the  home  market  of  Canada  used  90  tons  and  the  other  is 
360  tons  of  export  news  out  of  the  coimtry,  and  that  is  practically  all 
the  amount  that  is  raised.  There  may  be  other  grades  used  at  home 
in  Canada,  like  wrapping  paper  and  board  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  with  the  falling  off  of  supplies  in  this  coun- 
try there  will  be  an  increased  demand  in  this  country,  or  if  we  repeal 
this  duty  the  natural  source  of  supply  of  the  United  States  would  be 
Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  When  we  repeal  this  duty  on  pulp  or  paper 

Mr.  Hastings.  When  you  do  repeal  it  [laughter] 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Put  it  that  way.  When  we  do,  or  if  we  do;  suppos- 
ing that  the  duty  be  repealed  on  the  paper  or  the  pulp,  would  we 
receive  importations  from  any  other  country  than  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  you  would.  You  would  receive  shipments 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  inside  of  three  years  you  would  re- 
ceive shipments  from  the  Baltic,  in  Russia,  where  at  present  they  are 
building  sulphite  mills  to  use  their  immense  forests  with  pauper 
labor. 

Mr.  BouTELX..  In  direct  competition  with  the  paper  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  line  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
A  while  ago  you  answered  that  if  the  price  of  paper  to-day  was  $55  a 
ton 

Mr.  Hastings.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  paper  is  being  sold  for 
less  than  that  on  contract. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Across  the  line,  what  is  the  same  kind  of  paper 
selling  for  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Marcuse  may  tell  you.  Some 
Canadians  bought  some  of  us  at  auction.  I  think  they  got  $2.25  for 
it.    That  is  $45  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  price  of  paper  to-day 
or  any  other  day  of  from  $10  to  $25  a  ton.  If  the  duty  was  removed 
on  manufactured  wood  pulp  and  newspaper,  to  what  extent  would  it 
reduce  the  price  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  it  would  reduce  the  price  pretty  nearly  the 
amount  of  the  tariff ;  perhaps  half.  I  say  "  half  "  because  I  happen 
to  know  that  in  the  last  year,  when  the  price  of  paper  went  up  nere 
through  natural  causes,  the  Canadians  thought  that  the  American 
market  was  just  ripe  for  their  plucking  and  they  came  over  here  and 
made  contracts  for  several  United  States  papers;  but  in  the  con- 
tracts it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  by 
the  United  States  the  Canadian  was  to  have  half  and  the  American 
publisher  w^as  to  have  half.  In  other  words,  he  proposed  to  divide  if 
the  duty  was  taken  off.    That  is  provided  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  paper  selling  at  $45  in  Canada  to-day,  if 
the  duty  on  wood  pulp  was  all  taken  off  at  this  moment,  what  would 
you  say  would  be  the  price  in  this  country  ? 
.  Mr.  "Hastings.  It  would  be  the  same.    There  is  no  surplus  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  price  of  paper  then  to-day  would  be  $56  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  How  would  it  be  $55  in  America  or  in  the  United 
States  and  $45  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  reason  that  the  market  price  is  there.  Most 
of  their  paper  is  bought  on  contract,  and  the  market  here  for  what 
little  I  might  have  to  sell  would  be  $55.  It  would  not  be  within  $4 
or  $6  a  ton  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  the  head  of  this  association,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  answer  a  question.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  take  to-day  to 
do  it,  or  to-morrow,  or  any  particular  time,  but  I  want  to  find  out  what 
you  think  would  be  the  general  effect  of  the  reduction  of  this  tariff. 
Take  any  day  and  fix  the  price  of  paper  of  to-day,  with  the  duty  on, 
and  tell  me  what  in  your  judgment  the  price  would  be  with  the  duty 
off  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That,  as  I  gather,  was  about  what  the  Chairman 
wanted  me  to  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  give  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the  difference  in 
price  with  the  duty  off  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hastings.  1  say  to-day  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  dif- 
ference, because  there  is  not  any  paper  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  repealed  all  duty  to-day,  the  price  would 
be  the  same? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  what  it  would  be  six  weeks  or  a  month 
from  now  I  could  not  sav. 

Mr.  Underwood.  While  you  said  the  general  conditions  of  the  trade 
are  there,  do  you  feel  that  the  repeal  of  this  duty  would  lessen  the 
price  of  paper  in  this  country  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Practically,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  before,  half 
of  the  duty,  or  about  $3  a  ton,  because  the  Canadian  demands  half 
of  it  in  the  contracts  which  he  did  make  last  year  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  paper  under  tha  duty  was  selling  at  $55, 
it  would  sell  for  $51.50  with  the  duty  off? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  be  $52.50.  That  is,  on  your  basis  of  fig- 
uring. 

Mr.  Underwood,  You  think  it  would  sell  on  the  basis  of  $52.50? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  But  as  I  say,  I  would  not  go  into  a  tariff 
discussion  here  on  that,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  something  at 
the  chairman's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  the  price  in  Canada  go  down  in  Canada  when 
it  goes  down  here  ?  When  it  was  $45  a  ton  six  months  ago  here  was 
it  then  $45  a  ton  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  Really  it  does  not  come  into  this 
market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  export  to  England? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  can  get  in  there  without  a  tariff.  But  take 
off  the  tariff  wall  here — and  we  are  right  across  the  border  from 
Canada — next  door — and  we  will  get  it  on  account  of  tiie  freight 
rates. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  we  take  off  this  duty  would  your  mill  be  for  sale? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  It  is  for  sale  now  if  anybody  wants  it.  In 
reply  to  the  publishers'  accusation,  I  must  say  they  are  utterly  foolish. 
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if  they  have  the  money  that  they  are  reputed  to  have  made  in  their 
own  business,  in  not  having  gone  into  the  paper  business.  They 
ought  to  build  mills.  What  is  the  use  of  getting  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  hallooing  when  they  have  a  chance  to  remedy  their 
own  condition? 

Mr.  Undehwood.  The  freight  rates  are  heavy? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  advantage  has  the  American  mill  over  the 
Canadian  mill  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  American  mill  nearer  to  the  Canadian 
market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little  nearer.  I  have  in  my  brief  here  the 
different  freight  rates  from  Canadian  mills  and  from  several  Ameri- 
(mn  mills.     You  can  judge  for  yourselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  you  estimate  the  difference  to  be? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  not  over  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Figure  that  in  tons. 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  my  mill  to  New  York  or  to  Boston  it  would 
be  15  cents.  That  is  an  even  figure.  From  Chisholm,  Me.,  to  Bos- 
ton it  is  17  cents.  They  do  not  give  the  rate  from  the  Canadian 
mills  to  Boston,  but  here  is  New  York,  18  cents.  That  would  be  a 
dollar  a  ton,  roughly,  on  that  one  shipment  from  Grand  Mere,  one 
of  the  large  mills  in  Canada,  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  In  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Hastin^,s.  In  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hill.  Right  on  that  subject,  would  you  not  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  pay  more  freight  on  your  pulp  wood  than  the 
Canadian  mill  would  in  bringing  your  supplies  to  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  would  the  two  things  offset  each  other? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Grand  Mere  mill  absolutely  has  no  freight 
rate.     The  river  brings  its  supply  to  its  door. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  your  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Ours  is  on  the  average  $4  a  cord  from  the  average 
shipping  point,  if  we  get  it  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  buy  it  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  buy  a  good  deal  in  the  United  States,  and  some 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  ITnderwood.  The  western  paper  mills  are  very  much  nearer 
the  western  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  paper  than  the  Canadian 
mills  are,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  differential  in  their  favor  on  freight 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  could  not  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  dif- 
ferential you  figured  a  moment  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  everything  else,  would  you 
be  willing  to  have  it  taken  off  paper? 

Mr.  Has'hngs.  Yes;  I  should  say  I  would,  because  as  a  general  plea 
that  might  answer.  But  I  would  not  vote  for  such  a  proposition, 
and  I  am  not  a  tariff  shark,  either. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  What  proportion  of  the  print  paper  does  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  make  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Forty-three  per  cent,  according  to  the  last  statement 
I  saw. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  were  asked  about  contributing  to  the  tariflP  du- 
ties or  revenues  of  the  Government.  I  see  that  we  imported  of  wood 
pulp,  mechanically  ground  and  chemically  unground  and  chemically 
pleached,  477,000,000  pounds,  on  which  a  duty  was  paid  of  $678,000, 
in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Clark  that  we  had  only  paid 
$200,000. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  was  on  paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  On  paper,  $96,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  page  561  it  is  $96,000  as  duties  on  paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  duties  on  wood  pulp  were  $678,000  and  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Page  558.  Adding  to  that  $96,000  on  print  paper,  it 
would  make,  in  round  numbers,  $770,000  of  tariff.  You  import  your 
wood  pulp,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  manufacture  our  own  mechanical  pulp  and  buy 
our  sulphite  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Under  what  rate  does  that  come  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Chemical  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  do  you  import  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  not  importing  much  of  it.  We  are  getting 
some  now  from  Canada,  because  of  the  shortage  some  time  ago,  on 
contracts.    Our  aim  is  to  buy  American  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  present  price  of  print  paper  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Do  you  mean  if  a  man  wants  a  carload  and  wants 
it  bad — right  away? 

Mr.  Gaines.  For  one  of  the  big  New  York  dailies,  for  example? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Their  prices  are  $45  a  ton,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  would  be  on  one  single 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  a  paper  the  size  of  a  New  York  paper,  perhaps 
the  Globe-sized  page,  or  the  Staats-Zeitung  size,  it  would  be  about  two 
and  one-half  mills.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  those  papers.  Say  the  New 
York  Sun  size? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  practically  the  same  size — an  eight-page 
paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Suppose  the  whole  amount  of  tariff  was  added  to  the 
price  of  print  paper.  How  much  would  that  increase  the  cost  of  a 
single  copy  of  a  paper?  Assuming  that  the  tariff  increases  the  cost 
of  a  paper  about  the  whole  amount  of  the  tariff,  how  much,  then, 
would  it  increase  on  that  assumption  the  price  of  a  single  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thirty-seven  one-hundredths  of  a  mill.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  Mr.  Norris  was  right  in  saying  that  they  prob- 
ably could  not  pass  it  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  afraid  they  could  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now  take  the  small  country  daily.  You  spoke  a 
while  ago  about  wrapping  up  bundles  for  the  small  papers.  At  the 
present  price  of  paper  to  those  concerns,  w^hat  would  it  amount  to  on 
a  single  paper  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  be  quite  difficult 
to  figure  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  as  any  eight-page  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No.  They  are  generally  smaller,  and  the  country 
paper  is  usually  printed  once  a  week.  It  would  be  the  same  if  the 
paper  was  the  same  size,  a  weekly  paper  with  a  thousand  circulation, 
2  reams  of  paper  weighing  100  pounds.  To  the  publisher  of  such  a 
paper  it  would  amount  to  $15  a  year  for  his  whole  paper  bill,  a  thou- 
sand copies  a  week,  52  times  a  year.  It  would  make  a  difference  of 
about  $15  a  year  if  the  purchaser  paid  the  whole  duty,  that  is  the 
publisher;  and  to  the  consumer  it  would  amount  to 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  would  amount  to  that  to  the  publisher  for  all  these 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  if  he  paid  the  duty.  The  cost  of  the  New 
York  paper  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  two  and  one-half  mills,  for  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  that  country  newspaper  cost  if 
I  can. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  about  two  reams  for  the  country  news- 
paper with  a  thousand  circulation. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  just  what  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  weigh? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  50  pounds  to  the  ream. 

The  Chairman.  A  country  newspaper  man  told  me  it  was  30 
pounds.     Some  is  heavier  than  others,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  pounds  to  the  ream — that  would  be  100 
pounds  to  an  edition,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  will  get  me  mixed  up  in  my  calculations,  which 
will  confuse  Mr.  Hastings.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  to  hear  some  witnesses  on  the  vital  facts  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  did  you  say,  Mr.  Hastings,  that  that  would 
amount  to  on  a  single  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  a  single  paper  it  would  amount  to  thirty-seven 
one-hundred ths  of  a  mill,  the  duty.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Ye?. 

Mr.  Calderhe^u).  It  would  take  about  six  of  those  papers  to  weigh 
a  pound? 

Mr.  Hastings.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  make  a  calculation  and  file  it,  showing  ex- 
actly what  the  increased  cost  of  a  single  paper  would  be  of  the  sort 
we  are  talking  about,  on  the  assumption  that  the  entire  duty  is  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  home  product? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  a  little  less  than  $10  a  year.  That 
is  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  a  50-pound  paper  it  would  be  $15  a  year. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  5,200  pounds  a  year.  That  would 
be  $2,50,  and  the  whole  duty  would  be  $15. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  are  taking  the  smallest  paper  you  can  find,  printed 
on  the  flimsiest  kind  of  paper.    ^  <* 

Mr.  Hastings.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  published  circulation  or 
the  actual  circulation?     [lAughter.! 

Mr.  Clark.  About  the  actual  circulation.  I  used  to  be  in  the  news- 
paper business  myself. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  I  will  not  argue  with  you.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Instead  of  the  averase  country  weekly  having  but  4 
pages,  it  has  8  pages,  and  frequentfy  12  pages,  since  they  have  got 
to  running  the  patent  insides  and  supplements  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  And  in  that  case,  Mr.  Clark,  it  would  not  cost  the 
publisher  $15  more.  The  additional  cost  would  be  on  the  man  who 
gets  out  the  patent  inside. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  he  has  to  pay  for  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  country  publisher. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  from  what  you  said  a  while  ago  that  your 
immense  profits  are  made  by  adding  together  all  these  small  things. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  no  immense  profits. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  effect  whatever.  We 
would  like  to  get  at  the  practical  facts  of  the  case. 

(Mr.  Hastings  filed  the  following  statement:) 

As  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  I  have 
been  delegated  to  present  briefly  the  contentions  of  manufacturers 
in  paper  and  pulp  as  to  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  in  most 
instances  and  m  a  general  way,  an  argument  as  to  why  they  should 
be  increased  in  some  specific  cases. 

We  xmderstand  the  revision  of  the  tariff  is  to  be  undertaken  on  the 
basis  that — 

"  Such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
dnetion  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to 
American  industries." 

We  believe  the  paper  industry,  as  a  whole,  will  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  revision  and  asks  for  itself  only  the  same  consideration  as  to 
protection  as  is  applied  to  other  industries. 

Importations  of  paper  and  pulp  during  the  last  few  years  should 
be  considered,  and  it  there  were  some  kinds  extensively  imported 
that  are,  or  might  be  made  in  this  country,  the  corresponding  duties 
should  be  increased,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
to  buUd  up  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country. 

We  ask  only  enough  protection  to  enable  us  to  meet  such  conditions 
as  are  imposed  on  our  mdustry  by  nature  or  law,  as  we  can  not  over- 
come by  capital  or  energy  the  natural  conditions  existing  in  other 
countries  due  to  cheap  labor  and  more  abundant  nature. 

We  believe  that  when  business  is  normal  and  the  demand  equal  to 
the  supply  the  tariff  has  little  or  no  direct  influence  on  prices.  Dur- 
ing times  of  depression  it  is  a  protection  to  the  home  manufacturer, 
but  with  the  present  tariff,  under  any  conditions,  the  rate  is  not  so 
high  but  what  foreign  paper  or  pulp  can  be  imported  into  this 
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country  to  supply  the  demand  without  particular  hardship  to  the 
consumer. 

;  During  the  past  year  many  thousand  tons  of  the  different  grades 
•of  paper  and  pulp  were  imported  into  the  United  States  and  at  a 
time  when  the  consumption  of  this  coimtry  demanded  it.  Since 
January,  1908,  at  a  time  of  general  depression  in  all  manufacturing 
lines,  the  paper  business  was  no  exception  in  its  experience,  with  an 
apparent  overproduction.  Prices  were  very  materially  reduced  over 
what  they  had  been  the  previous  year,  due  entirely  to  the  law  of 
suppl}^  and  demand. 

The  duties  on  paper  and  pulp  are  much  lower  than  the  general 
average  on  all  other  lines.  The  duty  on  ground  wood  pulp,  on  an 
ad  valorem  basis,  amounts  to  about  8^  per  cent,  according  to  the 
taarket  price  in  vogue;  on  chemical  pulp,  about  the  same;  on  news- 
paper, 15  per  cent ;  on  book  paper,  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  according 
to  grade ;  on  writing  paper,  25  to  35  per  cent,  according  to  weight  and 
quality.  Some  few  nigh-grade  papers  and  specialties  take  a  still 
higher  duty,  but  the  average  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  on  all 
imports  of  paper  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  only  about 
^7|  per  cent,  whereas  for  all  merchandise  imported  under  other 
schedules  it  was  over  40  per  cent. 

Manufactures  of  paper  imported  in  1898  were  something  like 
$2,840,000,  which  increased  in  1907  to  $10,728,000.  During  these 
same  periods  pulp  increased  from  $600,000  to  $6,348,000. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  unable  to  give  the  actual  amounts 
collected  on  the  different  grades  of  paper  and  pulp  imported  during 
tiny  periodj  but  there  is  no  question  that  if  the  dutj?^  was  increased 
upon  the  higher  grades  of  chemical  pulp  the  imports  would  decrease 
and  this  same  quantity  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  in 
other  words,  the  domestic  article  would  displace  the  foreign  pulps 
now  imported. 

This  argument  will  be  taken  up  by  one  of  the  members  of  our 
association  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  as  relating 
to  the  higher  grades  of  pulp  and  the  probable  results  if  the  duty 
should  be  increased  to  a  point  where  we  could  compete  with  the  for- 
eign article.  When  it  is  known  that  there  are  some  $300,000,000  in- 
vested in  the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  with  an  annual  business  of 
over  $200,000,000,  showing  that  it  takes  a  year  and  a  half  to  turn 
over  the  capital,  and  in  some  grades  nearly  three  years,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  this  business,  as  compared  with  many  other  manu- 
facturing lines,  requires  more  capital  for  its  annual  business  and 
therefore  needs  more  profit  in  the  way  of  returns  on  the  manufactured 
article. 

A  portion  of  the  press  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary,  no 
manufacturers  of  paper  in  this  country  have  made  exorbitant  profitvS, 
and  as  a  matter  or  fact  they  have  not  received  an  adequate  return  on 
the  capital  invested  as  compared  with  any  of  the  staple  industries 
of  this  country.  IVhile  the  industry  has*^  grown  enormously,  it  is 
due  to  the  energy  of  the  American  manufacturer  and  to  the  protec- 
tion afforded  the  industry  by  this  Government  in  the  shape  of  a 
tariff.  Should  the  tariff  be  reduced,  it  would  strike  a  blow  that  would 
be  most  serious  to  this  industry  and  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  many 
mills  and  the  ceasing  of  operations  in  the  way  of  building  new  mills. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  building  a  new  mill  for  the  production 
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of  news  paper,  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons  per  day,  which  will  be 
doubled  as  soon  as  the  demand  warrants.  This  mill  is  in  the  Middle 
West,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  raw  material,  but  with  the  tariff 
reduced  it  is  very  doubtful  if  capital  could  be  interested  in  such  an 
enterprise. 

The  attempt  of  part  of  the  American  publishers  to  have  the  duty 
taken  off  of  paper  and  pulp  during  the  fast  session  of  Congress  was 
a  very  selfish  movement  on  their  part,  when  it  is  known  that  in  the 
last  twenty  years  the  price  of  news  paper  has  been  reduced  through 
competition  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture  over  30  per  cent, 
and  that  where,  in  the  same  period  of  time,  the  quantity  produced 
per  year  has  increased  over  75  per  cent,  it  will  readily  be  seen  what 
a  protective  tariff  has  done  for  the  consumer. 

Under  the  present  wise  policy  of  this  Govermnent  this  industry  can 
and  will  maintain  the  same  rapid  rate  of  growth  and  improvement 
in  methods  if  protection  is  not  withdrawn.  There  are  abundant 
water  powers,  ample  supplies  of  suitable  wood  and  other  material  to 
increase  the  production  thousands  of  tons  annually,  particularly  in 
the  South,  wnere  there  are  many  undeveloped  water  powers,  large 
supplies  of  suitable  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp,  m 
addition  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  other  materials  which 
are  now  going  to  waste,  such  as  cotton-plant  stalks  and  seed  delint, 
flax,  cornstalks,  and  many  other  fibrous  plants. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government  is  making  in  this  city  ex- 
perinients  with  com  stalks  and  from  the  printed  reports  os  far  they 
promise  results  that  will  cheapen  some  grades  of  paper  over  the  pres- 
ent method  of  using  wood  fiber.  It  is  estimated  tnere  are  150,000,000 
tons  available  for  this  purpose,  or  40  times  as  much  as  the  annual 
amount  of  paper  of  all  grades  turned  out,  so  that  it  would  seem  as 
though  we  still  had  raw  material  at  our  doors  for  several  years  to 
come. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  exhaustive  statement  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  official  chemist  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  Febru- 
ary, 1908,  a  copy  of  which  we  beg  leave  to  file  with  the  committee. 

You  will  see  that  the  paper  manufacturers  are  fully  alive  to  the 
important  question  of  raw  material  supply  and  are  looking  and 
working  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  material  which  might  dis- 
place wood  eventually  through  using  some  material  which  can  be 
gotten  from  an  annual  crop. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  Mr.  Little  is  doing,  the  Govern- 
ment is  also  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  some  other  material. 
The  insular  service,  through  Col.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  is  much 
interested  in  the  question  of  bamboo  as  a  raw  material,  which  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  Philippines  and  is  an  annual  crop. 

The  earliest  record  we  have  of  paper  is  from  the  Egyptians,  who 
used  papyrus.  Since  then  manj  different  materials  have  been  used, 
as  the  necessity  of  the  increasing  population  of  the  world  needed 
paper  as  they  became  educated,  it  being  truly  said  that  "  the  consump- 
tion of  paper  is  the  measure  of  the  people's  culture." 

After  the  Egyptian  raw  material  probably  came  the  use  of  old 
rags.  As  the  people  became  more  civilized  they  wore  clothes,  and 
these  old  clothes  were  made  to  do  their  duty  in  the  shape  of  new 
paper.    Not  many  years  ago  the  supply  of  rags  became  inadequate 
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to  supply  the  demand  for  paper,  then  came  in  straw  pulp,  made  from 
wheat  and  rye  straw ;  then  came  the  invention  of  the  present  raw 
material  in  the  shape  of  mechanical  wood  pulp,  which  is  so  mudi 
cheaper  than  the  straw  pulp  that  that  process  was  abandoned.  Now 
there  is  great  fear  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  newspaper  publishers 
particularly  that  the  supply  of  wood  is  inadequate  and  that  paper 
and  pulp  should  be  put  on  the  free  list,  so  that  the  markets  of  the 
world  shall  be  thrown  open  as  far  as  the  American  manufacturer  is 
concerned. 

The  history  of  the  paper  business  shows  that  the  American  people 
are  well  able  to  cope  with  any  conditions  whidi  may  confront  them, 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  before  the  question  of  raw  material  diaU 
become  acute,  other  materials  will  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  pulp 
wood.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  material  going 
to  waste  to-day  which  may  become  a  cood  paper  making  matenal  as 
soon  as  a  process  is  discovered  for  hanaling  the  material  cheaply,  and 
this  process  is  sure  to  come,  as  all  the  others  have  before. 

The  price  of  paper  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  years,  and 
to-day,  although  the  price  is  higher  than  it  was  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  actual  figures  show  that  this  increase  comes  from  an  advance 
in  wages  particularly,  and  material  used  about  a  paper  mill ;  not  only 
the  raw  material,  but  everything  that  is  used  in  a  mechanical  way  to 
run  a  manufacturing  plant 

To-day  one  of  the  most  successful  mills  in  the  United  States  is 
equipping  a  department  to  use  esparto  grass,  which  is  to  be  brought 
into  this  country  in  ship  loads  from  Algiers  and  made  into  pulp  and 
paper  in  this  country.  This  is  almost  a  case  of  history  repeating 
itself  and  going  back  to  the  Egyptian  times,  but  it  only  goes  to  show 
that  the  American  manufacturer  is  quite  alive  to  all  conditions  and 
possibilities. 

With  something  like  four  million  tons  of  annual  product,  the  paper 
industry  furnishes  to  the  railroads  in  the  way  of  freight  and  raw 
materials  upward  of  20,000,000  tons  of  freight  annually.  They  con- 
sume 3,000,000  tons  of  coal,  all  from  our  domestic  mines.  They 
sustain  a  large  number  of  establishments  which  supply  them  with 
machinery  and  supplies  used  only  in  paper  mills.  They  furnish 
employment  directly  to  over  75,000  men  in  their  plants,  and  probably 
40,000  men  in  getting  out  the  raw  material  in  the  woods  and  mines, 
besides  iiidirectly  supporting  an  army  of  men  engaged  in  supplying 
them  with  the  material  which  they  use  in  their  manufacturing 
departments. 

For  every  dollar  which  the  consumer  pays  for  paper  it  is  estimated 
that  nearlv  70  cents  goes  to  the  wage  fund  of  the  country.  In  many 
sections  or  the  country  they  have  been  the  pioneers,  building  villages, 
developing  power,  moving  in  population  to  places  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  waste,  necessitating  the  building  of  railroads  for  carrying 
material  and  supplies. 

From  Bulletin  88,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  of  1905,  we  find  total  water  power  used 
in  all  industries  was,  roughly,  1,648,000  horsepower,  of  which  the 
paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  used  718,000,  or  something  like  43 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  developed  at  that  period. 

The  protective  tariff  that  we  have  been  worlring  under  has  stimu- 
lated the  building  of  paper  and  pulp  mills  to  an  enormous  extent. 
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Instead  of  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer,  it  has  stimulated 
overproduction.  The  price  has  steadily  gone  down  in  twenty  years 
under  a  protective  tariff  from  3^  cents  a  pound  down  to  less  than 
$2  per  hundredweight. 

During  the  last  year  the  cost  to  manufacture  has  increased  con- 
siderably both  as  to  labor  and  as  to  every  article  which  goes  into  the 
manufacture  of  paper  or  into  the  maintenance  of  the  plant. 

The  contention  of  the  consumer  that  the  manufacturers  are  reaping 
an  undue  profit  was  thoroughly  refuted  at  the  hearings  before  the 
select  committee  in  Washin^on  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
when  full  reports  were  made  by  the  paper  manufacturers  of  their  in- 
creased cost  of  production.  It  was  shown  by  tabulating  the  results 
of  the  news  mills  reporting  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  in 
the  last  six  years  was  about  35  per  cent. 

We  desire  to  file  with  this  statement  of  facts  information  as  to 
the  relative  wages  paid  employees  in  paper  mills  in  foreign  countries 
as  compared  with  men  in  the  American  mills,  filling  the  same  po- 
sitions and  doing  the  same  work,  under  not  as  good  manufacturing 
conditions  as  are  found  in  the  paper  mills  of  this  country.  All  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  having  practically  been  built  during  a 
period  covered  by  a  protective  tariff. 

The  <;apital  invested  in  the  plants  of  course  is  much  greater  from 
the  fact  that  everything  that  has  gone  into  these  plants  was  protected, 
and  it  would  be  verjr  unfair  to  put  a  tax  upon  tne  manufacturer  for 
every  one  article  which  he  uses,  and  then  throw  his  product  open  to 
the  manufacturers  of  the  world  to  compete  with,  with  their  cheap 
labor  and  material. 

In  going  over  the  schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  there  is  no  one 
article  in  the  free  list  which  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  or 
pulp,  or  among  the  articles  specified  in  the  reciprocibr  act  oi  1897 
except  the  raw  material ;  many  of  the  articles  are  highly  protected, 
for  instance: 

Per  cent 

Wool  felts , 100 

Cotton  felts 45 

Hemp  twines 100 

Alum 30 

Soda  ash 25 

Wire  cloth 35 

In  addition  to  a  heavy  duty  on  machinery,  castings,  and  many  other 
articles  used  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  manuiacture  of  paper. 

In  addition  to  Canada  a  menace  is  the  older  countries,  who  are 
endeavoring  to  keep  their  laborers  at  home  by  going  into  the  manu- 
facturing business  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  those  coun- 
tries. Norway  and  Sweden  are  not  only  able  to  produce  more 
cheaply  on  account  of  labor  conditions,  but  they  have  amiple  raw 
material  right  at  their  doors.  Russia  with  her  pauper  labor  and 
endless  forests  is  going  into  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  on  a 
large  scale.  How  long  would  it  be,  with  the  American  market  tnrown 
open,  before  she  would  also  make  and  send  the  finished  paper  in  here? 

To-day  the  foreign  pulps  have  taken  the  place  of  our  own  to  an 
extent  that  is  keenly  felt  by  our  own  manufacturers  and  has  thrown 
many  men  out  of  steady  employment. 
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Some  of  the  lower  grades  of  paper — for  instance,  building  or  sat- 
uratinff  paper — are  made  from  tlie  lowest  grade  of  rags.  The  domes- 
tic coUections  do  not  supply  the  American  mills  ana  large  portions 
are  imported  from  the  poorer  forei^  countries.  These  rags  come 
in  without  duty,  but  should  the  tariff  be  taken  off  this  particular 
grade  of  paper — it  being  now  only  10  per  cent  ad  valorem— these 
manufacturers  would  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of 
this  grade  of  paper,  and  as  their  mills  are  not  capable  of  making 
any  other  grade  with  profit  it  would  mean  their  extinction,  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  thousands  of  men,  not  only  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  paper  mills,  but  an  army  of  the  poorer  class  of  people 
m  all  the  large  cities  who  collect  this  lower  grade  of  material,  and 
for  which  this  is  the  only  use.  In  many  cities  these  refuse  rags  are 
gathered  bv  the  municipality  in  sorting  plants,  and  in  this  way  it 
gives  employment  to  a  great  many  poor  people  who  sort  them, 
thereby  giving  employment  to  an  almost  helpless  class  of  citizens  to 
earn  a  small  living. 

There  should  be  in  force  an  antidumping  law  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  the  same  as  other  countries  have. 

To-day  much  of  the  pulp,  principally  sulphite  class,  is  bein^  put 
in  here  at  probably  lower  figures  than  it  can  be  made  for  at  home, 
ao  low  that  the  American  manufacturers  can  not  compete. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  admit  print  paper  and  wood  pulp 
free  of  duty,  or  even  wood  pulp,  without  disturbing  the  whole  paper- 
making  industry. 

Raw  material  in  the  shape  of  wood  comes  in  free  of  duty.  Pulp 
made  from  this  is  a  large  component  part  of  paper.  The  pulp-mak- 
ing industry  has  a  large  capital  investment  and  employs  thousands 
of  men  and  is  entitled  to  protection  in  the  same  ratio  as  paper,  as  it 
is  not  raw  material. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  newspapers  have  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  ear  of  the  American  people  and  they  have  emphasized  un- 
duly the  quantity  of  wood  being  used  for  paper  and  pulp,  and  with- 
out investigating  the  matter  or  taking  stepg^  to  enlighten  himself  on 
the  subject  the  average  reader  supposes  that  we  are  the  ones  who 
are  devastating  the  forests  of  this  country.  By  referring  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  reports  of  1906  it  is  shown  that  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  annual  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  wood  is  used  for 
pulp,  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  that  was  unsalable  for  any  other 
purpose  than  pulp  on  account  of  the  size  and  its  being  limbs  and  tops 
of  tree,  so  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  less  than  1  per  cent  really  of  the 
annual  consumption  is  actually  used  for  pulp  and  paper  and  much 
of  it  would  be  wasted  entirely  if  it  were  not  used  lor  this  purpose. 

This  same  service  shows  that  wood  other  than  spruce  is  increasing 
in  use  very  rapidly  and  that  spruce  is  really  being  relatively  less 
used  than  it  has  been,  which  confirms  our  contention  that  the  manu- 
facturer will  use  what  is  cheapest  and  most  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  his  plant. 

Reports  made  by  this  bureau  estimate  that  we  export  from  this 
country  to  foreign  countries  5  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption, 
while  paper-pulp  manufacturers  use  less  than  2  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  it  we  should  stop  the  exportation  of  lumber,  it  would  more 
than  make  up  for  the  amount  used  in  pulp. 
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There  is  cut  for  railroad  ties  something  like  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
cut  of  lumber.  It  is  estimated  that  fire  wood  for  domestic  service 
amounts  to  twenty-five  times  as  much  as  is  used  for  pulp.  So  taking 
these  figures,  even  if  they  are  estimates,  they  show  that  the  paper 
man  has  been  criticised  for  something  he  is  not  responsible  tot. 
While  many  of  these  figures  are  estimates,  the  quantities  used  by  the 
pulp  man  can  be  better  checked  as  to  quantity  than  any  other  use, 
as  it  is  pretty  well  known  how  much  wood  it  takes  to  make  a  ton  of 
pulp  or  paper  and  how  much  of  these  two  commodities  are  used  per 
year. 

The  value  on  the  importation  of  wood  into  this  country  on  a  cer- 
tain valuation  in  1907  was,  rouglily,  $2,800,000.  The  exports  of 
forest  products  for  the  same  pericS  was  $33,000,000. 

The  average  freight  rate  from  Canadian  mills  to  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  from  the  shipping  points 
of  the  American  mills  to  the  same  markets,  thus  showing  that  with 
no  duty  to  pay  they  would  be  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  to  cost 
of  delivery. 

In  1907  there  appears  to  have  been  a  concerted  movement  on  tha 
part  of  many  Canadians  to  prohibit  by  law  the  exportation  of  any 
wood  for  pulp  purposes  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  inter- 
views, as  printed  by  the  Globe,  of  Toronto,  from  time  to  time  do  not 
show  that  all  producers  of  lumber  were  in  favor  of  this  action,  and 
we  Quote  from  an  interview  with  the  Hon.  Senator  Edwards,  head  of 
the  W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.  (Limited),  manufacturers  of  lumber,  who 
have  immense  establishments  at  Ottawa  and  Rockland,  as  follows : 

The  senator  favored  a  policy  of  making  all  the  forest  lands  available  for' 
operation,  and  their  intelligent  working  under  proper  regulations  and  super- 
vision, as  distinct  from  the  idea  of  some  people  that  the  plan  to  be  adopted 
was  the  clearing  off  of  the  forests  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  making 
room  for  settlement.  There  was  no  reason  why,  under  an  intelligent  system^ 
the  forest  crop  of  Canada,  as  it  might  be  called,  should  not  be  everlasting. 
His  company,  he  said,  was  going  to  build  in  the  Gaspe  district  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  a  pulp  mill  and  lumbering  establishment  where  these  ideas  would 
be  carried  out  to  a  still  more  scientific  extent  than  was  now  the  case  on  their 
limits.  Under  the  direction  of  a  forester  of  standing  and  experience  it  wa9 
intended  to  show  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  keep  the  establishment  goinic 
by  simply  cutting  the  annual  forest  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Van  Home,  largely  interested  in 
the  largest  paper-making  plant  in  Canada,  at  Grand  Mere,  Quebec, 
takes  tne  other  side  of  the  question,  and  we  quote  from  his  remarks 
as  follows : 

Another  important  American  holding  in  Canada  is  that  of  the  Burgess  Sul- 
phite and  Fiber  Company  and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  of  Berlin,  N.  H.  I  do 
not  know  the  extent  of  the  timber  limits  belonging  to  these  companies,  but  it  is 
large,  and  they  have  acquired  the  Lachute  water  power,  on  the  St.  Maurice 
River,  for  the  purpose  of  a  "  rosslng  mill "  for  barking  pulp  wood  to  be  shipped 
to  the  New  Hampshire  mills,  the  barking  being  done  to  save  the  freight  charges. 
The  Battle  Island  Sulphite  and  Fiber  Company,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  also  holds 
limits  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  extent  of  which  I  do  not  know.  Many  paper 
concerns  in  the  United  States,  besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  are  buying 
Canadian  pulp  wood,  ground  pulp,  and  sulphite  fiber  to  eke  out  their  supply- 
Without  the  Canadian  supply  of  pulps  and  pulp  wood  many  of  the  American 
mills  would  have  to  shut  down  very  soon.  If  they  can  not  get  our  pulps  or; 
pulp  wood  they  must  eventually  come  to  Canada  to  make  paper,  and  every 
paper  mill  established  in  Canada  means  a  town  of  from  5,000  to  15,000  people, 
and  a  great  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
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I  should  not  dare  to  estimate  the  value  of  Canada's  spruce  timber  ten  years 
hence  if  some  policy  were  adopted  by  the  dominion  or  the  provincial  govern- 
ments which  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  prevent  the  export  of  raw  wood. 
The  American  owners  of  Canadian  limits  estimate  the  possibilities  as  highly  as 
I  do.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  Canadian  timber  limits,  because  they  know 
that  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  in  Canada  generally  of  a  policy  like  that  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  in  Ontario,  they  would  profit  Immensely  from  their  timber  holdings. 
I  hold  that  this  tremendously  valuable  asset  should  be  preser\'ed  in  every  pos- 
sible way;  that  the  Provinces  having  timber  should  regard  it  as  a  permanent 
crop  and  apply  well-considered  regulations  to  the  cutting  from  crown  lands, 
with  a  view  to  promoting  the  growth  of  the  young  timber  and  to  the  prevention 
of  forest  fires,  and  that  the  areas  reserved  for  the  growth  of  timber  should  be 
carefully  marked  out  and  withdrawn  from  settlement.  This  would  leave  an 
abundance  of  land  available  for  settlement  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  all  of 
the  timbered  districts,  for  there  are  everjrwhere  areas  which  have  been  either 
burnt  over  or  cut  so  clean  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  a  new  growth. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  perhaps  this  is  true  of  other  Provinces,  a 
real  or  pretending  settler  may  take  up  land  for  farming  purposes  In  any  timber 
limit,  and  in  such  a  case  the  owner  of  the  license  is  given  one  year  within 
which  to  cut  such  timber  as  the  law  permits  to  be  cut  from  crown  lands,  after 
which  the  settler  piay  cut  the  rest.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  if  not  elsewhere,  lands  have  been  so  taken  by  pretending 
settlers  at  the  instance  of  jobbers  in  logs  or  pulp  wood,  the  settler  abandoning 
the  land  as  soon  as  he  has  cut  all  that  he  finds  worth  cutting. 
'  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  some  such  policy  as  I  have  outlined  being  carried 
out.  I  can  see  no  possible  ground  for  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  view  of  the  precedents  which  they  have  themselves  established,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  form  of  retaliation  that  would  not  be  much  more  damaging  to 
themselves  than  to  us,  and  they  are  not  given  to  foolishness  of  that  kind.  So 
far  as  tariffs  go,  I  do  not  see  that  they  could  make  them  worse,  for  the  Dlngley 
tariff,  which  is  still  in  force,  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  every- 
thing from  Canada  which  the  United  States  did  not  need,  such  as  timber,  pulp 
wood,  ground  and  sulphite  pulp,  etc. 

^  We  do  not  affree  fully  with  Sir  William,  but  the  fact  of  free  paper 
and  pulp  would  mean  the  building  of  large  plants  in  Canada,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  put  me  American  manufacturer 
out  of  business  through  overproduction  and  their  inability  to  manu- 
facture cheaper. 

The  manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  believe  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  the  industry  by  your  committee.  We  believe  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  so-called  "  Mann  Investigating  Committee  "  thU 
be  of  very  great  service  to  your  committee  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  is  due  to  the  industry  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  We 
desire  to  furnish  your  committee  with  any  information  in  our  power 
that  you  may  wish,  and  shall  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  at  any  time 
4)o  respond  to  any  inquiry  you  may  make,  either  by  letter  or  in  person. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
By  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  President. 

MEMBERS   OF    THE   AMERICAN   PAPER   AM)   PULP   ASSOCIATION. 

Americau  Writing  Paper  Company Holyoke»  Mass. 

Ancram  Paper  Company J^ew  York  City. 

Bardeen  Paper  Company Otaego,  Micli. 

Bare,  D.  M.,  &  Co Roaring  Spring,  Pa. 

Battle  Island  Paper  Company ^^J'ulton,  N.  T. 

Bedford  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Richmond*  Va. 

Beckett  Paper  Company JIamllton,  Ohio. 

Bergstrom  Paper  Company ^eenah.  Wis. 

Bryant  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Berlin  Mills  Company Berlin,  N.  H. 
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Brown,  L.  L.,  Paper  Goxnpany Adams,  Mass. 

Brownville  Board  Company Brownville,  N.  Y. 

Brownyllle  Paper  Company JBrownville,  N.  Y. 

BurgeBS  Sulphite  Fiber  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Carew  ManufSactnrlng  Company South   Hadley   Falla, 

Mass. 

Carthage  Sulphite  Flfter  Company Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Carthage  Tlssue-Paper  Mills Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Central  Paper  Company Jbfuskegon,  Mich. 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Champion-International  Company Xawrence,  Mass. 

Cheboygan  Paper  Company .Cheboygan,  Mich. 

Chemical  Paper  Company Holyoke,  Mass. 

Cherry  River  Paper  Company ^ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Company .Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Paper  Manufacturing  Company Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cliff  Paper  Company J^^iagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Columbian  Paper  Company .Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Company jLppleton,  Wis. 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Company New  York  City. 

Crane,  Z.  &  W.  M JDalton,  Mass. 

Crane  Bros Westfleld,  Mass. 

Crane  &  Co -Dalton,  Mass. 

Crlvitz  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Crivitz,  Wis. 

Crocker-Burbank  Company Fltchburg,  Mass. 

Crocker-McElwaln  Company Holyoke,  Mass. 

De  Grasse  Paper  Company Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Dexter,  C.  H.,  &  Sons Windsor  Ix>cks,  Conn, 

Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company -Dexter,  N.  Y. 

Diamond  State  Fiber  Company Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Diana  Paper  Company Harrisville,  N.  Y. 

Dill  &  Collins  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

District  of  Columbia  Paper  Manufacturing  Company Washington,  D.  C. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company -Bangor,  Me. 

Eaton-Dlkeman  Company I,ee,  Mass. 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  The  John Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

Emerson  Paper  Company Wendell,  N.  H. 

Esleeck  Manufacturing  Company -Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Everett  Wash. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Company _ Oconto  Falls,  Wis. 

Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Flambeau  Paper  Company Park  Falls,  Wis. 

Fletcher  Paper  Company Alpena,  Mich. 

Flint,  Wyman,  &  Sons  Company Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Fox  River  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Garrett,  C.  8..  &  Son  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gilbert,  Frank.  Paper  Company Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Grandfather  Falls  Company Merrill,  Wis. 

Hamilton  &  Sons,  W.  C Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hammermill  Paper  Company Erie,  Pa. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company South   Hadley   Falls, 

Mass. 

Hartje  Pai)er  Manufacturing  Company Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Hennepin  Paper  Company Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hinckley  Fiber  Company Hinckley,  X.  Y. 

Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Hubbard,  A.  H.,  &  Co -Norwich,  Conn. 

Ingails  &  Co Ca8tleton,N.  Y. 

Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

International  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

Itasca  Paper  Company i Grand  Rapids,  Minn,- 

Jessnp  &  Moore  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa ^ 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Katahdln  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Xilncoln,  Me. 

Keith  Paper  Company .Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
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Kimberly-Clark  Company ^'eenab,  Wis. 

King  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Knowlton  Brothers Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Lang,  John,  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lewis,  J.  P.,  Company Beaver  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Linddaues  Pulp  Company ^f^ JKaiAmma,  Wis. 

McEwan  Brothers ? -l^hipiwiny,  N.  J. 

Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Dayton,  Ohio. 

Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company Menominee,  Mich. 

Megargee  Paper  Mills Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Menasha  Paper  Company Menasha,  Wis. 

Michigan  Paper  Company,  The JPlalnwell,  Mich. 

Michigan   Sulphite  Fiber  Company Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Mlttineague  Paper  Company Mittineegue,  Mass. 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills Bennington,  N.  H. 

Monarch  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  Mlch^ 

Moorehouse,  R.  T Brldesburg,  Philaflel- 

phia«  Pa. 

Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Company — Mount  Tom,  MaM. 

Munising  Paper  Company Munlslng,  Mich. 

Nashua  River  Paper  Company East  Pepperell,  Mass. 

Nekoosa-Edwards  Company Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

New  IJaven  Pulp  and  Board  Company New  Haven,  Conn. 

Newton  Falls  Paper  Company Watertown,  N.  Y* 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company New  York  City. 

Niagara  Paper  Mills Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Nixon,  M.  &  W.  II.,  Paper  Company J»hiladelphia,  Pa. 

Northern  Paper  Mills  Company Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Northwent  Paper  Company .. Cloquet,  Minn. 

Odell  Manufacturing  Company 3o8ton,  Mass. 

Orono  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Bangor,  Me. 

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Oxford  Paper  Company Portland,  Me. 

Parson   Pulp  and  Paper  Company Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Parsons,  W.  H.,  &  Co New  York  City. 

Patten  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Peninsular  Paiier  Company Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Penobscot  Chemical  Fiber  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Pettebon-Cataract   Company Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Plover  Paper  Company Stjevens  Point,  Wis. 

Port  Edwards  Fiber  Company Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

Poland  Paper  Company .Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

Progressive  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Raquette  River  Paper  Company ^-.Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Raymondville  Paper  Company Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Reading  Paper  Mills Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Richmond  Paper  Manufacturing  Company Richmond,  Va. 

Rising,  B.  D.,  Paper  Company Housatonic,  Mass. 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Robertson  Brothers Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

Rogers,  J.  &  J.,  Company Ausable  Forks,  N*  Y. 

Rogers  Paper  Manufacturing  Company  ( Incorporated )  ,The_  South       Manchester^ 

Conn. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Company Woodland,  Me. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Shawmut  Manufacturing  Company New  York  City. 

Smith  Paper  Company I^ee,  Mass. 

Strange  Paper  Company,  The  John Menasha,  Wis. 

Taggart  Brothers  Company Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Taylor-Burt  Company,  The Holyoke,  Masa 

Thilmany  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Kaukauna,  Wla. 

Ticonderoga  Pulp  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

Tileston  &  Hollingsworth  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Traders*  Paper  Board  Company .Bogota,  N.  Y. 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company New  York  City. 
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Victoria  Paper  Mills  Company Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Wanaque  River  Paper  CJompany Wanaque,  N.  J. 

Warren  Manufacturing  Company New  York  City. 

Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Sartell,  Minn. 

Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company 3rokaw,  Wis. 

Weeks*  F.  G Skaneateles,  N.  Y, 

West  End  Paper  Company Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Weston,  Bryon  Company Dalton,  Mass. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

Wheelwright,  Geo.  W.,  Paper  Company Boston,  Mas& 

Weeks,  Charles  G— ^ ^ Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Oregon  City,  Oreg. 

Wisconsin  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Stevens  Point,  \^s, 

Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Company 1 Appleton,  Wis. 

Woronoco  Paper  Company Woronoco,  Mass. 

Worthy  Paper  Company Mittineague,  Mass. 

Tork  Haven  Paper  Company,  The J^ew  York  City. 

Rates  of  wages  in  foreign  and  United  States  mills  making  high-grade  sulphite 

pulp.  ' 

[The  wages  per  week  have  all  been  figured  on  the  same  number  of  hours  per  week.     In 
some  Instances  the  wages  for  Europe  have  increased  somewhat,  these  men  inform  us.] 


Name. 

Present  position. 

Wages 

per 

week. 

$16.50 
14.40 
16.80 
11.40 

9.60 
10.60 

9.60 
11.40 
10.80 

9.00 
12.00 

9.00 

European  position. 

Wages 

per 
Week. 

Per  cent  of 

American 

wages. 

Albert  Engler 

Machinist 

Machine  tender . . 
Cook 

Machinist 

Machine  tender . . 

Cook 

Beater  man 

ao 

•7.60 
7.60 
5.04 
2.52 
2.52 
2.60 
8.60 
8.00 
2.70 
8.78 
5.04 
8.75 

0.45 

C1»«M»-  W<*lw1g 

.52 

Frank  Kaboinlck 

.60 

OttoRichert 

Reel  tender 

Bin  trimmer 

Cook's  helper 

Barker 

.BS 

Jake  Glombowfiki 

.26 

Jds.  GlombowBki 

RaK  cutter 

Straw  cooker 

Watchman 

Bleach  man 

Laborer 

:S 

Martin  Zellan 

.SB 

M.  Minkowski 

Screen  helper.... 

Cook's  helper 

Laborer  

.2d 

John  Peidler 

.25 

Albert  Sele 

.42 

MichJal  Kem 

Dif^eaterman 

Fireman 

.43 

John  Orrtpwik* .................. 

Laborer 

.43> 

Scotch  mill  as  compared  idth  Mechanicsville  mills, 
[Arerage  pay  per  two  weeks  (twelve  days).} 


Scotch 
mill. 


Meoban- 

IceriUe 

mill. 


Scotch 
mill. 


Mdohan* 
iostUle 


Beater  men 

First  assistant  ^ 

Second  assistant. 
Itachinemen  ... 
VintaflSiBtant... 
Second  assistant. 
Onus  boiler  man 

Assistant 

Cutter  men^ 

Asiistant 

Cutter  boys 

Bead  machinist. 


•20.00 
12.50 

8.76 
24.00 
12.76 

8.50 
17.50 
10.00 
18.75 

7.50 

4.00 
80.00 


$16.06 
22.20 
22.20 
56.16 
80.24 
27.86 
28.80 
21.00 
40.20 
19.20 
15.00 
45.00 


Oood  joamesrmen. . 

Apprentices 

Head  firemen 

First  assistant 

Head  finisher 

Finishing  girls 

Tyersup 

Oatside  labor 

Supercalender  man 

Helper 

Steam  engineers  . . . 


115.00 

6.00 
17.50 
n.25 
20.00 

8.00 
10.00 

9.00 
17.60 

8.00 
20.00 


S36.oa 

84.80 
42.00 
28. 8(^ 

49.  aa 

15.00 


is.oa 

29.04 
2L0O 
83.00 


Bepobt  of  Abthub  D.  Little,  Official  Chemist  of  the  American  Pulp  aub 

Paper  Association. 

Jfr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association: 
'  The  year  Just  ended  has  been  an  uneventful  one  in  the  chemical  technology 
of  pulp  and  paper  making  and  has  been  unmarked  by  the  appearance  of  any 
Hew  chemical  process  or  method  of  the  first  importance.    The  following  mat- 
ters, however,  deserve  brief  mention : 

The  year  has  shown  an  increasing  tendency  in  the  sulphite  process  toward 
the  use  of  stronger  liquors,  particularly  in  Sweden,  where  liquors  carrying  T 
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per  cent  or  more  of  total  sulphurous  add  are  being  employed  to  advantage  in 
respect  of  Improved  quality  of  product  and  a  better  recovery  of  gas. 

Concurrently  with  the  foregoing  there  has  developed  a  tendency  toward 
shorter  cooks  and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  pulp  of  first-rate  quality 
can  be  produced  In  a  cook  of  seven  hours'  total  duration  or  even  less.  This 
means,  of  course,  considerably  increased  output  from  the  same  plant 

The  year  has  also  witnessed  the  rapid  introduction  of  new  types  of  sulphar 
burners  of  large  capacity.  These  are  either  of  the  rotary  or  agitating  types, 
and  by  their  better  control  of  the  air  supply  permit  the  workmen  to  maintahi 
a  much  higher  content  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  burner  gas.  Gases  containing 
16  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid  are  now  not  uncommon. 

With  the  more  general  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  better  control  of  fur- 
nact  gns  and  the  advantages  derived  from  a  higher  content  of  sulphurous  acid, 
there  have  come  from  Europe  proposals  to  utilize  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the 
absorption  system  under  a  considerable  pressure.  Harpf  points  out  that  under 
60  pounds  pressure  it  is  easy  to  dissolve  8.14  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
water  even  when  no  lime  is  present  as  against  1.63  per  cent  for  water  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 

An  important  new  departure  in  the  sulphite  process  is  the  employment  of 
superheated  steam  in  cooking.  This  is  coming  Into  extensive  use  in  Germany 
and  Sweden  and  offers  a  number  of  important  advantages.  It  saves  steam, 
prevents  the  undue  dilution  of  cooking  liquors,  enables  the  cook  to  be  made  in 
shorter  time,  and  permits  the  use  of  weaker  liquors  than  usual  in  the  summer 
time  when  it  is  ordinarily  difficult  to  keep  the  liquors  up  to  strength.  There 
has  been  nothing  whatsoever  to  show  that  either  the  strength  of  the  fiber  or  Its 
bleaching  quality  are  influenced  at  all  adversely. 

The  year  has  seen  some  measure  of  success  in  the  difficult  problem  of  utilizing 
the  waste  sulphite  liquor.  Some  inconclusive  experiments  have  been  made 
looking  to  the  employment  of  the  waste  liquor  for  keeping  down  dust  on  roads. 
Ck)nsiderable  progress  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  utilization  of  the  concentrated 
liquor  as  a  biiullug  material,  as,  for  example,  for  molder's  sand,  and  there  is 
also  good  pvomlse  of  the  successful  utilization  of  the  waste  liquors  as  a  supple- 
mentary tanning  agent. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  of  the  year  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  country  through  Importation  of  considerable  quantities  of  kraft 
paper.  The  manufacture  of  this  paper  has  been  very  recently  worked  out  In 
Sweden  through  the  use  of  pulp  prepared  from  coniferous  woods  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  sulphate  process.  The  wood  Is  somewhat  undercooked  In  a 
liquor  which  contains  from  one- fourth  to  one-third  black  liquor  from  a  pre- 
vious cook.  The  resultant  pulp  has  a  dark  but  pleasing  and  characteristic 
hrown  color  and  is  used'  for  making  paper  immediately  after  washing  and  with- 
out admixture  of  other  stock.  As  its  name  implies,  the  striking  quality  of 
kraft  paper  is  its  great  strength,  which  renders  it  available  for  many  special 
uses  of  Importance.  The  strength  ratio  of  kraft  paper  as  shown  by  our  tests 
is  about  1.15  as  contrasted  with  about  0.85  for  a  good  quality  all-sulphite  paper. 

The  special  significance  and  technical  importance  of  kraft  paper  is  found  in 
the  direct  evidence  it  furnishes  that  the  possibilities  of  all-wood  papers  have 
not  yet  begun  to  be  appreciated.  Another  cellulose  industry,  that  of  fine  cotton 
textiles,  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  revolutionized  as  the  result  of  the 
recognition  and  utilization  of  the  properties  of  the  cotton  fiber  substance  during 
treatment  with  strong  caustic  soda.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  process  of  mer- 
cerlzation  as  now  generally  applied  to  the  production  of  cotton  yams,  exhibit- 
ing a  splendid  silky  luster.  The  general  trend  of  development  in  paper  making 
indicates  that  it  is  well  within  the  range  of  probabilities  that  an  analogous 
revolution  may  be  Impending  in  the  treatment  and  utilization  of  chemical  wood 
fiber.  The  production  of  kraft  papers  has  shown  that  a  profound  variation  In 
the  properties  of  the  fiber  and  a  variation  along  new  lines  may  be  established  by 
a  minor  change  In  the  conditions  of  the  cooking  process.  Other  varlatlns  quite 
as  profound  are  now  known  to  be  set  up  by  the  hydration  of  the  fiber  substance 
brought  about  by  beating  under  stone  rolls,  as  exemplified  in  the  production  oi 
the  transparent  i)ergainyn  and  glasslne  papers.  This  hydration  effect,  for  in- 
stance, is  unquestionably  susceptible  of  a  much  wider  range  of  application  than 
it  has  yet  received  even  in  Germany,  while  In  this  country  it  is  scarcely  utiliaea 
at  all.  The  same  effect,  although  brought  about  by  different  methods,  api^ears  In 
the  curiously  parchment-like  papers  recently  produced  from  the  pith  cells  or 
both  the  corn-stalk  and  the  waste  sugar-cane  chips  known  as  "bagasse."  i^ 
these  cases  the  walls  of  the  pith  cells  are  of  such  delicacy  that  the  cellulose  IB 
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hydrated  during  the  purification  process  of  boiling  with  caustic  alkali,  and  the 
cell  walls  are  therefore  superficially  fused  together  during  the  process  of  making 
and  drying  the  paper.  This  explains  the  curious  result  that  a  paper  of  remark- 
able strength  and  toughness  may  be  prepared  from  cells  so  short  and  wide  that 
they  can  not  properly  be  regarded  as  fibers  at  all.  To  this  hydration  effect  upon 
the  pith  cells  must  mainly  also  be  ascribed  the  remarkable  qualities  of  the 
bagasse  boards  now  being  manufactured  In  Louisiana  by  the  Lee  process,  in 
which  the  bagasse  chips  are  undercooked  in  a  liquor  prepared  from  saccharate 
of  lime  made  by  mixing  lime  and  molasses  with  water. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  the  development  In  this  country  of  new  types  of 
paper  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  a  better  recognition 
here  of  the  merits  of  stone  roll  beating  engines  and  the  edge  runner  or  koller- 
gang  for  working  up  undercooked  pulps  for  the  production  of  papers  of  ex- 
ceptional strength. 

The  constantly  rising  price  of  wood  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  hard  fiber 
wastes  available  for  paper  making  have  led  during  the  year  to  a  continued  and 
persistent  search  for  new  fiber  and  new  sources  of  supply.  Excellent  papers 
standing  midway  in  properties  between  rag  and  wood  papers  have  been  pre- 
pared from  com  stalk  by  cutting  out  the  nodes  and  slicing  off  the  outer  shell 
to  separate  the  region  carrying  the  fiber  from  the  pith.  The  shell  is  reduced 
to  fiber  by  boiling  with  caustic  soda.  The  pith,  if  cooked  by  Itself,  yields  the 
parchment-like  paper  previously  referred  to,  while  the  entire  stalk,  except  the 
nodes,  yields  a  rather  hard  paper  of  intermediate  quality.  Papers  of  gen- 
eraUy  similar  character  have  been  made  from  bagasse. 

The  Immense  quantity  of  cotton  stalks  annually  available  in  the  South  where, 
CD  the  average,  22,750,000  tons  are  each  year  burned  or  plowed  under  or  other- 
wise wasted,  has  caused  this  material  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  possible  source  of 
stock  for  the  lower  grades  of  paper.  Several  processes  for  reducing  the  stalks 
liave  been  proposed  and  attempts  to  treat  the  stalks  by  the  sulphite  process  are 
now  under  way  in  the  government  laboratory  at  South  Boston.  The  subject  has 
an  especial  economic  interest  in  view  of  the  extensive  ravages  of  the  cotton 
boll  weevil,  the  damage  from  which  last  year  is  estimated  at  $25,000,000.  Any 
method  of  utilization  which  would  put  a  value  on  the  stalks  sufficient  to  cause 
the  farmers  to  cut  and  reiQove  them  from  the  fields  would  go  very  far  toward 
checking  the  depredations  of  this  insect,  and  thus  save  a  large  proportion  of  the 
great  sum  now  lost. 

Projects  for  utilizing  peat  as  paper  stock  come  up  perennially,  and  during  the 
past  year  an  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  at  Oelbridge,  Ireland,  to 
manufacture  paper  from  this  material.  I  believe  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  on 
account  of  the  shortness  and  lack  of  strength  and  chemical  condition  of  the 
fibers  which  have  survived  decay  in  peat.  It  Is  hopeless  to  expect  to  make  a  use- 
ful paper  from  peat  without  a  very  large  admixture  of  other  stock.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  it  does  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  boards  of 
excellent  quality,  and  this  manufacture  has  recently  been  established  in 
Michigan. 

Actuated  by  a  desire  to  open  up  new  agricultural  possibilities  for  its  colonies, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  British  paper  makers  with  cheaper  raw  ma- 
terial, the  British  Government  commissioned  the  English  paper  expert,  Mr. 
B.  W.  Sindall,  to  make  a  study  of  the  subject  in  India  and  other  colonies.  In 
his  recent  report  Mr.  Sindall  urges  the  utilization  of  bamboo  and  rice  straw. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  many  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Routledge,  to  whom 
the  Introduction  of  esparto  was  due,  brought  out  a  monograph  on  bamboo  as  a 
paper  stock,  and  printed  the  pamphlet  on  an  excellent  quality  of  paper  made 
wholly  from  bamboo.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  length  and 
character  of  fiber  In  both  bamboo  and  rice  straw  are  such  as  to  preclude  the 
use  of  these  materials  as  substitutes  for  the  wood  of  the  cone-bearing  tree  for 
pulp  making. 

An  important  step  in  the  Interests  of  American  paper  makers  has  been  taken 
during  the  year  by  the  United  States  Government  in  establishing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  a  model  sulphite  pulp  mill  and 
testing  laboratory  at  South  Boston,  Mass.  This  laboratory  will  be  quite  fully 
described  by  Dr.  Arthur  L,  Dean,  of  the  Forest  Service,  in  the  conevntion  num- 
ber of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  and  I  need  therefore  only  say  that  there  Is 
every  prospect  that  the  work  of  the  laboratory  will  extend  the  range  of  useful- 
ness of  tiie  wood  fibers  by  demonstrating  that  many  woods  besides  those  now 
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ntiliz^  are  immediately  available  for  paper  making  and  will  yield  pulpB  Tary- 
Ing  so  much  among  themselves  in  character  as  to  permit  their  advantageous  use 
tn  many  different  sorts  of  paper. 

In  1884,  when  the  sulphite  process  was  first  put  in  commercial  operation  In 
the  country,  in  the  mill  of  the  Richmond  Paper  Company,  large  quantities  of 
poplar  were  reduced  to  pulp  by  the  sulphite  process.  Sulphite  poplar  has 
properties  which  make  it  an  especially  desirable  stock  and  the  market  would 
undoubtedly  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  pulp  if  sulphite  pulp  makers 
did  not  so  universally  confine  their  output  to  the  fiber  of  coniferous  trees.  It 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  the  southern  gum  woods  and  the  tupelo  are 
amdirably  adapted  for  the  production  of  sulphite  fibers  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  sulphite  poplar,  while  the  woods  themselves  are  so  cheap  and  available 
in  such  great  quantity  that  It  Is  practically  certain  that  sulphite  pulp  made  from 
them  will,  before  long,  be  a  factor  in  the  industry. 

In  Germany  a  new  brown  pulp  has  appeared,  which  stands  between  steamed 
ground  wood  and  sulphite  in  its  paper  making  qualities.  It  is  made  at  the 
plant  of  Prince  Donnersmarck,  at  Krappitz,  by  gi'inding  bolts  of  wood  which 
have  been  cooked  with  waste  soda  liquor. 

There  has  been,  during  the  year,  a  greatly  increased  use  of  special  rosin  slaes 
manufactured  outside  the  mill,  and  these  sizes  are  made  by  methods  which 
insure  a  much  higher  content  of  free  rosin  than  the  usual  mill  size.  This 
increase  in  free  rosin  Is  unquestionably  an  advantage,  particularly  In  most 
cases  where  snap  and  rattle  are  desired  In  a  paper,  and  it  permits  a  substantial 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  alum  used.  The  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  rosin 
itself  has  led  to  the  devising  of  new  methods  of  extraction  from  ^umps  and 
wood  previously  wasted,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  l)elieve  that  considerable 
quantities  of  rosin  will  be  available  from  these  hitherto  neglected  sources. 

The  j'ear  has  seen  some  notable  addition  to  the  literature  of  cellulose,  and 
among  the  publications  In  English  should  be  mentioned  "  Chapters  on  Paper 
Making'*  l^y  Clayton  Headle,  "Paper  Technology,"  by  R.  W.  Sindall,  and 
•*  Researches  in  Cellulose  1900-1905,"  by  Cross  and  Bevan.  The  two  former 
books  will  be  found  helpful  by  any  paper  maker.  The  one  last  mentioned, 
while  lacking  the  same  general  interest,  is  of  the  first  Importance  to  cellulose 
chemists,  and  Is  particularly  noteworthy  for  the  radical  changes  in  the  theory 
of  cellulose  and  the  method  of  attack  of  cellulose  problems  now  laid  down 
by  these  distinguished  chemists  who  have  done  so  much  to  establish  the  chem- 
istry of  cellulose  as  it  is  known  to-day.  They  now  take  a  distinctly  agnostic 
position  which  involves  the  recognition  of  current  views  of  the  constitution 
of  cellulose  as  inadequate,  and  they  lay  particular  stress  at  this  time  upon  the 
collcidal  character  of  cellulose  as  influencing  its  chemical  properties. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  mention  the  newly  organized  Vereln  der 
Zellstoflf  und  Papier  Chemlker,  of  which  your  chemist  has  the  honor  to  be  a 
member.  Although  the  society  has  Its  headquarters  at  Berlin,  it  is  cosmo- 
politan in  its  membership,  and  should  prove  an  efficient  agent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chemical  technology'  of  pulp  and  paper  making.  Another  Influence 
In  the  same  direction  should  come  from  the  new  journal  Chemical  Abstracts, 
published  by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  which  will  contain,  grouped 
under  their  appropriate  subjects,  abstracts  of  all  chemical  articles  containing 
new  matter  wherever  published.  The  subject  of  cellulose  and  pai)er  making 
has  been  assigned  to  the  reporter. 

Considerable  work  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  In  paper  testing  an^ 
the  study  of  special  problems  in  paper  making  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  recently  established  Paper  and  Leather  laboratory  of  tho 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  work  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
greater  deflniteness  and  rigidity  in  the  government  specifications  for  suppH^ 
of  paper.  No  report  on  the  results  obtained  has  yet  been  Issued  by  either 
bureau. 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  German  paper-testing  methods,  although 
essential  for  purposes  of  research,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  commercial  practice  in  this  country.  Testing  methods  and  machines  to  be 
generally  useful  here  must  yield  their  results  quickly  and  with  a  minimum  of 
effort,  and  for  most  purposes  a  reasonably  approximate  figure  which  can  be 
secured  almost  at  once  is  more  useful  than  extreme  accuracy  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  a  disproportionate  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.    In  place  of  the 
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German  **  breaking  length "  as  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  papers,  I  have 
therefore  been  led  to  propose  and  would  urge  you  to  adopt  what  I  have  called 
the  "  strength  ratio  "  of  paper — that  is,  the  quotient  obtaineil  by  dividing  the 
figure  for  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  as  registered  by  the  Mullen  tester 
by  the  thickness  in  ten-thousandths  of  an  Inch,  as  given  by  a  micrometer. 
Por  example,  a  paper  testing  38  pounds  on  the  Mullen  machine  and  which  had 
a  thickness  of  thirty-six  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  would  have  strength  ratio 
of  1,000.  A  paper  of  the  same  thickness  testing  18  pounds,  would  have  a 
strength  ratio  of  0.500,  and  so  on.  The  advantage  of  this  way  of  stating  re- 
sults Is  that  these  ratios  are  fairly  constant  for  papers  of  the  same  quality, 
and  are  easily  remembered,  whereas  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  mind  the 
present  figures  for  the  strength  tests  of  the  many  different  thicknesses  of  even 
one  quality  of  paper.  As  indicating  the  general  order  of  these  ratios,  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  of  our  results  to  date  m?y  be  of  interest : 

Strength.  Ratio. 

News  and  cheap  books,  run  from 0.20  to  0.40 

Better  grades  of  book 0.40  to  0.75 

Flats 0.70  to  0.90 

Oieaper  bond  papers 0.65  to  1.00 

3etter  grades  of  bond 1.00  to  2.00 

Ledger   papers 1.00  to  2.00 

Good  grades  of  manila 1.00  to  1.25 

Different  weights  of  papers  of  the  same  grade  approximate  closely  to  the 
same  strength  ratio.  For  example,  in  case  of  a  bond  paper  made  in  a  number 
of  different  weights  the  ratios  for  13,  14,  16,  20,  and  24  pound  folios,  were, 
respectively,  1.05,  1.00,  1.07,  0.98,  and  1.03. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  say  that  I  will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
authorization  of  the  association  to  conduct  during  the  ensuing  year  on  its  behalf 
a  comparative  study  of  the  various  methods  of  sampling  wood  pulp  employed  in 
the  different  mills  in  this  country  and  abroad.  To  this  end  I  have  collected  dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  considerable  amount  of  data  on  these  different  methods  and 
this  has  served  to  bring  out  in  a  striking  way  the  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in 
this  important  work.  Some  of  the  methods  in  vogue  are  unquestionably  sub- 
ject to  grave  error  and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  official  method  would 
remove  much  friction  between  buyer  and  seller.  At  present  we  have  the  strip 
method,  the  quarter  sheet  method,  the  whole  sheet  method,  the  whole  bale 
method,  the  wedge  method,  the  pimch  method,  and  the  disk  method,  not  to  men- 
tion the  numerous  variations  of  each  general  method.  In  some  cases  it  is  the 
practice  to  sample  1  bale  in  10,  in  others  1  in  20,  1  in  25,  and  even  1  in  50,  as 
now  rather  generally  obtains  in  Europe.  To  secure  the  data  necessary  to  a 
proper  presentation  of  the  whole  matter  and  afford  a  basis  for  recommendations 
looking  to  the  adoption  of  an  official  method,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  your 
chemist  be  authorized  to  send  out  blanks  in  his  official  capacity  to  importers, 
makers,  and  buyers  of  the  various  grades  of  pulp,  requesting  complete  and  de- 
tailed statements  as  to  the  methods  employed  hy  fliem  or  their  agents  in  sam- 
pling the  pulp  they  ship  or  receive.  The  more  promising  of  these  methods 
should  then  be  made  the  subject  of  comparative  tests  to  determine  their  relative 
accuracy.  A  number  of  such  tests  have  already  been  cnrrlerl  out  during  the 
past  year  in  my  laboratory,  but  in  order  to  avoid  premature  conclusions  I  re- 
frain from  reporting  on  them  at  this  time. 

COPY  OF  A  RESOLUTION  PASSEa)  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  FEBBUARY  7,  1007. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Little's 
report,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  this  meeting : 

*'R€Solv€d,  That  the  official  chemist  of  the  association  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
Instructed  and  empowered  to  make*duriug  the  ensuing  year  a  comparative  study 
of  the  various  methods  of  sampling  and  testing  wood  pulp  and  fiber  and  to 
request  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  pulp  and  fiber  such  information  as  they  may 
be  willing  to  furnish  as  to  their  methods,  with  a  view  to  recommending  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  association  a  method  for  adoption  as  the  official  method  for 
such  sampling  and  testing." 
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Freight  rates. 


Chisholm, 
Me. 

From — 

To- 

Niagara 
Falls. 

Hudson 
River. 

Water- 
town. 

Grand 
Mere, 

CBoada! 

New  York 

Omi*. 
18 
16 
13 
/    18 
^     10 
H* 
13 
15 
10 
32 

17 

10* 

16 

18 

19 

17 

15* 

18 

17* 

34 

OenU. 
13 
15 
16 
17 
15 
17 
16 
18 
15 
82 

.     CtnU. 
13 

}?* 

17 
15 
15 
16 
18 
15 
32 

Genu. 

Boston...  A. 

Philadelphia 

Noaei 

22 

Baltimore 

22 

Pittsburg 

17 

Cleyeland 

17 

Cincinnati ,. 

I5i 

Chicago 

18 

DetroTt 

16 

Memphis 

32 

Houston 

91 

New  Orleans 

31 
40 
18* 
33i 

37* 
45i 
21 
36 

36 
40 
21 
36 

35 
40 
21 
36 

None. 

Atlanta 

431 

St.  Louis 

21i 

Omaha 

None. 

Buffalo 

1^ 

STATEMENT    OP   ME.    CHESTEE   W.    LYltAN,    OP    NEW   TOEK, 
BEFBESENTINO  THE  INTEBNATIONAL  PAPEB  C0HPAN7. 

Mr.  LvMAX.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  j)repared  a  paper  which  I  will  read  and  a  copy  of  which  I  will 
place  in  j'our  hands. 

Mr.  Griggs.  His  speech  is  so  prepared  that  we  can  read  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  come  here  voluntarily,  and  I  would  very  much 
prefer  to  present  our  case  as  we  have  prepared  it,  and  if  you  wish 
afterwards  to  ask  any  questions  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  them  if 
I  can.  But  I  have  put  some  thought  on  this  matter  and  formulated 
our  ideas  into  as  brief  a  form  as  possible,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  reading  it  to  you,  and  I  think  it  touches 
pretty  much  every  side  of  the  question,  and  when  I  get  through  you 
will  have  a  good  idea  of  what  the  International  Paper  Company  is. 
With  your  permission  I  will  read. 

(Mr.  Lyman  read  the  following  document:) 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  BEFORE  THE  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  REGARDING 
SCHEDULE  M,  PARAGRAPHS  393  AND  396  OF  THE  DUTIABLE  LIST  AND 
PARAGRAPH  699  OF  THE  FREE  LIST  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

Washington,  November  21^  1908. 

The  International  Paper  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  State  on  January  31,  1898.  It  took  over  by  pur- 
chase a  number  of  paper,  sulphite,  and  ground-wood  mills,  also 
timber  lands  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  developed  and 
undeveloped  water  powers  in  the  United  States.  In  its  organization 
no  stock  was  put  on  the  market  and  no  commissions  were  paid  to 
anyone  in  connection  with  the  organization.  The  vendors  received 
stock  and  bonds  of  the  new  company. 

The  company  in  1907  was  operating  the  following-named  plants 
in  the  United  States  at  the  locations  indicated,  the  year  1907  being 
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specified  because  during  1908  operations  were  interrupted  by  the 
general  business  depression  and  a  strike : 

Glens  Falls  Mill Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Fort  Edward  Mill Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  River  MUl Palmer,  N.  Y. 

Otis   Mill Chisholm,   Me. 

Glen  Mill Berlin,  N.  H. 

Niagara  Falls  Mill Niagara   Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rumford  Falls  Mill Humford  Falls,  Me. 

Falmouth  Mill Jay,  Me. 

Webster    Mill ^Orono,  Me. 

Winnipiseogee  Mill J'ranklln,  N.  H. 

LJvermore  Mill iivermore  Falls,  Me. 

Montague  Mill Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Lake  George  Mill -Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.    * 

Fall  Mountain  Mill Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Ontario  Mill Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Piercefleld  Mill Piercefield,  N.  Y. 

Solon  Mill Solon,  Me. 

XJmbagog  Mill Xiivermore  .Falls,  Me. 

Cadyville  Mill .CadyvUle,  N.  Y. 

Riley  Mill J^iley,  Me. 

Wilder  Mill Wilder,  Vt. 

Gardiner  Mill South  Gardiner,  Me. 

West  Enfield  Mill West  Enfield,  Me. 

Milton  Mill Milton,  Vt. 

Watertown  Mill Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Woods  Falls  Mill Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  MiU Faust,  N.  Y. 

Harrisville  Mill . Harrisville.  N.  Y. 

Ammonoosuc  Mill West  Milan,  N.  H. 

Bemis  Mill .Bemis,  Me. 

Eighteen  paper  mills,  8  separate  pulp  mills,  and  4  wood-preparing 
mills. 

In  each  of  these  places  the  company's  mill  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  community  and  in  many  of  them  it  is  the 
only  productive  agency,  besides  indirectly  furnishing  a  market  for 
the  outlying  farm  districts.  The  company  employs  normally  about 
7,000  persons  at  its  mills,  besides  its  operations  in  the  woods  in  the 
United  States,  which  are  estimated  to  employ  8,500  persons.  There 
are  thus  directly  and  wholly  dependent  upon  the  wages  paid  by  the 
company,  estimating  five  persons  to  a  wage-earner,  77,500  people, 
besides  to  a  less  extent  farmers,  storekeepers,  manufacturers  of  sup- 
plies, and  transportation  companies. 

Except  for  its  wood  operations  in  Canada,  almost  every  dollar  it 
receives  is  expended  in  the  United  States.  The  following  are  sonie 
of  the  principal  items  of  home  production  consumed  annually  by  this 
company : 

Coal   tons—        400,000 

Sulphur - do 18, 600 

Lime  and  limestone do 18,000 

Chemicals  do 27, 000 

Construction  and  repair  materials $1,500,000 

Paper  and  pulp  machine  supplies $000,000 

Domestic  pulp  wood $5,570,000 

It  is  estimated  that  it  furnishes  annually  2,500,000  tons  of  freight 
to  the  common  carriers  of  the  countrv. 

The  capital  employed  is  represented  by  $22,406,700  preferred  stock, 
$17,442,800  common  stock,  and  $17,560,000  bonds.    The  stock  is  held 
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by  about  4,200  individuals,  about  one-third  of  whom  are  women.  The 
average  holding  of  preferred  stock  is  70  shares  per  capita  and  of 
common  stock  170  shares  per  capita,  or  at  the  market  price  of  the 
stocks  about  $400  and  $170,  respectively. 

Including  operatives,  stockholders,  bondholders  and  those  immedi- 
ately dependent  upon  them,  there  are  probably  not  less  than  100,000 
persons  niiancially  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company,  besides 
the  communities  and  other  industries  which  it  helps  support.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  customers  number  only  about  500.  Most  of  these 
are  conducting  a  very  profitable  business  and  only  a  very  few  are 
on  record  as  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

In  the  first  vear  of  the  company's  existence  the  common  stock  paid 
three  divadends  of  1  per  cent  each.  It  has  paid  none  since.  The  pre- 
ferred stock  paid  6  per  cent  annually  until  April,  1908,  the  April 
dividend  and  the  following  one  in  July  being  on  the  basis  of  4  per 
cent  per  annum.  In  October,  1908,  the  dividend  was  put  on  the  basis 
of  only  2  per  cent  per  annum. 

In  ten  years  its  gross  business  has  amounted  to  over  $200,000,000. 
while  it  has  paid  out  in  dividends  only  $13,951,222.50,  and  has  in- 
creased its  bonded  indebtedness  by  $6,000,000.  The  earnings  of  the 
company  in  excess  of  dividends  in  ten  years  have  amounted  to  $7,381,- 
083.14,  an  average  of  about  $700,000  per  annum,  which  is  only  1.8 
per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  These  surplus  eam- 
mgs,  togetner  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  $6,000,000  bonds,  have 
been  used  mostly  in  the  improvement  of  its  plants  in  order  to  keep 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  lowest  possible  point. 

It  was  stated  in  an  affidavit  submitted  by  the  companv  to  the  so- 
called  "  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ^  last  spring 
(and  corroborative  testimony  was  introduced)  that  the  assets  of  the 
company,  less  current  liabilities,  are  conservatively  worth  $70,421,688, 
or  an  excess  over  both  preferred  and  common  stocks  and  bonds  out- 
standing of  $13,012,188. 

The  company  owns  or  controls  about  900,000  acres  of  timber  lands 
in  the  United  States  and  3,100,000  acres  in  Canada.  It  is  operating 
upon  these  lands  in  the  United  States  in  the  most  conservative  manner 
possible,  in  all  cases  leaving  the  small  growth  for  the  future  and 
avoiding  all  the  waste  possible,  felling  trees  with  the  saw  instead  of 
the  ax,  as  formerly,  and  using  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  At  some  points  in  New  England  it  has  bought  aban- 
doned farms  having  a  young  growth  of  spruce  on  them,  and  is  hold- 
ing them  for  its  future  needs.  It  is  also  making  some  experiments 
in  replanting.  It  is  holding  its  lands  in  the  United  States,  in  so  far 
as  practicable  and  economical,  for  future  use.  It  may  be  added  that 
its  operations  in  Canada  are  also  as  conservative  as  conditions  will 
allow. 

It  is  using  approximately  10  per  cent  of  all  the  water  power  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  government  census  of 
1905,  while  millions  of  horsepower  are  constantly  going  to  waste 
in  the  rivers  of  this  country  because  our  industries  have  not  developed 
sufficiently  to  utilize  more  than  a  small  part  of  this  natural  resource, 
which  is  an  almost  unused  asset. 

In  1899,  its  first  full  year,  the  company  made  380,000  tons  of 
paper.  In  1907  it  made  495,000  tons,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  It 
makes  all  the  pulp  required  for  this  quantity  of  paper,  and  is  thus  not 
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dependent  upon  any  other  company  or  any  other  country  for  any  of 
its  requirements  of  pulp.  It  does,  however,  get  from  Canada  about 
35^  per  cent  of  the  pulp  wood  required,  mostly  from  its  own  lands, 
this  coming  in  free  of  duty.  For  the  handling  and  transportation  of 
this  wood  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  permanently  invested, 
so  that  it  may  be  laid  down  at  the  mills  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

In  1907,  83  per  cent  of  its  output  was  n6ws  paper,  the  balance  being 
wrapping  and  miscellaneous  grades.  The  company  produces  a  neg- 
ligible proportion  of  the  wrapping  and  miscellaneous  grades  produced 
in  the  country.  The  estimated  production  of  news  paper  in  the 
United  States  in  1907  was  1,200,000  tons.  This  company's  propor- 
tion, therefore,  was  but  34  per  cent.  In  1900  the  percentage  of  the 
news  paper  output  of  the  United  States  produced  by  the  company  is 
estimated  to  have  been  65  per  cent.  It  is  thus  seen  that  although  the 
company  has  increased  its  output  of  news  paper  about  12  per  cent, 
its  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  the  country  has  fallen  from  about 
two-thirds  to  one-third,  due  to  the  policy  of  devoting  its  energies  to 
the  production  of  paper  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  rather  than  to 
reaching  out  for  a  control  pf  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country 
or  its  markets.    Considering  the  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  paper  and 

Eulp  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1905,  the  company  produced 
ut  10  per  cent,  and  operated  but  19  out  of  about  760  paper  mills  in 
the  country. 

Before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  it 
was  shown  that  although  the  rate  of  wages  paid  had  increased  efti  an 
average  66  per  cent  since  the  company  started  and  the  cost  of 
wood  had  increased  100  per  cent,  and  many  other  items  beyond  its 
control  had  likewise  increased  in  cost  substantially,  yet  the  total  cost 
of  production  in  1907  had  increased  only  14  per  cent  over  1900,  thus 
demonstrating  the  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  management 
and  plants  of  the  company. 

A  compilation  just  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 

'  Labor  from  the  typical  pav-roU  sheets  of  this  company  indicates  that 

the  average  hourly  rate  oi  wages  in  the  mills  making  news  paper  in 

1907  was  94  per  cent  higher  than  in  1900  and  the  hours  of  service  per 

day  were  22.7  per  cent  lower  per  wage-earner. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  in  February,  1908,  in  a 
similar  Canadian  mill  which  makes  news  paper,  compared  with  the 
wages  paid  by  this  company,  showing  an  excess  in  our  mills  over  the 
Canadian  mill  of  about  50  per  cent : 


Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Company. 


Canada. 


Machine  tender $0.60     [  I0.3&42 

Secondhand .38  .25 

Third  hand 25  .1666 

Fourth  hand .2234  .1458 

Fifth  hand  and  common  laborer .  2234  ,  .  125 

Average |  .3035  .2088 

Based  upon  the  above  rates  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  paper  in 
each  country  is  as  follows : 

International  Paper  Company $8.00 

Canada 5. 46 
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The  Canadian  mill  thus  has  an  advantage  of  about  $2.60  per  ton 
of  paper. 

AH  the  mills  of  this  company  run  on  the  three-shift,  or  eight-hour 
day  basis,  whereas  all  Canadian  mills,  as  we  understand,  are  run  on 
the  two-shift-per-twenty-four-hours  basis,  except  in  the  paper  ma- 
chine department  of  three  piills. 

Canadian  mills  likewise  have  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material.  The  stumpage  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  ranges  from  $1.10  per  cord  to  $1.75  and  in  New  Brunswick 
from  $1.25  to  $2,  whereas  in  Maine  and  New  York  stumpage  ranges 
from  $2.50  to  $3.60.  This  is  an  average  for  Canadian  wood  of  $1.50 
and  for  domestic  wood  of  $3  per  cord,  an  advantage  of  $1.50  per  cord 
in  favor  of  Canadian  stumpige. 

The  labor  in  the  woods  is  also  about  33  per  cent  cheaper  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States,  as  was  shown  before  the  Mann  investi- 
gating committee,  pages  1041  to  1045. 

To  the  extent  to  which  we  use  Canadian  wood,  we,  of  course,  share 
these  advantages  of  stumpage  and  labor,  but  we  are  at  a  disadvantage 
again  when  it  comes  to  transportation. 

The  cost  of  pulp  wood  delivered  at  Canadian  mills  does  not  exceed 
$6,  which  was  the  average  quotation  in  1907  for  rough  wood  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  The  average  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  Canadian  wood  to  the  mills  of  this  company  in  1907  was  about 
$3.2.5  per  cord.  As  it  takes  approximately  1^  cords  of  wood  to  make 
a  ton  of  paper,  this  is  an  advantage  of  nearly  $5  which  the  Canadian 
mill  has  in  the  item  of  pulp  wood  per  ton  of  paper.  In  addition,  such 
wood  as  we  buy  from  Quebec  has  to  pay  an  extra  stumpage  to  the 
government  of  25  cents  per  cord,  equal  to  37^  cents  per  ton  of  paper. 
This  comparison  is  borne  out  by  the  prevailing  price  of  domestic 
pulp  wood,  which  in  1907  was  about  $9  per  cord  in  Maine  and  New 
York,  as  against  $6  paid  by  Canadian  mills. 

In  labor  and  Avood,  which  are  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  • 
of  paper,  the  average  Canadian  mill  has  an  advantage  over  us  of 
$7.50,  so  that  they  are  able  to  pay  the  duty  of  $6  and  still  make  a 
profit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  in  several  European  countries 
compared  with  those  paid  by  this  company : 
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Based  on  these  rates,  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  paper  would  be 
in  each  country  as  follows : 

International  Paper  Company $8.00 

England 3. 29 

Germany  2. 48 

Sweden 2. 22 

Norway 2. 22 

Austria . 2. 09 

Thus  some  European  countries  have  an  advantage  on  labor  solely 
almosjb  equal  to  the  whole  duty  of  $6. 

While  at  present  no  news  paper  comes  into  the  United  States  from 
European  countries,  we  believe  that  if  the  duty  were  removed  im- 
portations would  follow  from  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Germany. 
In  Germany  prices  are  sustained  in  the  home  market  by  a  combina- 
tion sanctioned  by  the  Government  and  the  surplus  is  sold  for  export 
to  the  highest  bidder,  regardless  of  cost,  special  rates  of  freight  being 
given  by  government  railroads;  and  the  German  manufacturers  are 
thus  able  to  hold  important  markets  in  England  and  in  South 
America  and  to  compete  with  Canadian  and  United  States  paper  in 
Australia  and  at  other  points. 

We  have  no  exact  figures  for  the  cost  of  production  in  Finland, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  wages  there  are  but  a 
fractional  part  of  what  we  pay  and  that  wood  is  extremely  cheap. 
The  industry  is  growing  rapidly  there.  Finland  pays  our  duty  upon 
sulphite  pulp  and  reaches  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  under- 
selling western  pulp  mills  at  their  very  doors. 

In  Scandinavia  labor  and  wood  are  both  very  much  cheaper  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  their  surplus  pulp  and  paper  could  be  profit- 
ably marketed  in  this  country  if  there  were  no  duty. 

Importations  of  print  paper  from  Canada  amounted  in  1907  to 
13,248  tons,  and  have  continued  at  an  eaual  rate  through  1908,  and 
the  business  of  this  company  has  suffered  considerable  inroads  from 
this  quarter.  We  were  obliged  to  curtail  production,  beginning  the 
latter  part  of  1907,  because  we  could  not  place  our  normalproduct  at 
a  price  sufficiently  remunerative  to  enable  us  to  pay  dividends  and  the 
scale  of  wages  in  vogue.  Starting  with  the  executive  department,  a 
system  of  rigid  economy  and  retrenchment  was  inaugurated,  followed 
by  the  reductions  in  dividends  above  referred  to,  which  were  equiva- 
lent to  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  on  our  normal  pay  roll. 

It  became  apparent  in  July  of  this  year  that  a  temporary  reduction 
would  have  to  be  made  in  wages.  The  salaries  of  superintendents 
and  other  mill  officials  were  first  readjusted.  The  reduction  in  wages 
of  some  of  the  foremen  belonging  to  the  union  which  controlled  the 
machine  tenders  precipitated  a  strike.  The  members  of  the  pulp 
makers'  union,  however,  and  the  firemen's  union  were  desirous  of 
continuing  work  and  of  helping  the  company  meet  a  critical  situation, 
and  consented  to  a  reduction  of  about  5  per  cent  in  wages.  The  strike 
lasted  three  months  and  has  finally  been  broken,  the  men  of  the  paper 
makers'  organization  returning  individually  and  accepting  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  5  per  cent'. 

The  average  price  at  which  the  product  of  the  company  was  mar- 
keted in  1900  was  $43.64  per  ton,  delivered  to  the  consumer,  and  in 
1907  it  was  $42.83,  a  decrease  of  about  2  per  cent,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  rate  of  wages  of  66  per  cent  and  in  cost  of  wood  or 
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100  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  advance 
in  price  of  other  ^ades  of  paper,  and  particularly  with  the  general 
increase  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  during  the  same 
period. 

Our  paper  is  manufactured  and  sold  absolutely  independently  of 
other  companies  manufacturing  news  paper,  which  number  52  separate 
concerns.  We  make  our  prices  absolutely  independently,  considering 
only  the  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit  necessary  to  pay  reason- 
able dividends  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our  property. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  made,  up  to  June  1,*1908, 
4,621,283  tons  of  paper,  and,  as  stated,  has  declared  dividends  aggre- 
gating $13,950,000.  This  is  an  average  profit  to  stockholders  of  only 
$3.02  per  ton,  so  that  the  duty  of  $6  per  ton  has  not,  as  has  been 
alleged,  been  a  "  shelter  for  extortion." 

We  believe  this  mere  recital  of  facts  relating  to  the  International 
Paper  Company  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  in  no  sense  monopo- 
listic, and  it  therefore  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  protection 
intended  to  be  accorded  to  all  legitimate  industries  under  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  Government. 

Neither  conditions  precedent  to  nor  the  usual  results  attendant 
upon  a  monopoly  exist  in  this  case.  The  company  does  not  dominate 
the  production  or  price  of  the  line  of  goods  which  it  manufactures. 
It  is  not  overcapitalized,  and  its  profits  are  not  only  not  exorbitant, 
but  are  not  a  fair  return  upon  the  investment.  It  violates  no  statute 
aimed  at  restraint  of  traae,  nor  any  other.  The  wage-earner  has 
profited  under  its  management.  Its  competitors  have  not  complained 
against  it.  Its  customers  acknowledge  that  its  service  and  the  quality 
of  its  output  have  improved  since  the  company  was  formed,  and  that 
they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  of  its  competitors.  Its 
stockholders  have  never  charged  it  with  dishonest  or  inefficient  man- 
agement, and,  in  general,  none  of  the  grievances  exist  which  are 
supposed  to  be  engendered  by  so-called  "  trusts,"  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion that  some  few  publishers  have  charged  extortion  and  various 
malevolent  acts,  which  they  have  repeatedly  failed  to  prove. 

If  any  discrimination  is  to  be  made  between  large  industrial  cor- 
porations which  conduct  their  business  in  a  legitimate  manner  and 
those  which  do  not,  the  International  Paper  Company  claims  that  it 
is  entitled  to  commendation  rather  than  condemnation,  and  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Government's  tariff  policy  that  it  should  receive  on 
its  own  account  fair  and  reasonable  protection,  and  that  no  policy 
should  be  adopted  which  would  injure  it  or  the  industry  of  which  it 
is  but  a  small  part. 

Keforring  to  paraoTai)h  303  of  Schedule  il.  we  are  opposed  to  any 
reduction  whatever  in  the  duties  therein  specified  for  pulp.  The 
duty  on  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  of  one-twelfth  cent  per 
pound  is  equivalent  to  not  more  than  10  per  cent  on  the  average  price. 

Next  to  the  raw  material,  wood,  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp  is  water  power  for  reducing  the 
wood  to  pulp.  This  company  not  only  produces  all  the  ground 
wood  that  it  requires,  but  has*^  ample  undeveloped  w^ater  power  in 
reserve  for  its  future  requirements  when,  and  if,  the  condition  of  the 
hiarket  warrants  a  further  increase  in  its  output  in  this  country. 
The  making  of  ground  wood  pulp  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  in  the  process  of  making  paper,  and  involves  a  large  out- 
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lay  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  a  large  amount  of  labor.  We 
do  not  believe  that  our  paper  should  be  brought  in  competition  with 
paper  made  from  forei^  pulp  having  free  entry  into  this  country, 
since  the  wages  in  foreign  mills  are  so  much  less  than  in  our  own. 
In  1907,  138,000  tons,  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000,  came  in  from 
Canada. 

The  duty  on  chemical  wood  pulp  of  one-sixth  cent  per  pound 
amounts  to  not  more  than  9  per  cent  upon  the  average  price  of  un- 
bleached sulphite  pulp,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  chemical  pulp  that 
we  use  to  any  considerable  extent.  We  make  all  the  sulphite  pulp 
that  we  require  and  have  ample  facilities  for  increasing  our  output 
as  fast  as  conditions  warrant.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  from  sul- 
phite, or  substantially  reduced,  this  market  would  be  flooded  not  only 
with  sulphite  pulp  from  Canada,  but  from  European  countries, 
particularly  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  where,  as  already 
shown,  labor  costs  not  more  than  26  per  cent  of  what  we  pay ;  as  well 
as  Finland,  where  wages  are  still  lower. 

We  do  not  believe  the  capital  and  labor  involved  in  this  branch 
of  our  business  should  be  subjected  to  unrestricted  competition  with 
foreign  pulp,  which  may  be,  and  is,  sold  in  this  market  in  spite  of 
the  existing  duty.  In  1907,  50,000  tons  came  from  Canada  and 
more  than  40,000  tons  from  Europe. 

We  will  subsequently  discuss  the  so-called  "countervailing  duty" 
clause  contained  in  this  paragraph  and  paragi'aph  No.  396. 

Referring  to  paragraph  No.  396,  we  are  most  emphatically  opposed 
to  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  print  paper  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  news  paper.  The  duty  of  three-tentns  cent  per  pound  on  paper 
valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound' is  practically  about  15  per 
cent  upon  the  price  at  Canadian  mills.  This  is  a  much  lower  duty 
than  almost  any  other  commodity  enjoys,  and  is  substantially  the 
same  as  under  the  so-called  "  Wilson  tariff."  It  is  not  adequate  to 
prevent  extensive  importations  of  news  paper  from  Canada,  as  al- 
ready shown,  and  any  reduction  would  mean  an  increase  in  importa- 
tions and  a  loss  of  business  for  us.  It  would  check  the  growth  of 
our  production,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  close  up  a  num- 
ber of  our  mills.  We  believe  that  under  any  conditions  the  free 
admission  of  paper  would  compel  us  to  abandon  many  of  our  plants 
and  either  drive  iis  out  of  business  or  compel  us  to  build  muls  in 
Canada. 

We  believe  that  great  as  is  the  stake  which  our  stockholders  have 
in  this  issue  it  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  disastrous 
effect  upon  our  employees  and  the  communities  where  our  mills  are 
located.  We  believe  that  an  industrial  concern  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  can  not  be  crippled  or  crushed  out 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  normal  capacity  of  the  International  Paper  Company  exceeds 
the  present  consumption  of  its  customers,  and  yet  7,000  tons  of  print 

Saper  were  imported  into  this  country  during  the  first  half  of  1908, 
epriving  the  employees  of  our  own  and  other  mills  of  employment. 
If  the  duty  on  paper  were  removed  or  substantially  lowered,  and 
if  this  resulted  in  reducing  the  price,  as  claimed  by  some  publishers, 
this  company,  having  no  sufficient  margin  of  profit  to  enable  it  to 
resist  foreign  competition  without  loss,  would  be  forced,  in  an  effort 
at  self-preservation,  to  accomplish  retrenchment  both  by  cutting  down 
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wages  and  abandoning  conservative  and  comparativelv  expensiTe 
methods  of  lunibering  on  its  timber-land  holdings  in  this  country; 
instead  of  leaving  small  wood  for  future  growth,  it  would  have  to 
strip  the  lands  ofevery  available  stick  of  pulp  wood  and  would  very 
likely  be  forced  to  realize  further  by  marketing  all  the  hard  wood 
thereon.  It  would  aim  to  keep  going  long  enough  to  get  all  it  could 
out  of  its  timber  lands,  mills,  and  water  powers  before  abandoning 
them. 

We  firmly  believe  that  removing  the  duty  from  paper  would  not 
only  not  be  in  the  interest  of  forest  preservation  in  this  country,  but 
would  lead  to  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the 
5,000,00  acres  held  by  paper  manufacturers,  and  as  much  more  as 
they  could  get  hold  oi. 

We  know  of  no  way  by  which  this  result  can  be  avoided  if  we  are 
brought  into  competition  with  free  paper,  which  is  what  Canada 
seeks.  We  believe  that  the  movement  in  Canada  in  favor  of  putting 
an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  or  prohibiting  its  exportation,  is  not 
likely  to  be  successful,  oecause  it  is  not  founded  on  aiiy  sound  or  just 
principles;  and  we  further  believe  that  if  it  should  be  successful  it 
would  result  in  such  great  injury  to  Canada  that  such  a  policy  would 
be  short  lived. 

One  of  Canada's  greatest  assets  is  her  forests,  but  they  are  only 
profitable  to  her  in  so  far  as  they  are  productive.  We  sympathize 
with  any  bona  fide  desire  on  her  part  to  perpetuate  her  forests  and 
are  willing  to  submit  to  any  reasonable  restrictions  in  our  operations 
in  the  Canadian  woods  which  have  that  end  in  view,  but  Canada  has 
a  very  great  area  of  timber  lands,  and  they  can  produce  a  large 
annual  yield  without  impairing  them — all  that  her  nulls  and  ours  will 
want  for  generations  to  come. 

Canada  is  exporting  $33,500,000  worth  of  forest  products  a  year, 
and  is  doubtless  eager  to  increase  her  markets  for  lumber,  etc,  and 
her  exports  thereof.  Her  exports  of  pulp  wood  in  1907  amounted  to 
about  $5,000,000.  It  looks  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least,  for  her  to 
seek  to  increase  her  exports  of  lumber  generallv  and  to  check  the 
exports  of  one  particular  variety,  especially  as  pulp  wood  is  very  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  consumption  by 
the  United  States  is  comparatively  insignificant  compared  with  Can- 
ada's extensive  supply. 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opposition  to 
exporting  pidp  wood  is  not  based  on  any  genuine  appr(»hension  on 
behalf  of  forest  preservation.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  in  published  statements  of  the  exponents  of  this  policy  that 
the  real  motive  is  to  hamper  the  industry  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  build  it  up  in  Canada.  The  movement  is  supported  by  the 
Canadian  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers,  who  desire  to  increase  their 
output  and  to  secure  a  market  for  it  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  they  wish  to  withhold  from  us  the  raw  material  which  we 
desire  and  force  us  to  take  the  manufactured  product. 

This  attitude  is  inconsistent  with  their  general  tariflf  policy,  which 
admits  our  raw  material  free  and  raises  a  higher  barrier  against 
manufactured  products.  For  example,  Canada  imported  free  of 
duty  in  1907  from  the  United  States  about  $8,000,000  worth  of  raw 
cotton,  but  our  own  manufactured  cotton  goods  going  into  Canada 
have  to  pay  duties  ranging  from  20  to  35  per  cent.     In  addition, 
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Canada  gives  to  England  a  preference  of  33^  per  cent  on  cotton 
goods,  also  made  from  the  raw  cotton  which  we  furnish.  Canada 
18  also  taking  from  us  annually  about  $28,000,000  worth  of  coal  and 
coke  (all  free  of  duty  except  50  cents  per  ton  on  bituminous  coal)  to 
run  her  mills  to  make  goods  which  the  United  States  could  furnish 
her  if  it  were  not  for  her  tariff. 

Although  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  actually  prohibited  the 
export  or  pulp  wood  cut  from  crown  lands,  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec  discriminates  against  us  by  charging  25  cents  more  per  cord 
for  stumpage  on  pulp  wood  if  it  goes  to  the  United  States  than  if 
manufactured  in  the  Dominion,  it  seems  improbable  that  either  the 
Canadian  people  or  the  government  will  ever  sanction  so  unfriendly 
and  unusual  an  act  as  placing  a  general  prohibition  or  embargo  upon 
the  exporting  of  pulp  wood. 

It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  only  the  part  of  prudence  for  this 
country  to  prepare  itself  should  such  hostile  action  be  taken.  We 
advocate,  therefore,  that  the  countervailing  duties  provided  for  in 
sections  393  and  396  should  be  remodeled  so  as  to  make  their  appli- 
cation more  sweeping  in  case  Canada  assumes  an  aggressive  attitude. 
Should  your  committee  desire  our  views  more  in  detail  as  to  how  this 
should  be  done,  we  shall  be  glad  to  submit  them. 

So  far  as  this  company  therefore  is  concerned,  it  is  content  to  have 
the  tariff  remain  as  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  countervailing 
clause  and  the  possible  addition  to  the  administrative  act  of  the  tariff 
of  a  provision  which  will  prevent  foreign  manufacturers  from  selling 
their  output  in  this  country  at  lower  prices  than  prevail  in  their 
home  markets.  " 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see  that  most  of  your  factories  are  located  in 
New  York,  Maine,  and  Vermont.  What  percentage  of  the  output 
of  paper  do  your  factories  represent  north  of  the  Potomac  River  and 
east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  should  say  about  CO  per  cent,  as  a  rough  calculation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Being  a  large  producer  of  the  paper  that  is  manu- 
factured within  that  territory,  I  presume  that  you  ship  your  paper 
from  the  nearest  mill  to  the  marJket  that  demands  that  supply,  do 
you  not;  in  other  words,  if  you  were  shipping  to  Boston  you  would 
send  from  the  mill  nearest  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  If  the  sizes  suit  our  machines,  and  if  the  quality  suits 
the  customers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  rule  you  have  your  mills  built  for  that  pur- 
pose, do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  do  not  have  them  built  for  any  particular  locality ; 
that  is,  we  do  not  build  them  for  a  market  that  is  nearest  at  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  manufacture  for  the  market  nearest  at  hand, 
don't  you. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  manufacture  for  the  country.  No,  we  do  not. 
In  the  case  of  New  York  City,  where  there  is  such  a  great  permanent 
demand,  if  we  put  up  a  mill  that  was  favorably  situated  to  suit  that 
market  we  would  undoubtedly  consider  the  size  of  the  rolls  used  in 
the  New  York  market,  but  that  would  be  no  guarantee  that  they 
would  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  paper  that  you  ship  to  the  Boston 
market  come  from  mills  more  contiguous  to  the  Boston  market  than 
from  your  other  mills? 
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Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  naturally,  in  so  far  as  we  can  we  try  to  have  the 
average  freight  rate  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  those  circumstances,  what  is  your  average 
freight  rate  in  covering  the  product  to  the  Boston  market  from  the 
mills  that  are  contiguous? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  only  say  from  general  knowledge.  We  have 
departments  that  have  their  specialties,  and  no  one  person  in  our 
company  knows  all  the  details  of  all  our  departments;  but  I  should 
say  that  probably  10  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Long  tons  or  short  tons? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Ten  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $2  a  ton. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Two  dollars  a  short  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  as  to  the  New  York  market,  what  would  the 
freight  rate  come  to  in  the  delivery  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  will  average  probably  15  cents,  or  $3  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  contiguous  mills  of 
your  company  to  the  Boston  market? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  nearest  mill  that  makes  newspaper  is  the  distanoe 
from  the  Connecticut  River  at  Bellows  Falls  to  Boston,  which  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Estimate  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  understand  it  is  116  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  distance  from  your  contiguous  mills 
to  New  York? 

Mr.  Lyman,  From  50  miles  above  Albany,  and  as  Albany  is  about 
145  miles,  that  would  make  it  about  200  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  nearCvSt  distance  to  Boston  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  nearest  Canadian  mill  that  T  know  of,  and  that  I 
have  in  mind,  is  at  Ottawa,  which  is  distant  about  300  miles  from 
Boston. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  distance  in  New  York  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  the  same  as  from  Ottawa, 
although  I  think  Boston  must  be  a  little  farther  from  Ottawa  than 
New  \  ork,  but  probably  about  the  same  distance. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  be  400  miles  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  would  it  cost  for  the  transportation 
of  a  ton  of  paper  from  the  Canadian  mill  that  is  situated  300  miles 
from  Boston  to  Boston?  You  stated  that  the  cost  from  your  mill 
to  Boston  would  be  about  $2  for  116  miles.  What  would  be  the 
freight  rate  from  the  Canadian  mill  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  I  should  bay  that  would  be  probably  15  cents  a 
hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  about  $4.50. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Excuse  me,  but  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  futile  to  have 
these  guesses  and  then  try  to  form  conclusions  based  upon  those,  when, 
if  you  wish,  I  will  put  in  a  table  of  the  exact  figures ;  in  fact,  that 
has  all  been  submitted  to  this  select  committee,  and  therefore,  I  did 
not  attempt  to  burden  ourselves  with  memoranda  of  those  details. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  I  wanted  was  this:  As  I  read  your  state- 
ment through,  you  did  not  deal  in  the  freight  rate.    I  desired  to  as- 
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certain  those  facts,  but  if  you  prefer  to  put  that  in  in  a  supplemental 
paper,  very  well. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  will  say  that  the  reason  why  I  did  not  take  up  the 
freight  rates  was  that  I  think  you  can  eliminate  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  equation ;  that  they  do  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  one  way  or  the 
other,  except  that  we  have  to  consider  freight  on  our  wood;  but  as 
for  the  freight  on  the  paper,  there  are  some  portions  of  the  United 
States  which  some  Canadian  mills  can  reach  for  less  than  some  of  the 
American  mills,  and  some  points  which  some  of  the  American  mills 
can  reach,  naturally,  cheaper  than  the  Canadian  mills. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  took  it  that  this  shipment  of  paper  was  a  good 
deal  like  a  shipment  of  coal  or  lumber;  that  the  freight  rate  was  a 
very  material  tact  or  in  reaching  the  market,  and  that  when  your  mills 
went  southward,  going  away  from  the  Canadian  market,  you  have 
the  advantage  of  the  difference  in  distance.  Are  not  the  western 
mills  locatea  very  much  nearer  the  market  in  which  they  sell  their 
products  than  the  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  My  impression  is  that  the  difference  diminishes  the 
farther  away  you  go;  that  is,  as  you  go  farther  away  from  the  mills 
the  rates  draw  nearer  together.    Is  that  not  so,  Mr.  Chable? 

Mr.  Chable.  The  rates  from  western  points  to  Canadian  mills  are 
exactly  the  same  as  to  places  like  Otis,  Me.,  or  Berlin,  N.  H.  They 
take  what  is  known  as  the  Berlin  rate. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  Canadian  railroads  fix  that  up  so  as  to  put  the 
Canadian  mill  on  an  equality  with  the  United  States  mill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  are  a  good  many  mills  located  in  the  West, 
which  are  doing  a  paper  business,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  are  a  good  many  hundred  miles  nearer 
the  markets  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  New  Orleans  than  the 
Canadian  mills,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  a  good  many  hundred  miles,  I  do  not  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  far  south  is  the  farthest  paper  mill  located 
in  the  United  States ;  South  or  West  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  are  speaking  of  news  paper? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  mills  in  your  business,  yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  farthest  south  is  at  Turners  Falls,  in  the  East; 
and  in  the  West  I  should  say  that  was  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  so  far  as  I 
know.  At  Kansas  Citv  there  is  a  paper  macnine  started  by  a  news- 
paper publisher,  and  t  would  hardly  put  that  in  the  category  of  a 
mill.     It  has  never  been  a  success,  and  it  does  not  make  its  own  pulp. 

Mr.  Underwood.  According  to  that,  Wisconsin  is  then  your  farthest 
southern  mill,  and  the  Canadian  mills  that  manufacture  paper  are 
largely  in  eastern  Canada,  and  not  in  western  Canada? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mostly  in  Quebec,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  for  the  western  and  southwestern  market, 
the  mills  located  in  Wisconsin  are  very  much  nearer  that  market  than 
the  Canadian  mills,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  that  is  a  question.  That  hinges  on  one's  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  distances  geographically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  judged  they  were,  and  I  wondered  if  there 
was  any  reason  in  freight  rates  or  otherwise  that  you  knew  of,  and 
if  so,  I*  would  like  to  have  you  state  it. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  consider  that  there  was — ^as  I  understand  it 
the  freight  rates  from  those  Canadian  mills  are  made  equal  to  the 
rates  from  the  Wisconsin  mills  and  the  Minnesota  mills,  to  siich 
points  as  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railroads  give  the 
same  rates  now  under  this  new  interstate-commerce  law  from  the 
Canadian  mills  located  at  Quebec,  to  Kansas  City,  that  a  mill  in  Wis- 
consin would  give  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  Canadian  roads  can  make  any  rate  they  want, 
which  of  course  is  not  controlled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that  you  state  that  as  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  As  a  general  principle,  the  Canadian  roads  make  very 
low  rates  to  help  out  the  Canadian  industries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  state  it  as  a  fact  that  the  rate  is  the 
same;  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  the  Wisconsin  mill  over  the 
Canadian  mill  in  freight  rate  gomg  to  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  not  statmg  that  as  a  fact,  unless  it  can  be 
corroborated  by  some  gentleman  here.    I  think  it  is  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  much? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not;  and  moreover  we  have  no  mills  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  general  paper  business. 
I  knew  from  your  statement  that  you  have  no  mills  there.  The 
freight  rate  differential  in  favor  of  the  American  mill  must  be  a 
dollar  or  two  a  ton  on  paper,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  In  some  instances  it  is  a  dollar  or  two  in  favor  of 
the  Canadian  mill,  as  I  have  stated.  Now,  it  will  all  come  to  this, 
that  in  my  opinion  the  freight  rates  are  practically  the  same,  and  the 
differences  are  prescribed  by  other  more  important  factors  of  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  your  capital  stock  amounts  to  some- 
thing like — I  believe  you  have  22  millions  of  common  stock,  17  mil- 
lions of  preferred,  and  17  millions  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  have  those  figures  reversed  as  to  the  stock.  We 
have  22  millions  of  preferred  and  17  millions  of  common. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  represent  an  actual  investment,  or  was 
that  stock  issued  at  a  valuation  in  putting  it  into  the  new  company? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  properties  that  were  taken  in  were  taken  at  an 
appraised  value,  and  what  they  actually  cost  nobody  knows  but  the 

?eople  who  were  connected  with  them  before  the  International  Paper 
iompany  was  formed.  They  were  taken  in  at  what  was  considered 
to  be  a  fair  yalue,  and  most  of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  International  Company  were  anxious  to  have  every 
other  person's  property  put  in  at  the  minimum  price  so  that  their 
own  would  not  be  diluted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  represented  the 
actual  cost,  the  original  cost  of  the  plants,  or  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Nobody  knows  that.  Their  appraised  value  was  had 
at  a  time  of  very  great  depression  and  very  small  earnings ;  and  if  the 
formation  of  the  company  had  been  postponed  a  few  years,  until  there 
was  general  prosperity,  I  presume  that  they  would  have  been  ap- 

S raised  at  a  very  much  larger  figure;  that  is,  the  owners  would  not 
are  been  willing  to  part  with  them  at  such  figures  as  they  were 
taken  in  at  in  1897. 
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Mr.  Undbbwood.  In  1897  the  prices  had  not  gone  up  very  exten- 
sively? 

Mr.  Lymak.  Gone  up  from  when  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Had  not  advanced  as  they  had  up  to  1907. 

Mr.  Lyman.  In  1897  they  had  not  advanced  from  when  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  were  not  nearly  as  high  as  they  were  in 
1907,  ten  years  later — the  general  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  our  first  business  year  was  1898,  and  I  have 
given  our  price  for  1900.  My  impression  is  that  the  price  for  1898 
was  about  the  same  as  1900,  and  that  the  prices  in  1897  were 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  question  that 
I  asked  you.  You  say  that  you  put  this  property  in*!at  a  low  valua- 
tion, that  you  considered  it  a  low  valuation,  but  that  had  it  been  put 
in  a  few  years  later  it  would  have  gone  in  at  a  much  higher  price. 
You  put  it  in  in  1897  or  ^898 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  was  appraised  in  1897,  and  the  company  started 
in  1898. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  that  time,  according  to  your  statement 
here,  you  have  not  been  able  to  pay  any  dividends  on  the  common 
stock? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Only  three  small  dividends. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  if  this  property  had  been  put 
in  a  few  years  later  it  would  have  been  put  in  at  a  very  much  higher 
figure.  There  is  nothing  here  in  the  earning  capacity  of  the  com- 
pany to  warrant  that  statement — that  you  could  have  put  it  in  at  a 
higher  figure? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  was  a  time  during  the  Spanish  war  when  paper 
became  very  scarce  and  independent  mills  asked  a  good  deal  more 
for  their  paper  than  the  International  Paper  Company  did,  and  it 
was  in  our  power  to  ask  very  much  higher  prices  than  we  did  ask. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Spanish  war  occurred  at  the  time  you  organ- 
ized, in  1898? 

Mr.  Lybian.  That  was  our  first  year,  but  the  effect  was  not  felt 
so  much  until  the  latter  part  of  1898  or  1899.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  generally  the  stimulus  of  the  Spanish  war — I  do  not  remember 
when  the  Boer  war  occurred — but  I  know  that  the  effect  of  those 
occurrences  was  not  felt  for  a  year  or  so  conmiercially. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  your  statement  as  to  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  company  is  correct,  there  is  nothing  in  your  earning  capacity  to 
demonstrate  that  the  property  was  worth  what  you  put  it  in  the 
company  for,  is  there?  It  has  only  paid  a  dividend  on  two  occasions, 
on  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  value  of  a  property  is  not  wholly  determined  by 
what  it  will  earn;  if  it  were,  stock  watering,  of  course,  would  be 
justified. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  this  stock  really  has  some  speculative  value ; 
that  is,  it  is  speculative  value  that  they  have  put  in  here  and  not  an 
actual  value? 

Mr.  Lyman..  That  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be  positively  said  by 
anybody,  because  the  matter  of  valuation  is  uncertam,  and  one  person 
may  say  that  a  thing  is  worth  so  much,  and  another  so  much ;  and  if 
the  man  who  sold  that  property  had  said  that  his  property  was  worth 
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SO  much  in  common  stock  and  so  much  in  preferred  stock,  there  is 
nobody  who  could  prove  but  that  it  was  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  really,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  this  company  is  upon  a  speculative  estimate 
as  to  the  value  of  your  water  power  and  your  wood  holdings — ^land 
holdings — and  not  as  to  the  buildings  and  plants.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  plants  are  a  large  element.  That  is  all  shown  in 
a  statement  to  the  select  committ/ce  showing  just  how  we  make 
that  up. 

Mr.  Ui^DERWOOD.  Now,  it  was  stated  to-day  by  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  you  on  the  other  side  that  your  mills  were  old  and  not  up 
to  date,  and  thSt  no  improvements  were  put  into  them.    Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  wholly  misleading.  It  has  been  a  statement 
that  he  has  harped  on  for  ten  or  twelve  years j  ever  since  the  hearings, 
in  189G,  when  it  was  stated  that  they  were  dilapidated  and  old  then! 
It  is  perfectly  absurd. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  statement  is  untrue,  then  to  what  extent 
have  you  improved  your  mills  and  developed  them  since  that  time; 
since  your  organization  ?  . 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  extent  to  which  we  could  with  the  outlay  of  the 
proceeds  of  $6,000,000  bonds  and  what  surplus  earnings  we  could 
make  to  keep  them  up. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  did  it  amount  to? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Roughly  speaking,  $12,000,000  or  $13,000,000.  perhaps— 
$10,000,000  I  would  say,  because  some  of  these  earnings  we  appro- 
priated in  other  ways ;  they  were  absorbed  in  working  capital — that  is, 
the  working  capital  increased. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  im- 
proved these  plants  to  the  extent  of  10  millions  of  dollars  in  addition 
to  G  millions  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  including. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Four  millions  of  dollars  in  addition  to  6  millions 
bonds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  have  you  increased  your  working 
capital  since  your  organization? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  I  am  unable  to  say  offhand  without  working 
it  out  from  our  statement.  It  fluctuates.  We  have  been  having 
several  bad  years,  and  our  working  capital  has  been  absorbed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  your  working  capital  was 
when  you  organized  your  company? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  I  did  know,  but  I  don't  recollect  it.  I  should 
say  four  or  five  millions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A^Tiat  is  your  working  capital  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  say,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  in  excess  of  what  it  was  when  you  started? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  riot  say  just  what  the  last  balance  sheet  would 
show  as  free  capital.  I  think  that  when  we  made  up  a  statement  for 
the  select  committee  that  it  was  somewhat  less  than  five  millions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  have  not  increased  your  working  capi- 
tal since  you  started  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  would  follow  if  those  guesses  are  correct 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  added  four  millions  out  of  your 
profits  to  your  improvements? 
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Mr.  Lyman.  To  maintenance. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  said  a  while  ago  that  it  was  better- 
ments. Maintenance  would  leave  the  mill  in  the  same  condition,  while 
betterments  would  put  it  in  a  better  condition. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  I  used  the  word  "  betterments;"  I  said 
improvements. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  the  property  was  in  a  better  condition 
than  when  you  started  out,  and  for  that  reason  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment was  incorrect.    Do  you  take  that  back? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  I  stated  that  the  statement  that  they  were  a 
lot  of  dilapidated  mills,  or  ever  had  been  so,  was  grossly  misleading. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  in  view  of  that,  you  said  that  you  had  put 
betterments  on  them  probably  to  the  extent  of  these  earnings,  $6,000,- 
OOO  out  of  bonds  and  $4,000,000  out  of  profit.  Now,  you  have  been 
running  for  about  ten  .years? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  represent  an  earning  capacity  in 
addition  to  what  you  paid  on  your  stock  of  about  $400,000  a  year 
profit  that  you  have  made  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  worked  that  all  out  right  here — $700,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  the  earnings  of  the  company  in  excess 
of  dividends  in  ten  years  amounted  to  $7,381,000,  leaving  the  surplus 
earnings,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  $6,000,000  of  bonds,  as 
having  been  used  mostly  in  the  improvement  of  plants,  which  is 
$13,381,000? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  only  used  $10,000,000  of  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  say  mostly.  I  did  not  substantiate  that  by  looking 
it  up.    I  know  the  affairs  of  the  company  generally. 

Mr.  Griggs.  T  am  not  trying  to  mix  you  up  at  all,  but  to  set  you 
right. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  I  do  not  want  to  be  held  down  to  too  great 
exactness  in  making  statements  in  answering  questions  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Counting  betterments  and  improvements,  you 
have  a  pretty  profitable  concern? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  at  all  an  ade- 
quate profit  for  the  property  that  is  represented. 

Mr.  Underwood.  vMiat  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on  the 
price  of  paper  if  we  were  to  repeal  all  duties  on  manufactured  wood 
pulp  and  paper  ? 

Mr.  Ly3Ian.  On  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  put  it  m  this  way :  I  will  not  say  to  remove 
the  duties,  but  if  we  adopted  a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  bill, 
and  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  should  enter  into  a 
reciprocal  agreement  under  a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  rate 
with  Canada  that  would  remove  the  duties  from  Canadian  wood  pulp 
and  Canadian  paper — leaving  out  the  balance  of  the  world — I  will 
ask  you  what  effect  that  would  have  on  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  would  be  exactly  tantamount  to  removing 
the 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  mean  free  trade  from  Canada  to  this 
country. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  The  effect  would  be  the  same  as  if  you  took  it  off  here, 
unless  it  gives  us  power  to  retaliate  by  going  in  and  getting  the  Cana- 
dian market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  mean  is  this,  to  make  myself  plain:  If 
we  had  free  trade  on  paper  and  wood  pulp  between  this  country  and 
Canada,  leaving  out  the  oalance  of  the  world,  leaving  the  duty  on  for 
the  balance  of  the  world,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  price  of 
paper  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  it  would  greatly  lower  the  price,  and  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  you  would  find  that  the  paper  was  being  made  up 
in  Canada,  and  the  mills  here  would  be  abandoned  in  a  very  large 
number ;  but  the  change,  as  I  look  at  it,  would  take  place  gradual^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  would  it  immediately  lower  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  immediately  lower  it  at  alL 
There  is  great  scarcity  of  paper  at  this  minute.  It  we  should  have 
a  rainy  fall  and  things  freeze  up,  the  situation  would  be  relieved. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  a  time  wnen  you  were  able  to  produce  sufficient 
paper  both  in  this  country  and  Canada,  mills  running  under  normal 
capacity,  what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  If  we  were  running  to  normal  capacity  and  the  con- 
sumption and  production  were  just  about  balanced,  it  would  reduce 
prices  just  as  soon  as  Canada  could  increase  her  output,  which  we 
would  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  if  you  can  not  answer  my  question,  all 
right ;  but  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  from  you  a  statement  of 
facts,  as  you  are  in  the  business,  but  if  you  can  not  make  it,  say  so. 

Mr.  Lyman.  People  are  very  apt  to  ask  questions  from  practical 
men  and  lead  them  to  make  a  reply  about  something  which  they  do  not 
know  anything  about.  Now,  I  kriow  just  enough  about  this  to  know 
that  I  do  not  know  enough  to  get  up  and  tell  you  just  what  is  going  to 
happen,  because  so  many  things  could  occur  to  interfere  with  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  amount  of  the  tariff  on  a  ton  of  Canadian 
paper  coming  into  this  country  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Six  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  it  reduce  the  price  to  the  extent  of  $6  if 
we  took  the  tariff  off? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  believe  it  would  not  at  once.  It  might  have  that 
tendency,  but  before  the  tendency  could  work  out,  some  other  tendency 
and  influence  might  get  to  work  that  would  offset  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  reduction  in  price  in 
this  country  would  amount  to  as  much  as  $6  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  immmediately  j  no 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  would  ultimately  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Other  things  being  equal,  if  no  other  conditions  come 
in  to  change  it — suppose,  for  instance,  that  all  the  Canadian  mills 
were  unionized,  and  rates  were  raised.  Would  not  that  have  a 
tendency  to  offset  it  ?  There  are  a  great  many  things  like  that  that 
can  happen. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  author  of  this  brief  that  you  have  pre- 
sented ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  wrote  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  author  of  it? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes, 
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The  Chairman.  You  state  that  in  1898  the  International  Paper 
Company  took  oyer  the  property  of  a  number  of  corporations  by  pur- 
chase, as  I  read  it.    What  did  thej  do,  buy  out  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  old  companies — for  instance,  the  Glens  Falls 
Paper  Manufacturing  and  Paper  Mill  Company,  that  had  mills  at 
Berlin,  sold  all  of  their  property  to  the  new  company,  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company — as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  sold  it  to  trustees 
who  received  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  how  the  transfer  was  brought  about, 
but  they  sold  it  for  what  consideration,  cash  ? 

Mr.  fjYMAN.  Stock  and  bonds  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  stock  and  bonds! 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  that  particular  mill,  or  any  mill  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  No ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  that  of  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Ly3Ian.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  figures  to  tell  you  of  each  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  would  not  be  too  much  trouble,  I  wish  you 
would  produce  a  statement  showing  the  purchase  price  of  each  of 
these  properties,  and  how  paid,  in  cash,  bonds,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  can  do  that,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  capacity  of  each  mill— the  number  of  tons 
they  made  each  day — at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  Have  you  got 
that  information  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Ly^i AN.  No ;  I  have  not,  but  I  will  have  my  secretary  make  a 
memorandum  of  it  and  furnish  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  send  it  to  the  committee  to  be  filed. 
Now,  you  make  certain  statements  here  about  the  wages  paid  in  the 
mills,  your  mills,  and  the  foreign  mills;  that  is,  you  make  a  state- 
ment about  one  of  the  Canadian  mills.    What  Canadian  mill  is  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  first  statement  refers  to  the  J.  R.  Booth  mill  at 
Ottawa. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  capacity  of  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.*  It  has  increased  lately.  Wnat  is  the  capacity  of  the 
Ottawa  mill,  Mr.  Hastings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  100  tons. 

Mr.  Lyman.  What  was  it  in  February? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  then. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  did  you  get  your  information  about 
the  wages? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Whitcomb,  the  manager  of  our  manufacturing 
department  at  that  time,  was  at  that  mill,  and  talked  personally  with 
the  laboring  men  in  the  mill;  got  it  from  the  men  themselves  as  to 
what  they  were  being  paid,  and  made  a  memorandum  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  was  gotten  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  information  as  to  the  wages  paid  in 
any  other  Canadian  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  did;  through  the  president  of  one  of  the  labor 
or^nizations.  He  got  a  partial  list  of  several  mills,  and  one  of  those 
is  incorporated  in  that  statement;  that  is  the  Grand  Mere  Lauren- 
tide  mill. 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  not  put  that  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes;  that  is  in  one  of  the  statements.  It  is  rather 
incomplete. 

The  Ciiaikman.  The  last  column  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  represent  the  wages  in  several  mills  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  fairly  representative,  I  understand.  We 
haven't  ^ot  it  absolutely  and  completely. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  mill  of  Sir  William  Van  Home's 
that  we  hear  so  much  about  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  at  Grand 
Mere,  on  the  St.  Maurice  Biver.  It  was  started  originally  by  United 
States  capital,  and  is  the  one  that  General  Alger  had  an  interest  in. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  located? 

Mr.  Lyman.  At  Grand  Mere,  on  the  St.  Maurice  River. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  Canada  is  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  in  Quebec,  about  the  central  part. 

The  Chairman.  Sir  William  has  made  some  statement  about  wages 
paid  in  the  mill,  hasn't  he;  or  some  statement  has  been  published 
purporting  to  have  come  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  has  been  a  statement  from  that  mill  as  fo  wages, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  William  Van  Horn  has  ever  made  any 
statement  in  j:egard  to  wages  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  statement  purported  to  show  that  the 
wages  were  greater  in  the  Canadian  mills  than  in  the  American  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  say  I  am  not  aware  of  any  statement  made  by  Sir 
William  Van  Horn. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  there  was  a  statement  published. 
That  statement  that  you  saw  published  purported  to  show  greater 
wages  paid  in  that  mill   than  in  the  American  mills,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  it  made  that  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  something  in  Mr.  Norris's  brief  about  it, 
some  general  statement,  and  I  would  Tike  to  know  the  facts  about  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  have  no  very  good  data  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  the 
Canadian  mills.     It  is  not  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  can  get  those  figures  for  me? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  will  make  another  effort.  We  have  tried  to  get 
them,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  information  completely ; 
but  we  will  make  it  a  point  to  do  so  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stated  in  your  brief  all  the  differences 
that  occur  to  you  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mills  lowering  the  cost  of 
production  below  that  of  the  American  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  in  your  brier  the  differences  in 
cost  of  labor,  cost  of  stumpage,  etc.  Have  you  stated  all  those  dif- 
ferences that  have  occurred  to  you  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  small  ones.  I 
thought  the  larger  factors  were  enough  to  be  determinate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  no  other  differences? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  are  differences  one  way  or  another,  some 
against  us  and  some  in  favor  of  us,  and  quite  different  at  different 
mills,  the  different  mills  in  our  company,  and  the  different  mills  in 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  go  into  the  difference  in  freight? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Freight  on  paper  ? 
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The  Chairman.  The  freight  on  pulp  wood  or  freight  on  anything. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Enough  to  satisfj^  myself  that  it  was  almost  neg- 
ligible ;  that  is,  the  difference  in  the  freight  upon  the  finished  product 
from  the  Canadian  mills  and  the  American  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  give  us  the  average  freight  paid 
per  ton  on  pulp  wood,  bringing  it  to  your  mill  and  bringing  it  to 
the  Canadian  mill,  and  the  average  amount  per  ton  paid  on  the 
products  of  the  two  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  attempted  to  give  the  averages — I  did  give  the 
average  rates  of  freight  paid  on  our  wood  of  $3.25,  but  you  might  say 
that  mere  is  no  sucn  thing  as  "  average  freight "  to  the  Canadia(i 
mills,  and  you  would  have  to  have  a  complete  statement  in  order  to 
get  a  true  average. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  that  they  haven't  any  average 
freight  rate  from  the  Canadian  mills^to  New  York  or  Boston  ? 

!&.  Lyman.  Quebec  is  a  pretty  big  province,  and  they  have  pulp- 
wood  mills  that  are  away  up  at  Lake  St.  John,  north  of  Quebec,  and 
away  out  West  in  the  western  part  of  Ontario;  but  I  can  get  rates  that 
are  typical. 

The  Chairman.  With  their  mills  located  in  those  places  so  far 
away  from  the  market,  you  would  not  have  much  competition  any- 
way ;  they  would  rather  sell  nearest  home. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  sell?  * 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  sell  in  Europe,  in  Australia,  and  some  of  it 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  sell  it  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Some  of  it  here.  I  gave  the  amounts  that  they  sell 
here. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  sell  paper  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  we  do  not  get  out  as  far  as  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  How  far  West  do  you  go? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  farther  than  St.  Louis,  I  think.  We  have  had 
some  orders  out  there,  but  we  lost  them  in  competition. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  price  do  you  sell  No.  2  print  paper  for  as 
far  west  as  St.  Tjouis? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  only  have  one  grade,  and  the  price  in  St.  Louis 
to-day  would  be  based  probably  on  about  2i  cents  New  York  delivery, 
plus  the  freight  to  St.  Louis.  That  is  my  general  impression.  I  am 
not  connected  with  the  sales  department. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  know  the  Carpenter  Paper  Company,  of 
Chicago  ? 

Mi^.  Lyman.  Yes ;  of  Omaha  ?    They  used  to  be  in  Omaha. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  come  in  competition  with  that  company 
anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  get  east  as  far  as 
we  get  west  or  not.  T  do  not  think  they  come  far  enough  east  to 
reach  us.    They  are  jobbers. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Would  you  sell  paper  in  500-ton  lots  as  low  as 
$2.08? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Where?    Out  there? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  In  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Lyman.  No. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Or  Kansas  City? 
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Mr.  Ltman.  Not  to-day. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Or  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  to-day.  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  get  it  to- 
day for  that.    We  could  not  afford  to. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  Carpenter  Paper  Company  made  a  contract 
for  500  tons  with  one  paper  m  my  State  at  $2.08  a  hundred  recently. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  probably  came  from  a  western  mill,  did  it  not,  con- 
siderably nearer  than  we  are  to  them  ?  The  rate  becomes  prohibitive 
when  you  get  out  that  far. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Is  there  any  print  paper  selling  at  that  price 
anywhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mf.  Lyman.  $2.08? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  quotations  being  made 
now  as  low  as  that.  There  was  some  paper  sold  at  auction  at  $2.05 
and  $2.06,  and  thereabouts,  f.  o.  b.  mill.  If  anybody  bought  it  at  the 
mill  and  wanted  to  use  it  right  there  at  hand,  it  would  not  cost  them 
more  than  $2.08. 

The  Chadiman.  A  year  ago  quite  a  number  of  newspaper  people 
had  contracts  that  ran  from  three  to  five  years  at  a  low  rate,  did  they 
not,  and  they  expired? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The .  Chairman.  So  there  was  quite  a  difference  in  the  price  of 
paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Staats 
Zeitung  had  old  contracts  that  expired.  They  expired,  I  believe,  last 
spring,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  1  believe  they  have  been  making  yearly  contracts ;  I 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  that  the  price  was  higher? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes.  They  had  had  pretty  low  contracts.  They 
probably  made  their  contracts  at  the  very  most  favorable  time. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  those  papers 
told  me  last  summer  that  he  had  lower  rates  than  even  some  oi  the 

f)aper  publishers  mentioned  in  Mr.  North's  reports;  he  got  the  paper 
ower  still.  However,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Can  you  tell 
us  what  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  of  timber  cut  in  the  United 
States  is  turned  into  paper? 

Mr.  Ly^ian.  As  I  have  figured  it  out  from  government  reports, 
it  is  less  than  1.6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  conservative  figure? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  conservative  if  the  government  figures  are  con- 
servative. It  is  based  purely  on  official  figures.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  arithmetic. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  statistics  that  show  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  is  one  pamphlet  published  by  the  Forestry 
Service  called  "The  Drain  on  the  Forests,"  I  think,  in  which  they 
give  what  the  total  consumption  of  wood  is  in  the  United  States* 
They  figure  it  at  about  100  billion  feet;  and  the  domestic  pulp-wood 
consumption  for  the  same  year  was  about  1,500,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  where  you  get  the  ratio  of  1.6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Another  question.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
contract  was  made  for  500  tons  of  paper  at  $2.08  contracts  were  made 
by  another  paper  company  for  the  supply  of  paper  for  the  next 
year — this  coming  year — at  $2.14;  and  in  another  newspaper  oflSce 
in  my  State,  when  I  made  that  statement,  they  showed  me  corre- 
spondence in  which  they  were  tendering  them  paper  at  $2.85  for 
Chicago  paper  and  $2.87  for  paper  from  Buffalo,  and  contended  that 
that  was  the  lowest  rate  that  they  could  make.  How  does  it  come  that 
there  is  such  a  wide  range  in  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  How  recently  was  the  last  quotation  ?  What  was  the 
difference  in  the  period  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  last  week  in  October. 

Mr.  Lyman.  And  were  they  both  made  at  the  same  time,  or  prac- 
tically the  same  time,  or  was  there  a  period  of  six  months  in  between? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Oh,  no ;  the  other  one  was  made  the  second  week 
in  August.  The  contract  for  $2.14  was  made  the  second  week  in 
August.  The  contract  at  $2.08  was  made  between  that  time  and  the 
last  week  in  October ;  and  the  offer  of  paper  at  $2.85  and  $2.87  was  in 
the  last  week  in  October.  It  all  occurred  within  that  short  time. 
How  did  it  come  that  there  was  such  a  wide  ran^  in  the  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  has  been  a  very  great  curtailment  or  production 
during  the  last  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  how  did  it  come  that  in  sixty  days  there  was 
such  a  wide  range  in  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  may  be  that  they  had  not  felt  the  effect  of  the 
drought  in  this  particular  mill  by  August;  they  may  have  had  a 
surplus  and  not  known  how  long  tne  drought  was  going  to  continue. 
They  may  not  have  realized  that  it  was  gomg  to  be  j)henomenal,  and 
may  have  made  a  low  price  accordingly.  By  the  time  they  got  to 
October 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  The  price  of  $2.14 
was  made  the  second  week  in  August,  and  the  price  of  $2.08  was 
made  sometime  about  the  1st  of  October. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  a  price  of  $2.85,  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  the  price  of  $2.85  was  made  the  last  week 
in  October. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  is  perfectly 
simple  to  anybody  who  knows  the  facts;  but  1  do  not  Imow  why  it 
was.  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  guess  about  a  situation  \vnen 
I  know  so  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  there  could  be  such  a  range  within  sixty  days 
on  a  staple  article  of  that  kind,  what  good  does  the  tariff  do? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  tariff  hav- 
ing remained  the  same,  there  could  be  no  effect  of  the  tariff  on  that. 
That  is  perfectly  patent. 

.  Mr.  Griggs.  The  exportations  of  paper  were,  in  quantity,  120,- 
090,000  pounds,  valued  at  $3,514,281  in  the  last  year— the  3'ear  to 
which  this  book  refers. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  exportations  of  paper  ? 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.    Can  you  explain  to  me  how  they  could  do  that! 

Mr.  Lyman.  Foreign  business  is  generally  based  on  pretty  long 
contracts;  and  the  conditions  that  prevail  when  you  make  your  con- 
tracts for  shipment  to  Australia,  for  instance,  may  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  conditions  which  prevail  when  you  are  making  your 
final  deliveries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  round  numbers,  49,000,000  pounds  were  exported 
to  Canada. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Exported  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  not  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  48,810,734  pounds. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  paper  exported  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir ;  printing  paper  at  that. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  accurate.  Forty-nine  million 
pounds  is  25,000  tons;  and  if  it  is  printing  paper  it  is  not  news  paper. 
There  is  no  news  paper  exported. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  a  printing  paper,  which  includes  news  paper, 
magazine,  book,  plate,  lithograph,  music,  and  other  kinds  of  paper. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  may  be  some  of  those  things — ^hanging  paper,  or 
lithograph  paper,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  does  not  include  that. 

Mr.  Lyman.  But  it  is  not  news  paper.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  any  news  paper  sent  to  Canada  at  all.  They  have  a  duty  of  16 
per  cent  against  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  think  you  can  not  compete  with  them,  now,  with 
that  duty? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  know  that  when  we  fear  their  competition  here,  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  go  over  there  witix  our  paper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  a  little  too  much  afraid  of 
each  other  on  each  side  of  the  line  ?  I  know  that  when  I  go  over  to 
Canada  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  Yankees. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  when  I  talk  to  a  Yankee  down  here,  he  is  very- 
much  afraid  of  the  Canadians.  Can  not  you  and  I  agree  on  that? 
Let  us  agree  on  one  thing  to-night. 

Mr.  Lyman.  If  you  and  I  should  fix  it  up  somewhat,  that  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  I  do  not  think  that  our  apprehension 
is  ungrounded.     We  have  a  great  deal  at  stake. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  their  apprehensions  ungrounded? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  if  you  took  the  duty  off  there,  there  would  be  no 
paper  going  up  there  except  through  a  deliberate  move  to  kill  them, 
wliich  other  countries  used  to  do  to  us  before  we  had  the  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Suppose  we  took  the  duty  off  here — there  would  be 
nothing  coming  here  except  through  a  deliberate  move  to  kill  us, 
would  there?     The  reverse  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  no.  They  are  making  a  surplus,  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  require,  over  there ;  and  they  have  got  to  place  it  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  that 
is  all. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  committee  will  adjourn  at  fifteen 
minutes  before  12  o'clock;  and  ^ntlemen  who  are  not  heard  will  have 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief  to  be  printed  in 
the  record. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DAVID  S.  COWLES,  OF  NEW  YOBS,  N.  7. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  CowLEfl.  New  York,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Cowles. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  say 
will  not  take  more  than  about  five  minutes. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  can  not  always  tell  about  that. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  feel  that  the  amount  of  data  that  the  special  investi- 
gating committee  has  collected  covers  practically  all  the  points  that 
this  committee  may  require,  so  far  as  statistics  are  concerned.  But 
there  are  a  few  questions  of  general  policy  which  I  think  enter  into 
this  whole  question  even  more,  perhaps,  than  statistics  do,  and  with 
your  consent  I  should  like  to  suggest  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  are  framed  to  provide  revenue 
for  the  Government  and  to  protect,  and  thereby  develop,  the  industries 
of  the  country  and  give  constant  and  profitable  employment  to  both 
capital  and  labor.  The  Republican  party  has  pledged  itself  to  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  along  these  lines,  but  not  in  any  way  in  departure 
from  them.  It  does  not  stand  for  free  trade  or  for  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  Excessive  rates  should  undoubtedly  be  reduced  if  it  be  proven 
that  such  rates  exist,  but  no  industry  should  be  singled  out  lor  de- 
struction at  the  demand  of  some  other  interest,  no  matter  how  power- 
ful and  influential  that  interest  may  be.  The  present  tariff  rates  on 
pulp  and  paper  are  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  on  ground  wood  pulp 
ana  15  per  cent  on  news-print  paper.  If  the  entire  tariff  were  framed 
for  revenue  only,  and  the  protective  feature  were  eliminated,  the  rates 
on  pulp  and  paper  could  not  be  lower.  The  demand  for  free  pulp 
and  paper  was  and  is  made  upon  the  charge  that  there  is  an  illegal 
combinapon  in  restraint  of  trade  among  manufacturers  of  pulp  and 
news  print  in  this  country,  and  added  to  that  the  unsubstantiated 
argument  that  the  country  must  have  free  pulp  and  paper  in  order 
to  preserve  the  American  forests.  A  most  searching  investigation  by 
a  special  committee  of  Congress  developed  that  the  first  charge  was 
false  and  the  other  erroneous.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulft  and  news-print  paper  has  not  in  the  past,  and 
does  not  now  return  5  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  the  industry.  A  removal  of  the  present  duty  would  result  in  the 
rapid  liquidation  of  the  industry,  destruction  of  the  forest  lands 
owned  in  the  United  States  by  the  manufacturers  of  news  print,  a 
great  loss  of  invested  capital,  labor  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
numerous  towns  and  villages  which  have  grown  up  around  paper- 
making  centers  and  dependent  upon  them  being  wiped  out. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  manufacture  of  news  print  is  based 
upon  water  power,  and  the  proximity  of  such  powers  to  spruce  forests. 

These  conditions  are  found  back  in  the  woods,  so  to  speak,  and 
where  these  manufacturing  plants  have  been  developed  communities 
have  grown  up  around  them  and  are  dependent  upon  them.  It  is 
ndt  only  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry  which  would  be  destroyed 
and  the  labor  employed  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  the  value  of 
real  estate  in  lands  and  houses  and  the  business  of  the  storekeepers 
and  merchants  would  be  depreciated,  and  ruin  to  many  the  inevitable 
consequence. 

It  IS  not  my  purpose  to  reiterate  the  details  of  facts  and  figures 
which  are  furnished  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman,  of 
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the  International  Paper  Company,  further  than  to  say  that  my  knowl- 
edge of  conditions,  and  familiarity  with  the  paper-making  mdustry, 
leads  me  to  indorse  fully  what  he  has  stated,  with  one  exception,  that 
my  companies  make  better  paper  than  his  do,  and  where  he  gets  2^ 
cents  we  should  receive  2.35. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  indorse  that  statement? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  say  I  do  not  indorse  the  statement  that  his  paper  is 
superior. 

1  wish  to  bring  prominently  to  your  attention  that  the  danger  to 
the  paper-making  industry  in  this  country  is  not  alone  from  cheaper 
wood  in  Canada  and  cheaper  wood  and  low-paid  labor  in  Europe, 
but  from  English  and  European  capital,  which  is  satisfied  with  a 
return  upon  its  investment  on  which  we  in  America  can  not  live.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  old  countries  capital  has  been  accumu- 
lating for  hundreds  of  years,  and  a  return  of  3  per  cent  per  annum,  or 
4  per  cent  at  most,  is  considered  a  satisfactory  return.  Where  capital 
can  be  commanded  for  manufacturing  and  trading  purposes  at  such 
rates,  the  wages  of  labor  fall  to  the  starvation  point.  Tnis  may  seem 
an  extraordinary  statement  to  many,  but  it  is  a  fact,  notwithstanding. 
When  invested  capital  is  insufficiently  remunerative,  it  inevitably 
leads  to  a  readjustment  of  wages  and  other  costs  of  production. 
Capital  and  labor  go  up  and  down  together.  If  the  employment  of 
capital  secures  an  adequate  return,  capital  does  not  begrudge  high  pay 
to  labor.  If  capital  is  pinched  and  reduced  in  earning  capacity,  the 
comers  are  cut,  further  development  ceases,  strict  economies  oiF  all 
kinds  are  enforced,  and  wages  and  hours  quickly  feel  the  depressing 
influence.  We  can  not  stand  in  this  country  low  and  inadequate  re- 
turns on  capital  any  more  than  we  can  stand  low  wages  and  long 
hours  of  labor.  The  two  go  together.  It  is  a  law  of  trade  thffiit  capital 
and  labor  prosper  or  suffer  together.  The  cheap  capital  of  Europe 
invested  outside  of  the  United  Staters,  if  its  product  is  admitted  free, 
is  as  fatal  to  American  industries  and  American  labor  as  the  cheap 
labor  of  China.  If,  therefore,  the  small  tariff  protection  which  the 
American  paper  maker  has  should, be  taken  from  him,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  the  cheap  capital  of  Europe  would  destroy 
both  the  capital  and  labor  invested  in  the  papel^-making  industry  in 
America. 

It  has  been  charged  that  paper  making  is  destructive  of  the  forests. 
My  companies  are  owners  or  large  tracts  of  timber  lands.  These 
lands  are  the  basis  of  all  of  our  operations.  They  are  our  raw 
material,  and  upon  their  preservation  depends  our  position  in  the 
industry  and  the  earnings  of  our  capital.  They  are  cut  strictly 
according  to  the  best  known  forestry  methods  practicable  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  under  the  supervision  of  an  educated 
forester,  and  are  cut  so  as  to  not  only  secure  a  supply  of  pulp  wood, 
but  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  growth  of  the  forest.  In 
cutting  for  pulp  wood  not  less  than  25  per  cent  more  wood  is  utilized 
on  the  average  from  each  tree  than  is  tne  case  where  the  same  forest 
is  cut  for  lunibor  purposes,  because  the  log  is  brought  out  up  to  a 
5-inch,  and  in  some  cases  4-incli  top,  as  against  an  8-inch  top  for 
sawing  lumber. 

'Wluit  is  true  of  our  operations  is  in  the  main  true  of  the  industry 
at  large  where  interested  in  timber  lands.  The  present  tariff  rate5 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years.    They  have  worked  no  in- 
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justice  to  anyone.  They  are  about  the  lowest  i^  the  whole  list,  have 
been  used  for  no  improper  purpose,  to  remove  them  or  lessen  them 
would  be  an  unwarranted  injustice  and  bring  ruin  to  a  great  industry, 
If,  by  any  chance,  the  great  paper-making  industry  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Canada,  or  other  foreign  land,  I  would  remind  the  news- 
paper publishers  who  are  urging  free  pulp  and  free  paper  that  under 
the  British  flag  the  Sherman  antitrust  laws  do  not  run,  and  that 
combinations  to  advance  the  price  of  commodities  exported  to  foreign 
lands  are  both  approved  and  encouraged. 

Attached  to  this  memorandum  is  a  detailed  statement  showing  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  wages  which  my  own  mills  are  now  paying 
as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  in  1898. 

Scale  of  wages,  Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Company  and  Pejepscot  Paper  Company, 

pulp  and  paper  mills. 


1898. • 


1- 


Machine  tenders _ ^. 

Second  hands — | 

Third  hands. 

Fourth  hands - 

Fifth  hands ,— . 

JBnglneer  beaters - 

Asalfitant  beaters - — '    1 

Steam  engineers... 

Assistant  engineers 

Firemen •. 

Finishers: 

Bobs — ■ 

Helpers — 

Wood  room 

Grinders  and  screens 

Outside. 

Repairmen. — \. 

Boss 1 

Machinists J 

Carpenters 

Acid  maker 

Cookers.— ; 


00^.25 
1.75 
1.36 


1900. 


$3.50 
2.00 
1.60 
1.50 


2.00 
60-1.35 


2.00 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.25 


2.25 
1.60-1.35 
2.50 
2.25 
1.76 

2.26-2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.25 


1908. 


$8.75 
2.60 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
2.25 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.90 

2.25-2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 


2.50 
2.25  I 
2.00  I 
2.00  I 
2.00 


2.76 
2.25 
1.76-2.25 
2.00 
2.25 


3.00 
2.50 
2.00-2.25 
2.25 
2.60 


1906. » 


$3.76 
2.60 
1.76 
1.60 
1.60 
2.26 
1.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.60-2.25 

3.00-2.50 
1.66 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 


3.00 
3.00 
2.26 
2.26 
2.50 


■Two  turns.  »> Three  turns. 

July  1,  1901,  paper  mills  on  slxty-flve  hours  week;  April  1, 1007,  paper  mills  went  on  three  tours. 

Scale  of  wages,  Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Company  and  Pejepscot  Paver  Company, 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  on  tirelre-hour,  ten-hour,  and  eight-hour  basis. 


1898. 


Machine  tenders 

SCf'ond  hands 

Third  hands 

Fourth  hands 

Fifth  hands. 

Engineer  beaters 

A^stant  beaters 

Firemen 

Grinders  and  8<;reens . 

Acid  maker 

Cookers 


1  12 


1900. 


1903. 


hours. 
eo.27 

.Hi  I 


IS  hours. 
$0.29*  ' 
.16f 
.124 


T 


Fhilshers: 


Helpers. 
Wood  room. 

Cutside 

Boss 

Machinist  .. 
Carpenters. . 


.  121 
.161 

10  hoarfi. 
.20 
.15 
.15 
.12^ 
.'2.=S     ' 
.2'2i  I 
.20 


10 


I 


.18i 
.lii 
.14i 
.12i 
.161 
.161 

hours. 
.20 
.15 
.15 
.12^ 
.274 
.22; 
.22i 


Steam  engineers 

AsalsUnt  engineers. 


12  hours.    IS  hours. 

20,-0 

.18/o 


10  hours. 
W.37VV 
.25    , 

.15 

.15 
.19 
.15 
.22i 
.25 


.2) 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.30 
.25 
.22i 

IZhoiira. 
.20,-0 
.20  A 


1908. 


8  hours. 
80.46i<;, 
.3;» 
.21,^1 
.18j 
.ISJ 
.28' 
.18J 
.28i 
.20 
.28i 
.31i- 


.81i 

.2();-, 

.20 

.IK}   . 

.37i  I 

12  hours. 
.3U  ' 
.20  A 


Increase . 


Per  cent. 
73.70 
114.04 
94.67 
25.00 
25.00 
6.S.  76 
6»>.66 
93.97 
60.00 
68.  76 
87. 58 


56.25 
37.33 
33. 33 
50.00 
50. 00 
66. 66 
40.63 


50. 24 
11.23 


hi 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  referred  to  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  as 
being  injurious  to  your  business.     How  does  that  affect  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  say  that  it  doas  not  prevail  in  Canada,  and  that  if 
the  industry  is  wiped  out  in  this  country  and  transferred  to  Canada 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  can  make  all  the  combinations  to  ad- 
vance prices  they  please  and  compel  the  publishers  in  this  country  to 
ay  wnatever  price  they  choose  to  ask,  because  the  publisher  will 
ave  no  relief  from  American  manufacture  after  American  manufac- 
ture has  once  been  terminated  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  had  absolute  free  trade 
on  wood  pulp  and  paper  between  this  country  and  Canada  it  would 
wipe  out  the  International  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  it  would  very  seriously  jeopardize  its  exist- 
ence ;  yes,  sir — that  is,  its  property.  It  might  go  through  a  reorgani- 
zation or  liquidation  and  get  fresh  capital.  It  would  wipe  out  a  large 
amount  of  its  investment.     There  is  not  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wherein  would  it  need  fresh  capital? 

Mr.  Coa\t.es.  Where  would  it  need  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowles.  To  build  mills  in  Canada,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  International  Paper 
Company  as  run  in  America. 

Mr.  CowL.Es.  I  think  that  free  pulp  and  paper  would,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  terminate  the  making  of  news  paper  in  this 
country.  That  is  what  I  think,  sir.  It  would  destroy  the  value  of 
existing  plants. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  your  judgment  on  the  matter.  I  asked 
you  for  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  not  continually  adding  to  your  forest  hold- 
ings? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  ^s  the  sawmill  men  do — ^you  buy  all  the  land  you 
can  adjoining  you  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  that  is  a  wise  proposition.  It  is  our  raw  ma- 
terial, and  if  we  are  going  to  stay  in  the  business  we  have  got  to  have 
the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  pay  for  that  out  of  the  earnings  of  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Sometimes  yes,  and  sometimes  no. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Asa  general  proposition ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  have  not  had  enough  earnings  recently  to  enable 
us  to  pay  for  very  much  timber  land  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  simply  last  year ;  we  all  understand  that. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes :  but  I  am  speaking  of  a  period  extending  over  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  If  you  go  back  five  years,  or  go  back  ten 
years,  the  industry  has  not  been  a  profitable  industry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  not  have  good  times  in  1897,  1896,  1895,  and 
1894? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes,  sir.  There  have  been  short  periods  when  we 
had  a  fairly  satisfactory  price:  but  almost  invariably  before  that 
condition  came  about  the  paper  industry  had  put  its  product  under 
contract  for  a  long  term  or  months,  and  did  not  profit  by  it. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  put  that  question  in  another  form :  Do  you  not 

{)ut  a  large  part  of  your  earnings  into  the  purchase  of  additional 
and? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  I  will  not  say  necessarily  into  the 
purchase  of  land,  either,  but  back  again  into  our  business;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  do  not  count  that  in  your  profits?  What 
you  put  back  into  the  business,  you  do  not  count  m  your  profits  at  all? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Oh,  yes;  we  do.  It  shows  as  part  of  our  profits;  but 
what  goes  into  increased  real  estate  and  plant  simply  increases  our 
holdings. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  and  you  only  show  us  your  divi- 
dends?    You  only  make  an  exhibit  of  your  dividends? 

Mr.  CowTjES.  Oh,  no;  we  do  not  make  any  exhibit  at  all.  We  are 
not  a  public  corporation.  We  are  a  close  corporation.  We  do  not 
make  any  public  report. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that  you  make  no  public  report;  but  I 

{)resume  you  are  willing  to  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  committee, 
ike  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  you  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  know  precisely  at  the  end  of  each  month  what  we 
make,  and  at  the  end  of  each  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
twelve  months. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  put  a  large  part  of  that  back  into  land  hold- 
ings  

Mr.  CowLES.  It  shows  on  the  balance  sheet ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs  (continuing).  Then,  out  of  that  part  which  is  left,  you 
determine  what  your  dividends  shall  be,  preserving  the  working  cap- 
ital? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Why,  certainly;  we  determine  what  dividends  we 
shall  pay,  of  course. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  worth  that  much  more  every  year,  then,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Certainly.    That  is  what  you  call  saving  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  made  that  much  more  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  You  have  made  that  much  money ;  yes.  If  you  have 
reinvested  it  in  the  business  you  have  got  it  at  risk  in  your  business. 
You  have  not  taken  it  out  and  put  it  into  something  else  where  it  is 
not  in  jeopardy,  but  it  has  gone  back  again  into  your  business  and  is 
at  that  risk. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  they  talk  about  dividends  here,  they  do  not 
count  the  enhanced  value  of  the  property  in  with  the  dividends  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  hear  you,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  when  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  rest  of  them  talk 
about  dividends  they  do  not  count  this  enhanced  value  of  the  prop- 
erty in  with  the  dividends;  so  that  that  answer  is  misleading.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  that  they  only  declared  a  5  per  cent  dividend. 

Mr.  CowLES.  When  I  say  5  per  cent  I  mean  net  earnings.  I  do  not 
mean  a  5  per  cent  dividend. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  talk  about  5  per  cent  net  earnings,  do  you 
count  in  this  increased  value  of  your  property  and  your  increased 
holdings  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  have  $7,000,000  in  my  properties  and 
I  make  $350,000  gross  profit,  and  net  profit,  too,  if  you  please,  I  have 
earned  5  per  cent  on  my  $7,000,000. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  might  distribute  half  of  that  as  dividends  and  leave 
the  rest  in  the  business;  but  my  earning  on  my  invested  capital  would 
be  simply  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  paper  business,  Mr, 
Cowles? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  been  in  the  paper  business  for  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  have  much  money  when  you  went  into  it! 

Mr.  CowL£s.  I  had  more  money  than  1  have  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  lose  it  in  the  paper  business? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  it ;  yes — ^all  that  I  lost,  I  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  state  that  as  a  fact,  to  go  in  the  record? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Well,  perhaps  tliat  is  a  little  extreme.  The  first  two 
or  three  years  that  I  was  in  the  paper  business  I  think  it  cost  me  about 
$260,000  or  $300,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  worth  more  now,  though,  than  you  were  when 
you  started? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Thaii  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worth  several  million  dollars  more,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  does  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  profits, 
and  what  this  committee  is  really  trying  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  facts. 
I  would  not  do  you  an  injustice  a  bit  quicker  than  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  would. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Mr.  Clark,  it  is  a  very  curious  thing,  but  both  before 
the  investigating  committee  and  before  this  committee  there  has  been 
a  wonderful  curiosity  as  to  how  much  the  paper-making  industry 
earns.  I  have  never  heard  the  question  asked  as  to  how  much  the 
newspapers  earn,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  for  every  dollar  that  the 
paper-making  industry  earns  the  newspapers  earn  $1,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  I  were  investigating  the  newspapers  on  the  tariff 
question,  if  there  was  any  tariff  that  affected  them,  I  would  go  after 
them  as  I  go  after  you,  or  as  I  tried  to  go  after  Mr.  Hastings.  I  will 
tell  you  how  we  got  to  believe  that  there  are  enormous  profits  made  in 
the  paper  businens.  If  you  print  a  thing  often  enough,  people  get 
to  believe  it,  and  one  of  two  things  is  absolutely  true.  Either  j'ou 
have  made  enormous  profits  or  all  of  these  newspaper  men  in  the 
United  States  tliat  have  been  yelling  around  on  this  subject  are  either 
a  lot  of  imbeciles  or  a  lot  of  liars — one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  would  not  call  them  either  thing  myself  [laughter]  : 
but  I  would  say  this:  The  whole  movement,  from  the  time  it  started 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  nothing  but  a  persistent,  concerted,  delib- 
erate bear  movement  on  the  paper  market.  It  is  to  put  down  the 
price  of  news-print  paper,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  simply  telling  you  how  people  get  the  idea  that 
there  are  these  enormous  profits. 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  the  paper  trade  got  together  in  a  combination  as 
the  newspapers  have,  and  undertook  to  put  up  the  price  of  news 
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paper,  you  would  hear  a  howl ;  but  they  can  get  together  to  ruin  our 
properties  and  drive  our  laboring  people  out  of  employment,  and 
they  can  make  our  villages  of  no  utility  or  use,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  were  not  appointed  to  investigate  that,  and  do  not 
want  you  to  get  that  idea.  We  were  appointed  to  investigate  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  voluntarily  came  before  us  as  a  witness  to 
offer  some  information  that  you  thought  we  did  not  have.  You 
understand  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CowxES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  when  we  inquire  for  that  information  you  ought 
not  to  get  excited. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  am  not  excited  at  all.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  are  simply  making  straightforward,  honest  in- 
quiries. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  they  may  seem  to  strike  too  deep,  of  course  we  are 
sorry ;  but  we  have  to  know  the  facts,  if  we  can  get  them.  You  are 
the  only  gentleman  here  to-night,  at  least  since  I  came  in,  out  of 
whom  we  have  been  able  to  extract  any  sort  of  information.  I  want 
to  give  you  that  much  of  a  compliment.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  newspapers  are  absolutely  protected. 
There  is  a  wall  around  the  United  States,  and  you  can  not  get  any 
foreign  papers  in.    It  does  not  require  any  tariff  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Let  me  say  something  to  you,  Mr.  Payne,  and  per- 
haps it  will  clear  up  that  question  in  a  way.  Paper  making  was  an 
industry  in  the  United  States  long  before  paper  making  was  ever 
thought  of  in  Canada.  There  has  never  been  a  time  to  my  knowledge 
when  there  has  not  been  sufficient  news  paper  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  tne  newspapers,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  a  little  temporary,  short,  period  when  there  might  be 
a  drought  or  some  strange  and  unusual  condition — a  Spanish  war 
or  a  Boer  war,  or  something  of  that  kind — and  a  temporary  scarcity. 
The  same  thing  might  occur  in  any  market — the  wheat  market,  the 
sugar  market,  the  cotton  market,  or  any  other  market.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  productive  capacity  of  news  paper  in 
the  United  States  was  not  ample  to  supply  all  of  the  newspapers. 
Now,  why  do  not  the  newspapers  buy  Canaciian  paper.  To-day  only 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  product  that  is  made  in  (janada 
is  consumed  there,  and  the  balance  is  exported.  They  do  not  buy 
Canadian  paper  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can  buy  American 
paper  cheaper.    There  is  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  have  to  pay  that  $6  tariff  to  get  it  in  here. 

Mr.  CowLES.  No ;  they  can  buy  it  cheaper  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Follow  up  that  idea  for  a  word  or  two,  please. 

Mr.  CowIaES.  They  can  get  their  paper  to-day  cheaper  in  America 
than  they  can  import  the  Canadian  paper. 

Mr.  Griggs,  miy  do  you  need  a  tariff? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  need  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Because  we  do  not  want  the  Canadian  paper  to  come 
in  and  demoralize  our  market.    It  is  not  a  question,  simply,  of  the 
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duty.  Anybody  who  is  familiar  with  markets  knows  perfectly  well 
that  a  small  surplus  of  10  or  15  per  cent  will  knock  the  remaining  90 
per  cent  or  85  per  cent  into  a  cocked  hat.  If  the  duty  was  off  of  the 
Canadian  paper  and  the  Canadian  paper  was  brought  into  this 
country,  Mr.  Xorris  would  get  his  quotation  from  a  Canadian 
mill,  and  he  would  play  that  against  the  American  mill.  He  would 
get  a  quotation  from  the  American  mill  and  would  go  back  to  the 
Canadian  mill  and  would  play  the  one  against  the  other;  and  he 
would  get  it  down  to  a  point  where  both  of  them  would  be  too  sick 
to  go  any  further,  and  then  he  would  make  his  contract.  That  is  the 
way  those  things  work.  It  is  not  a  question  altogether  of  the  amount 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Randell!  That  would  be  competition. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes ;  destructive  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  you  have  studied  about  it ;  but  you  know  they  have  to  raise 
so  nmch  money  out  of  the  tariff  in  order  to  run  the  Government.  Do 
you  think,  in  the  light  of  what  you  have  heard  and  read,  that  the 
paper  industry  pays  its  fair  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  this  $6  tariff  on  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  I  think  they  do, 
because  I  do  not  see  any  reason,  when  an  industrjr  has  grown  up  in  a 
country  and  is  adequate  to  supply  the  market  with  the  material  re- 
quired, whv  it  should  be  sacrificed  to  let  a  foreign  product  in  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  revenue  whi(£  does  not  naturally 
and  properly  belong  to  the  Government;  but  if  that  is  going  to  be 
done,  why  not  let  the  newspapers  pay  their  share  ?  There  is  a  grand, 
good  opportunity  for  them  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  do  not  pay  any  duty  on  anythmg.  Let  them  go  and 
buv  some  Canadian  paper  and  brinff  it  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  about  that  is  exactly  what  the  chairman 
suggested.  There  is  no  man  on  earth  that  has  got  sense  enough  to 
get  a  tariff  out  of  newspapers,  because  there  are  no  newspapers 
imported.  We  get  revenue  out  of  the  tariff  system  on  what  comes  in 
ana  not  on  what  is  shut  out. 

Mr.  CowLES.  But  we  do  pay  considerable  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  know  vou  do. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  mean  we  buy  and  use  articles  which  enter  into  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  that  are  a  part  of  the  manufacture,  and  we 
pay  duties  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Grioos.  But  you  tax  that  against  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Sometimes,  no.  Sometimes  the  consumers  get  their 
paper  for  less  than  it  costs  us  to  make  it. 

Mr.  GRKios.  But  you  try  to. 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  try  to;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  we  have  one  or 
two  of  the  men  who  manufacture  sulphite,  which  is  a  component 
part  of  the  news  paper?     None  of  them  have  been  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Weber  address  you, 
and  also  Mr.  Steele. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  0.  L.  £.  WEBER. 

Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  occupy  the  peculiar 
position,  or  I  do,  of  representing  here  the  small  mill  that  manufac- 
tures a  high  grade  of  Mitscherlich  sulphite  (so-called  after  the  name 
of  the  inventor  of  the  process) ,  but  that  has  little  to  do  with  the  entire 
process  as  a  whole.  Our  production  is  cx)mparatively  small,  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  striking  statement  that 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Norris,  that  the  European  piup  can  be  made 
so  advantageously  and  cheaply,  and  that  our  mills  are  not  modern, 
and  that  we  should  look  to  them  for  relief,  I  would  suggest  that  if 
Mr,  Norris  has  anj'  information  which  lie  can  give  to  the  sulphite 
inanufacturei*s  of  this  country  tending  to  cheapen  production,  by 
means  of  their  processes,  I  think  he  would  he  doing  a  great  service 
to  us. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  brief  that  we  have  here,  I  say: 

We,  the  Micliigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  together  with  the 
(ji-eat  Northern  Paper  Comi)any,  Madison,  Me.;  the  Dexter  Sul- 
phite Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Dexter,  N,  Y.;  the  Interlake  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Interlake,  Wis. ;  the  Detroit  Sulphite  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Fletcher  Paper  Company,  Al- 
pena, Mich.,  from  the  years  1884  to  1880  built  0  mills  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphite  by  the  Mitscherlich  process. 

To-day  only  2  of  these  mills  are  making  pulp  for  the  market, 
the  othei-s  having  gone  into  the  manufacture  oi  i)aper,  owing  to 
foreign  competition  under  the  present  duties. 

To  produce  the  high  grades  made  by  these  mills  requires  addi- 
tional labor  for  strength  of  stock  by  reason  of  the  process  employed, 
still  more  labor  to  obtain  unifomuty,  and  almost  double  the  labor 
cost  of  ordinary  grades  for  cleanliness,  so  that  the  total  labor  cost  in 
making  the  high-grade  sulphites  amounts  to  at  least  $11  per  ton, 
w^hich  the  European  obtains  at  from  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of 
this  figure  (see  reference  sheet  No.  1),  which  gives  him  an  advantage 
of  from  $5.50  to  $7.25  per  ton  above  the  .Vmerican  manufacturers  in 
labor  cost  alone. 

The  best  argument  that  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  these  high- 
grade  sulphites  on  this  side  is  that  practically  none  of  it  is  being 
made  here,  while  the  Europeans  have  built  nineteen  new  mills  in  the 
years  1907  and  1908,  on  wnich  we  have  reports  (see  reference  sheet 
No.  2),  aggregating  a  yearly  increase  in  production  of  244,000  tons, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  present  mills  which  have  largely  increased  their 
capacities. 

According  to  European  authorities,  such  as  Mr.  Dorenfeldt,  this 
rate  of  increase  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  yeiirs  to  come,  or  until 
the  American  market  has  been  absorbed.     (See  reference  sheet  No.  3.) 

This  Ls  sliown  by  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  unbleached  sulphite 
from  Europe  alone  during  the  year  1906  were  12,922  tons  and  during 
1907  were  50,962  tons,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  400  per  cent. 

In  1908,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  consumers  of  sulphite, 
or  the  paper  mills  of  this  coimtry,  were  shut  down,  due  to  lack  of 
business,  to  about  45  per  cent  of  their  production,  and  American  and 
Canadian  sulphite  mills  were  idle  even  a  greater  proportion  of  time, 
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the  imports  of  European  sulphites  showed  no  decrease,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  importation  of  about  28,000  tons  of  unbleached  sulphite  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  at  prices  which  American  sulphite 
mills  were  unable  to  compete  with,  although  many  of  them  went  down 
to  costs  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  secure  business  without  avail. 
In  evidence  of  this  we  beg  to  submit  letters  and  prices  under  refer- 
ence sheet  No.  4,  in  which  you  will  note  that  sulpmte  is  being  offered 
for  present  delivery  and  1909  delivery  at  from  $1.80  to  $2.08  per  100 
pounds  exdock  New  York  for  the  strongest  grades,  which  is  lower 
than  we  can  possibly  manufacture  for. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  opinion  of  the  seriousness  of  European 
competition.  Mr.  H.  H.  Everard,  an  expert  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphite  who  has  recently  made  a  trip  to  Europe  expressly  to  investi- 
gate conditions  on  the  Continent,  in  a  letter  dated  November  14,  1908 
(see  reference  sheet  No.  0),  states  in  part: 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  fliid  the  very  best  apparatus,  all  of  the  luodem 
improvements,  and  latest  inventions  quite  generally  in  use.  I  was  informed 
also  that  not  less  than  $20,000,000  In  capltnl  had  been  invested  during  the  years 
of  1906  and  1907  in  the  building  and  ec]uipplng  of  new  sulphite  mills  iu  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Finland.  This  caintal  is  furnished  very  largely  by  English 
companies.    The  Germans  are  making  very  large  investments  also  in  Finland. 

It  Is  imiK>ssible  for  the  mills  of  this  country  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
mills  in  the  production  of  the  higher  qualities  of  sulphite  with  our  present  wage 
scale.  Unless  there  Is  a  liberal  increase  in  the  present  tariff  we  will  l)e  forced 
to  abandon  all  efforts  to  produce  the  high-grade,  strong  sulphite.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  an  increase  of  one-sixth  cent  i>er  ix)und  duty  on  the  Europejm  sul- 
phite will  not  detfer  the  Scandinavian  pnxluct  reaching  our  market  at  the  pres- 
ent delivered  i)rices. 

Mr.  Jiimos  E.  Campbell,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Dexter  Sul- 
phit(»  P  ilj)  and  Paper  Company,  in  a  letter  under  date  of  November 
16, 1908,  states: 

As  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  costs  not  only  of 
labor,  but  also  of  raw^  materials,  have  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are 
powerless  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  on  sulphite.  For  instance,  two  paper 
mills  at  Brownville.  within  3  miles  of  our  mill,  and  one  paper  mill  at  Water- 
town,  within  7  miles  of  our  mill,  have  not  bought  any  of  our  sulphite  for  eight- 
een months.  These  two  accounts  used  to  average  about  $8,000  per  month.  We 
have  done  everj-thing  in  our  power  to  get  these  paper  mills  back  on  our  sul- 
phite, and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  use  our  product  In  the  same  quantities 
that  they  have  always  used  it,  provided  we  will  meet  the  price  on  the  foreign 
sulphite.  These  mills  that  I  speak  of  are  buying  their  Mitscherlich  sulphite 
from  Oerniany  and  Norway,  and  we  wish  you  to  fully  appreciate  that  fact — that 
the  prices  which  they  have  had  and  are  having  tholr  sulphite  delivered  «t  these 
I)Olnts  are  below  our  cost  at  the  mill.  ( See  letter  In  full  under  reference  sheet 
No.  7.) 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  mills  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  a 
sufficient  protection  apiinst  European  labor  to  enable  them  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit,  and  while  we  are  justly  entitled  to  and  had  in- 
tended to  ask  for  an  increase  in  duty  on  the  higher  grades  of  sul- 
phite, we  find  practical  difficulties  in  differentiating  grades  at  this 
time,  and  woulo,  therefore,  urgently  request  that  no  changes  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  lowering  duties.  We  have  endeavored  to  bring 
out  only  the  principal  reasons  why  American  mills  are  unable  to  com- 
pete on  high-grade  sulphites  under  the  present  tariff.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  forward  such  additicmal  information  as  we  may  have  in 
our  possession  on  any  other  phase  of  this  subject  as  you  may  require. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

The  Michigan  Sulphitb  Fiber  Compant. 
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Name. 


Albert  Englor 

Ohas.  Hdwfg 

Prank  Kabolnick 

Otto  Rlchert , 

Jake  frlombowski 

Jos.  Qlombowskl .• 

Marin  Zellan t 

M.  Minkowski ' 

John  Feldler 

Albert  Sleg. 

Michael  Kern 

John  Ordowskl 


Present  position . 


Machinist 

Machine  tender.. 

Oook 

Reel  tender 

Bin  trimmer 

Oook'a  helper. -_ 

Barker 

Screen  tender,. _ 
Oook's  helper... 

Laborer 

Digester  man 

Laborer — 


I    Wages 
per  week. 


$16.50 
14.40 
16.80 
11.40 

9.60 
10.60 

9.60 
11.40 
10.80 

9.00 
12.00 

9.00 

141.10 


European  position. 

Wages 
pw  week. 

$7.50 
7.50 
5.04 
2.52 
2.. ^2 
2.60 
3.00 
3.00 
2.70 
3.78 
5.04 
3.76 

Percent 

of 

American 

wages. 

Machinist 

Machine  tender 

Ctook 

46 
62 
80 

BcAter  man 

22 

Rag  cutter.. .'_'_"— "-"— 
Straw  cooker.-    - 

26 
26 
38 

Watchman.— 

Bleach  man 

Laborer 

Fireman 

Laborer. 

26 
25 
42 
42 
42 

49.56 

:i5 

The  wages  per  week  have  all  been  figured  on  the  same  number  of  hours  per  week. 
In  some  Instances  the  wages  for  Europe  have  Increased  somewhat,  these  men 
Inform  us. 

Kefebknce  Sheet  Xo.  2. 

Partial  list  of  European  sulphite  mills  building  and  built  in  years  1907-S. 

RECAPITULATION. 
[See  details  following  pages.]  Tons. 

1908 140,000 

1909 44, 000 

13  new  mills,  at  10,000  tons  each 130,000 

2  increases,  at  3,000  tons  each 6, 000 

420,000 

Average  per  year  rate  of  Increase 140,000 

Increase  per  year  for  1907  and  1908 244,000 


Name  of  mill. 


Sulphite  mill — . 

Borga  Sulphite  MJIL - 

Kisaakoskl  SOlphate  Pulp  Mill 

Abo  Sulphate  MTU 

Logo  Sulphite  MiU— — 

Huiinn  Sulphate  Mill — 

SalbodaMin— 

Molmbacka-Trysit 

Waldhof  Sulphite  Pulp  MllL 

Outzeits  Sulphate  Pulp  MIU 

AktieMlakabet  Qreaker  Cclluosaf  abrick.. 


Wifatovarfs  Aktiebolog. 

Kellner-Partlngton  Mill - 

Aktieaelakabet  Kotkn  Oelluosafabrlck 

Sanda  Sagverks  Aktiebolog 

Keraltravorn  Aktiebolog 

Toten  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill  (Incorporated ). 

Toftc  Sulphite  MIU  (Incorporated) 

Oapt.  Felbenanuan  Mill 

Skonvik  Aktiebolog 

Svano  Aktiebolog — 

Halla  Sulphate  Pulp  MOl 


Location. 


Svartvik 

Finland 

KissakoskI 

Finland 

Logo -_ 

Sweden 

do 


.do. 

Waldhof . 

Gutzeits - 

Gr*»aker  Sta.  on  the  Glom- 
men. 


Borregaard— 

Kotka 

Dal 

Kenii 


Sulphite  milL 

Sunds  Aktiebolog 

Oonsulwelse'e  MiU 

Sulphite  Min  Aktieselskabet.... 

Molvena  OeUuosaf  abrick 

Aktfebolaget  Pulp  MIU 


Tofte 

Lahtes— 
Sweden.^ 

Svano 

Halla 


Ghilakogen,  Norway. 


Fredrlkstad 

Kramfors i 

Lake  Mjosen 

WIllmoDBtrand 


Tonnage 

Year. 

per  year. 

(•) 

1907 

^ 

1907 

1907 

1907 

8 

1907 

1907 

(«) 

1907 

iii 

1907 

1907 

1907 

•18,000 

1908 

20,000 

1908 

20.000 

1908 

20.000 

1908 

10,000 

1908 

13,000 

1908 

6.000 

1908 

15,000 

1908 

(•) 

1908 

(») 

1908 

18,000 

1908 

(») 

1908 

140,000 

12,000 

1909 

12,000 

1909 

20,000 

1909 

(-) 

1909 

« 

1909 

•        1909 

I 


44,000 


•  New  mills.  *  Increased. 

Bight  new  mills  and  2  increases  in  1907  ;  2  new  mills  and  1  Increase  hi  1908. 


1808 
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Name  of  mill. 


LocatloD. 


Sulphite  ralU 

Borf  a  Sulphite  Mill.... 

Kissakoftkl  Sulphate  Ptilp 

miU. 

Abo  Sulphate  Mill 

Logo  Sulphite  MIU .— 

Hurinn  Sulphat*  MiU — 

Salboda  Mill 

MolmbacJca-Tryslt 

Waldhof  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill. 
Gutzelts  Sulphite  Pulp  MilL 
AktieselHkHbet  Greaker  CX»1- 

luoBafabriek. 

WIfstavarfs  Aktiebolog 

KeUner-Partlngton  MIU 

Aktieselfjkabet  Kotka  Cel- 

luoHufabrick. 
Sauda  Sagverka  Aktlebolog 
Keroitravorn  Aktiebolog — 
Toteu  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill.... 

Toftc  Sulphite  MIU 

Oapt.  PeUKMiiian  MIU 

SkonvUc  Aktiebolog _. 

Svano  AktieboIofiT 

HaUa  Sulphate  Pulp  MIU... 
Sulphite  mUl 


Sund8  AktIoboloK :. 

CoiiBuiwelse's  MIU I 

AktlcHelakabet  Molvtvis  Gel- 1 
luosufabriek.  ' 

Aktiebolaget  Pulp  MiU ! 

Sulphite  miU j 


Svartvlk- 


Flnland 

KIssakoBkL. 


Pinland- 

Tyogo 

»Swodeu_, 
.do_. 


do 

Waldhof- 

Gutzelta 

Greaker  Sta.  on 
the  Glommen . 


Rdference. 


Paper  Mill,  October  81,  1908  (p.  12),  by  M.  VTl- 
Uers,  British  conaura  annnal  report  for  lOO?. 
British  Paper  Maker,  July  1, 1907  (p.  2»). 
British  Paper  Maker,  September,  1907  (p.  30B). 


British 
British 
British 
British 
Do. 
British 
British 
British 


Paper  Maker, 
Paper  Maker, 
Paper  Maker, 
Paper  Maker, 

Paper  Maker, 
Paper  Maker, 
Pa|)or  Maker, 


July,  1907  (p.  29). 
September,  1907  (p.  308). 
July,  1907  (p.  27). 
July,  1907  (p.  19). 

Noivember,  1907  (p.  606). 
October,  1907  (p.  463). 
July,  1908  Cp.  5). 


Borregaard. 
Kotka 


DaL.-_ 
KeniL. 


Tofto... 
lyohtes. 


Svano 

HaUa 

Gulskogen.     Nor- 
way. 


Fredrlkstad.. 
Luke  MJosen 


WlUmonstand 

KruiJif.jrs 


Paper  MiU. October  81.1908  Cp.l2),  by  M.VfUiera. 
British  Pa|>er  Maker,  October,  1907,  (p.  «3). 
Do. 

British  Paiier  Maker,  November,  1907  (p.  599). 
British  Paper  Maker,  September,  1907  Cp.  305). 
British  Pai>€r  Maker,  October,  1907  (p.  443). 
British  Paper  Maker,  November,  1907  (p.  606). 

Do. 
Paper  MIU.  October  31,  1908,  (p.  — ). 
British  Paper  Maker,  June,  1908  (p.  7T2). 
Hrltlsh  Pai>cr  Maker,  October,  1907  (p.  451). 
British  Pai>er  Maker,  July,  1908  (p.  5). 

Paper  MIU.  October  31.  1906  (p.  12),  M.  V&lien. 
British  Pai)er  Makc»r,  October,  1907  (p.  443). 
Do. 

BrltlKh  Paper  Maker,  November,  1907  (p.  600). 
British  Paper  Maker,  June,  WJB  (p.  779). 


Kkferknce  Shf.kt  No.  3. 


Mr.  DoreiifeUlt,  who  j)rolmbly  knows  nuire  nhout  tlie  Kulpbite  trade  lii  Europe 
Ihaii  any  otlior  man,  read  the  other  day  before  the  Norwegian  Polytechnic  Asao- 
eiation  a  pai»«*r  «»n  the  pyrlte  market  and  a  propositi  extraction  works  in 
Norway. 

In  tilts  pnper  he  used  as  one  of  his  arjcninents  the  f(dlowinp  statement,  which 
we  quote  verbatim  from  his  manuscript : 

"The  nj;>;re>fate  annual  pro<luction  of  sulphite  cellulose  In  Kuroi.)e  will  from 
the  end  of  this  year  or  the  beKinnins  of  next  year  be  about  1,600.000  tons,  of 
which  about  J)r)0,000  tons  falls  to  the  jiart  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Russian 
and  German  Baltic  provinces.  There  has  lately  been  a  verj-  rapid  Increase  in 
the  output  of  sulphite  cellulose  In  all  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Baltic, 
and  this  development  will  probably  continue  in  the  coming  years  for  in  those 
countries  where  the  rivers  flow  to  the  Baltic  there  is  a  better  supply  of  the  raw 
material  for  making  cellulose,  the  white  pine  i  I'icca  rTvclm),  than  In  the  rest  of 
EuroiX'.  In  any  case  there  Is.  because  of  the  sjiarslty  of  the  iwpulatlon,  a  far 
greater  surplus  for  sale,  and  because*  the  cellulose  Industry  allow's  of  the  most 
efficient  utilization  of  small  and  mtHlium  siz€Hi  logs,  the  building  of  new  and  the 
extention  of  old  sulphite  mills  in  the  countries  round  the  Baltic  will  most  prob- 
ably procwHl  In  the  future  even  more  rapidly  than  In  the  past. 

"The  Norway  and  the  Baltic  countries:  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many so  far  as  Stettin,  will  continue  the  same  Increase  of  the  production  as  in 
the  last  three  to  four  years,  siiy,  an  average  of  100,000  tons  cellulose  annually, 
I  feel  therefore  tolerably  convinced." 

We  have  (says  "Farmand")  asked  Mr.  Doreufeldt  if  he  could  vouch  for 
these  figures,  which  surprised  us  by  their  magnitude,  as  will  probably  also  be 
the  case  with  many  of  our  readers.  He  assured  us  that  he  was  convinced  that 
the  total  production  was  not  far  from  the  figures  he  had  given,  which  were 
based  on  reliable  sources  of  Information. — The  Paper  Maker,  November  1,  190T 
(p.  008). 

The  Aktieu-Gesellschaft  fur  Maschinenpai)lerfabiikatlon  Aschaffenburg  is 
also  doing  a  si)lendid  business  in  both  sulphite  pulp  and  paper.  The  big  sul- 
phite pulp  mill  at  Tilsit  has  dwlared  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent. — The  Paper 
Maker,  November  1,  1907  (p.  608). 
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The  official  statement  of  the  Associatloii  of  German  Cell  Stuff  Mantifacturers, 
addressed  to  the  Berlin  Jounial  mentioned,  refers  to  the  fact  that  Germany 
produces  a  go<xl  deal  more  cell  stuff  than  the  counti-y  consumes,  and  Is  there- 
fore obliged  to  seek  foreign  outlets  even  (to  some  extent),  at  low  prices.  This 
necessity  is  accentuated  by  the  imports  of  foreign  cell  stuff,  which  supply  part 
of  the  home  demand.— The  Paper  Maker,  August  29,  1908  (p.  22). 

By  Hans  Lagerlof : 

**  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  in  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Finland  dur- 
ing 1907  will  be,  for  sulphite,  540,000  tons,  and  for  sulphate,  100,000  tons.  The 
Increase  in  the  output  of  sulphite  win  be  160,000  tons,  and  for  sulphate  de- 
cidedly more,  in  comparison,  beiug  45.000  tons,  or  45  per  cent. — The  Paper 
Maker,  February  1,  1908  (p.  213). 

Reference  SHEi«rr  No.  4. 

London.  K.  C,  Octuhcr  10.  1908. 
Dkar  Sirs:  It  being  arranged  with  the  head  office  in  Hamburg  that  nil  busi- 
ness in  wood  palp  to  the  XTnited  States  of  America  has  to  be  made  from  here, 
tlJe  Hamburg  office  has  instructed  me  to  make  you  an  offer,  and  I  hereby  beg  to 
offer  you,  subject  unsold  and  subject  confirmation  on  receipt  of  order,  as 
follows  : 

1.  Bleached  sulphite  pulp: 

eOO  tons  No.  735,  first  quality,  deliverj'  January-DtK-ember.  lOOi).  at  $40.02. 
600  tons  No.  737,  first  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at  $53.63. 

2.  Easy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp: 

150  tons  No.  590,  first  quality,  delivery-  October-December,  1908,  at  $36.90. 
600  tons  No.  590,  first  quality,  deliverj'  January-December,  1909,  at  $30.90. 
300  tons  No.  706,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $3.''..07. 
1,200  tons  No.  706,  first  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1900,  at  $35.07. 
300  tons  No.  610,  first  quality,  delivery'  Octol>er-December,  1908,  at  $35.94. 
1,600  tons  No.  610,  first  quality,  deliver?'  May-I>ecember,  1J)09,  at  $35.94. 
800  tons  No.  577,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $;^6.58. 
800  tons  No.  5300.  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $35.63. 
1,200  tons  No.  544,  second  qualitj',  delivery  May-December,  1{K)9,  at  $33.68. 
150  tons  No.  544,  second  quality,  delivery  October-Decemlier,  1908,  at  $83.88. 
2.  Strong  sulphite  pulp: 

400  tons  No.  623,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $32.40. 
800  tons  No.  623,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $32.40. 
400  tons  No.  576,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $32.40. 
1,200  tons  No.  576,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $32.40. 
300  tons  No.  598,  first  quality,  delivery  ( >ctol)er-I)«H-eml»er,  lOOS,  at  $31.86. 
2,000  tons  No.  508,  first  quality,  delivery  May-DK-ember.  1909,  at  $31.86. 
600  tons  No.  5988,  semifirst  quality,  delivery  Oct<;l)er-Dejeuiber,  lOOs.  at 

$30.63. 
120  tons   No.   5289.   second  quality,   delivery   0<*tober-IHHeml»er.   1908,   at 

$30.89. 
300  tons  No.  5289,  second  quality,  delivery  May-i:)ecember,  19(X),  at  $30.89. 
400  tons  No.  599,  second  quality,  delivery  October-December,  190S,  at  $30.57. 
1,200  tons  No.  599,  second  quality,  delivery  May-l>e<!ember,  1009.  at  $;i0.57. 
150  tons  No.  541,  second  quality,  delivery  October-December.  10<XS,  at  $30.57. 
800  tons  No.  541,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  IIKHK  at  $30.57. 
550  tons  No.  601,  second  irregular  quality,  delivery  October -De<-ember,  1908, 

at  $29.50. 
800  tons  No.  601,  second  irregular  (|uallty,  delivery  Mav-DcH'enil»er.  1909. 

at  $29.50. 
S.  Knot  pulp: 

500  tons  No.  602,  Irregular  quality,  delivery  OctolK»r-Decenilier.  ltH)8.   at 

$21.46. 
600  tons  No.  602,  Irregular  quality,  delivery  May-December.  1909,  at  $21.46. 
4.  Boda  pulp: 

500  tons  No.  638,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  October-Deceml»er,  1908,  at 

$30.04. 
1,200  tons  No.  638,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  January -I  >ei-eml>er,  1909, 

at  $30.04. 
400  tons  No.  638,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December,  190K.  at 

$32.61. 
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4.  Soda  pulp — Continued. 

2,400  tons  No.  615,  first  strong  quaJity,  dellvei-j'  January-December,  1901)^ 

at  $32.61. 
400  tons  No.  616,  first  extra  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December, 

1908,  at  $33.68. 

2,400  tons  No.  616,  first  extra  strong  quality,  delivery  January-December^ 

1900,  at  $33.68. 
400  tons  No.  614,  "  Kraft "  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908, 

at  $32.61. 
2,400  tons  No.  614,  **  Kraft "  strong  quality,  delivery  January-December,. 

1909,  at  $32.61. 

all  per  ton  of  2,000  i)ounds  gross  for  net,  cost  of  freight  New  York,  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  and  (or)  Baltimore.  Payment  in  London  against 
B/T.gd.  by  bankers  three  months'  acceptance,  and  such  payment  to  be  confinned 
l)y  the  banker  on  placing  contract. 

The  named  prices  include  no  wrapping  in  hessian,  such  wrapping  being  61 
cents  per  ton  more. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  sending  you  each  one  sample,  and  I  do  hope  that  some 
of  these  qualities  might  suit  you  and  that  you  are  willing  to  place  a  contract 
with  me.  If  you  should  like  to  have  bigger  samples,  please  let  me  know  of 
which  qualities,  and  I  shall  send  some  by  first  mail. 

Please  note  that  if  you  want  delivery  of  the  following  qualities,  Nos.  610, 
577,  5800,  544.  623,  576,  598,  5988,  5289,  599,  541,  601,  and  602  before  May,  1909, 
I  must  have  your  order  latest  end  of  this  month,  as  the  navigation  because 
of  ice  closes  first  part  of  November. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  your  good  news,  I  remain,  dear  sirs,  yours, 
faithfully, 

Elof  Hansson. 

Note. — The  dollar  price  given  for  short  tons  of  2,000  pounds  instead  of  long 
tons  of  2,240  pounds  given  in  pounds  sterling. 

Ul-.KKHKN(K   SHKKT  NO.   6. 

MuMsiNc;  Papkr  Company  (Limited). 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  November  H,  190H. 
Mr,  O.  L.  E.  Weber,  General  Manager, 

Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  foreign  costs  of  labor  and  materials  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  sulphite,  I  si>ent  most  of  my  vacation  during  the  summer 
of  1907  among  the  suli)hlte  mills  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  As  I  am  quite  largely 
interested  in  the  production  of  similar  goods  in  this  country,  I  was  especially 
desirous  of  personally  Inspecting  their  methods  and  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
how  they  are  able  to  sell  the  higher  grades  of  sulphite  in  this  market  at  such 
low  prices.  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  before  leaving  Sweden  that  unless 
there  was  an  increase  In  our  tariff,  giving  the  labor  on  this  side  a  greater 
protection,  it  would  be  folly  to  make  any  further  increases  in  the  capacity  of 
our  mills,  and  it  would  be  good  wisdom  for  any  man  interested  in  the  business 
on  this  side  to  refrain  from  making  further  Investment,  as  capital  can  not  be 
used  at  a  profit  in  this  industry  in  competition  with  the  lower  wages  paid  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  men  in  the  woods  for  gathering  this  spruce  will  not 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  by  Maine,  New  York,  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
or  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  would  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  cost  of 
all  other  labor  that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  in  the  above-named 
countries.  With  this  low  wage  scale,  they  can  well  afford  to  employ  a  greater 
number  of  people  in  their  mills  for  the  purpose  of  sorting  th^lr  wood  and  work- 
ing out  all  defects,  such  as  the  black  knots,  small  particles  of  the  inner  bark, 
discolored  or  decayed  wood.  Following  the  careful  sorting  and  selecting  of  the 
chips,  the  amount  of  work  used  in  their  process  tends  to  produce  a  very  clean, 
high-grade,  strong  sulphite,  nt  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  most  inferior  qualities 
turned  out  in  this  country. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  very  best  apparatus,  all  of  the  modem  im- 
provements and  latest  inventions,  quite  generally  in  use.  I  was  informed  also 
that  not  less  than  $20,000,000  in  capital  had  been  invested  during  the  years 
of  1906  and  1907  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  new  sulphite  mills  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Finland.  This  capital  is  furnished  very  largely  by  Bhiglirii 
companies.    The  Germans  are  making  very  large  investments  also  In  Finland. 
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It  is  impossible  for  the  mills  of  this  country  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
mills  in  the  production  of  the  higher  qualities  of  sulphite  with  our  present  wage 
scale.  Unless  there  is  a  liberal  increase  in  the  present  tariff  we  will  be  forced 
to  abandon  all  efforts  to  produce  the  high-grade  strong  sulphite.  I  am  con- 
fident that  an  increase  of  one-sixth  cent  per  pound  duty  on  the  European  sul- 
phite will  not  deter  the  Scandinavian  product  reaching  our  market  at  the 
present  delivered  prices. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  who  may  have  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  tariff 
work  will  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  abroad.  I  am  very 
sure  that  they  will  recommend  a  large  increase  in  the  present  tariff  on  the 
higher  grades  of  sulphite. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  H.  EverabD. 

Ukh<:ri:nci:  Sulkt  No.  7. 

DeXTKR    SrLPIIlTE    PlLP    AND    PAPKi:    COMPANY. 

Dexter,  Jcffernon  Vounty,  .V.   1'.,  Sfurmhev  Hi.  J'JfiS. 
O.  L.  E.'  Webek,  Esq., 

Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Co,,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Weber:  Your  letter  of  the  14tli  at  hand  and  carefully  noted. 

A  most  important  foreign  channel  for  mill  information  has  Just  openeil 
to  me,  and  taking  advantage  of  my  oi)i)ort unity  I  have  written  a  letter  to  ivy 
communicant,  who  is  at  i)resent  in  a  iK)sltion  jir  manager  of  one  of  the  larcre 
German  mills.  I  have  written  him  for  a  detailed  list  of  the  wages  paid  to  all 
the  operatives,  not  only  in  the  mill  he  is  at  present  managing  but  also  other 
mills  of  which  he  has  had  charge.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  information  will 
not  be  at  hand  for  the  20tU,  and  if  possible  could  you  arrange  with  the  coni- 
mlttee  so  that  this  evidence  can  be  put  in  when  it  arrives? 

As  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  cost  not  only 
of  labor  but  also  of  raw  materials  has  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
lire  powerless  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  on  sulphite.  For  instam'o:  Two 
paper  mills  at  Brownville,  within  3  miles  of  our  mill,  and  one  ]  a-ier  mill  at 
Watertown,  within  7  miles  of  our  mill,  have  not  bought  any  ot  our  t^Ii»hite  for 
eighteen  months.  These  two  accounts  used  to  average  about  $8,00t»  pei-  month. 
We  have  done  everj'thing  in  our  power  to  get  these  paper  mills  back  to  our 
sulphite,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  use  our  product  in  the  same  quan- 
tities that  they  have  always  used  it  providing  we  will  meet  the  price  on  the 
foreign  sulphite.  These  mills  that  I  spe.ik  of  are  buying  their  Mitscherlich 
sulphite  from  Germany  and  Norway,  and  we  wish  you  to  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  prices  which  they  have  had  and  are  having  their  sulphite  delivered 
at  these  points  are  below  our  cost  at  the  mill. 

This  situation  obtains  with  practically  all  of  our  other  customers. 

Our  daily  average  production  at  our  sulphite  mill  for  the  years  1901  to  1906, 
inclusive,  amounted  to  about  9,100  tons  per  year.  In  1907  this  dropped  to 
6,516,  and  in  1908,  for  the  ten  months  expired,  about  5,000  tons  production. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  what  we  have  suffered  as  far  as  production  goes. 
In  other  words,  during  the  years  1901  to  1906  our  daily  production  amounted 
to  34  tons.     It  has  t)een  reduced  in  1908  to  20  tons. 

Considering  the  item  of  pay  roll,  our  pay  roll  per  ton  of  product  produced  in 
the  years  1901  to  1906.  inchmive.  was  $5,360.  In  1907  our  pay  roll  was  $7.1888: 
in  1908,  $7.28. 

Go  fit  of  wood, 

1901  to  1906,  per  ton  of  pulp $i:i.  28 

1907 18.  742 

1908 L 23.  91 

Answering  your  first  question:  The  only  knowledge  I  have  in  regard  to  the 
building  of  additional  sulphite  mills  in  Europe  is  what  hearsay  evidence  I 
obtain. 

Answering  your  second  question :  If  this  increased  proflnct  is  produced,  the 
foreign  paper  market  never  will  be  able  to  absorb  it,  which  means  that  they  will 
continue  dtmiping  sulphite  in  this  country  at  prices  which  will  practically  shut 
up  our  mills. 

Answering  your  third  question  :  We  do  not  believe  that  the  depressed  business 
condition  has  had  much  influence  on  the  decline  in  our  sale  of  sulphite.  In 
other  words,  we  believe  that  the  present  ruinous  condition  of  prices  in  the 
sulphite  market  is  due  entirely  to  foreign  importation. 
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Answering  yom*  fonrtli  qiiestioti :  I  rocHvod  but  a  short  while  tiizo  an  offefinj: 
of  foreign  sulphite  continuing  over  the  yeAr  1909  at  a  very  low  price.  At  the 
preseut  time  1  urn  not  sure  of  the  exact  figures,  as  I  sent  the  letter  with  the 
samples  to  Mr.  Barratt,  of  the  ITniou  K«g  and  Pai)er  Company,  for  his  perusal. 

Answering  your  fifth  question :  I  do  not  know  what  other  mills  in  the  country 
can  do,  but  I  do  not  know  Mint  our  mill  r-an  not  run  at  a  profit  and  meet  the 
present   foreign   competition. 

Have  already  answered  questions  f?  and  7. 

Question  8.  I  do  not  know. 

Answering  questlort  9.  I  certainly  should  differentiate  between  im}K)rtation« 
of  quick  cook  and  Mitscherlich  sulphites.  The  prevailing  differential  in  this 
country  between  these  two  grades  of  sulphite  has  always  been  about  15  per 
cent,  and  I  thhik  that  the  duty  should  be  differentiated  on  the  same  basis. 

You  may  use  this  letter  as  you  see  fit,  either  for  evidence  or  not,  and  I  shoald 
be  very  glad  indeed  if  1  oonld  encrn;ich  upon  your  courtesy  sufficiently  to  ask 
you  to  represent  our  mill. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  you  have  Mr.  Everard  at  the  hearing  without  fail, 
as  his  trip  to  Europe  a  short  while  sinre  pla«-es  liim  in  position  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  subject. 

With  very  kind  regards,  nnd  trusting  that  I  may  hear  from  you.  I  beg  to 
remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  James  K.  (^ampbell. 

Mr.  J,  E.  Campbell. 

Dcrtci-'  Hulphitv  l*nlp  and  Pnprr  Voniinniy,  Dvxtcr,  N,  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  recent  uieeting  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion I  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  our  company  (The  Michigan  Sulphite 
Fiber  Company)  to  ask  for  an  increase  In  duty  on  European  high-grade  anl- 
phltea,  for  the  reason  tliat  the  paper  mill  formerly  using  consideral)le  quantities 
of  our  best  grades  have  offers  f<^r  immcKiiate  shiimients  or  on  contracts  cover- 
ing the  year  1909  for  all  their  requirements,  at  prices  we  could  not  meet  at 
any  reasonable  profit,  quick  cook  or  direct — Indirect  being  represented  as 
Mltsrlierlich,  when  in  fact  we  are  advised  there  are  but  mighty  few  Mitscherlich 
mills  in  Enrope,  and  few  of  these  exrK)rting  to  this  country. 

Otrr  ( ?;!^ts  for  wood,  sulpliur.  coal,  and  labor  have  increased  during  tlie  past 
leu  yert's  .'bout  three  times  as  mncli  as  the  increase  in  our  selling  pric*e,  and 
as  we  (;  I  li'tTre  out  no  vn\y  to  decrease*  these  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  paper 
mills  or  the  trade  using  the  paper  into  which  our  sulphite  enters  will  find  It 
no  great  hardshi|)  to  pay  the  increase  which  n  change  of  duty  will  bring  about, 
1.  e.,  one-sixth  to  one-tliird  of  a  cent  f»er  pound  (JR.S..S8  to  $6.fi0  per  ton)  on  nn- 
bleached.  and  from  one-fourth  to  five-twelfths  of  a  cent  per  pound  (^5  to  $8.3o 
l>er  ton)  on  unbleached  sulphite  of  the  higher  grades. 

Inasmucli  as  I  have  been  asked  ti»  appear  at  Washington  on  Friday,  the  20th, 
may  T  ask  you  to  write  meat  the  earliest  datep()ssil)le,  addresswl  to  Port  Huron. 
Mich.,  what  yonr  views  on  the  subject  are,  and  if  in  accordance  with  ours,  may 
I  ask  you  to  give  us  all  the  information  you  can,  and  esi>e<'ially  on  the  following 
questions,    giving    references    to    authorities: 

First.  What  knowUnige  liave  you  on  the  building  of  additional  sulphite  mills 
In  Rurope,  the  product  of  which  is  intended  for  this  market? 

Second.  Wlmt,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the  effect  on  mills  in  this  countrj-  if 
this  product  is  imi>ortc»d  un<ier  the  present  duties? 

Third.  Have  the  European  importatitnis  aflfec!ted  your  sales,  or  do  yoti  at- 
tribute the  present  low  prices  entirely  to  the  imsiness  dejiresslon? 

Fourth.  l>o  you  know  that  European  sulphite  has  been  offered  In  sufficient 
quantities  on  future  long-time  contracts  to  seriously  affect  your  prices?  (Give 
particulars  if  jiossible.) 

Fifth.  Can  mills  In  this  coimtry  run  on  a  reasonable  profit  if  obliged  to  meet 
this  comfi)etition? 

Sixth.  What  do  you  know  as  to  the  wages  received  by  employees  in  European 
n'lills  by  day,  or  week,  and  preferably  by  the  ton  of  sulphite  producwi? 

Seventh.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  cost  of  wood  per  cord,  or  ton 
of  nftannfactured  product? 

Eighth.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  pulp  has  been  shipped  to  thifr 
country  as  ballast,  or  on  a  nominal  ocean  freight? 

Ninth.  Woutd  you  differentiate  l)etwe^n  quick-cook,  direct-indirect,  and 
Mitscherlich  sulphites:   and   if  so.   how?    Or,   on   account  of  practical   ftlffi- 
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cnlties  and  as  a  mannfaeturer  of  Mltacli^fllcli  pulp,  wouW  you  have  sulphite 
decfftred  as  above  on  importtng:,  and  aSk  tot  the  Increase  in  dTity  oh  Mltscher- 
lich  on)y  for  the  moral  effect? 

Kindly  give  facts  and  ftjnires  as?  fully  as  pnaslblo  and  any  other  Inftirmation 
you  conveniently  can,  so  that  I  may  have  your  letter  by  Tuesday,  as  data  should 
be  prepared  Wednesday,  following  with  any  further  suggestions  you  might 
have  to  make. 

Would  like  to  use  your  letter  a's  evidence  tf  necessary,  but  will  not  do  so 
if  yon  do  not  wish  it,  using  data  only  for  our  Information. 

You  understand  that  I  do  not  presume  to  represent  any  of  the  Mitscher- 
lich  mills  but  our  own,  although  shall  be  very  glad  to  follow  such  suggestions 
as  you  may  have  to  offer. 

As  Mr.  Everard  is  pretty  well  posted  on  the  European  situation,  I  am  in 
hopes  he  will  consent  to  go  to  Washington  in  my  pHace. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Michigan  Sulphite  Fibre  Co., 
O.  L,  E.  Webeb,  Managpr. 

November  14.  1908. 

(Reference  She(»t  No.  7  Is  in  reply  to  this  letter.) 

Reference  Sheet  No.  8. 

evropean  labor. 

StatrturniH  hff  ciaploi/vcH  of  the  MUhiffuii  Sutphiir  Ilhrr  ('ninpany. 

I,  Charles  Helwig,  have  worked  in  a  paper  mill  at  Danzig,  Germany,  where 
I  was  a  machine  tender.  The  machine  t  ran  was  about  66  inches  in  width 
and  ran  about  200  feet  i>er  niinnT(\  I  had  an  oiler  or  back  tender  and  two 
reel  tenders,  same  as  I  have  here.  In  this  mill  there  were  two  men  in  the 
beater  room  tending  nine  beaters,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  that  the.  amount 
of  help  around  the  mill  was  about  the  .same  as  here. 

Chas.  Helwig. 

I,  Michael  Kern,  was  a  fireman  in  the  City  Electric  Power  Plant  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  where  I  tended  one  large  boiler  with  four  furnaces.  The  boiler  was 
about  the  same  size  as  the  No.  o  boiler  in  this  mill,  which  has  four  furnaces 
and  is  tende<l  by  one  man.    The  work  over  there  was  about  the  same  as  here. 

Michael  Kern. 

I,  John  Feidler,  was  a  bleach  man  in  the  paper  miU  at  Gratwin,  Austria, 
where  I  mixed  all  the  bleach  myself,  sometimes  with  one  helper.  In  this  mill 
they  had  five  upright  quick-cook  digesters,  which  were  tended  by  one  cook  and 
two  helpers,  working  twelve-hour  shifts  same  as  they  do  here.  In  my  opinion 
there  was  a?K>ut  as  much  help  around  that  mill  as  here. 

John  Feidler. 

I  Martin  Zellan,  worked  as  cook  in  a  mill  at  Gratwin,  Austria,  wh6re  there 
were  seven  straw  cookers.  There  was  one  cook  and  two  heliiers  on  each  shift 
of  twelve  hours  each. 

Martin  Zellan. 

I,  Frank  Kabohiick,  worked  as  a  cook  foreman  in  the  paper  mills  at  Gratwin, 
Austria,  in  the  sulphite  department.  I  have  also  workwl  at  the  Kellner- Par- 
tington mills,  at  Hallein,  Austria.  At  Gratwfn  we  have  five  digesters  which  were 
tended  by  a  cook  and  four  helpers,  who  fllletl  and  emptied  the  digesters.  Here 
we  have  a  cook  and  second  cook  on  each  shift  and  six  helpers  or  digester  men 
for  emptying  and  filling,  which  is  (exactly  the  same  amount  of  help  to  tend  the 
same  number  of  digesters.  In  my  opinion  there  are  about  the  same  number  of 
men  to  do  the  same  aniount  of  work  over  there  as  there  are  here. 

Frank  Kabolnick. 

I,  AlM^rt  Sieg,  was  a  helper  in  the  sugar  mills  at  Dirschau.  Germany.  I 
found  that  there  was  not  much  difference  th  the  amount  of  work  I  was  required 
to  do  there  than  there  is  here.  I  worked  from  6  o'clock  In  the  morning  till  6 
at  fltght,  but  had  an  hour  fof  noon  and  a  half  hour  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon  for  hmch,  which  made  eleven  working  hours  in  all. 

Albert  Siiqg. 
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I,  Jacob  Glombowski,  have  worked  in  a  paper  mill  iu  Steirmetz,  Germany, 
where  I  was  a  beater  man.  There  were  four  men  on  the  shift  tending  eight 
beaters,  which  we  loaded  and  emptied.  This  was  about  the  same  amount  of 
work  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  here,  and  I  have  not  noticed  anj  difference 
in  the  number  of  men  about  a  mill  in  Europe  or  America  of  the  same  size. 

Jacob  Glombowski. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  to  be  heard? 
Mr.. Hastings.  I  would  like  now  to  have  Mr.  George  F.  Steele,  of 
Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  address  you. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  for  five  minutes,  Mr.  Steele. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  F.  STEELE,  OF  PORT  EDWARDS,  WIS. 

Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Weber  has  spoken  for  the  makers  of  Mitscherlioli, 
on  slow -cooked,  strong  sulphite  pulp.  The  information  which  he 
has  presented  will  also  serve  in  large  measure  to  inform  you  concern- 
ing the  situation  which  exists  in  the  making  of  quick-cooked  sulphite 
pulp,  which  constitutes  by  far  the  larger  share  of  the  sulphite  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  I  desire  to  present  some  further  information 
in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  total  production  of  sulphite  pulp  in  the  United  States  amounts 
to  4,000  tons  daily,  or  about  1,200,000  tons  annually.  The  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  mills,  investments  in  water  powers,  mill 
sites,  and  working  capital  amounts  to  about  $00,000,000.  This  does 
not  include  the  value  of  timber  lands,  which  would  greatly  inci*ease 
the  total  investment.  Excluding  the  investment  in  timber  lands,  the 
capital  is  turned  over  once  in  aoout  fifteen  months,  but  if  sufficient 
timber  land  were  acquired  to  enable  the  owners  to  practice  reforesta- 
tion the  turnover  would  be  considerably  slower. 

The  industry  employs  from  8,000  to  10,000  men  in  and  aroimd  the 
manufacturing  plants,  and  many  more  in  the  woods  getting  out  the 
timber,  transporting  it  to  the  mills,  and  marketing  the  product. 

The  output  of  the  industry  has  increased  from  200  tons  daily  in 
1890  to  4,000  tons  daily  in  1908.  Of  this  amount,  about  3,000  tons  is 
made  directly  into  i)aper  by  the  mills  producing  it  and  about  1,000 
tons  per  day  arc  put  on  the  market  for  sale  to  paper  mills  which  do 
not  produce  their  own  sulphite. 

To  give  an  instance  of  tne  cost  of  establishing  a  sulphite  plant,  we 
will  take  a  mill  producing  60  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  day.  Such  a 
mill  would  require  about  40,000  cords  of  spruce  or  hemlock  timber 
annually,  and  in  order  that  the  land  might  reproduce  the  timber  as 
fast  as  it  was  used  there  would  be  needed  theoretically  120,000  acres 
of  land.  This  estimate  is  based  on  spruce  land,  well  timbered  and 
running  heavily  to  spruce,  but  in  practice  the  amount  of  land  required 
would  be  very  much  greater,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
bodies  of  timber  land  free  from  nmch  waste  and  barren  land  ana 
tracts  covered  with  other  kinds  of  timber.  In  the  most  favored  loca- 
tions this  would  entail  a  permanent  ownership  of  about  150,000  acres 
for  a  60-ton  sulphite  mill.  I  doubt  if  such  a  tract  could  be  obtained 
in  this  country  to-day  at  less  than  $20  per  acre,  equivalent  to  an 
investment  in  land  of  $3,000,000. 

The  cost  of  equipment  of  such  a  sulphite  plant  and  its  working 
(capital  would  be  about  $900,000.  so  that  we  would  have  a  total  amount 
of  $3,900,000  invested. 
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The  annual  product  of  such  a  mill  at  present  selling  prices  amounts 
to  about  $700,000,  which  shows  a  turnover  of  the  capital  employed  of 
once  in  five  or  ^ix  years.  The  interest  charge  on  so  large  an  invest- 
ment at  6  per  cent*  would  be  $234,000,  or  about  $13  per  ton  of  pulp 
produced.  Thus  anything  which  would  affect  the  profits  of  the  sul- 
phite industry  would  seriously  affect  a  large  amount  of  capital. 

Practically  no  sulphite  pulp  is  exported,  as  costs  in  Canada  and 
Europe  are  considerably  below  our  costs.  Owing  to  the  rapid  build- 
ing of  mills  in  this  country  and  abroad  price^s  have  been  kept  below  a 
point  affording  a  reasonable  profit.  Owing  to  the  low  European  labor 
cost  the  output  in  this  country,  protected  by  a  duty  amounting  to  only 
8^  per  cent,  has  never  afforded  a  fairly  remunerative  return  on  capi- 
tal, for  the  price  in  this  country  is  fixed  by  the  European  and  Cana- 
dian offerings. 

Owing  to  the  technical  nature  of  the  industry,  and  the  experimental 
character  of  the  business  from  its  inception,  necessitating  frequent 
changes  in  equipment,  the  business  has  been  lacking  in  fair  profits. 
The  depreciation  and  upkeep  of  a  sulphite  pulp  mill  is  unusually 
high,  owing  to  the  use  or  destructive  acids  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
product. 

Figures  have  already  been  sumbitted  to  jou  showing  the  great  dif- 
ference between  European  labor  costs  in  this  industry  and  those  which 
are  paid  in  this  country.  I  desire  to  submit  herewith  (Exhibit  A) 
the  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  Scandinavian  sulphite  mills. 
This  statement  covers  the  wages  paid  in  the  mills  belonging  to  the 
Scandinavian  Sulphite  Association,  which  includes  practically  all 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  sulphite  mills.  I  have  been  informed 
'that  this  association  is  recognized  by  the  governments  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  not  only  fixes  uniform  wages  for  employees,  but  also 
fixes  uniform  selling  prices  and  establishes  trade  customs. 

I  also  beg  to  submit  a  statement  (Exhibit  B)  showing  the  com- 
parative wages  paid  in  the  mills  of  the  Scandinavian  Association  and 
in  a  representative  United  States  mill.  This  statement  shows  compar- 
ative wages  of  men  in  similar  positions.  The  general  average  wage 
per  hour  in  the  Scandinavian  mills  amounts  to  lOx"^  cents  per  hour, 
and  in  the  American  mill  to  26.69  cents  per  hour.  The  American 
wages  average  248  per  cent  higher  than  those  paid  in  the  Scandina- 
vian mills.  The  average  cost  for  labor  in  an  American  quick-cooked 
sulphite  mill  is  about  $5  per  ton.  The  European  wages,  as  shown  by 
the  official  table  of  the  Scandinavian  mills,  average  40  per  cent  of  the 
American  wages,  or  about  $2  per  ton,  leaving  a  difference  between  the 
American  and  Scandinavian  wages  of  $3  per  ton. 

The  duty  on  foreign  sulphite  importea  into  this  country  is  $3.32 
per  ton,  or  about  equal  to  the  difference  in  labor  cost  between  that  paid 
in  Norway  and  Sweden  and  America.  I  understand  that  the  wages 
in  Germany  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  above-mentioned  countries, 
while  the  wages  in  Finland  and  Russia  are  lower.  If  the  low  wages 
of  operatives  engaged  in  cutting  the  pulp  wood  were  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  duty  would  amount  to  considerably  less  than  the  difference 
in  the  total  labor  cost  There  are  also  other  advantages  which  the 
foreigner  possesses,  which  give  him  still  further  aid  in  underselling 
us  in  our  own  territory. 
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I  submit  a  statement  (Exhibit  C)  showing  that  in  the  year  1907 
there  were  110,000  tons  of  foreign  unbleached  sulphite  imported  into 
this  country,  while  American  mills  were  short  of  snipping  up  to  their 
full  capacity  to  the  extent  of  84,000  tons.  During  this  period  the 
foreign  mills  shipped  into  this  market  39  per  cent  ofthe  pulp  sold. 

During  the  present  year  the  situation  has  been  much  more  serion? 
for  the  oomestic  producer,  for  the  recent  tremendous  increase  in  pro- 
duction abroad  has  resulted  in  a  foreign  market,  which  has  been 
badly  congested,  and  has  caused  a  frenzied  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
forgein  producer  to  market  his  surplus  product  in  this  country,  with- 
out much  regard  to  cost.  I  understand  that  the  foreign  association? 
which  govern  the  selling  prices  have  authorized  the  dumping  of  the 
product  of  their  members  at  a  price  ruling  much  below  the  price 
abroad,  and  actually  in  some  cases  below  the  cost  of  production. 
This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  an  antidumping  law  would  tend  to 
cause  greater  stability  of  prices  and  to  affora  more  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  American  manufacturer  and  working  man. 

This  serious  attack  upon  our  home  business  has  occurred  at  a  time 
when  our  own  business  was  badly  crippled  from  the  effects  of  the  gen- 
eral business  depression.  Some  of  tne  American  mills  ran  only  one- 
third  of  the  time  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  and  the  aver- 
age output  of  the  American  mills  was  not  over  50  per  cent  of  their 
normal  productive  capacity. 

The  Swedish  and  Scandinavian  mills  have  advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  American  mills.  Their  cheap  labor,  as  shown  above,  is 
naturally  their  chief  advantage.  But  they  also  have  the  advantage 
of  low  construction  costs  for  their  buildings  and  machinery.  They 
have  large  and  cheap  water  powers,  and  low  transportation  cost^^.* 
owing  to  abundant  inland  waterways.  Their  ocean  freights  are  also 
exceedingly  low,  as  freight  is  often  taken  at  practically  ballast  rate?. 
Their  wood,  is  also  said  to  be  lower  in  price  than  the  spruce  wood 
largely  used  by  the  American  mills. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  magnitude  of  this  industry,  and  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  our  foreign  competitors,  we  confidently  look  to 
your  committee  not  to  penalize  an  industry  struggling  against  un- 
equal odds  and  fighting  to  maintain  the  American  home  market 
against  the  onslaughts  of  foreign  competititm,  and  earnestly  request 
the  retention  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  unbleached  sulphite. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  regret  that  the  illness  of  an 
American  manufacturer,  much  better  equipped  than  I  to  give  infor- 
mation to  your  committee,  nece^ssitated  tne  hurried  and  imperfeot 
preparation  of  this  s-tatement. 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  by  Mr.  Steele  are  as  follows:) 
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Exhibit  B. — Rate  per  hour  from  records  obtained  from  Norweginn  mills  in 
comparison  with  hourly  rates  now  in  force  at  an  American  mill. 


Acid 

Digester 

Wood 

Boiler 

Oilers 

Wet  room 

Drying  machine  (tenders  and  helpers) 

Weighers  and  packers  (wrappeis  and  helpers) 

Ordinary 

Mechanics  and  carpenters 

Blacksmi th  and  helper 

General  averages 


Average  per  hour. 


Scandina- 
vian, 


181 

\^ 
k 


lOA 


American. 


Per  cent 
AmericaD 
to  Scandi- 
navian. 


27 

281 

231 

28^ 

33 

261 

26i 

221 

191 


26.60 


196 
200 
230 
196 
324 
257 

248 
277 
3S2 
250 


248 


Exhibit  C. — Domestic  production,  bleached  and  unbleached,  as  shown  by  Lock- 

irof)d*M  Directory, 


Total  production  capacity  of  sulphite  fiber  In  the  United  Stat4>8 _. 

DoDsumed  by  nmnuf  acturcrs  or  as80ciate<l  companies ^ 

Balance  available  for  open  market  to  mills  not  manufacturing  pulp. 


Tons 
daily. 


4.099 
3,05© 


1.04O 


Tons  per 
year. 


1.228,900 
916.800 


312,000 


The  1,040  tons  daily  capacity  available  for  the  general  market  are  divided  as 
follows : 


Tons 
daily. 

Tons  per 
year. 

Unbloaehed -_  - 

840 
200 

252  ono 

Bleache<i    ^                                                     >                   _    -         —  _ 

60.000 

FOREIGN   IMPORTATIONS. 

Foreign  sulphite  was  imported  during  the  year  1907,  according  to  report  by 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Unbleached    (approximate) 110, 0(^1 

Bleacheil   (approximate) 43, 0()0 

PROPORTION   OF  ACTUAL   DOMESTIC   SALES    COMPARED  WITH    CAPACITY. 

An  actual  record  of  the  sales  of  all  domestic  mills  compared  with  their  manu- 
facturing capacity  is  not  available,  but  we  have  actual  records  of  13  of  the 
principal  mills,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  530  tons,  or  64  per  cent  of  the  total  840 
tons. 

A  comparison  of  their  actual  sales  and  capacity  is  as  follows: 


Daily 
tons. 


Capacity  of  13  mills.— _ 

1907  actual  sales,  13  mills .__ 

Sales  less  than  capacity 

Per  cent  of  sales  below  capacity. 


S3» 
354 


176 


Yearly 
tons. 


161,70) 

loe.ao 


52,S00 
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Assuming  that  the  experience  of  all  domestic  mills  was  no  different  from  tlutt 
of  mills  having  64  per  cent  capacity  of  the  total,  and  whose  records  are  shown 
above,  an  estimate  of  actual  sales  of  all  domestic  mills,  compared  with  capacity, 
is  as  follows : 


Tons 
yearly. 


Actual  capacity 

JjOBB  estimated  loss  Si  per  cent 


1907  estimated'  actual  sales.. 


252,000 
80,640 


171,360 


This  record  indicates  that  foreign  unbleached  sulphite  was  imported  to  the 
extent  of  110,000  tons  during  a  period  when  the  sales  of  domestic  mills  were 
short  of  their  capacity  to  furnish  80,640  tons. 


MABKET  CONSUMFTIOIf   IN   THE  UNITED   STATES   OF  FOBEION   AND  DOMESTIC 

COMBINED. 

From  the  above  records  a  summary  of  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1907,  by  mills  buying  in  the  open 
market,  is  as  follows : 


Total. 

Domestic. 

Percent. 

Forelfi:n. 

Per  cent. 

Unbleached 

Bleached 

Tons. 

281,300 

103,000 

Tons. 
171,300 
00,000 

01 
68 

Tons. 

110,000 

43,000 

89 
42 

884,360 

231,360 

60 

153,000 

40 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  foreign  manufacturers  sold  39  per  cent 
of  all  the  unbleached  sold  in  this  country,  and  42  per  cent  of  all  the  bleached, 
and  the  i)ercentage  of  foreign,  as  compared  with  the  percentage  of  domestic  pulp 
sold,  is: 


Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Percent 
forefffn 
compared 
with  do- 
mestic. 

Unbleached. 

Tons. 

171,360 
60,000 

Tons. 
110.000 
48,000 

64 

Bleached 

72 

COMPARATIVIC  VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC   FIBERS. 


As  regards  foreign  bleached  sulphite,  it  is  admitted  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  importations  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  has  heretofore  been  made  in 
this  country,  but  that  this  proportion  of  high-grade  bleached  sulphite  is  not 
large,  and  that  the  large  importations  of  unbleached  fiber  are  not  because 
foreign  unbleached  is  of  a  greater  value  than  the  domestic  unbleached  will  be 
shown  by  valuations  of  Imports  given  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  reports  for  the  year  1907,  to  which  we  have  added  duty,  estimated 
average  freight  to  mill,  and  total  cost  delivered  mill,  with  comparison  of  the 
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average  price  obtained  by  a  representative  American  mill,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation : 


•. 

foreign. 

Domestic. 

Grade. 

Tons  Im- 
ported. 

Total 
valuation. 

1 
1 
Average 

port. 

Esti- 
mated 
average 
freight 
to  mill. 

Total 
costdfr- 
livered. 

Average 
price  de- 
livered 
obtained 
by  B.  8. 
P.Oo. 
year  1907. 

Bleached- 

43,688 
110,004 

$2,111,674 
3,902,528 

$4B.8S       $5.00 
86.48         3.33 

$e.60 
•     2.60 

$55.83 
41.83 

$68.90 

Unbleached 

fl.04 

In  the  above  tabulation  the  lower  price  of  American  bleached  and  unbleached 
fiber  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these  are  the  average  prices  of  all 
sales  of  fiber,  including  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades,  and  with  sales  of  the  best 
grades  considered  separately  would  show  a  price  practically  equal  to  the  selling 
prices  of  the  foreign  product 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  Mon- 
day morning  at  9.30  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  that  you  will  con- 
tinue with  this  same  schedule  on  Monday  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not.  There  are  other  matters  to  come 
before  the  committee.  The  gentlemen  who  have  not  been  heard  will 
have  to  content  themselves  with  filing  briefs  to  be  printed  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Morris  Gintzler.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  here  since 
yesterday,  and  would  like  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  five 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gintzler.  We  came  here  yesterday  prepared  to  be  heard,  and 
we  have  been  here  since  early  this  morning.  All  we  ask  is  your  kind 
indulgence  for  five  minutes  to  present  our  views. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  members  of  the  committee  will  sit  in- 
formally for  five  minutes.  I  will  say  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  here  from  9.30  o'clock  yesterday  morning  until  a  quarter 
to  12,  and  we  have  been  here  from  9.30  o'clock  this  morning  until  mid- 
night, and  next  week  we  will  do  the  same  thing.  However,  we  will 
hear  you  for  five  minutes.    Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  MOBBIS  OINTZLEB. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  subject  are  you  about  to  address  us? 

Mr.  Gintzler.  On  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  chemical  pulp, 
bleached  and  unbleached. 

The  Chairman.  On  what?  • 

Mr.  Gintzler.  On  the  subject  of  wood  pulp  made  by  chemical 
process. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Gintzler.  I  represent  the  importers  of  New  York,  who  have 
been  asked  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  who  have  no  pulp 
mills  of  their  own  and  who  are  dependent  on  the  foreign  supply,  to 
place  before  you  some  particulars  to  induce  you  in  the  revision  of 
this   tariff   to  make  no  change  in  this  schedule.    There  have   been 
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stated  at  considerable  length  the  discrepancies  in  labor  as  between 
this  country  and  abroad ;  but  it  appears  that  all  the  speakers  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  American  workman  is  the  most  efficient 
laborer  of  his  kind  the  world  over;  and  while  it  is  true  that  American 
workmen  will  get  more  per  day,  it  is  also  true  that  to  turn  out  the 
same  quantity  of  pulp  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  in  this 
country  as  it  iS  abroad.  The  present  dutv  is  $3.33  per  ton  on  un- 
bleached  pulp  and  $5.60  per  ton  on  bleached  pulp.  These  duties,  with 
the  present  discrimination  against  the  forei^  manufacturer  to  the. 
extent  of  being  subjected  to  charges  from  which  the  American  manti- 
facturer  is  entirely  exempt,  such  as  packing  for  export,  the  inland 
freight  on  the  other  side  to  bring  the  pulp  to  the  seaboard,  the  ocean 
freight  to  bring  the  pulp  to  this  country,  and  the  import  merchant's 
profits  here,  are  all  items  entering  into  the  cost,  from  which  the 
American  manufacturer  is  entirely  exempt. 

I  presume  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  committee  to  advance  the- 
tarin  on  this  schedule.  At  the  same  time  the  trade  has  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  present  rate  of  tariff,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
brings  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  which  the- 
paper  manufacturers  are  quite  ready  and  willing  and  able  to  standi 
The  committee  must  remember  that  every  ton  of  pulp  which  is 
brought  over  from  the  other  side  means  just  so  much  of  our  own 
wood  saved,  and  there  is  no  need  of  going  at  any  great  length  into 
the  subject  of  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  our  forests. 

One  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  clearly  is  that  for  the  past  twelve 
years  there  has  been  no  chemical  pulp  mill  in  this  country  that  has 
failed,  but  each  and  every  mill  has  been  able  to  keep  up  and  to  make 
money. 

The  imports  do  not  amount  to  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 

Sroduction  of  this  product,  and  I  maintain  that  the  American  manu- 
icturer  who  is  dependent  on  the  general  open  market  is  entitled 
to  seek  his  supply  on  such  a  basis.  I  will  file  with  my  brief  here  let- 
ters from  different  manufacturers — about  100  of  the  leading  paper 
manufacturers  of  this  country — asking  you  to  make  no  change  in 
the  present  tariff  on  chemical  wood  pulps.  These  mills  employ  many 
hands  at  remunerative  wages,  and  it  is  a  question  of  compelling  these 
mills  to  reduce  wages  and  possibly  to  shut  down  their  plants  and 
possibly  to  import  the  finished  paper.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
chemical  pulp  is  raw  material  and  not  a  finished  product,  and  as  such 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  further  duty.    I  thank  you. 

The  brief  and  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Gintzler  are  as  follows : 

In  the  matter  of  tariff  revision  affecting  schedule  M^  wood  pulp^ 
he  fore  the  Committee  on-  Ways  and  Means  at  Washington^  Novem- 
ber ^,1908. 

The  present  tariff  on  chemical  pulps  should  not  be  altered  for 
reasons  ^ven  herein. 

Chemical  pulps,  as  distinguished  from  mechanical  or  ground  wood 
pulp,  which  latter  is  not  imported  from  Europe,  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal raw  material  of  a  ^reat  many  grades  of  paper  manufactured  in 
tlus  country.  An  additional  duty  on  such  raw  material  adds  to  the 
burden  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. 
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Under  normal  conditions  there  are  only  about  18  pulp  mills  of 
the  78  mills  in  the  United  States  which  can  supply  sulphite  pulp  to 
the  paper  mills.  The  other  pulp  mills  manufacture  only  for  use  in 
their  own  paper  mills  and  not  for  sale. 

Foreign  pulps  do  not  compete  to  a  sufficient  extent  with  the  Amer- 
ican pulps  to  have  their  importation  prohibited  by  any  high  re- 
strictive tariff. 

In  this  brief,  where  the  term  "  tons  "  is  used,  it  will  be  understood 
to  mean  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

WAGES. 

The  cost  of  general  labor  in  this  country  for  producing  one  ton  of 
unbleached  sulphite  pulp  is  about  $4.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  repair  labor,  $2  per  ton,  which  brings  the  total  cost,  including 
repair  labor,  to  $6  per  ton. 

This  information  is  based  on  actual  figures  from  a  mill  making 
50  tons  per  day  of  unbleached  sulphite  pulp.  It  is  considered  that 
75  tons  IS  the  correct  unit  for  economical  production,  and  the  cost 
of  labor  per  ton  for  a  mill  making  25  or  30  tons  per  day  is  larger 
than  that  for  a  mill  making  75  tons  daily. 

The  individual  wages  paid  abroad  are  less  than  those  paid  in  this 
country.  At  the  same  time,  however,  this  difference  is  largely  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  American  workman.  In 
Europe  more  time  is  devoted  to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  wood, 
a  longer  time  is  used  in  its  cooking,  all  adding  to  the  cost  of  labor, 
rasultmg  in  a  smaller  product  to  the  amount  oi  labor  as  compared  to 
the  United  States.  The  result  is  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of 
pulp  abroad  is  no  less  than  that  in  this  country. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  pulp  in  Europe 
is  from  $5  to  $9.75,  according  to  quality  of  product  and  prevailing 
wages  of  the  countries  where  mills  are  situatea. 

WOOD. 

The  average  cost  of  unbarked  pulp  wood  in  this  country  is  about 
$8.50  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet,  and  it  requires  about  2  cords  of 
unbarked  or  about  1.7  cords  of  rossed  wood  for  a  ton  of  sulphite 
pulp,  thus  making  the  average  cost  of  wood  per  ton  of  pulp  $17. 
Several  mills  in  this  country  manufacture  pulp  from  slabs  obtained 
from  sawmills,  which  still  further  reduces  the  cost.  A  number  of 
mills  in  this  country  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  own  woodlands 
acquired  many  years  ago,  and  the  price  of  this  wood  is  quite  a  factor 
in  forming  a  basis  of  price  for  the  domestic  pulp. 

In  Europe  the  cost  of  wood  averages  $9  per  cord,  making  the- aver- 
age cost  of  pulp  wood  for  a  ton  of  pulp  at  the  pulp  mill  $18. 

The  pulp  here  referred  to  is  known  as  "quick-cooked  imbleached 
sulphite  pulp."  The  cost  of  pulp  when  manufactured  by  the  slow- 
cooked  or  '' Mitscherlich  "  process  is  largely  increased  owing  to  the 
necessarily  longer  time  used  in  cooking,  and  other  expenses  incidental 
thereto. 

SKLLIXG  CONDITIONS. 

Before  the  foreign  pulp  becomes  competitive  with  the  domestic 
there  must  be  added  to  it  sundry  costs  and  expenses  from  most  of 
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which  the  American  pulp  mill  is  exempt.  These  charges  for  the 
foreign  pulp  mill  may  be  figured  as  follows : 

Per  ton. 

CJost  of  packing  for  exiwrt jpi.  50 

Inland  freight  from  pulp  mill  to  seaport 1.00' 

Ocean  freight 3. 00 

The  import  merchant's  profit 2.00 

Total 7.50 

To  which  if  we  add  the  present  duty  of 3.33 

Makes  a  total  of 10.83 

which  is  the  protection  afforded  to-day  to  the  American  pulp  manu- 
facturer. This  should  be  sufficient  for  the  American  manufacturer 
of  pulp  and  enable  him  to  market  independently  of  the  foreign  article. 

The  selling  price  of  domestic  quick-cooked  pulp  to-day  averages 
$42,  freight  paid  to  the  paper  mill. 

The  average  selling  price  for  foreign  pulp  to-day  ranges  from  $39 
to  $42  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  to  this  must  be  added  an  average 
freight  to  the  paper  mill  of  $3  per  ton,  making  a  total  of  $42  to  $45, 
freight  paid  to  the  paper  mill.  This  is  for  prompt  deliveries,  and 
for  future  deliveries  higher  prices  are  a^skod. 

The  prices  ruling  to-day  are  not  normal  on  account  of  the  recent 
bUsiness  depression  and  the  larger  stocks  in  the  hands  of  foreign  pulp 
speculators. 

We  quote  from  Farmand,  the  leading  paper  trade  journal  in  Nor- 
way, from  the  issue  of  October  24,  19D8,  as  follows: 

The  market  for  cellulose  is  so  bad  that  It  must  scion  bring  about  a  curtail- 
ment of  production,  the  more  so  as  log  pri(vs  are  rather  advancing  than 
otherwise,  at  least  in  this  country,  and  although  a  reduced  cmtput,  of  course, 
means  an  enhanced  cost  of  production,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  for  the  man- 
agers to  find  out  which  is  the  smaller  loss :  To  go  down  in  quantity  or  to  accept 
the  prices  which  are  nowadays  put  before  them  l)y  their  agents. 

But  nothing  can  demonstrate  the  correctness  <if  what  we  have  frequently 
stated  In  these  colunms,  that  the  growing  demand  for  wood  for  so  many 
various  pur|)oses  has  an  irresistible  tendency  to  raise  the  level  of  value  of  the 
raw  wood. 

The  prices  which  ruled  prior  to  October,  1907,  averaged  for  the 
domestic  pulp  from  $42  to  $46,  delivered  at  the  i^aper  mill,  and  for 
foreign  pulp  from  $46  to  $53. 

Importers  are  to-day  delivering  old  contracts  at  these  figures. 

Another  reason  for  the  depression  of  prices,  in  addition  to  the 
recent  dullness  prevailing  in  business,  is  that  domestic  pulp  was  ad- 
vanced to  such  a  figure  as  made  it  possible  to  bring  over  larger  quan- 
tities of  foreign  pulp. 

The  advances  in  prices  of  domestic  pulp  was  caused  by  the  large 
demand  prevailing  at  that  time. 

In  October  of  last  year  orders  for  paper  diminished  considerably, 
so  that  the  paper  mills  could  only  run  part  time,  and,  in  fact,  several 
of  them  had  to  shut  down  for  shorter  or  longer  periods;  and  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  the  average  consumption  of  pulp  by  the  paper 
mills  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  normal  consumption.  The  shutting  down  of  the  paper  mills 
naturally  reduced  to  a  great  extent  the  demand  for  domestic  pulp, 
and  large  quantities  of  foreign  pulp  contracted  during  previous 
times,  wnen  higher  prices  were  ruling,  came  into  this  counti-y.     In 
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some  cases  these  pulps  could  be  disposed  of  by  the  importers  only 
at  a  loss. 

Prior  to  the  financial  depression  before  referred  to  the  domestic 
pulp  had  always  been  sold  at  about  10  to  15  per  cent  cheaper  deliv- 
ered at  the  paper  mill  than  the  foreign  pulp.  In  corroboration  of 
this,  we  give  herewith  quotations  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  un- 
bleached pulps,  published  by  the  two  leading  trade  journals  of  the 
paper  and  pulp  industries — that  is,  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  and 
The  Paper  Mill,  both  published  in  New  York  City.  These  quota- 
tions for  some  years  past,  taken  at  random,  are  as  follows: 

[From  Paper  Trade  Journal  ] 

Foreign  bleached  : 

May  17,  1900 3i    -31 

May  18,  1901 3. 15-5i 

May  22,  1902 2.75-3.00 

May  21,  1903 2.  75-3. 20 

May  10,  1904 3.20-3.40 

May  18,  1905 3. 14-^.  35 

May  17,  1906 3. 10-3^ 

i  May  23,  1907 3.  20-3. 25 

May  21.  1908 3.05-3.25 

'  November  15, 1900 3i    -3i 

I  November  21,  1901 3. 00-3i 

I  November  20,  1902 2. 75-3. 00 

November  19, 1903 2. 75-3. 20 

November  17,  1904 3.35-5.45 

November  16,  1905 3i    -3.35 

November  22,  1906 3.15-3.30 

November  21,  1907 3. 20-3. 55 

Foreign  unbleached: 

May  17,  1900 2i     -2} 

May  18,  1901 2.30-2,50 

May  22,  1902 1.95-2.15 

May  21,  1903 1.95-2.15 

May  19,  1804 2. 15-2i 

May  18,  1905 2. 20-2i 

May  17,  1906 2i     -2. 40 

May  23,  1907 2.25-2.45 

May  21,  1908 2. 10-2.  25 

November  15,  1900 2. 30-2. 50 

November  21,  1901 2.30-2.50 

November  20, 1902 1. 95-2. 15 

November  19,  1903 1. 95-2. 15 

November  17,  1904 2.20-2.30 

November  16,  1905 2i    -2.40 

November  22, 1906 2J     -2.40 

November  21,  1907 2. 25-2. 55 


Domestic  bleached  : 

May  17,  1900 2J     -3.05 

May  18,  1001 2*     -3.00 

May  22,  1002 2.3.5-2.50 

May  21,  1903 2.40-2.50 

May  19,  1904 2.40-2? 

May  18,  1905 _-_  2i     -2} 

May  17,  1906 2^     -2J 

May  23,  1907 2.60-3.05 

May  21,  1908 2.00-3.05 

November  15,  1900 23     -3. 00 

November  21,  1901 2*     -3.00 

November  20,  1902 2.75-3.00 

November  19,  1903 2.  40-2.  50 

November  17,  1004 2^     -3i 

November  16,  1905 2^     -2|^ 

November  22,  1006 2i     -2 J 

November  21,  1907 2.  60-3.  05 

Domestic  unbleached : 

May  17,  1000 2i     -2f 

May  18,  1901 2.30-2.50 

May  22.  1002 *lf     -2.  00 

May  21.  1003 1.S5-2.00 

May  10,  1004 1.S5-2.10 

May  18,  1005 1.80-2,10 

May  17,  1J)06 1.85-2.00 

May  23,  1007 2.15-2.25 

May  21,  1008 2.05-2.20 

Noveml)er  1.5,  liKHJ 2.10-2^ 

November  21,  1001 1.6r»-l.S5 

November  20,  1002 1.0.5-2. 15 

November  10,  1003 1.  85-2. 10 

November  17,  1004 1.  S5-2. 10 

November  16,  1005 1.  85-2. 10 

Xovoml)or  22.  100<) 2.00-2.10 

Noveml)er  21,  1007 2.20-2.30 


[From  Papor  Mill.] 


Domestic  bleached : 

May  19,  1000 :U     -3.50 

May  18,  1001 2J^     -2i 

May  17,  1002 2]     -2| 

May  23,  11!03 2i     -2.50 

May  21.  1004 2$     -3.(K) 

May  20.  1<K)5 2.  5(^3^ 

May  18,  11K>7 2\     -3} 

May  16,  11K)8 2i     -2^' 

November  17,  1000 2$     -3.00 

November  16,  1002 2.50-2.75 

November  21,  1003 2.  55-2.  75 

November  10,  1004 2.50-3] 


-21 

-3.00 

^.00 

-2.40 


Domestic  bleached — Continued. 

November  18, 1905 2i 

November  17,  1906 2i 

November  16,  1907 2| 

I><mieKtic  unbleached  : 

May  19,  1900 2i 

May  18,  1901 1.95-2.40 

May  17,  1902 1.85-1.90 

May  23,  1903 2.00-2.40 

May  21,  1904 1.85-2^ 

May  20,  1905 1.85-2,10 

May  19,  1906 1.8.^2.00 

May  18,  1907 2.30-2.50 
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Domestic  unbleached — Continued. 

May  16.  1908 2. 10-2.  20 

November  17,  1900 2.10-2.50 

November  16,  1902 1. 95-2. 40 

November  21,  1903 1. 85-2. 00 

November  19.  1904 1.  85-2. 10 

November  18,  1905 1. 75-2. 10 

November  17,  1906 2.00-2.10 

November  16,  1907 2.20-2.50 

Foreign  bleached: 

May  19,  1900 3i     -3.75 

May  18,  1^)01 3.60-4i 

May  17,  1902 2.75-3.00 

May  23,  lOaS 2.  75-3i 

May  21,  1904 3i    -^S 

May  20,  1905 3*    -3J 

May  19,  1906 3i    -3.40 

May  18,  1907 3i    -3.50 

May  16,  1908 3.15-3.45 

November  17.  1900 3i    -3J 

November  16,  1JK)2 3.60-^.25 


Foreign  bleached — Continued. 

November  21,  1903 2. 85-5. 00 

November  19,  1904 3i    -3| 

November  18,  1905 3i    -3. 50 

November  17,  1906 3J    -3. 30 

November  16,  1907 3i    -3. 50 

Foreign  unbleached : 

May  19,  1900 2i    -2.50 

May  18,  1901 2i    -3.00 

May  17,  1902 1.95-2.15 

May  23,  1903 1.95-2i 

Mny  21,  1904 2.00-2,30 

May  20,  1905 2i    -2.40 

May  19,  1906 2i     -2.40 

November  17,  1900 2.30-2.50 

November  16.  1902 2.25-2.50 

November  21,  1903 1.85-21 

November  19.  1904 2.15-2^ 

November  18,  1905 2.  25-2. 65 

November  17,  1906 1.90-2.40 

November  16.  1907 2i    -3.00 


BLEACHED  SULPHITE. 

The  present  tariff  provides  for  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  on  this  article. 

The  items  of  cost  entering  into  the  manufacture  are,  as  already 
shown  in  the  unbleached  pulp,  practically  the  same  also  on  this  grade. 

The  cost  abroad  of  bleaching  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  is  no  less 
than  in  this  country,  chemicals  Deing  about  the  same.  The  advantage 
or  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  on  this  article  is  even 
greater  imder  existing  conditions  than  for  the  imbleached  pulp. 

The  disadvantages  with  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  to  con- 
tend in  marketing  his  goods  in  this  country  are  caused  by  the  follow- 
ing additional  expenses  from  which  the  American  pulp  manufacturer 
is  exempt: 

Cost  of  packing,  per  ton $1.50 

Inland  frelfcht  from  pulp  mill  to  seaport 1.00 

Ocean  freight 3. 00 

Import  mercliant*8  profit,  per  ton 2.00 

Present  dutj%  per  ton 5.  00 

Total 12.00 

SO  that  the  American  manufacturer  could  sell  at  prices  at  least  $12.50 
per  ton  lower  than  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  make  just  as  much 
profit. 

SELLING    CONDITIONS. 

To-day  the  ruling  price  of  foreign  bleached  sulphite  pulp,  as  veri- 
fied by  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  quotations,  in  issue  of  November 
12,  1908,  is  from  $60  to  $G5  per  ton  at  the  port  of  arrival,  equivalent 
to  $63  to  $68  per  ton  at  the  paper  mill. 

For  the  domestic  pulp  the  price  is,  delivered  at  the  paper  mill, 
from  $51  to  $52  per  ton. 

There  is,  therefore,  to-day  an  advantage  of  about  $12  to  $10  per 
ton  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  higher  duty  would  not  benefit  the  manufacturer,  inasmuch 
as  these  pulps  do  not  compete,  on  account  of  quality,  as  can  he  seen 
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by  the  difference  in  prices  ruling  to-day.     If  the  pulps  were  com- 
petitive, the  American  manufacturer  could,  without  dimculty,  secure 
prices  more  closely  approaphing  those  ruling  for  the  foreign  article. 
The  policy  of  the  American  pulp  manufacturer  is  to  make  large 

{)roductions,  and  anything  which  restricts  the  production   is  not 
ooked  upon  with  favor  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  European  manufacturer  will  exercise  a  great  deal  of  patience 
and  industiy  in  getting  all  article  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  re- 
gardless of  the  quantity  produced.  This,  in  a  measure,  will  explain 
the  difference  in  quality  between  the  pulps  manufactured  here  and 
abroad. 

ADDITIONAL   ADVANTAGES    ENJOYED    BY   THE   DOMESTIC    MANUFACTURER. 

Wliere  coal  is  used  for  the  development  of  steam  power,  the  Ameri- 
can mills  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  abroad,  as  the  cost 
of  coal  abroad  is  very  much  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this,  lime  and  sulphur  are  used  in  large  quantities, 
and  both  of  these  are  produced  in  this  country  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  meet  the  demand.  Formerlv  sulphur  was  largely  imported  for 
pulp  manufacturing  purposes,  but  since  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  sulphur  mines  m  Louisiana  very  little,  if  any,  sulphur  is 
imported  for  pulp  manufacturing  purpases. 

We  produce  in  this  country  bleached  chemical  pulp  made  from 
poplar  wood,  and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  of  labor  here 
and  abroad,  quantities  of  this  article  are  exported. 

Under  the  present  tariff  a  large  industry  of  sulphite  pulp  mills 
has  been  developed.  During  the  last  twelve  years  not  a  single  pulp 
mill  has  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  many  of  them  have  enlarged  their 
plants  considerably. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  good  many  pulp  mills  have  been 
built  which  have  used  up  all  their  available  wood  supply,  and  they 
have  to  go  farther  and  at  larger  expense  for  their  wood,  which  in- 
creases its  cost  to  quite  an  extent. 

This  condition  also  applies  to  the  foreign  pulp  mills,  and  in  recent 
years  the  cost  of  wood  abroad  has  advanced  considerably. 

While,  according  to  official  statistics,  the  wood  cut  by  pulp  mills 
in  the  Ignited  States  is  estimated  at  only  24  per  cent  of  the  total 
wood  cut,  it  is  largely  increased  as  to  the  total  spruce  wood  cut. 

FOKKST   PRESERVATION. 

It  is  essential  that  our  forests  be  conserved  as  much  as  passible. 
Our  agricultural  interests  are  threatened  by  the  devastation  of  the 
forests.  The  consumption  of  foreign  pulp  in  this  country  means 
just  so  much  timber  land  saved  here,  and  it  is  a  matter  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  protection  by  the  preservation  of  their  forests  rather  than  add  to 
the  profits  of  a  few  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  entire 
country. 

A  higher  tariff  would  affect  hundreds  of  paper  mills  that  have  been 
buying  their  supplies  abroad,  and  might  result  in  the  reduction  or 
cessation  of  importations  of  pulp  and  in  an  increase  of  importation 
of  the  finished  paper.     Such  a  condition  would  mean  the  shutting 
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down  of  many  paper  mills  that  are  now  giving  profitable  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men  at  wages  better  than  those  enjoyed  m 
many  other  lines  of  industry. 

In  the  interests  of  the  many  American  paper  mills  which  do  not 
manufacture  their  own  sulphite  pulp  we  ask  that  the  present  duty 
should  not  be  changed. 

We  submit  with  this  brief  a  large  number  of  letters  from  leading 
paper  manufacturers  of  the  country  protesting  against  any  action 
on  your  part  which  will  increase  the  cost  of  their  raw  material  or 
place  any  excessive  burden  on  them  which  would  interfere  with  the 
successful  operation  of  their  plants. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Atterbury  Bros.  Co.,  Ira  L.  Beebe  &  Co.,  Frederick 
Bertuch  &  Co.,  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton,  Jean 
Freese,  Perkins  Goodwin  Co.,  M.  Gottesman  & 
Son,  Rudolf  Helwig,  Felix  Salomon  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Sergeant  Co.,  Scand.-Am.  Trading  Co. 
Rudolf  Helwig, 

Leon  Gottheil,  • 

RoBT.  B.  Atterbury, 
Morris  Gintzler  (F.  Bertuch  &  Co.), 

New  York  City, 

Com  m  ittee. 


Menasha,  Wis.,  Nooemher  16,  1908, 

CoMMriTEE  OF  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City, 

Genti^men  :  Your  letter  of  November  14  received,  and  we  hasten 
to  reply  in  obedience  to  your  request. 

We  believe  fully  in  the  spirit  of  protection  to  all  home  industries, 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  every  doiibt  in  fixing  tariff  schedules. 

We  believe  that  the  Republican  platform  of  1908  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

We  are  not,  however,  in  favor  of  such  tariflF  revision  as  would 
enable  manufacturers  of  pulp  or  anything  else  to  demand  such  prices 
for  their  products  as  would  oe  unfair  to  Duyers  and  consumers. 

Not  long  ago  nearly  or  quite  all  manufacturers  of  sulphite  pulp 
in  this  country  and  Canada  entered  into  a  combination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  price  to  a  basis  of  hemlock  sulphite  at  2^  cents 
a  pound,  and  in  addition  eliminating  the  former  discount  for  cash. 
At  the  same  time  prices  were  agreed  upon  for  papers  which  were 
made  of  sulphite  much  lower  proportionally  than  were  demanded 
for  sulphite. 

.Under  the  conditions  mentioned  we  found  it  impossible  for  us 
to  buy  sulphite  at  the  pool's  prices  and  put  it  into  paper  at  the  pool's 
ptices  without  actual  loss  to  our  mill.  Not  being  manufacturers  of 
sulphite  we  were  obliged  to  seek  other  markets  m  which  to  buy  to 
enable  our  i^maining  in  business  with  any  degree  of  success.  We 
found  that  we  could  buy  from  eastern  importers  at  prices  that  would 
enable  us  to  operate  at  nominal  profit,  and  we  also  found  that  we 
could  buy  pulps  of  great  superionty  of  quality. 
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In  fact,  certain  of  the  foreign  pulps  are  not  duplicated  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  and  the  paper  made  from  it  commands  a  much  higher 
price  in  our  markets  than  any  made  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  duty  on  pulp  of  all  kinds  is  high 
enough  to  protect  domestic  manufacturers  on  the  basis  contemplated 
by  the  Republican  platform  of  this  year. 

We  further  believe  that  the  protection  provided  in  the  existing 
schedules  is  sufficient  to  encourage  the  building  of  plants  to  manu- 
facture such  better  grades  of  pulp  as  are  needed  in  this  market,  but 
not  now  manufactured  here. 

We  believe  that  the  available  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  now,  and  wiU 
be,  ample  for  all  pulp  and  paper  demands  for  all  time,  and  we  do  not 
advocate  protection  nor  tariff  revision  because  of  the  possible  or 
probable  denuding  of  our  forests.  We  believe,  however,  that  such 
restraint  as  will  conduce  to  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  consistency  in  our 
industrial  and  commercial  life  should  be  imposed  upon  us  all. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  tariff  upon  any  kind  of  pulp  should  be 
so  increased  as  to  encourage  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  cooperate  in  the  fixing  of  prices  above  the  reasonable 
limit. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Strange  Papek  Company. 

John  Strange,  Secretary, 


HoLYOKE,  Mass.,  Novemher  10^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street^  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  and  wish  to 
state  that  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  you  in  your  efforts  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wood  pulp.  We  believe  it  would 
be  a  great  burden  on  the  paper  manufacturers  and  on  the  paper 
consumers  to  have  an  additional  duty  imposed. 

We  are  now  paying  a  higher  price  for  the  imported  pulp  which  we 
buy  for  our  two  pajjer  mills  than  we  would  have  to  pay  for  similar 
domestic  pulp,  but  the  imported  pulp  has  characteristics  which  we 
are  unable  to  obtain  in  any  domestic  pulp  which  we  have  used  here- 
tofore or  have  been  able  to  obtain  after  extensive  research. 

In  our  case  an  increase  in  duty  would  mean  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  market  price  of  our  products,  which,  of  course,  the 
consumer  would  be  obliged  to  pay,  and  we  fail  to  see,  under  these 
conditions,  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  burden  upon  the  consumer. 

We  believe  that  the  very  rapid  destruction  of  our  forest  areas, 
which  is  so  largely  helped  along  by  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp, 
should  be  discouraged  rather  than  encouraged.  A  higher  duty  on 
wood  pulp  would  surely  stimulate  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
wood-pulp  manufacturing  business  in  this  country,  meaning  an  in- 
crease in  the  destruction  of  our  forest  reserves,  which  womd  react 
upon  the  public  in  general  in  many  ways.  It  would  certainly  help  to 
increase  the  cost  of  lumber  for  building  material  by  making'  lumber- 
ing operations  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the  lumber  markets. 

The  conditions  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  at  the  present  time  are  a 
strong  argument  against  the  imposition  of  a  still  higher  duty  on  wood 
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pulj).  The  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  watersheds  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  is  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  very  severe  drought 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  some  weeks.  The 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  River  were  never  so  low  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the  immense  loss  it  is  to  the  resi- 
dents of  this  beautiful  valley,  occasioned  by  the  shutting  down  of  oui> 
manufacturing  establishments  on  account  of  low  water.  The  Con- 
necticut River  is  not  the  only  example,  as  most  of  the  rivers  along 
the  northern  Atlantic  coast  are  suffering  from  the  same  cause.  It  is 
a  very  grave  condition  which  confronts  the  people  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  at  the  present  time,  and  if  this  condition  can  be  traced  to  the 
destruction  of  our  forests  such  destruction  surely  should  not  be  en- 
couraged by  the  imposition  of  higher  duty  on  wood  pulp,  or  any 
other  tariff  legislation  which  would  encourage  or  aid  any  lines  of 
manufacture  to  renewed  efforts  toward  forest  destruction.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  a  question  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  not  only  the  paper 
manufacturers  in  the  East  and  wood-pulp  importers,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Japanese  Tissue  Milt^s, 

Wm.  H.  Boxd,  Seci'eto)^. 

FiTCHBURG,  Mass.,  Xovemher  17^  1908. 
The  CoMMnTEE  of  Wood-Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  trust  you  will  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent any  increase  in  the  duties  on  chemical-process  pulps. 

The  amount  of  high-grade  sulphite  fiber  manufactured  in  this 
country,  and  suitable  for  good  quality  papers,  is  so  small  that  ajiy 
advance  in  the  duty  would  not  only  work  a  hardship  upon  such  paj)er 
manufacturers,  but  must  of  necessity  result  in  a  very  substantial  raise 
in  the  price  of  paper  from  the  grade  of  low-priced  book  to  fine  writ- 
ings, and  we  believe  that  any  increase  in  the  dutv,  while  not  protect- 
ing any  industi^  in  this  country,  as  almost  no  mills  make  sulphites  of 
equal  grade  to  the  imported,  would  be  offset  by  the  increased  price 
the  Government — one  of  the  largest  users  of  such  papers — would  be 
obliged  to  pay. 

No  greater  harm  can  befall  the  paper  mills  of  this  country  than  the 
increase  of  duty  on  the  high-grade  sulphites  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  and  we  trust  you  will  appreciate  its  serious  consequences. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

FncHBURG  Paper  Company, 
G.  R.  Wallace. 


DUTY   ON    WOOD   PULP. 

Traders'  Paper  Board  Company, 
Bogota,  X.  /.,  Noremher  IS,  J 908. 
The  CoMMiTTEF  of  Wood  Pulp  I:mporters, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  As  consumers  of  sulphite  pulp  we  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  a  tariff  on  this  material.    We  protest  against 
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not  only  an  advance  in  the  present  pulp  schedule,  but  most  decidedly 
against  any  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  either  mechanics!  or  chemical  pulp. 

The  manufacturers  of  paper  who  do  not  own  domestic  timber  lands 

and  pulp  mills  are  suifering  to-day,  and  most  of  them  have  their  mills 

on  part  time  or  down  completely  through  inability  to  obtain  from 

.domestic  manufacturers  mechanical  wooa  pulp  at  any  price  or  cheni> 

ical  pulp  at  any  reasonable  price. 

It  is  evident  to  any  sane  man  familiar  with  the  paper  business  in 
this  country  that  a  duty  on  wood  pulp  does  not  protect  labor  and  does 
not  tend  to  preserve  our  forests,  and  the  only  conceivable  excuse  for  a 
tariff  duty  is  to  foster  a  monopoly  of  owners  of  exteuvsive  woodland 
tracts  operating  pulp  mills,  who  by  unlawful  competition  have  put 
the  price  to  s^uch  a  point  and  reduced  production  in  such  a  way  that 
the  manufacturers  of  paper  who  are  not  in  their  ring,  and  who  em- 
ploy most  of  the  labor  engaged  in  the  industry,  are  w^orking  to  serious 
disadvantage,  and  instead  of  protecting  the  manufacturer  as  a  whole 
and  protecting  the  labor  engaged  in  the  industrj',  the  (lovernment, 
through  its  tariff*  duties,  are  elfectively  backing  conspirators  whose 
aims  and  objects  are  against  the  interest  of  the  larger  number  engaged 
in  the  trade. 

You  are  no  doubt  well  aware  that  it  is  not  only  the  user  of  print 
pajjer  who  has  a  valid  objection  to  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  but  it  is 
decidedly  the  majority  in  number,  and  in  the  aggregate  the  majority 
in  capital  invested  in  the  paper  business,  who  suffer  most  from  these 
duties  on  raw  material. 

It  is  high  time,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Government  let  raw  mate- 
rial come  into  this  country  free. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  W.  Bbix,  Receiv^er. 


(iKo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company, 

Boston,  November  19,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washhigton^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  (ico.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company  are  manu- 
facturers of  paper  with  mills  producing  about  50  tons  of  paper  per 
day  of  book  grades.  These  mills  are  situated  in  Massachusetts  within 
about  50  miles  of  HoMon.  Our  location  precludes  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp,  as  all  forests  are  distant,  and  fuel  is  high. 

We  are  using  a  considerable  quantity  of  chemical  wood  fibers,  both 
dome.stic  and  imported.  The  soda  fiber  we  use  the  most  of  is  all  of 
domestic  make,  but  the  stronger  fiber  made  by  the  sulphite  process  we 
use  more  largely  of  the  imported,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  superior 
quality  to  the  general  product  of  the  domestic  pulp  mills,  and  is  sold 
at  a  higher  i)rice,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  not  competitive,  as  the 
domestic  pulp  is  an  inferior  quality  and  can  not  be  substituted  for  the 
imported,  which  connnands  a  price  which  certainly  averages  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound  higher.  An  increase  in  the  duties  would  be  a  hard- 
ship on  us,  for  the  reason  that  we  must  continue  to  buy  the  foreign 
product,  as  the  home  prrxhicers  have  never  supplied  pulp  of  the 
quality  we  desire,  and  we  are  certain  we  should  be  unable  to  advance 
our  prices  to  offset  increased  costs. 
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There  are  comparatively  few  pulp  mills  whose  product  is  sold  to 
mills  using  but  not  producing  pulp,  and  the  market  for  domestic 
pulp  is  largely  controlled  by  mills  producing  and  using  pulp  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  selling  their  surplus.  It  is  doubly  the 
interest  of  such  manufacturers  to  favor  the  exclusion  of  imported 
pulps  by  higher  duties,  as  it  benefits  them  both  in  the  sale  of  pulp 
and  of  paper. 

For  me  foregoing  reasons  we  protest  against  any  advance  in  the 
duties  on  pulp. 

The  present  quotations  for  foreign  pulp  for  immediate  shipment 
are  abnormally  low,  due  to  the  unfavorable  business  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  and  should  not  be  considered  in  any  adiustment  of 
duties  for  the  reasons  of  market  conditions,  as  explained  by  one  of 
our  English  correspondents,  who  is  well  posted.  We  quote  below 
their  letter  of  Octooer  31: 

"  With  reference  to  sulphite  supplies,  would  you  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  picking  up  what  ma^  be  considered  a  bargain  for  delivery 
this  year?  The  point  is  this:  Owing  to  dullness  of  trade,  many 
papermakers  in  this  country  are  not  able  to  take  out  their  contracted 
supplies,  consequently  some  paper  mills  in  Scandinavia  have  stocks 
inconveniently  large.  This  condition  of  affairs  will,  we  think,  be 
only  temporary,  becauise  the  price  has  now  sunk  below  cost  of  pro- 
auction.  A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Scandinavia  to  reduce  production 
by  30  per  cent  for  three  or  six  months.  All  Norwegian  mills  have 
agreed  to  this  and  more  than  half  the  Swedish  mills.  They  are, 
however,  waiting  for  more  complete  unanimity  before  putting  this 
plan  into  operation.  In  the  meantime  several  mills  will  shut  down 
tor  a  month  or  more  on  their  own  account  without  waiting  until  the 
pulp  associations  have  come  to  a  decision.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  during  next  year  the  supply  will  adjust  itself  to 
the  demand,  but  in  ftie  meantime,  for  financial  reasons,  there  are 
stocks  which  will  be  going  cheap.  If  you  could  take  2/300  tons 
for  this  year  we  could  probably  make  you  a  special  offer. 

We  have  dispatched  to  you  a  sample  of  our  "  G  "  pulp,  and  we 
have  to-day  sent  you  a  further  sample  of  our  "  T  "  pulp.  You  have 
already  a  sample  of  the  HX.  These  three  brands  all  run  much  the 
same  and  are  popular  in  this  country  as  being  easy  bleaching,  suitable 
for  printings.  From  one  or  other  of  |hese  mills  we  could  possibly 
supply  you  with  cheap  lots  for  this  year.  We  can  not  qiiote  at 
present  until  we  know  that  you  will  be  open,  but  on  hearing  from 
you  we  would  lav  an  offer  before  ^'^ou." 

Respectfully,  yours,  . 


MiDDLETOWN,  Ohio,  Novemhev  16,  1908. 
CoMMrrrEE  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

5  Beekman  Street^  JTew  York  City. 
Gentleivien  :  We  notice  that  there  is  considerable  agitation  up  in 
reference  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  pulp,  and  that  you  are  filinff 
a  protest  against  any  advance.  We  wish  to  join  you  in  this,  and 
state  that  we  consider  it  a  great  injustice  to  the  consumers  of  pulps  to 
increase  the  tariff  on  foreign,  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  might 
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increase  the  price  of  their  present  product,  which  we  consider  too 
high  now. 

They  attempted  to  raise  the  price  away  beyond  reason  a  year  or 
so  ago,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  foreign  importation  we  would 
have  been  forced  to  pay  at  least  $3  or  $4  a  ton  more  for  domestic. 

If  anything  is  done,  we  consider  that  the  schedule  should  be  re- 
duced, rather  than  advanced. 

We  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  place  the  matter  before  the 
proper  authorities  at  Washington  in  such  a  light  that  they  will  see 
what  an  injustice  would  be  done  the  consumers  if  any  advance  is 
made. 

Yours,  truly. 

The  Paul  A.  Sorg  Paper  Company, 
M.  T.  Hartley,  Treasurer. 


Marcellus  Falls,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
CoMMPiTEE  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  would  s%y  that 
we,  as  paper  manufacturers,  consider  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
increase  the  tariflF  on  such  grades  of  chemical  pulp  as  are  being  im- 
ported into  this  country,  including  the  high  grades  of  sulphite  and 
sulphate  pulp,  such  as  is  used  in  all  superior  grades  of  wrapping 
specialties,  for  the  very  reason  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  made  in  this 
country  that  comes  up  to  the  requirements  of  this  class  of  paper. 

The  manufacturers  of  sulphite  and  other  grades  of  chemical  pulp 
in  this  country  are  satisfied  to  make  a  grade  of  stock  that  will  answer 
for  news  paper  and  the  lower  grades  of  wrapping  paper,  but  do  not 
make  a  quality  that  will  answer  for  the  better  grades  of  paper. 

Consequently  the  paper  mills  confining  themselves  to  the  better 
ffrade  of  wood  papers,  as  a  rule  are  buying  imported  stock,  simply 
because  the  home  product  that  is  on  the  market  will  not  fill  the  bill. 

Increasing  the  tariff  will  not  increase  the  consumption  of  the 
home  product  of  chemical  pulp,  but  it  will  increase  the  importation 
of  the  foreign  high-grade  paper,  to  the  detriment  of  the  mills  now 
making  these  high  grades  at  iiome  in  our  own  country. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on 
imported  stock,  especially  as  our  own  supply  of  wood  is  now  so  lim- 
ited. 

Yours,  truly, 

Marcellus  Paper  Company, 
Per  F.  J.  Ford. 


Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  November  18, 1908. 
Co:mmittee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  the  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  November 
21,  we  would  desire  to  protest  against  any  increase  on  the  present  im- 
portation duty  on  pulp. 
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We  are  convinced  that  an  increase  on  this  duty  would  work  to  the 
detriment  of  American  manufacturers  using  pulp  or  sulphite,  not 
only  because  the  higher  cost  of  production  and  relatively  higher  cost 
of  labor  in  the  country  is  in  itself  a  handicap  against  the  American 
manufacturer,  but  because  the  rapid  depletion  of  our  own  forests, 
particularly  of  spruce,  which  is  the  best  wood  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  board,  makes  it  vitally  important  that  we  be  able  to  obtain 
pulp  from  the  Canadian  market. 

This  not  only  protects  our  own  forests,  but  is  also  a  protection 
against  the  flooding  of  our  market  with  pulp  board  from  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

TONAWANDA  BOARD  AND  PaPER  CoMPANY. 


Boston,  November  17^  1908. 
Committee  or  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Learning  that  there  is  an  agitation  to  increase  the 
tariff  on  wood  pulp,  we  desire,  as  manufacturers  using  this  kind  of 
stock,  to  protest  against  such  proposed  increase. 

We  are  convinced  that  to  raise  the  duty  would  benefit  only  a  few 
individuals,  and  would  be  detrimental  to  the  whole  paper-making 
industry.  More  than  this,  it  would  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  which  need  the  most  enlight- 
ened legislation  and  care  to  save  them  from  practical  extinction. 

Hoping  that  your  committee  will  most  seriously  urge  that  the  pres- 
ent schedule  be  diminished  rather  than  increased,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MuNROE  Felt  and  Paper  Company, 
James  P.  Munroe,  Treasurer. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Novefnber  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  As  we  buy  considerable  tonnage  of  foreign  sulphite, 
we  are  greatly  interested  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  advance  the  present 
duty  and  thereby  discourage  importation  of  wood  pulp  at  a  time  when 
this  country  needs  all  its  domestic  timber,  which  is  being  rapidly 
exhausted.  The  present  duty  affords  a  reasonable  protection  to  do- 
mestic producers,  and  yet  permits  considerable  importations  to  supply 
the  paper  and  board  mills  of  this  country.  We  wish  to  join  you  in 
expressing  our  protest  against  any  advance  in  the  pulp  schedule. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

The  Ohio  Boxboard  Company, 
Thos.  W.  Eoss,  Treasurer. 
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ViCKSBURG,  Mich.,  Nooemher  17, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Makers, 

.Yew  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs:  Your  letter  of  November  14  received  and  noted.  Of 
course  it  goes  without  saving  that  the  paper  mills  do  not  wish  any 
advance  or  any  change  oi  any  kind  in  the  duty  on  wood  pulp.  The 
mills  are,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff  on  both 
pulp  and  papers,  with  the  exception  that  the  present  tariff  on  impor- 
tation of  papers  is  very  indefinite  and  allows  many  times  high-priced 
papers  to  be  imported  under  a  low  tariff. 

At  the  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week  the  fine  writing  mills  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  represent  them  at  the  hearing  in  Washington, 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  a  conjunction  of  your  committee  with 
that  would  be  a  good  idea  and  work  out  to  the  good  of  all  concerned. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Crocker  is  the  chairman  of  this  committee  in  question. 
Yours,  truly, 

Lee  Paper  Company. 
O.  H.  Briogs,  Manager, 


Highland  Park,  Conn.,  Navember  17^  1908, 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

5  Beekman  St7*€et^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Your  circular  of  the  14th  came  duly  to  hand.  We 
are  but  small  consumers  of  sulphite  pulp,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
make  as  much  difference  to  us  if  the  tariff  was  increased  or  decreased 
as  though  we  were  larger  user-.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give 
nearer  to  a  disinterested  opinion  in  the  matter  than  as  though  we 
were  larger  consumers.  We  think,  however,  it  would  be  very  unwise 
to  increase  the  duty  on  pulp,  in  view  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  forests  in  this  country,  also  the  agitation  which  has  sprung  up 
among  the  newspaper  men  for  a  lower  price  on  their  paper.  While  we 
do  not  have  any  great  sympathy  with  them  in  their  contention,  from 
some  of  the  editorials  we  have  read,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  only  that  they  want  a  lower  price  on 
paper,  still  we  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  anything  that  would 
necessitate  an  increase  of  price  in  news.  We  should  recommend,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  change  at  all,  that  it  should  be  decreased  rather 
than  increased,  in  view  of  the  facts  stated  above. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Case  Bros.  (Incx)rpobatbo), 
Per  R.  N.  Stanley,  Secretapy, 


Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Novemher  17,  1908. 

Co^fMlTTEE    OF    WoOD    Pn.P    IMPORTERS, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  don't 
think  it  advisable  to  change  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  increase  it,  as  we  are  very  large  users  of  imported  pulp, 
both  bleached  and  unbleached.  Our  reason  for  using  this  pulp  is 
that  we  were  forced  to  buy  it  on  account  of  the  domestic  sulpnite 
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manufacturers  getting  together  and  putting  a  prohibitive  price  on 
the  domestic  pulp. 

If  there  is  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  tariff,  we  think  there 
should  be  a  reduction  made  on  the  bleached  pulp,  as  it  is  too  high,  or, 
better  still,  if  the  Government  desires  to  protect  our  own  forests  we 
don't  see  why  there  should  be  any  duty  at  all  on  the  imported  J)ulps, 
as  it  certainly  would  encourage  the  use  of  them  and  protect  our  own 
forests  and  not  affect  the  domestic  sulphite  manufacturers,  as  they 
have  at  present  virtually  no  competition  outside  of  the  imported 
pulps. 

Yours,  truly,  McDowell  Paper  Mills, 

C.  McDowell. 


HoLYOKE,  Mass.,  November  16, 1908, 
Committee  of  Wood  Ptjlp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  duty  on  pUlps  and  would  state  that  we  are  in  favor 
of  a  reduction  in  present  duties,  and  in  view  of  the  rapidly  decreas- 
ing amount  of  pulp  wood  in  this  country  we  trust  that  the  eottgres- 
sional  committee  will  report  in  favor  of  such  a  reduction. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  E.  Pope  Paper  CoMPAwt, 
C.  W.  Whiting,  Treasurer, 


Milton,  N.  H.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen:  Regarding  the  tariff  on  mechanical  ttnd  chfetiiical 
wood  pulp,  this  company  is  very  much  opposed  to  any  increase  of  the 
duty ;  it  would  work  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  consumers.  We  are 
paying  now  $42  for  unbleached  sulphite,  the  highest  price  I  can  re- 
member. The  duty  on  mechanical  pulp  should  be  taken  off  entirely. 
The  price  of  this  commodity  is  not  regulated  by  duty,  but  entirely  by 
the  water  supply  and  the  ability  of  the  grinders  to  operate.  A 
drought  creates  high  prices;  plenty  of  water  power,  low  prices.  It 
is  a  low-priced  product  normally,  and  the  high  freight  rates  from 
Canada  and  elsewhere  makes  a  sufficiently  high  natural  duty  to  always 
give  domestic  pulp  an  advantage  of  from  $2  to  $4  per  ton. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  S.  tx)WE,  Treasurer. 


Richmond,  Va.,  November  16,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  beg  to 
say  we  feel  that  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  is  sufficient  to  protect 
the  industry  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prices  obtained 
for  the  domestic  product  are  profitable  to  the  manufacturers. 
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We  are  not  large  consumers  of  foreign  sulphite,  but  we  use  this 

Sroduct  in  the  manufacture  of  our  paper  to  some  extent,  and  if  the 
uty  on  same  is  advanced,  we  will  consequently  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price,  which  will  affect  materially  the  profit  on  our  paper  in  which 
this  sulphite  is  used.    We  are  therefore  opposed  to  any  advance  in 
the  du^  on  wood  pulp, 
lours,  very  truly. 

The  Albermarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Company. 
H.  W.  Ellerson,  President. 


MmniiETOWN,  Ohio,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City,^ 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  14th,  request- 
ing us  to  give  you  a  letter  in  regard  to  increasing  duties  on  wood 
piup. 

In  reply  would  say  that  this  article  does  not  interest  us  very  much, 
as  our  usage  is  very  small.  However,  we  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  Congress  to  increase  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  especiafly  at 
this  time,  when  there  is  so  much  agitation  going  on  jn  Congress  and 
elsewhere  in  regard  to  protecting  our  forests. 

To  increase  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  would  certainly  have  a  tendency 
to  create  more  demand  for  wood  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  we  are  all  interested  in  preserving  our  forests  as  much  as 
possible ;  hence  the  more  pulp  that  comes  into  this  country  the  more 
protection  we  give  our  forests. 

We  think,  however,  that  you  are  unduly  alarmed,  as  we  do  not 
think  there  is  any  Congressman  or  Senator  that  would  be  so  unwise 
as  to  raise  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  at  the  present  time,  especially  after 
the  recent  recommendations  of  President  Roosevelt  in  regard  to  put- 
ting newspaper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Wardlow-Thomas  Paper  Company. 


Bardeen  Paper  Company, 

Otsego^  Mich.^  Nor^emher  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  I^iporters, 

New  York. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  have  yours  of  the  14th.    As  we  are  manufacturers 
of  paper  and  not  of  wood  pulp  we  naturally  want  to  buy  our  pulp  as 
cheaply  as  we  can,  and  are  not  in  favor  of  increased  duties. 

While  we  believe  in  protection  to  home  industries,  we  also  believe 
in  competition. 

Yours,  truly,  G.  E.  Bardeen,  President 

K.  Bardeen. 
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Seymour,  Conn.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  PuiiP  Importers, 

New  York, 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  llth,  we  are  not  large  users  of 
wood  pulp,  but  any  increase  of  duty  on  pulp  will  affect  us  in  propor- 
tion to  larger  users.    We  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  tariflf  on 
wood  pulp. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  Y.  Beach  Paper  Co. 

November  16,  1908. 
Committeb  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  circular  letter  14th,  and  will  say  that 
it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  the  duties  on  wood  pulp  remain  at  the 
present  figures.  It  strikes  us  they  are  quite  equitable,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  your  committee  can  so  convince  the  proper  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Yours,  truly.  The  Beckett  Paper  Co., 

F.  Beckett,  Treasurer. 

Morris,  III.,  November  16^  190S. 
Committe  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street^  New  York^  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Answering  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  beg 
to  advise  that  it  is  not  our  wish  or  desire  that  there  should  be  any 
increase  or  advance  on  the  duty  in  the  pulp  schedule. 

Any  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  in  the  line  of  an  in- 
crease would  simply  add  an  additional  burden  to  the  consumer  and 
the  manufacturer,  and  we  trust  that  no  such  action  will  be  taken  when 
the  tariff  is  revised. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Prairie  Box  Board  Co., 

B.  F.  McE^EAGE,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Forestport,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  yours  we  will  say  we  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  have  decided  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  general  public  that  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  and 
paper  be  left  where  it  now  is. 

Respectfully,  yours,  A.  E.  Pennington  &  Co. 


Parsons  Paper  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  in  regard 
to  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  would  say  that  we  are  decidedly  opposed 
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to  anjT  advance  in  duties  upon  this  material.    We  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  need  for  such  an  advance,  and,  as  stated,  we  think  it 
would  be  much  better  that  none  should  be  made. 
Yours,  truly, 

Edwabd  p.  Baog,  Freasm^er. 


Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  not  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp.  As  the  matter  now  stands  we  believe  the  present  dnty 
affords  sufficient  protection  to  American  manufacturers,  allowing 
them  to  compete  with  foreign  pulps.  To  increase  the  tariff  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  paper. 

A  reduction  would  unsettle  values,  demoralize  business,  and  be 
detrimental  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  of  this  country. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Oswego  River  Paper  Mills. 


Geeen  Bay,  Wis.,  November  16,  1908. 

COMMITIBE  OF  WoGD  PuLP  iMPORTdRft, 

Room  721, 6  Beekman  Street,  New  Ytfric  City. 
Gentlemen:  Admowledging  ^e  reoeipt  of  your  communioatktt 
of  14th,  to  be  fjerfectiy  frank  with  you,  we  believe  it  to  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  industry,  if  not  ourselves  individually^  to  Sbuid  pmt  on 
ihe  tariff  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  wood  pulp. 
Your,  very  truly, 

Northern  Pafsb  Milus, 
IvER  J.  Terp,  Secretary, 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  16,  1908. 

COMMriTEE   OF  WoOD   PuLP   IMPORTERS, 

5  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  14th  received,  and  beg  to  advise  that 
wo  can  not  conceive  of  any  sane  arg^iment  in  favor  of  an  advmnoe  in 
the  pulp  schedule.  While  it  is  against  our  interest  as  consumers  of 
pulp,  in  a  broad  sense  we  believe  it  would  be  antagonistic  to  busiiiesB 
welfare. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

The  New  Haven  Pulp  and  Board  Co., 
Wm.  R.  Shaffer,  Secretary. 


Boston,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers^ 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  14th  instant  I  believe  that  any 
change  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  especially  an  advance,  would  be  an 
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injury  to  the  paper  trade  of  this  country  and  should  not  fee  under- 
taken.   The  reasons  are  too  obvious  to  need  repetition  to  anyone 
conversant  with  trade  conditions. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

National  Fxmie  Boakd  Go.^ 
By  Stbphsn  Moore,  Treasurer. 


Lee,  Mass.,  November  /tf,  1908. 
Cfmmittee  of  Wood  PcijP  Importers^ 

New  Yo7'k  City, 
Gentlemen  :  Repljrin^  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  in  which  you 
ask  us  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  we  are  in  favor  of  an 
increase  in  tne  tariff  duty  on  imported  pulp,  we  beg  to  state  that 
we  are  not  in  favor  of  such  an  increase,  as  we  believe  it  would 
work  an  injury  to  the  paper  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  consumer 
of  paper,  for  certainly  if  you  increase  the  duty  on  pulp  it  will  mean 
an  increase  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  which  he  will  have  to  add 
to  the  cost  going  to  the  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  he  would  have  to 
get  more  money  for  his  paper  if  the  pulp  costs  very  much  more. 
WWie  we  are  not  very  large  users  of  pulp,  we  can  see  where  it  would 
work  to  fi  great  disadvantage  in  some  grades  of  papers. 
Yours,  truly. 

Mountain  Mill  Paper  Co., 
Edward  P.  Stevenson,  Treasurer. 


Monroe,  Mich.,  November  16^  1908. 
The  CoMMriTEE  or  Wood  Ptlp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th.  While 
we  do  not  at  present  use  any  sulphite  in  the  manufacturing  of  our 
product,  yet  we  are  interested  in  all  lines  of  the  industry,  and  we 
believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  any  tinkering  with  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp^  or  sulphite,  as  it  simply  tends  to  demoralize  business  until 
the  thing  is  settled. 

We  certainly  hope  you  will  make  jrour  influence  felt  on  Congress, 
as  we  think  the  tariff  is  all  right  as  it  is  and  should  not  be  changed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Monroe  Binder  Board  Co., 
L.  W.  NrwcoMUt,  PretfidenU 


East  Downingtown,  Pa.,  November  16^  1908. 
CoHMrmsE  OF  Wood  Ptjlp  Importers, 

6  Beekmrm  tftreet^  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  increase  of 
duty  on  wood  pulp. 

Yours,  truly,  Frank  P.  Miller  Paper  Co. 

Frank  Parke. 
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^  Meoabqee  Paper  Milus, 

Philadelphia^  Novemher  16 ^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721^  6  Beekman  street^  New  York^  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  Mth  instant  on  the 
duty  on  wood  pulp,  e  are  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  there  is 
any  agitation  lor  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  pulp;  we  supposed  the 
entire  agitation  was  the  other  way.  So  far  as  we  have  looked  into 
the  matter  we  think  the  present  duty,  if  worded  more  specifically,  is 
about  right,  as  it  covers,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  tfie  difference 
in  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and  foreign  labor. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  M.  Meqargee,  Secretary. 


Chillicx)THe,  Ohio,  November  17 j  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street^  New  York^  N.  Y. 
Gentleimen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  interests  of  the  paper  trade  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  our 
own  interests,  will  be  best  served  by  leaving  the  duty  as  it  now  stands 
on  pulp.  , 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
By  Geo.  H.  Mead,  General  Manager. 


Marion,  Ind.,  November  17^  1908. 

C0M5IITTEE  OF  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentle^dbn:  We  have  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  instant  in 
regard  to  the  agitation  which  is  now  on  regarding  the  advance  in 
tariff  on  wood  pulps  into  this  country.  We  certainly  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  any  advance  in  tariff  on  wood  pulps,  nor  would  we  like 
to  ask  for  any  decrease,  as  we  know  the  situation  of  the  pulp  mills. 
We  believe  that  we  would  be  better  off  without  any  change  whatever, 
as  with  the  present  duty  on  wood  pidp  the  pulp  mills  can  make  a 
nice  proht  on  their  pulp,  and  we  certainly  do  not  want  the  duty  on 
pulp  reduced  so  as  to  compel  our  pulp  mills  here  to  close  their  plants, 
nor  do  we  want  the  duty  on  pulp  so  it  will  prohibit  the  importation 
of  the  same. 

We  are  using  considerable  foreign  pulp  as  well  as  American,  and 
we  believe  that  the  present  duties  on  pulps  are  adequate  at  the  present 
time. 

Yours,  very  truly.  The  Marion  Paper  Co.  \ 

H.  A.  Gable,  Treasurer. 
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Toronto,  November  16 ^  1908. 
The  Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  14th  received.  I  am  manufacturing  tissue 
paper  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and  would  regret  if  the  import  duty  on 
sulphite  would  advance,  as  it  would  so  much  increase  the  cost  of  my 
material,  without  any  possibility  of  getting  a  higher  price  for  my 
raw  material,  without  any  possibility  of  getting  a  higher  price  for  my 
Washington  in  preventing  any  further  increase  in  the  duty  on  pulp. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  H.  MgNairn. 


Lawrence,  Kans.,  November  16^  1908. 

COMMITTBE  OF  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th 
regarding  the  agitation  which  has  recently  swept  over  the  country, 
and  regarding  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  We  trust  that  there  may  be 
no  movement  toward  an  increased  duty  on  pulp.  Certainly  it  would 
be  a  disadvantage  to  us  and  to  all  consumers  in  this  part  ox  the  coun- 
try to  have  the  tariff  increased  on  pulp. 
BespectfuUy, 

Lawrence  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 
Paul  A.  Dinsmoor, 

Assistant  Manager. 


York  Pa.,  No  vember  16, 1908. 
Wood  Pulp  Importers'  Association, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  do  not  use  any  wood  pulp  and  we  really  do  wish 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  oppose  any  advance  on  raw  material  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  justlj  oi  the  paper  manufacturers.      Anything 
further  we  can  do  in  this  matter  will  be  cheerfully  done. 
EespectfuUy,  yours, 

Lafean  Paper  Company. 


Watbrtown,  N.  Y., 

November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  In  response  to  your  circular  dated  November  14,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  advancing 
the  duties  on  wood  pulps,  and,  more  than  that,  we  should  be  in  favor 
of  taking  all  duty  off  ground  wood  provided  an  agreement  could  be 
made  with  the  Canadian  government  that  no  export  duty  be  put  upon 
their  pulp  wood.  We  are,  however,  in  favor  of  keeping  the  present 
duties  on  sulphite  pulps. 

Yours,  truly,  Knowlton  Brothers. 
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KALI3IAZ00,  Mich.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Impoktbhs, 

Yew  York  City. 
iJasNaiiBBMEN :  Keplying  to  your  favor  of  tJife  14th,  we  can  haitJly 
believe  that  Congress  will  think  of  increasing  the  dirty  on  pulp,  as 
popular  serttiment  seems  to  lean  very  i^rongly  toward  a  reduction 
of  the  duty.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
disadvantage  to  the  mannfadturers  if  the  taritf  were  raised,  as  the 
domestic  manufacturers  would  immediately  fall  in  line  and  increase 
their  prices  accordingly.  Of  the  two,  we  should  much  sooner  have 
the  tariff  lowered  a  little,  but  our  judgment  would  be  that  the  pres- 
ent schedule  was  just  about  right  for  the  protection  of  the  pulp 
manufacturers  and  the  paper  manufacturer  as  well. 


Yours,  truly. 


Kalamazoo  Paper  Company. 


Senega  Falls,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  190S. 
Messrs.  Com.,  etc. 
OENTiiEMJEK :  I  obj>eot  to  any  ol»auge  in  present  tariff  <eqi  wood  p&lp. 
Yours,  truly, 

£.  S.  I^OURSOLL. 


Castleton,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood-Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
GENTLEi^rE^f :  We  have  yo^Ts  of  the  14th  in  reference  to  duty  on 
wood  pulp,  and  would  state  that  we  'do  ftot  buy  wood  pulp,  thel^fore 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  an  indirect  one.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  dwty  is  high  enough  to  protect  the  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States.  On  account  of  low-watw  conditions,  we  imder- 
stand  pulp  is  very  high  just  at  present.  Prdbably  your  demands  of 
importations  when  under  normal  conditions  would  be  shut  off  and 

f)robably  at  a  loss  to  importers.    However,  these  conditions  are  not 
ikely  to  prevail  for  long;  therefore  think  our  domestic  manufac- 
turers can  stand  it. 

Yours,  truly,  Ingalls  &  Co., 

H.  H.  G.  Ingalls,  Secretary. 


Philadelphia,  November  16^  1908. 

CoMMirrEE  OF  WoOD-PtTLP  ImpORTIURS, 

5  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
GENTLEMEN :  Yours  of  the  14rti  received.    Our  mills  are  i«mking 
board  from  old  papers,  so  that  while  we  join  you  in  your  pWbest 
against  higher  tariff,  we  can  not  do  so  as  users  of  pulp. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Ellsworth  H.  Htit.T8,  Jr. 
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Norwich,  Conn.,  November  17^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  14th  received,  and  we  ure  satisfied  with 
the  tariff  upon  wood  pulp  as  it  is  at  present  and  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary for  any  advance  to  be  made,  as  the  manufacturers  have  to  pay  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  and  live  and  carrv  on  their  busi- 
ness of  making  paper  for  the  market,  competing  with  other  foreign 
papers. 

Yours,  truly.  The  A.  H.  £[ub»ajbd  C!o.^ 

Charles  L.  Hubbard^  PresidefU. 


Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
Co3£mittee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721^  Beekman  Street^  New  Yoi'k  City. 
Genti^emen:  We  have  your  circular  of  the  14th,  and  note  con- 
tents. We  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  at 
this  time  because  we  are  satisfied  with  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  nothing  but  ground  wood,  and  therefore  an 
advance  of  the  duty  would  not  be  likely  to  affect  us  adversely.  At 
the  saniiB  time,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  leave  conditions  as 
thev  are,  as  we  think  that  the  interests  of  the  paper  manufacturers 
and  the  paper  consumers  would  best  be  served  by  preserving  stability 
in  the  tarin. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff  is  a  reasonable  and 
proper  one,  and  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience.  We  should  not 
view  with  favor  any  reduction,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  advance  the  duty,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  conditions  which 
have  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  various  branches  of  paper  man- 
ufacture. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Hannawa  Falls  Water  Po^tir  Company, 
Per  E.  A.  Merritt,  Jr.,  Receiver. 


Philadelphia,  November  16^  1908. 
Co3imittee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721^  5  Beekman  Street^  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  4,  requ^est- 
ing  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  an  advance  of  the 
duties  on  wood  pulp. 

We  are  users  of  wood  pulp,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  in  our 
manufacture.  We  beg  to  state  that  the  present  price  of  paper  is  so  low 
and  the  margin  of  profit  so.  small  that  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
duty  of  wood  pulp  it  can  not  possibly  be  borne  by  our  branch  of  th^ 
manufacture  and  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  paper. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  the  duty  is  advanced  the  price 
of  our  product  must  advance-  accordingly,  and  as  it  enters  into  our 
paper  in  considerable  percentage  the  advance  of  our  price  will  have 
to  be  at  least  proportionate. 
Truly,  yours. 

The  Glen  Mills  Paper  Co^ipany, 
PerTnos.  L.  Shaw. 
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Appleton,  Wis.,  November  16^  1908. 
The  Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  present  tariff  on  imported  sulphite  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  afford  proper  protection  to  domestic  manufacturers. 
Strictly  speaking,  and  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  it  probably  would  be 
more  to  our  interest  if  the  duty  might  be  removed ;  yet,  we  are  be- 
lievers in  the  principle  of  protection,  and  while  sulphite  to  us  is  a  raw 
material  it  is  a  finished  product  to  others  engaged  in  its  manuf  acture. 
CertainW  we  believe  that  the  duty  should  not  be  increased. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fox  BivER  Paper  Company. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  16,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pitlp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  instants, 
beg  to  state  we  are  against  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Flower  Cinr  Tissue  Mills  Company, 
ByF.  M.  Nepheav. 


Bennington,  Vt.,  November  17,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721,  5  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  duly  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  14th  instant. 
In  reply  will  say  that  we  see  no  good  reason  why  the  present  duty 
on  pulps  should  be  increased.    The  present  price  of  tissue  paper  is 
too  low  as  compared  with  the  present  price  of  sulphite  and  ground 
wood,  and  if  the  duty  on  pulps  was  increased  the  prices  of  paper 
would  have  to  be  increased  accordingly. 
We  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  duty  on  pulps. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fillmore  &  Slade, 
ByH.  D.  Fillmore. 


Fallsburgh  Paper  Mills, 
Fallshurg,  N.  Y.,  November  16,  1908. 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  received.  We  use  both  foreign  and  domestic 
sulphite  and  ground  wood,  and  am  in  favor  of  having  the  tariff  re- 
main as  it  is  on  them. 

Most  truly,  Edw.  Y.  Lb  Fsvre. 
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ViNCENNES,  Ind.,  November  16y  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Your  "  circular  letter  "  relating  to  tariff  on  "  wood 
pulp  "  received.     In  reply  beg  to  say  we  do  not  believe  the  duty  on 
wood  or  wood  pulp  will  be  raised,  as  the  tendency  and  agitation  is 
just  the  opposite. 

We  use  considerable  "  print ''  in  linjng  strawboards,  but  we  are 
not  advocating  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  as  we  are  not  '^  free  traders," 
and  we  do  not  believe  the  tariff  rate  will  be  increased,  as  your  circular 
letter  suggests.    We  are, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Empire  Paper  Company, 

F.  W.  Quantz,  Manager. 


Sunapee,  N.  H.,  November  16, 1908. 

COMMriTEE  OF  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS. 

Gentlebien  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  we  hardly  feel 
that  we  can  support  any  movement  for  the  sulphite  manufacturers 
to  increase  the  duty  on  foreign  pulp.  Our  opinion  is  that  with  the 
present  duty  the  domestic  sulphite  manufacturers  ou^ht  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and,  even  if  they  do  have 
to  undersell  slightljr  the  foreign  manufacturers,  that  there  should 
still  be  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  them. 

Our  idea  of  the  situation  is  that  the  domestic  manufacturers 
thought  there  was  no  end  to  the  price  they  could  charge  and  went 
t)eyond  the  limits  of  good  judgment  in  their  prices,  so  letting  in  the 
foreignpulps. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Emerson  Paper  Company, 

W.  A.  WnrrNEY. 

P.  S. — I  am,  however,  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  tariff. 


Philadelphia,  November  17, 1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekm/m  Street,  New  York. 
Dear  Sirs  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  we  have  given  the 
matter  of  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  careful  consideration,  and 
from  our  standpoint  we  do  not  see  how  our  interests  on  this  side 
advance  by  either  raising  or  lowering  the  present  rates  of  duty. 
We  think  thev  are  very  fair  as  they  now  stand. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Dill  &  Collins  Co., 
Grellet  Collins, 

President. 
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New  York,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood- Pulp  Importers, 

J  Beekman  Street^  New  York. 
Gentlemen:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  with 
regard  to  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  we  think  it  would  be  unadvisable 
to  make  any  change  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  same. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Diamond  Mills  Paper  Compant, 
C.  G.  Van  Gildbr,  Secretary. 


Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  November  t7^  29^. 
Committee  of  Wood- Pulp  Importers, 

5  Beekman  Street^  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  we  regret  to  say 
that  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  us  to  attend  the  proposed  meeting. 
Regarding  the  tariff  agitation  and  any  intended  advance  on  pulps 
coming  into  this  country,  we  can  only  say  that  in  self-protection  we 
can  tiike  but  one  position — we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  ad- 
vance in  the  present  schedule.     It  seems  to  us  that  when  it  is  known 
that  the  supphr  in  this  country  is  short  at  best,  and  nnder  adverse 
conditions  such  as  have  prevailed  recently  the  pulp  mills  have  net 
been  able  to  nearly  meet  the  demand,  any  person  of  committee  who 
tried  to  advance  the  rates  of  import  wmild  (mty  (}o  so  to  the-  great 
detriment  of  the  paper  mill^  who  purchase  their  pulp.     We  shiul  be 
glad  to  see  their  efforts  sidetracked. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Crescent  Paper  and  Machine  Company. 


Marseilles,  III.,  November  7fi^  19^. 
Committee  or  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Regarding  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  believe 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  make  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  sulphite 
or  pulp,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  upset  present  conditions  and 
increase  the  cost  of  all  grades  of  paper  and  board  using  this  raw 
material,  and  we  trust  that  your  committee  will  be  successful  in  pre- 
veutinff  any  change  in  the  present  situation. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Crescent  Paper  CbMPAxr, 
R.  F.  Knott,  Pi^esident. 


West  IIbnnikbr,  N.  H.,  November  l&y  1908^ 
Committee  of  Wood  Pvlp  Imposttosv 

New^  York\  N.  Y. 
(tentlemen  :  Kei)lying  to  yours  of  the  14th,  we  had  no  kfea  that 
there  was  any  prospect  of  increasing  the  present  dutv  on  pulps.     All 
the  agitation  we  have  heard  of  w^as  m  favor  of  reducing  same. 

It  IS  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  maintain  the  rates 
about  as  they  are  at  present. 
Yours,  truly, 

CoNToocooK  Valley  Paper  Company, 
H.  A.  Emerson,  Treasurer. 
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Huntington,  Mass.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Tttlp  Importers. 

Gentlbmbn  :  Your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  received.  As  we  are 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  we 
have  referred  your  letter  to  our  president,  Mr.  W .  N.  Caldwell, 
Holyoke,  Mass.  You  have  the  sympathy  of  this  division  in  your 
efforts  not  to  have  the  duty  on  pulps  increased. 

The  compliments  of  the  writer  to  each  gentleman  represented  on  the 
committee. 

Yours,  truly, 

Chester  Paper  Company  Division, 
E.  C.  Rogers,  Manager, 


LiTFTZ,  Pa.,  Noveviber  16, 1908. 
CoMMiTrEE  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  yours  of  the  14th  instant  relative  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  pulps,  and  we  wish  most  em- 
phatically to  go  on  record  as  being  most  strenuously  opposed  to  any 
such  le^slation. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Consumers  Boxboard  and  Paper  Company, 
H.  J.  PiERSON,  General  Manager. 


South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  Novemher^n^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importer}^ 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  instant, 
beg  to  state  that  you  are  right  in  your  supposition  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  any  advance  in  duty  on  foreign  pulp.  We  might  also  add 
that  we  have  the  same  opinion  as  the  Hampshire  Paper  Company 
upon  this  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  Carew  Manufacturing  Company, 

W.  D.  JuDD,  President. 


KIalamazoo,  Micu.^Noremher  16,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  14th  at  hand,  and  we  certainly  should 
not  like  to  see  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  raised,  and  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Bryant  Paper  Company. 
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HousATONic,  Mass.,  November  16,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  November  14,  we  would  say- 
that  we  are  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  duty  on  wood  pulp.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  reduced. 
l)omestic  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  protection  on  their  product 
the  same  as  we  ask  for  ours. 

Yours,  truly,  B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Company. 


RocKTORD,  III.,  November  16 ,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  there  will  be  an  effort 
made  on  November  21  to  start  a  movement  raising  the  duty  on  wood 
pulp,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  benefit  nobody  but  a  few  wood- 
pulp  manufacturers  and  work  a  hardship  on  the  consumer  of  all 
ffrades  of  pulp,  which  is  now  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  cheaper  CTades  of  paper.  We,  as  users  of  the  several 
grades  of  pulp,  respectfully  appeal  to  you  to  use  every  means  in  your 
power  to  prevent  this  advance. 

Thanking  you  for  any  efforts  you  may  take,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

RocKFORD  Paper  Box  Board  Company, 
R.  Wantz,  Manager. 


Pittston,  Pa.,  November  16, 1908. 
Gents:  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  any  advance  in  the  present 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  of  any  kind. 

Yours,  respectfully,  G.  B.  Rommel. 


Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  November  17, 1908. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  not  in  favor  of  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  pulp 
we  are  using  by  having  the  tariff  increased. 
Yours,  truly, 

Seei^y  Paper  Mills  Company. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  November  16,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  the  14th  in  regard  to  the 
tariff  on  imported  wood  and  sulphite,  etc.,  and  in  answer  would  say 
that  we  do  not  think  the  tariff  had  ought  to  be  interfered  with  in  any 
way,  and  that  means  that  we  consider  it  just  about  right  as  it  is. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Standard  Paper  Company, 
J.  H.  Whttney,  Manager. 
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Richmond,  Va.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Dear  Sirs:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  November  14  in  reference  to 
the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  will  state  that  we  think  that  it  would  be 
unwise  for  Congress  to  increase  the  duty  on  this  material,  as  we  our- 
selves do  considerable  export  business  and  presume  that  other  paper 
manufacturers  do  the  same  thing. 

If  the  duty  were  increased  on  wood  pulp  of  any  kind  this  would 
naturally  throw  us  out  of  line  with  the  prices  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors in  Germany  and  Sweden. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  these  duties. 
Yours,  truly, 

Standard  Paper  Manufacturing  Company, 
R.  S.  Crump,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Fulton,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  authorize  you  in  our  behalf  to  make  just 
as  strong  a  protest  as  you  possibly  can  in  the  hearing  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  against  any  advance  in 
the  tariflf  rates  on  sulphite  or  ground  wood. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  these  articles  are  now  sufficiently 
protected,  and  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  tariff  it  should  be  down- 
ward rather  than  upward. 

We  believe  it  would  be  a  most  serious  mistake  if  any  advance  in 
the  present  tariff  rates  on  wood  pulp  was  made. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Victoria  Paper  Mills  Company, 
By  E.  R.  Redhead,  President. 


Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 

COMMITTEB  OF  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  While  we  are  not  large  consumers  of  pulps,  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  see  any  disturbance  in  the  tariff,  as  that  would 
affect  our  business  in  proportion. 

We  trust  you  will  use  your  best  endeavors  to  see  that  no  disturbance 
occurs. 

Yours,  truly,  Charles  G.  Weeks  Company. 


Applbton,  Wis.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  ^ve  jou  such  a  letter  as  you  ask  for,  although  upon  further 
investigation  it  might  prove  to  our  interest  to  give  it. 
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As  we  look  at  it,  the  whole  paper  industry  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  if  it  develops  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade  gen- 
erallv  to  have  a  hidbier  duty  on  sulphite  pulp,  we  are  willing  that  it 
should  be  put  on.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  develops  that  a  lower  duty 
would  be  of  more  benefit,  then  we  are  ready  to  acquiesce  in  that. 

With  the  information  at  hand  now,  however,  we  can  not  express 
an  opinion  either  way. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Cokfant. 


Wells  Riveh,  Vt.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  14th,  we  would  state  that  we 
do  not  use  any  sulphite  pulp,  our  raw  material  being  burlap,  etc. 

We  realize,  however,  that  higher  duties  on  sulphite  would  be  a 
serious  handicap  to  the  majority  of  tissue  manufacturers,  as  the  im- 
ported article  is  really  necessary  to  them.    We  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Adams  Paper  Company, 
H.  Crabtree,  Manger. 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Novernber  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721^  5  Beekman  Street^  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  14th,  and  would  state 
that  in  our  judgment  we  believe  the  duty  on  sulphite  should  remain 
as  it  is. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Robertson  &  Son. 

C.  W.  Black. 


Boston,  November  20^  1908. 
The  G.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company. 

GENTLE»rEN :  We  understand  that  you  propose  to  be  represented  in 
Washington  by  way  of  protest  agaiilst  any  mcrease  in  me  tariff  on 
chemical  wood  pulp,  which  is  taxed  under  "  Schedule  M,"  as  follows: 
Unbleached,  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight;  bleached, 
one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight. 

We  wish  to  make  a  similar  protest 

We  manufacture  in  Maine  rising  45,000  tons  of  chemical  wood 
pulp  by  the  soda  process,  so-called,  more  than  one-half  of  which  we 
sell  to  manufacturers  of  paper,  the  balance  being  used  in  our  own 
paper  mills.  We  think  the  protection  afforded  our  product  is  ample 
under  existing  law. 

We  buy  about  14,000  tons  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  mainly  un« 
bleached,  made  by  the  sulphite  process,  for  use  in  our  paper  thiHr. 
Of  this  amount  more  than  one-half  is  of  foreign  origin,  five-eighths  of 
our  forei^  purchases  being  Canadian.  The  cost  of  the  foreign  pulp 
to  us,  delivered  at  our  mills,  is  about  $4  per  ton  more  than  the  cost  of 
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-domestic  pulp,  and  the  specific  duty  amounts  to  more  than  8  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  above  figures  relate  to  the  years  1907  and  1908.  The  large 
proportion  of  foreign  pulp  used  in  these  years  is  mainlv  due  to  the 
lact  that  in  the  last  part  of  1906  and  the  early  part  of  the  year  1907 
we  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  domestic  sulphite  pulp  at  reasonable 
prices. 

It  would  seem  that  sufficient  protection  is  at  present  afforded  to 
American  manufactures  on  this  item,  and  that  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  duty  levied  might  result  in  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  cost 
and  to  the  price  of  paper  in  this  country. 

We  own  three  mills,  situated  in  Maine,  two  paper  and  one  soda 
pulp  mill.  Our  product  of  book  and  surface-coated  papers  is  about 
45,000  tons  per  annum. 

You  are  authorized  to  make  the  above  representations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  our  behalf. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co. 

P.  S. — ^We  wish  to  add  that  no  individual  or  association  is  au- 
thorized to  represent  us  in  respect  to  the  tariff  on  printing  paper. 
We  should  not  object  to  a  revision  of  this  schedule,  provided,  in 
connection  with  it,  are  fairly  considered  the  present  rates  of  duty  on 
articles  entering  the  cost  oi  manufacture,  such  as  coal,  clay,  chem- 
icals, and  structural  materials. 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co. 


The  following  paper  was  submitted  to  the  committee : 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  21^  1908. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  represent  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.  (Incorporated,),  a 
domestic  corporation  of  New  York  State  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  lumber  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  x.  The  production  in 
paper,  which  is  all  news  print,  is  approximately  18,000  tons  per  an- 
num. It  saws  into  lumber  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  feet  per 
annum.  The  company  employs  approximately  500  men  in  its  manu- 
facturing departments  and  in  its  woodland  operations.  The  city  of 
Glens  Falls  nas  a  population  of  about  20,000,  and  its  staple  industry 
is  paper  making,  tnere  being  a  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany located  there.  I  am  manager  of  the  woodland  department  of 
the  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  and,  oecause  of  the  fact  that  the  cor- 
poration is  next  to  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  largest 
owner  of  New  York  State  woodland,  and  is  annually  cutting  a  supply 
of  wood  from  these  lands,  I  am  able  to  supply  the  committee  with 
accurate  figures  on  the  cost  of  production  of  pulp  wood  in  New  York 
State,  and  perhaps  in  addition  to  provide  an  illustration  of  what  the 
-effect  of  the  tariff  may  be  upon  woodlands  in  our  section. 

Our  company  owns  160,000  acres  of  Adirondack  forest  land.  The 
experts  say  that  the  annual  growth  of  spruce  and  hemlock  upon 
these  lands  is  something  like  60  feet  to  the  acre.  If  we  exclude  10,000 
acres  for  bums  and  waste  land,  it  leaves  150,000  acres  and,  assuming 
that  the  figures  on  annual  yield  given  by  the  experts  is  correct,  our 
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forest  would  produce  something  like  15,000  cords  of  wood  per  year. 
The  capacity  of  our  present  ground- wood  mill  is  about  18,000  tons  per 
year.  jEach  cord  of  rough  pulp  wood  produces  1.800  pounds  of 
mechanically  ground  wood,  so  that  our  present  use  or  pulp  wood  for 
ground-wood  purposes  is  approximately  20,000  cords  per  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  tnat  our  woodlands  would  not  supply  sufficient  wood 
for  a  sulphite  mill  to  supply  our  sulphite,  we  have  m  the  past  pur- 
chased our  sulphite  in  the  open  market. 

The  diflference  between  our  consumption  of  pulp  wood  and  the 
yield  from  our  own  lands  we  purchase  in  the  open  market,  mainly 
from  Canada.  In  the  year  1907  we  purchased  691  cords  of  rough, 
8,028  of  peeled,  and  1,341  cords  of  rossed  Canadian  pulp  wood. 

In  the  same  season  we  cut  from  our  own  lands  in  New  York  State 
81,397  cords  of  pulp  wood  and  logs,  the  total  cost  of  which,  for  re- 
moval from  the  stump  to  the  nearest  water  for  floating  and  driving  to 
our  mill,  was  $141,115.60.  To  drive  this  wood  to  our  mill  we  expended 
$28,001.94,  and  there  was  chargeable  against  it  for  simdries,  office 
salaries,  etc.,  $8,708.25,  making  the  total  cost  of  getting  this  wood 
from  the  stump  to  our  mill  $177,824.79,  or  $5.66  plus  per  cord.  The 
stumpage  value  of  this  wood  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fix,  as  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  value  of  stumpage  of  Adirondack  land  for  various 
purposes  is  well  understood.  However,  the  generally  accepted  value 
of  stumpage  for  pulp  wood  purposes  is  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  cord  and, 
assuming  this  stumpage  to  have  an  average  value  of  $2.25  per  cord, 
we  get  a  total  cost  oer  cord  at  our  mill  of  $7.91  for  the  wood  delivered 
in  13-foot  logs.  In  making  comparisons  with  the  cost  of  Canadian 
wood,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Canadian  wood  is  cut  into 
4-foot  lengths,  while  the  New  York  State  wood,  from  which  I  have 
given  figures,  comes  to  the  mill  in  the  log. 

The  Canadian  wood  purchased  by  this  company,  as  stated  above,  is 
bought  in  the  open  market  at  points  on  the  Grank  Trunk  Railway 
east  of  Quebec  at  $7  per  cord  for  hand-j>eeled  4-foot  wood,  and  the 
rough  wood  was  bought  in  the  same  section  at  $5.50  to  $6  per  cord 
and  the  rossed  was  bought  delivered  at  Glens  Falls  at  $11  per  cord. 
The  estimated  cost  of  delivering  4-foot  rough  pulp  wood  at  Mont- 
magny  and  St.  Catherine,  Quebec,  by  the  sea-coast  lumber  company, 
one  of  the  venders  of  the  wood  above  referred  to,  was  $2.90  per  cord 
for  Montniagny  and  $3.30  per  cord  for  St.  Catherine.  These  figures 
were  made  up  of  the  items  of  $2  per  cord  for  the  labor  of  laying  the 
wood  at  these  points,  plus  50  cents  per  cord  in  the  case  of  Montmagny 
and  $1  per  cord  in  the  case  of  St.  Catherine  for  driving,  booming,  and 
sorting  and  40  cents  per  cord  in  each  case  for  stumpage. 

We  are  supplied  with  figures  upon  the  cost  of  delivering  pulp 
wood  to  us  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  River,  about  20  miles 
west  of  Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  items  are  $2  per  cord  for 
labor  from  the  stump  to  the  driving  water;  driving,  loss  of  measure- 
ment, rossing,  and  loading,  $1 ;  total  cost  of  wood  per  cord,  $3.  No 
account  of  stumpage  value  is  included  in  the  above  figures. 

To  protect  our  New  York  State  forest  lands  and  provide  for  an 
annual  yield,  which  shall  be  permanent,  we  have  asked  the  United 
States  forestry  department  to  supply  us  with  a  working  plan  for  cut- 
ting our  wood  and  the  department  is  now  at  work  upon  such  a  plan. 
So  long  as  we  are  able  to  make  up  the  deficiency  oietween  our  con- 
sumption and  the  annual  growth  of  our  own  wood,  at  anything  like 
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the  present  prices  for  Canadian  wood,  we  shall  lumber,  under  the 

Slan  proposed  by  the  United  States  Department.  Should  an  export 
uty  oar  us  from  the  Canadian  market,  we  would  be  forced  to  in- 
crease the  cutting  upon  our  own  land,  and  should  the  present  tariff 
schedule  on  news  print  be  reduced  so  that  we  would  be  forced  to  com- 
pete with  the  Canadian  mills,  having  the  chief  source  of  wood  supply 
above  referred  to,  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  to  our  own  wood 
land  for  our  entire  supply  of  pulp  wood,  which  would  mean  that  in 
not  to  exceed  twenty-nve  years  the  land  would  be  denuded.  Were  it 
not  for  the  rapid  increase  in  value  of  our  New  York  State  wood  land, 
it  might  be  that  there  would  be  a  greater  profit  in  denuding  the  prop- 
erty and  keeping  out  of  the  Canadian  wood  market  than  under  the 
present  plan  of  operating. 

The  present  tariff  schedule  is  satisfactory  to  this  company,  and  to 
reduce  it  means  to  compel  us  to  seek  our  source  of  supply  of  raw 
stock  in  northern  New  York;  and,  while  it  may  mean  that  we  shall 
be  able  for  some  years  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  mills,  it  plainly 
means  that  this  can  be  done  only  through  a  sacrifice  of  the  future  forest 
growth  in  our  section.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  effect  of  any  sub- 
stantial tariff  reduction  would  be  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  con- 
demn the  forest  land  and  pay  its  present  value. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express,  on  behalf  of  our  company,  our 
approval  of  the  conclusions  expressed  by  Mr.  Lyman  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Paper  Company. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Finch,  Pruyn   &  Co.    (Inc.), 
By  Geo.  N.  Ostrander, 

Manager  Woodlands, 

The  following  gentlemen  also  appeared,  representing  manufac- 
turers of  paper,  out  did  not  address  the  committee  : 

F:  M.  Hugo,  Remington  Paper  Company,  Watertowii,  N.  Y. 

D.  M.  Anderson,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company,  represented  by  John  T. 
Wheelwright  and  George  W.  Wheelwright,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  tliat  on  Monday 
we  will  take  up  crockery  and  glassware,  and  of  course  it  will  be  evi- 
dent to  you  that  even  if  you  wait  over  you  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  That  is  a  large  interest,  and  a  great  many  people 
will  have  to  be  heard  upon  that  subject.  The  committee  regrets  that 
it  can  not  hear  all  of  you  to-day.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  a 
little  more  expedition,  but  we  have  tried  to  rush  along  as  fast  as  we 
could.  I  will  say,  however,  that  if  you  will  file  your  briefs  at  any 
time  before  the  4th  of  December  they  will  be  printed  along  with 
these  hearings  as  though  they  were  presented  and  read  before  the 
committee;  and  the  committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
them  all. 

The  committee  thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  midnight)  iuljoiirned  until 
Monday,  November  23,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


APPENDIX. 

WOOD   PULP. 

Boston,  November  19^  1908, 

Chaiioian  ok  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company  are  manu- 
facturers of  paper,  with  mills  producing  about  50  tons  of  paper  per 
day  of  book  grades.  These  mills  are  situated  in  Massachusetts  within 
about  50  miles  of  Boston.  Our  location  precludes  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp,  as  all  forests  are  distant  and  fuel  is  high. 

We  are  usmg  a  considerable  quantity  of  chemical  wood  fibers,  both 
domestic  and  imported.  Tlie  soda  fiber  we  use  the  most  of  is  all  of 
domestic  make,  but  the  stronger  fiber  made  by  the  sulphite  process 
we  use  more  largely  of  the  imported,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  supe- 
rior quality  to  the  general  product  of  the  domestic  pulp  mills  and  is 
sold  at  a  higher  price  and  to  a  great  extent  are  not  competitive,  as 
the  domestic  pulp  is  an  inferior  quality  and  can  not  be  substituted  for 
the  imported,  which  commands  a  price  which  certainly  averages  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  higher.  An  increase  in  the  duties  would 
be  a  hardship  on  us  for  the  reason  that  we  must  continue  to  buy  the 
foreign  product,  as  the  home  producers  have  never  supplied  pulp  of 
the  quality  we  desire,  and  we  are  certain  we  should  De  unable  to 
advance  our  prices  to  offset  increased  costs. 

There  are  comparatively  few  pulp  mills  whose  product  is  sold  to 
mills  using  but  not  producing  pulp,  and  the  market  for  domestic 
pulp  is  largely  controlled  by  mills  producing  and  using  P^lp  ^^  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  selling  their  surplus.  It  is  doubly  the 
interest  of  such  manufacturers  to  favor  the  exclusion  of  imported 
pulps  by  higher  duties,  as  it  benefits  them  both  in  the  sale  or  pulp 
and  of  paper. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  protest  against  any  advance  in  the 
duties  on  pulp. 

The  present  quotations  for  foreign  pulp  for  immediate  shipment 
are  abnormally  low,  due  to  the  uniavorable  business  conditions 
which  have  prevailed,  and  should  not  be  considered  in  any  adjust- 
ment of  duties  for  the  reasons  of  market  conditions,  as  explained  by 
one  of  our  English  correspondents  who  is  well  posted.  We  quote 
below  their  letter  of  October  31 : 

"  With  reference  to  sulphite  supplies,  would  you  consider  the  ((ues- 
tion  of  picking  up  what  may  be  considered  a  bargain  for  delivery 
this  year?  The  point  is  this:  Owing  to  dullness  of  trade,  many 
paper  makers  in  this  country  are  not  able  to  take  out  their  con- 
tracted supplier,  consequently  some  paper  mills  in  Scandinavia  have 

13(50 
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stocks  inconveniently  large.    This  condition  of  aflfairs  will,  we  think. 
be  only  temporary,  because  the  price  has  now  sunk  below  cost  oi 

Sroduction.  A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Scandinavia  to  reduce  pro- 
uction  by  30  per  cent  for  three  or  six  months.  All  Norwegian  mills 
have  agreed  to  this  and  more  than  half  the  Swedish  mills.  They  are, 
however,  waiting  for  more  complete  unanimity  before  putting  this 
plan  into  operation.  In  the  meantime  several  mills  will  shut  down 
for  a  month  or  more  on  their  own  account  without  waitiag  until  the 
pulp  associations  have  come  to  a  decision.  It  is  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  during  next  year  the  supply  will  adjustitself  to  the  demand, 
but  in  the  meantime  for  financial  reasons  there  are  stocks  which  will 
be  going  cheap.  If  you  could  take  200  or  300  tons  for  this  year,  we 
couldprobably  make  vou  a  special  offer.  , 

"We  have  dispatched  to  you  a  sample  of  our  G  pulp,  and  we 
have  to-day  sent  you  a  further  sample  of  our  T  pulp.  You  have 
already  a  sample  of  the  HX.  These  three  brands  all  run  much  the 
same  and  are  popular  in  this  country  as  being  easy  bleaching  suit- 
able for  printings.  From  one  or  other  of  these  mills  we  could  pos- 
sibly supply  you  with  cheap  lots  for  this  year.  We  can  not  quote 
at  present  until  we  know  that  you  will  be  open,  but  on  hearing  from 
you  we  would  lay  an  offer  before  you. 
"  Respectfully,  yours, 

"  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright,  President,^ 


Boston,  Novemher  20^  1908, 
To  the  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation are  advocating  and  are  going  to  present  to  you  on  the  21st 
instant  their  views  as  to  raising  the  duty  on  imported  pulps  from 
Europe  to  100  per  cent. 

We  are  members  of  the  above  association,  but  we  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  any  such  change  in  the  tariff. 

We  are  not  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  are  obli^d  to  buy  all  of  our 
pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  our  paper,  and  while  we  buy  more  or 
less  of  it  made  in  this  countrv  as  well  as  in  Canada  we  still  buy  a  large 
quantity  from  Germany  and  Sweden,  for  the  reason  that  the  quality 
of  our  paper  demands  in  some  instances  a  better  grade  of  pulp  than 
can  be  made  in  this  country.  We  have  never  vet  seen  pulp  maae  here 
of  as  good  quality  as  that  made  abroad,  and  while  there  are  a  few 
mills  here  that  i5f  they  exerted  themselves  could  manufacture  this 
quality,  they  would  not  make  enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  this 
grade,  and  if  the  duty  were  raised  100  per  cent  on  the  foreign  pulp 
they  could  make  their  prices  exorbitant.  Many  of  the  mills  in  this 
country  make  their  own  pulp  and  their  own  paper  together,  and  have 
some  pulp  for  sale,  and  a  raise  in  the  duty  to  this  figjure  would  benefit 
them  very  materially,  but  it  would  be  a  distinct  detriment  to  the  mills 
like  ourselves  who  are  obliged  to  buy  pulp  in  the  foreign  market,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  paper  so  made  in  this  country  is  made  by 
mills  situated  in  similar  circumstances  as  ourselves. 

We  trust  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the  way  of  an  increase  of 
duty  on  European  pulps. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Monadnock  Paper  Mills, 

A.  J.  Pierce,  President, 
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Boston,  November  20^  1908. 
Mr.  Sebeno  Payne, 

Chairm/jm,  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Deab  Sir:  This  company  is  opposed  to  any  increase  of  duty  on 
wood  pulp  for  the  following  reasons: 

Our  nml  is  situated  near  this  city  and  produces  about  30  tons  of 
hiffh-grade  paper  per  day.  We  buy  all  of  our  wood  fiber,  not  being 
able  to  manufacture  it,  owing  to  the  location  of  our  mill.  The  low 
grades  are  almost  entirely  of  domestic  production,  but  many  of  the 
Higher  grades  of  foreign  sulphite  fiber  are  of  superior  quality  to  any 
made  in  this  country,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  compelled  to  use 
them  in  order  to  obtain  certain  desired  traits  in  our  papers. 

We  are  content  with  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp,  and  believe 
that  it  is  probably  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  pulp 
manufacturers. 

We  protest,  however,  against  any  increase  in  the  said  duty.  The 
majority  of  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  make  their  own  pulp, 
manufacture  the  larger  part  of  their  pulp  into  paper,  and  sell  any 
surplus  which  they  mav  have.  An  examination  into  the  cost  of 
paper  making  and  into  the  price  at  which  these  mills  sell  their  paper 
will  very  (quickly  show  at  what  value  they  take  their  own  pulp  when 

Eut  to  their  own  uses,  and  tend  to  confirm  our  belief  that  they  already 
ave  ample  protection. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

TiLESTON  AND  HoLLINGSWORTH  CoMPANY, 

Geo.  F.  Child,  Treasurer. 


surpwce-coated  papers. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  November  19^  1908. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  CAMPBELL  ART  COMPANY,  OP  ELIZA- 
BETH, N.  J.,  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  CONCERNING 
TARIFF  REVISION  AS  RELATED  TO  PHOTOGELATIN  PRINTINO. 

The  photogelatin  printing  process  was  introduced  in  this  country 
about  1871,  and  whue  it  has  flourished  mightily  abroad,  especially 
in  Germany,  it  has  never  secured  in  this  country  the  place  which  it 
is  entitled  to  hold  as  the  best  process  for  the  reproduction  of  art  pic- 
tures and  kindred  work,  where  fine  details  and  graduation  of  tones 
are  required. 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  the  Govermnent  Printing  Office  called 
for  bids  on  nearly  3,000,000  photogelatin  prints  as  illustrations  for 
an  important  publication  where  the  above-mentioned  qualities  are 
absolutely  required.  There  are  not  three  photogelatin  plants  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  turning  out  this  work  within  the  desired 
time,  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek — the  low  duty  on  foreign 
photogelatin  work  and  the  tremendous  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  tell  the  story. 

No  photogelatin  power  presses  are  made  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  to  pay  a  45  per  cent  dut}"  on  such  a  machine.    The  finished 
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product  of  a  photogelatin  press  in  the  form  of  post  cards  come  in 
under  the  customs  tariff  as  printed  matter,  on  wnich  a  duty  of  but 
25  per  cent  is  imposed,  which  is  manifestly  unfair  and  a  discrimina- 
tion in  fayor  of  foreign  capital  and  labor.  I  find  no  fault  with  t^e 
45  per  cent  duty  on  the  press,  but  I  submit  that  the  duty  on  thie 
finished  product  should,  to  say  the  least,  be  no  less.  I  speak  of  post 
cards  because  they  represent  the  largest  single  item  of  imported 
gelatin  work  .  ^ 

I  think  I  am  within  the  truth  in  stating  that  two  years  ago  more 
than  75,000,000  photo-gelatin  post  cards  were  imported.  I  have  not 
the  data  regarding  last  year.  I'ractically  none  of  this  work  was  done 
here,  although  we  needed  it  badly  enough.  Many  of  these  cards  are 
hand  colored,  but  come  in  under  the  same  25  per  cent  duty,  which  is 
a  still  harder  proposition  for^the  manufacturer  here  as  it  involves 
more  cheap  labor,  not  to  mention  the  very  prevalent  impression  that 
some  of  tnese  hand-colored  cards  come  in  at  certain  ports  of  entry 
under  the  classification  of  "  lithographs,"  "  chromos,"  etc.,  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  which  would  bring  the  duty  down  to  an  absurdity  on  this 
class  of  work. 

There  is  a  large  business  in  these  cards  in  South  America,  about 
one-half  as  much  as  in  this  country,  but  under  the  present  conditions 
we  can  get  none  of  it;  the  same  is  true  of  Mexico  and  Canada.  If  we 
can  not  secure  any  part  of  this  trade,  I  submit  that  we  should  at  least 
be  protected  in  our  own  country. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  scale  of  wages  which  shows  where 
we  find  ourselves  on  the  labor  problem : 


Germany. 


I 


Perwttk, 


Fhotoirrapher.^ - — I  $8.00 

Betoucher — $5.00  to  8,00 

Platemaker '  6.00  to  8.00 

Printer - 7.00  to  9.00 

Feeders 1.50  to  2.00  i       8.00  to    6.00 

other  handUns  and  finishing  (by  women  and  srlrls) i  1.50  to  3.00  •       2.60  to    6.00 

Hand  coloring 2.00  to  4.00         8.00  to  12.00 


United  Stattt. 


Periwefc. 

£25.00 
$15.00  to  25.00 
20.00  to  30.00 
18.00  to   25.00 


Certain  features  of  this  process  call  for  skilled  labor,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  in  this  country,  and  we  are  restrained  under 
the  law  from  making  contracts  for  foreign  labor.    If  men  of  the  re- 

3uired  ability  come  here  of  their  own  accord,  the  labor  unions  imme- 
iately  get  hold  of  them  and  settle  the  wage  question  for  them  in  a 
hurry.  Any  relief,  therefore,  in  the  way  or  cheaper  labor  is  exceed- 
ingly remote. 

Concerning  the  principal  materials  entering  into  our  work,  we  find 
ourselves  in  practically  the  same  position,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show  : 


Germany. 


,  Per  pound. 

Paper $0.00 

Gelatin - '  .60 

Ink I  .50 


United 
states. 


Per  pound, 

$0.18 

$0.95  to  •1.25 

.06 
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Of  course,  if  paper  were  on  the  free  list,  that  would  be  of  great  help 
to  us.  We  do  not  ask  that,  but  do  ask  that  the  adequate  protection 
of  one  industry  shall  not  operate  as  a  disadvantage  to  us  because  we 
are  not  properly  protected. 

The  duty  on  machinery,  gelatin,  ink,  and  paper  is,  in  every  case, 
higher  than  the  duty  on  photo-gelatin  printed  matter,  and  possibly 
no  further  argument  should  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  fairness 
of  an  advance  in  duty  on  the  latter.  As  to  how  much  this  advance 
should  be,  those  whom  I  represent,  in  a  measure,  here,  differ,  as  the 
briefs  will  show,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  45  per  cent  to  a  max- 
imum of  100  per  cent.  The  Campbell  Art  Company,  for  whom  I 
speak  directly,  feels  that  a  maximum  of  75  per  cent  and  a  minimum 
of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  equitable  and  reasonable  in  view 
of  the  figures  just  given,  which  can  readily  be  authenticated,  con- 
cerning the  relative  cost  of  labor  and  material  here  and  abroad. 

On  the  basis  of  such  an  advance  it  is  probable  that  ten  presses 
would  soon  be  running  where  one  is  in  operation  to-day,  and  that 
many  hundreds  of  bom  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  "would  find 
steady  employment  where  scores  are  busy  to-day. 

I  submit  briefs  and  letters  from  the  Afbertype  Company,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  Meriden  Gravure  Company,  of  Meriden,  Conn. ;  Campbell 
Art  Company,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  The  Photogravure  and  Color 
Company,  oi  Xew  York;  Carey  Lithograph  Company,  of  Xew 
York;  ti.  Moebius,  of  Camden,  I^.  J.;  Heliotype  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Taber  Art  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  constituting 
practically  all  of  the  important  concerns  in  this  country  in  this  line 
of  work. 

We  buy  our  materials,  manufacture  our  products,  and  sell  our 
goods  in  this  country.  There  is  no  combination  among  the  people 
sn^aged  in  this  line  of  business,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  compe- 
tition between  ourselves  is  keen  enough  to  protect  the  public  so  tar 
as  prices  are  concerned.  What  we  want  and  ask  for  is  such  measure 
of  protection  as  will  keep  our  factories  running  and  our  people  em- 
ployed. We  think  that  we  are  at  least  entitled  to  as  fair  treatment 
as  is  accorded  to  others,  and  this  we  feel  we  are  not  receiving  at  the 
present  time. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Arthur  F.  Rice, 
Vice-President  Campbell  Art  Company^  Elizabeth^  y.  J, 


The  following  letters  were  filed  with  the  conunittee  by  the  Camp- 
bell Art  Company: 

123-125  Federal  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1908, 
Messrs.  Campbell  Art  Co.  (Mr.  A.  F.  Eice,  ViCE-PREsmENT) , 

Elizabeth,  N.  /. 
Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  conmiunications  of  November  12  and 
16,  I  regret  that  I  shall  be  imable  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  on 
Novemhir  21.  However,  as  you  desire  my  views  on  the  subject,  I 
will  state  that  it  appears  to  me  only  reasonable  that  the  duty  on  the 
printed  work  should  be  equal,  at  least,  to  that  imposed  on  the  photo- 
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^latin  press,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  printing 
in  this  country  as  much  more  as  possible.  As  matters  stand  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  impossible  for  jjrinters  to  compete  with  the  foreign  price  on 
photogelatin  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  endeavor  to  have 
the  duty  on  imports  of  this  nature  increased  shall  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess fairness  justifies. 

Would  be  pleased  to  receive  copy  of  the  laws. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  MOEBIUS. 


Boston,  Mass.,  Novemher  17^  1908. 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Rice,  Campbeix  Art  Co., 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favors  of  the  12th  and  16th  in  matter  of  the  duties 
on  gelatin  printing  at  hand,  and,  of  course,  writer  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  an  increase  in  tne  present  rate  on  such  work.  The  postal-card  situ- 
ation illustrates  f orcioly  the  need  of  such  increase.  We  have  figured  a 
number  of  times  on  large  orders  of  cards,  but  have  been  informed  by 
the  prospective  customer  that  our  prices  were  much  more  than  the 
ones  obtained  from  Germany.  As  this  business  has  attained  such 
large  proportions,  it  would  seem  only  right  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  workman  should  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  foreigner, 
especially  as  post  cards  can  hardly  be  classed  as  anything  else  but  a 
luxury.  The  cost  of  production,  of  course,  applies  ejjuaUy  to  other 
uses  of  the  process.  A  lot  of  work  for  special  publications  is  now 
done  abroad,  in  some  cases  apparently  paying  no  duty  whatever,  as 
writer  remembers  hearing  of  a  large  book  of  photographs  of  views 
sold  to  artists  and  architects  which  was  all  lare^e  page  illustrations 
printed  by  gelatin  process,  but  with  the  title  (a  rew  words — ^the  name 
of  the  town  or  building)  printed  in  French  or  German,  entering  the 
country  as  a  foreign-language  publication  and  therefore  free  of  duty. 

Writer  would  like  to  oe  present  at  the  hearing,  but  circumstances 
prevent.    He  wishes  you  all  success  in  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
trade,  and  if  he  finds  any  opportunity  to  help  along  the  cause,  will 
certainly  take  advantage  of  it. 
very  truly,  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  C.  Ramsay. 


New  York,  November  17, 1908. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Bice,  Vice-Presidbnt  Campbell  Art  Co., 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  16th  instant,  in 
r^ard  to  meeting  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  be  held  at 
Washington  November  21, 

Mr.  Witterman,  of  the  Albertype  Company,  in  Brooklyn,  visited 
us  and  talked  this  matter  over,  ana  we  assured  him  that  we  would  do 
our  share  in  bringing  about  the  desired  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Thanking  you  for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Caret  Lithograph  Company. 
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New  York,  November  17 y  1908. 
Campbell  Art  Company, 

Elizabethy  N.  J, 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  November  16,  wish  to 
say  that  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  join  with  ypu  in  your  effort 
to  revise  the  present  tariff  on  pictures,  but  the  time  is  so  short  that  I 
do  not  think  1  can  arrange  to  go  to  Washington  on  Saturday. 

Of  course  we  are  more  interested  in  the  duty  on  photogravure 
plates  and  prints.  One  trouble  is  that  our  fine  work  has  to  be  printed 
on  imported  paper,  on  which  there  is  a  heavy  duty.  This  places  us  at 
a  disadvantage  with  the  foreign  houses,  because  they  pet  the  raper 
much  cheaper ;  and  with  a  small  duty  on  the  prints  makes  it  difficult 
for  us  to  compete  with  them. 

It  would  be  better  for  all  of  us  if  the  duty  on  fine  paper  that  can 
not  be  made  in  this  country  was  reduced  and  the  duty  on  the  i)ictures 
printed  on  this  paper  increased.  That  would  place  us  in  a  position  to 
sell  our  ^oods  in  South  America  and  Mexico. 

I  shoiud  like  to  have  an  interview  with  your  representative  who  is 
goinjg  to  Washington,  and  I  might  be  able  to  suggest  something  that 
would  be  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

The  photogelatin  printers  of  this  country  are  constantly  going 
into  competition  with  the  photogravure  houses  in  Europe. 
Yours,  truly. 

Photogravure  and  Color  Company, 
Karl  A.  Arvidson. 


MERn>EN,  Conn.,  November  18^  1908. 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Rice, 

Vice-President  Campbell  Art  Co.^  Elizabeth^  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir:  Regret  to  say  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  appear 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  21st,  and  should  be 
glad  if  you  could  represent  us,  as  well  as  yourself,  at  that  time. 

We  hold  that  the  present  tariff  on  photo-gelatin  work  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  put  us  on  an  even  footing  with  the  German  manufac- 
turers, when  the  wages  paid,  hours  worked,  and  cost  of  materials  on 
the  other  side  are  considered. 

We  also  hold  that  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  compel  us  to  pay  46 
per  cent  duty  on  machinery  for  this  process  (and  we  can  get  this 
machinery  in  no  other  way  than  by  import) ,  and  then  protect  us  on 
the  product  of  the  machinery  by  only  35  per  cent  or  less. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Mertoen  Gravurb  Company, 
J.  F.  Allen,  Treasarer. 


Chicago,  November  16^  1908. 
Campbell  Art  Company, 

Elizabeth^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  letter  of  November  12,  which  was  for- 
warded from  our  old  address. 
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The  tariff  relative  to  the  photoffelatin  industry  is,  as  you  say,  mani- 
festly unjust  and  we  are  cordially  in  sympathy  with  any  movement 
which  has  in  view  a  readjustment  of  this  matter. 

Considering  the  impossibility  of  American  photogelatin  firms  of 
competing  with  European  firms  under  the  present  tariff,  we  should 
suggest  that  the  j)resses  come  in  free  and  that  a  duty  of  100  per  cent 
or  more  on  the  finished  product  would  be  putting  us  on  a  more  equita- 
ble plane  of  competition. 

Thank  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  important  subject  and 
for  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  the  matter. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Western  Photogravuhe  Company, 
Jos.  ScHOENiNGER,  President. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  17, 1908. 
Mr.  Wm.  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  of  the  Comndttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Mouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  photogelatin-printing  business  has  been  established 
in  the  United  States  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  has  remained 
diminutive  in  comparison  with  the  extent  it  has  now  acquired  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany. 

The  printing  by  this  process  is  slow  and  greatly  subject  to  the  in- 
fluences of  weather  and  temperature.    The  cost  oi  labor  therefore  is 
lareer  proportionately  than  that  of  other  printing  methods. 
The  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  our  branch  are  on  the  average : 


steam  printer 

Plate  maker 

Beproductlon  photographer 

Photographic  retoucher 


United  Statee. 


$20.00  to  $26.00 
25.00  to  85.00 
20.00  to  86.00 
16.00  to    24.00 


Germany. 


17.00  to  $9.00 
7.00  to  8.00 
7.00  to  8.76 
6.00  to   7.00 


Bents  and  other  business  expenses  show  a  similar  proportion. 
Paper  and  cardboard  of  American  manufacture  cost  two  to  three 
times  the  German  prices  for  equal  grades. 

A  great  contributor  to  the  rise  or  the  photogelatin  printing  in  Ger- 
many of  late  years  has  been  the  growth  of  the  illustrated  post  card. 
The  production  of  the  American  view  and  art  post  card  has  almost 
been  monopolized  by  German  manufacturers,  whose  agents  here  pick 
up  the  views  of  every  city,  village,  and  crossroad,  of  every  scene,  of 
any  advertising  subject,  and  send  it  to  Germany  to  have  600, 1,000,  or 
more  post  cards  made  of  a  subject.  Not  that  we  could  not  make  an 
equally  good  article,  but  the  German  manufacturer  can  produce  the 
1,000  plain  gelatin  post  cards  for  1\  marks,  or  $1.80,  while  we  can  not 
produce  the  1,000  under  $5  or  $6. 

The  imported  gelatin  post  card  comes  under  the  customs  tariff 
schedule  of  printed  matter  and  pays  25  per  cent  duty. 

We  hand  color  many  gelatin  post  cards  of  our  own  make,  giving 
thereby  employment  to  3  artists  and  15  girls. 

The  importer  also  brings  over  many  hand-colored  post  cards,  omits 
the  designation  ^^  hand  colored,"  and  is  enabled  thereby  at  some  ports 
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of  entry  to  pass  them  as  lithographs  between  eight  one-thousandths 
and  twenty  one-thousandths  ot  an  inch  in  thiclniess  at  5  cents  per 
pound. 

The  majority  of  colored  post  cards  are  lithographs  or  chromo- 
litho,  and  pavss  at  the  same  I'ate  of  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  equal 
to  about  76  cents  per  1,000  post  cards. 

Here  exists  a  flagrant  discrimination  against  the  American  manu- 
facturer. Compare  f.  i.  the  tariff  schedule:  Lithographic  ci^ar 
labels  in  less  than  eight  colors,  20  cents  per  pound;  lithograjmic 
cifflir  labels  in  eight  or  more  colors,  30  cents  per  pound. 

Tl\e  German-made  colored  post  cards  vary  between  six  and  ten 
colors  and  pay  only  5  cents  per  pound  duty,  while  they  are  printed 
on  the  same  lithographic  presses  as  the  cigar  labels,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  great  minority  of  gelatine  hand-colored  make. 

Holiday  cards,  calenciars,  booklets,  advertising  cards,  han^rs, 
novelties,  and  pictures  of  many  kinds  share  in  the  same  discrimina- 
tion. Post  cards,  being  of  recent  growth,  have  not  before  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Confess.  They  are  more  commercial  than  edu- 
cational, are  largely  used  for  advertising  towns,  resorts,  real  estate, 
and  any  kind  of  mercantile  enterprise. 

Well  might  the  domestic  manufacturer  receive  his  fair  share  of 
this  trade,  mstead  of  four-fifths  of  post  cards  being  imported. 

The  unlimited  cheapening  of  the  article  through  foreign  competi- 
tion can  not  be  said  to  have  made  it  more  lucrative  to  the  retail  trade, 
but  has  tended  to  depreciate  it  in  the  public  estimation. 

By  the  official  report  on  the  connnerce  of  the  United  States,  there 
were  imported  under  the  head  of  ''  Books,  music,  engravings,  etch- 
ings, photographs,  and  other  printed  matter,"  in  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1905,  free,  $2,609,181;  dutiable,  $1,980,677;  1906,  free. 
$3,000,326:  dutiable,  $2,599,622;  1907,  free,  $3,379,182;  dutiable, 
$3,072,127. 

The  European  apprentice  systems  further  contribute  to  the  low 
cost  of  foreign  labor,  while  here  we  do  not  have  any  unpaid  labor. 

Many  smaller  importations  of  post  cards,  fancy  cards,  other  printed 
matter,  photographs,  and  engravings  come  by  mail  cheaply  and 
quickly,  thus  further  diminishing  the  chances  of  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer. 

The  photographer,  as  a  rule,  can  not  afford  to  copyright  his  scenic 
views,  lior  does  the  law  ultimately  protect  him,  accordmg  to  recent 
decisions  of  the  United  States  courts.  The  photographer's  views, 
therefore,  are  the  prey  of  the  foreigner's  agent.  Example:  We  in- 
struct our  traveling  photographer  to  photograph  for  us  certain 
scenes  in  Oregon  or  Texas.  He  does  it  at  great  expense.  We  publish 
the  views  in  the  form  of  post  cards  or  a  souvenir  book  or  a  calendar. 
The  foreigner,  through  his  alert  helpmate  here,  buys  the  finished  arti- 
cle for  a  few  cents  and  sends  it  to  Europe  for  copying.  In  a  short 
while  our  market,  local  or  general,  becomes  flooded  with  cheap  copies. 
The  domestic  manufacturer  may  then  turn  his  wits  to  new  fields,  but 
the  mail  offers  such  easy  facilities  to  the  copyists  here  and  abroad  that 
to-day  the  American  lithographers  and  kindred  trades  have  resigned 
themselves  to  the  conclusion  that  post  cards  and  similar  articles  belong 
to  the  foreigner. 

The  Alberttpe  Company. 
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Bbooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  18^  1908. 

I,  Walther  Hoeschel,  married  and  residing  at  179  Thirteenth  avenue^ 
Astoria,  Queens  County,  State  of  New  York,  and  working  as  a  photo- 
fljraphic  retoucher  with  the  Albertype  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  previously  with  Stengel  A  Co., 
photogelatin  printers,  Dresden  and  Berlin,  Oermany,  two  years, 
testifjr  from  my  own  knowledge  that  in  Oermany,  in  the  photogelatin 
printmg  line,  a  first-class  photographer  earns  20  to  35  marks  a  week 
($5  to  $8.75)  ;  retoucher  earns  18  to  25  marks  a  week  ($4.50  to  $6>  ; 
apprentices,  some  nothing,  others  earn  2  to  4  marks  a  week  (50  cents 
to$l). 

In  every  branch  of  the  business  apprentices  are  engaged,  almost 
one  to  every  workman.    Girls  feed  the  power  presses. 

To  this  statement  I  subscribe  my  name, 

Walther  Hoeschel. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  liefore  me  this  18th  day  of  November, 
1908. 

[seal.]  Henry  Stubinq, 

Notary  Piihlic^  Kings  Cownty^  N,  T, 


New  York,  November  19, 1908. 
Mr.  W.  K.  Payne, 

Olerk  of  the  Com/mittee  07i  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  have  been  advised  that  a  hearing  re^rding  tariff 
schedule  covering  papers,  books,  etc.,  will  be  held  next  Saturday,  and 
&at  the  subject  of  pnotogelatin  printing  will  be  heard  in  connection 
with  this  schedule.  As  figures  and  other  data  pertaining  to  this 
subject  have  undoubtedly  been  submitted  by  other  parties,  we  will, 
in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  refrain  from  stating  same,  but  we  wish 
to  submit  this  undeniable  fact : 

American  eflPorts  and  American  capital  have  created  a  demand  for 
gelatin  printing  in  this  country,  a  demand  which  is  constantly  in- 
creasing through  our  work,  while  European  establishments,  prin- 
cipally German,  are  getting  the  results.  Large  contracts  for  postal 
cards,  art  subjects,  etc.,  are  continually  placed  on  the  other  side  and 
executed,  and  this  is  not  done  for  reasons  of  superior  workmanship, 
but  simply  on  account  of  our  inability  of  competing  with  foreign 
quotations. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Carey   Lithograph  Company. 

Peter  J.  Carey,  President 


dbcalcomania,  or  lithographic  transfers. 

New  York  City,  November  18, 1908. 
The  Honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  importers  and  dealers  of  decalco- 
mania,  or  lithographic  transfers,  we  herewith  beg  to  present  our 
views  on  the  rate  of  duty  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  as 
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to  the  classification  for  duty  purposes  under  the  tariff  to  be  pro- 
mulgated. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  tariff  history  of  this  merchandise  may  be 
instructive  in  the  light  of  argument,  pro  and  con,  which  will  be 
advanced  on  this  subject  by  your  committee. 

Ever  since  the  decalcomania,  or  lithographic  prints,  were  intro- 
duced into  this  country  for  the  decoration  of  china  and  earthen  ware, 
as  well  as  numerous  other  materials,  these  lithographic  prints  have 
been  properly  classified  under  paragraph  400  of  the  Din^ley  tariff 
and  previously  under  the  Wilson  tariff  as  lithographic  prints  from 
stone,  zinc,  alluminum,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  pound,  net 
weiglit.  This  rate  was  the  subject  of  a  distinct  understanding  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  dealers  on  these  goods  at  the  time  the 
£  resent  tariff  was  being  framed,  as  per  evidence  before  the  Ways  and 
[cans  Committee.  These  decalcomania,  or  transfer  pictures,  are 
known  throughout  the  trade  as  lithographic  prints,  and  manufac- 
turers of  these  decalcomania  in  Europe  style  their  firms  as  litho- 
graphic establishments. 

Decalcomania  is  a  form  of  a  lithographic  print  now  used  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  decoration  of  pottery  and  other  materials  the  world 
over,  'fhe  name  decalcomania  does  not  indicate  the  real  difference 
in  any  essential  feature  from  the  term  "  lithographic  print,"  and  the 
only  difference  between  decalcomania  and  the  common  lithographic 
prints  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  decalcomania  is  printed  on  ^mmed 
paper,  so  that  it  may  readily  transfer  from  the  sheet  on  which  it  is 
prmted  to  some  other  object.  It  may  be  said  right  here  that  this 
gummed  paper  is  not  a  surface-coatea  paper,  neither  in  a  technical 
nor  commercial  sense^  because  a  surface-coated  paper  has  a  permanent 
surface  coating,  while  the  gummed  paper  which  is  used  for  the 
decalcomania  has  the  gum  coating  only  for  the  purpose  of  transfer- 
ring the  lithographic  print  thereon  upon  the  object,  as  aforesaid. 

Before  the  adaptation  of  decalcomania  to  pottery  decoration  pot- 
tery was  decorated  with  so-called  "  printed  and  fiUed-in  "  patterns, 
i.  e.,  the  outline  of  a  pattern  was  engraved  on  a  copper  plate  and  from 
same,  with  the  aid  of  printing  paper,  transferred  upon  the  ware, 
jind  colors  were  then  applied  to  this  outline  or  design  by  a  brush  in 
the  hands  of  a  workman.  This  process  has  become  obsolete  since  the 
introduction  of  decalcomania.  The  colors  are  now  all  printed  and 
the  pattern  made  complete  in  all  colors  on  the  paper,  and  from  this 
paper  the  pattern  is  transferred  by  one  process  to  the  ware.  This 
leauces  to  a  considerable  extent  the  cost  of  hand  labor  required  in 
pottery  decoration,  and  since  hand  labor  is  and  always  has  been 
much  more  expensive,  and  skilled  labor  particularly  so  much  harder 
to  obtain  in  America  than  in  those  European  countries  where  pot- 
tery has  been  made  for  many  years,  it  was  decalcomania  which  has 
placed  the  American  potter  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  im- 
ported foreign  goods. 

From  the  time  when  potterv  was  decorated  in  this  country  until 
1899  or  1900,  the  above-descriLed  process  of  printing  and  filling  in 
by  hand  with  colors  was  the  only  method  of  decorating  used  by  the 
American  potter,  and  all  the  materials,  as  printing  paper  and  cera- 
mic colors,  necessary  for  the  decorating,  were  imported.  By  adapt- 
ing decalcomania  and  importing  same  from  Europe,  the  potter  is 
practically  importing  the  same  materials  which  he  formerly  im- 
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ported,  eliminating  the  high  cost  for  skilled  labor,  and  thus  enabling 
him  to  compete  against  foreign  importers  of  china,  not  to  speak  at 
all  of  the  higher  artistic  standard  of  decalcomania  compared  with 

? Tinted  and  fiUed-in  patterns.  At  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was 
ormulated  there  were  decalcomania  transfers  imported  from  Europe, 
but  only  for  use  on  other  materials,  not  on  j)otter3\  Therefore 
ceramic  decalcomanias  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in  that  bill.  It 
was  only  about  1900  that  the  use  of  decalcomania  became  quite  gen- 
eral with  the  potters,  and  since  then  it  has  become  almost  a  universal 
process  of  applied  colors  in  pottery  decoration.  With  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  pottery  industry,  the  importations  or  decal- 
comania grew  readily,  and  for  some  years  there  was  no  question 
raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  classifying  it  as  lithographic  prints 
under  paragraph  400.  When  decalccJmanias  were  first  used  by  the 
potters,  there  was  absolutely  no  manufacturer  in  tliis  country,  but 
there  were  a  large  number  of  such  establishments  in  England,  France, 
9nd  Germany  employing  a  large  corps  of  artists  in  designing  their 
patterns,  and  the  work  of  these  artists  was  therefore  made  available 
for  the  iise  of  the  American  potters.  Naturally  decalcomania  took 
the  place  of  the  raw  materials  the  potter  had  previously  imported  in 
the  form  of  pigments,  colors,  and  printing  paper. 

Now,  if  this  material  had  been  specifically  mentioned  along  with 
lithographic  prints  in  paragraph  400,  no  question  would  or  could 
ever  nave  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  classification;  but 
because  decalcomania  is  nowhere  mentioned,  the  opportunity  was 
given  to  the  American  lithographers  who  later  began  to  manufacture 
this  material,  to  raise  a  technical  question  and  to  seek  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  decalcomania  under  some  schedule  paying  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  lithographic  prints.  Repeated  eflPorts  have  b^n  made, 
particularly  hy  one  domestic  manufacturer  of  decalcomania,  to  have 
these  reclassified,  first,  as  cigar  labels;  second,  as  manufactures  of 
metal  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  third,  as  manufactures  of  paper  at 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  fourth,  as  surface-coated  paper  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  3  cents  per  pound,  and  this  is  the  present 
rate  of  duty  assessed  on  these  goods.  The  higher  rate  of  duty  was 
sought  by  the  above-mentioned  domestic  manufacturer  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  repeatedly  and  in  many  cases  been  able  to  sell  his 
goods  at  a  lower  price  than  the  imported  article  could  be  offered.  It 
IS  a  notorious  fact,  and  the  leading  American  pottery  manufacturers 
will  offer  testimony  to  the  effect,  that  the  American  manufacturers  of 
the  decalcomania  do  not  and  can  not  obtain  as  high  a  price  for  their 
decalcomania  as  the  foreign  importers  on  an  average,  for  the  reason 
that  the  American  decalcomanias  have  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  cheap  lines  and  to  copies  of  the  foreign  designs.  In 
decalcomania,  as  in  every  other  line  of  applied  art  work,  originality 
commands  a  price. 

While  no  aoubt  it  would  be  possible  to  have  produced  a  limited 
number  of  original  designs  in  this  country,  yet  there  is  by  no  means 
available  here  the  great  body  of  artists  who  are  seeking  commercial 
einployment  in  Europe. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  all  instances  where 
the  domestic  manufacturer  offers  his  goods  at  a  lower  figure  than  we 
have  been  able  to  sell  them  and  where  his  decorations  have  been 
copies  of  our  patterns,  the  importers  and  dealers  in  these  goods  were 
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subjected  to  a  very  severe  loss,  because  the  importers  had  to  pay 
the  European  manufacturers  for  all  the  expense  connected  with  the 
creation  of  these  decorations. 

As  above  stated,  these  decalcomanias  are  lithographic  prints  and 
nothing  but  lithographic  prints  and  can  not  be  considered  as  any- 
thing 3se,  and  in  support  of  this  contention  we  beg  to  refer  to  the 
following  Treasury  and  Appraisers'  decisions: 

Treasury  decision  24748;  Treasury  decision  25312,  paragraph  I486: 
Treasury  decision  25385,  paragraph  1868;  Treasury  decision  25482. 
paragraph  2353;  Treasury  decision  24827;  Treasury  decision  1765; 
General  Appraisers  3700 ;  Treasury  decision  17669 ;  Treasury  decision 
17897;  Treasury  decision  25863;  General  Appraisers  5873;' Treasury 
decision  25676,  paragraph  3723;  General  Appraisers  5445;  Treasury 
decision  25848 ;  General  Appraisers  5459 — 

And  therefore  claim  and  maintain  that  the  present  reclassification  of 
lithographic  transfers  as  surface-coated  paper  is  erroneous  and  abso- 
lutely misleading. 

Surface-coated  paper  is  a  material  produced  from  ordinary  mill 
paper  and  covered  with  coloring  matter  intended  to  remain  perma- 
nent on  the  paper,  and  is  used  for  binding,  covering,  and  general 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  term  ''  surface-coated  paper "  is 
never  used  to  apply  to  lithographic  work,  as  the  application  of  color 
is  not  obtained  by  means  of  a  lithographic  stone. 

This  reclassification  obtained  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  was 
based  upon  a  court  decision  rendered  in  the  absence  of  any  contesting 
testimony,  in  the  absence  of  the  importing  interests,  no  evidence 
having  been  furnished  by  the  importers.  At  the  hearings  before  the 
Boaraof  General  Appraisers  no  witness  produced  by  the  Government 
had  other  than  a  ''  general  knowledge  "  of  what  a  decalcomania  was. 
with  one  exception — the  treasurer  of  the  American  Lithographic 
Company,  who  stated,  speaking  from  forty  years'  experience,  that 
"  decalcomania  process  is  a  lithographic  process  entirel)%  although 
the  prints  are  generally  known  as  decalcomanias." 

We  importers  are  confident  that  if  we  would  have  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  proceedings  before  the  court  in  Philadelphia  and  if  we 
would  have  offered  our  testimony,  that  the  decision  of  the  court 
would  have  been  to  the  effect  that  decalcomanias  are  lithographic 
prints;  however,  we  are  contemplating  an  apical  to  a  higher  court, 
but  since  a  new  tariff  bill  appeared  inmiinent,  we  decided  to  let  the 
matter  stand  until  we  could  submit  our  side  of  the  case  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

"  Surface-coated  paper  "  and  "  decalcomania,"  both  articles  have  a 
well-defined  commercial  meaning.  Decisions  of  the  court  have  been 
uniform  in  holding  as  a  settled  rule  of  construction  of  revenue  laws 
that  the  duty  to  be  imposed  on  an  article  is  according  to  the  designa- 
tion of  such  an  article  as  understood  and  known  in  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  not  with  reference  to  the  materials  of  which 
it  may  be  composed  or  to  the  use  to  which  it  may  subsequently  be  put. 

As  said  above,  these  decalcomanias  are  lithographic  prints  from  stone, 
which  can  be  proven  beyond  doubt  by  explaining  the  method  of 
manufacture,  the  process  being  identically  the  same  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lithographic  prints  provided  for  in  paragraph  400,  as  the 
following  will  illustrate: 
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The  intended  floral  or  figure  designs  are  first  produced  by  aHists 
in  the  form  of  a  water-color  sketch ;  this  sketch  is  then  turned  over 
to  the  lithoffrapher,  who,  following  the  general  lithographic  process, 
will  make  the  arawmgs  provided  for  each  color  on  lithographic  stone. 
When  all  the  drawings  are  completed,  the  stones  are  etched  in  the 
same  manner  as  applied  to  all  lithographic  processes  and  then  from 
the  stones  so  prepared  impressions  are  taken  and  are  transferred  to 
large  lithographic  stones,  which  are  used  in  the  lithographic  press 
for  printing.  The  process  of  printing  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  proc- 
ess used  for  printing  every  lithographic  picture,  and  the  same 
machines  are  used  here  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

We  submit  samples  showing  the  procedure  which  is  followed  in  the 
manufacture  of  those  prints  in  the  different  stages  of  color  applica- 
tion, and  we  also  submit  samples  of  lithographic  prints  and  decalco- 
manias  showing  the  same  design.  Both  are  printed  from  the  same 
stone.    The  litnographic  print  or  chromo  is  printed  with  ordinary 

Erinting  colors,  while  decalcomania  is  printed  with  ceramic  colors, 
ut  they  are  both  printed  from  the  same  stone,  and  neither  technically 
nor  commercially  is  there  any  difference  between  the  two  lithographic 
prints. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  we  think  that  there  can  not  be 
any  doubt  that  decalcomanias  are  litho^aphic  prints  and  should  be 
assessed  as  such  when  imported,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  importers 
and  dealers  in  decalcomania  to  have  these  goods  specifically  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  lithographic  prints,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  in 
the  future,  disputes  as  to  the  classification  of  these  goods,  which  dis- 
putes not  only  handicap  the  importers,  but  which  have  proven  a  seri- 
ous drawback  to  the  consumers  of  our  ^oods,  mainly  the  American 
potters,  who  are  the  principal  users  of  this  raw  material. 

While  we  admit  the  contention  that  the  domestic  producer  should 
be  protected  as  far  as  possible,  the  American  potters  have  always 
looked,  and  are  now  looking,  to  the  importers  for  their  decorations, 
for  the  reason  of  their  variety  and  their  artistic  conception  and  being 
the  outcome  of  the  combined  talents  in  Europe  of  artists  employed  by 
the  European  decalcomania  manufacturers  and  in  the  foremost  Euro- 
pean china  factories.  The  ideas  and  suggestions  offered  by  these 
foreign  artists  have  enabled  the  importers  or  foreign  decalcomanias  to 
give  to  American  potters  the  immediate  benefit  of  European  talent 
and  art  for  application  on  their  own  wares,  thus  enabling  the  Ameri- 
can potter  to  enter  into  immediate  competition  with  tne  imported 
article.  Should  these  decorations  be  excluded  in  the  future  by  reason 
of  an  excessive  tariff,  it  will  mean  a  severe  setback  for  the  American 
potters,  as  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
product,  and  any  increase  in  duty  on  the  decalcomania,  which  increase 
would  immediately  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  domestic  article,  would  reduce  the  protection  of  staple 
productions  in  the  pottery  line,  for  which  there  is  a  most  popular  de- 
mand. Such  an  increase  m  duty  on  decalcomania  would  anord  greater 
advantages  for  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  thus  defeating  the 
principle  of  protection  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  small  indus- 
try, employing  at  the  utmost  100  people,  at  the  expense  of  cripplini 
an  industry  emploving  25,000  people  and  involving  a  yearly  output  o 
about  $18,000,000." 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  conditions  for  some  years 
past  have  been  adverse  to  the  American  pottery  industry.  It  has 
been  confronted  by  conditions  in  foreign  competition  that  were  not 
foreseen  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  to  use  foreign  decalcomania  transfers,  thus  greatly  im- 
proving the  style  and  variety  of  his  decorations,  is  the  only  important 
thing  that  has  kept  him  m  the  market  with  comparative  success 
against  a  most  vigorous  and  aggressive  foreign  competition. 

Just  at  this  time  the  American  potters  are  entering  into  a  new 
field,  developing  their  goods  technically  and  artisticalfy  by  making 
translucent  wares,  eaual  in  quality  to  the  European  china,  and 
furthermore  by  producing  fancy  specialties  besides  the  <x>mmoh 
staple  goods.  It  is  imperative  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
American  potters  that  their  future  goods  are  decorated  as  perfectly 
and  artistically  as  the  European  goods,  and  in  order  to  do  so  the 
American  potter  absolutely  needs  the  foreign  decalcomanias,  made 
by  the  same  artist  who  produces  the  decorations  for  the  European 
china  factories.  No  greater  hindrance  could  be  thrown  in  his  wajr  to 
the  front  than  by  laying  a  prohibitively  high  duty  on  the  most  im- 
portant raw  material  which  he  uses  to-day. 

The  foregoing,  perhaps,  represents  the  sentimental  reasons  why 
decalcomania  transfers  should  be  brought  in  under  a  favorable  duty 
regarding  them  as  an  essential  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  ot 
American  pottery,  but  aside  from  this,  decalcomania  is  in  the  strictest 
technical  sense  a  lithographic  print,  and  altogether  aside  from  any 
interest  the  American  potter  may  have  in  this  subject,  it  is  entirely 
consistent  and  proper  that  decalcomania  transfers  and  lithographic 
prints  should  be  assessed  an  identical  duty. 

Therefore  in  conclusion  of  the  above  we  respectfully  beg  to  submit 
our  argument,  resting  briefly  upon  the  two  tacts:  First,  a  printing 
from  a  lithographic  stone  can  be  nothing  but  a  lithographic  print, 
no  matter  to  what  purposes  that  printing  may  be  applied  subse- 
quently to  the  impressions  being  taken  upon  some  yieldmg  surface; 
second,  these  lithogi'aphic  ])rints  are  the  most  important  and  essential 
raw  material  used  solely  by  the  .Vnierican  pottery  manufacturers,  and 
as  such  should  receive  a  favorable  consideration  when  embodied  in  a 
new  tariff  act. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  C()>rMmEE  ok  Importers  and  Manufactukers 

OF  Decalcomania  Transfers. 
Ceramic  Transfer  Co.. 

r?i  Washington  Place^  Neio  York. 

KUDOLF  GaERTNER, 

209  Broadway^  Nav  York. 
TiiE  Palm  Bros.  Co., 
Otto  I^alm,  Jr..  Pnf<ident, 

I'fS  Ch<fmh<r.s  St:,  Xcw  York. 
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BOOKS. 


St.  Louis,  November  19^  1908. 
To  the  Honorable  Committee  for  Bevision  of  the  Tariff. 

Sesfected  Sirs  :  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  in  your  work  of 
revising  the  tariff  rates  for  the  various  import  articles  your  atten- 
tion will  have  been  attracted  to  the  fact  that  books  published  in  a 
foreign  country  in  a  language  other  than  English  pass  our  custom- 
house duty  free.  Even  upon  the  risk  of  doing  something  that  might 
be  adjudged  superfluous  by  you,  we  desire  to  respectfufly  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact  anew,  at  the  same  time  begging  leave  to  po- 
litely suggest  to  your  honored  committee  that  this  practice  is  hardly 
in  conformity  with  our  principles  of  protection.  It  is  true  many 
of  the  books  printed  in  a  f oreim  language  in  a  foreign  country  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  their  production  does  not  collide  with  any  pre- 
rogatives of  American  labor,  inasmuch  as  the  demand  in  this  coim- 
try  for  such  books  would  be  too  small  for  any  American  publisher 
to  feel  encouraged  in  the  undertaking  of  their  publication,  but  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  American  publishers  whose  peculiarity  of  business 
or  trade  gives  them  more  or  less  work  in  forei^  languages  designed 
for  home  consumption  will,  under  the  prevailing  conditions,  find  it 
decidedly  to  their  individual  advantage  to  farm  out  such  work  in 
Europe,  thus  taking  away  from  American  labor  what  legitimately 
belongs  here. 

We  respectfully  hold  that  the  customs  office  should  make  a  dis- 
tinctidh  between  books  published  in  foreign  countries  for  foreign 
markets  and  only  sporadically  introduced  into  this  country  by  im- 
porters and  books  published  in  foreign  countries  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  marketing  them  in  this  country — in  fact,  made  in  Europe 
for  American  publishers  and  bearing  the  American  publishers'  im- 
print on  their  title-pages. 

Without  undertaking  to  make  definite  suggestions  to  you  as  to  a 
rate  to  be  applied  or  as  to  exact  demarcation  between  the  one  class 
and  the  other,  we  simply  desire  to  submit  this  to  your  attentive  con- 
sideration as  we  know  from  personal  experience  that  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  such  productions  are  brought  into  this  country  duty 
free,  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  produced  here  and  would 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  American  labor,  although  the  publish- 
ers in  that  event  might  be  obliged  to  place  a  higher  market  price  on 
such  goods  if  produced  in  this  country. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  are, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Concordia  Publishing  House, 
E.  Seuel,  General  Agent. 
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PRESS   BOARDS. 

To  Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  the  following  facts  to  lay  before  you  and  the 
conunittee  in  reference  to  the  higher  grades  of  press  boards : 

The  present  duty  on  the  lower  grades  is  ample,  but  on  the  high» 
grades  it  is  inadequate. 

The  high-grade  press  boards  are  known  in  the  American  market 
as  press  board,  press  paper,  and  sometimes  as  Fuller's  boards.  Ib 
the  European  market  they  are  often  simply  called  cardboard  or  press 
cardboard. 

This  product  does  not  appear  in  the  present  schedule.  It  is  com- 
nxonly  mcluded  under  miscellaneous  paper  products  like  boards  or 
cardboards,  but  it  is  an  entirely  different  manufacture.  Cardboards 
are  made  largely  from  a  waste  product  or  from  wood  pulp.  Press 
boards  of  these  higher  grades  are  made  entirely  from  the  oest  kind 
of  new  rags,  and  are  finished  by  continuous,  long,  and  repeated 
rolling  and  by  friction  surface  burnishing,  which  consolidates  and 
highly  surface-finishes  it,  so  that  it  is  a  radically  different  article 
from  the  common  wood,  straw,  or  binder's  board.  The  price  per 
ton  often  rises  to  $400,  according  to  the  labor  spent  in  the  rolhng 
and  surface-finishing. 

Present  laic^  see  schedule  M,  paragraph  407. 

Change  desired:  On  the  higher  grades,  selling  from  8i  cente  to  20 
cents  per  pound,  35  per  cent  to  70  per  cert. 

Reasons  therefor:  These  high-grade  press  boards  are  manufactured 
from  rags,  and  not  at  all  from  wood  pulp  or  waste  papers. 

Amount  of  product  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  about  6,000 
tons  per  year  on  all  grades. 

Price  of  high  grades  of  press  board  as  sold  in  the  market  is  Si  to  20 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  quality. 

Product  used  for  what  purpose :  Finishing  textile  goods,  especially 
silks,  woolens,  and  knit  goods. 

Number  of  persons  interested  in  the  industry  are  estimated  at  about 
250. 

Percentage  of  labor  to  cost  of  material  in  finished  product  of  the 
high  grades  of  press  board :  Approximately  SO  per  cent  and  upward 
of  cost  of  product  is  labor  only. 

PRESENT  COMPETITION  FROM  ABROAD. 

It  is  active  and  increasing.  Owing  to. the  lower  price  of  labor 
abroad,  foreign  manufacturers  are  able  to  pay  freight  charges,  a  profit 
to  the  paper  dealer  or  middleman,  and  the  present  duty  of  35  percent, 
and  still  undersell  us  in  this  country.  Tlus  is  true  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  the  present  time  we  manufacturers  here  are  shut  out  of  our 
own  home  market  when  we  try  to  sell  our  high  gi'ades  of  pre&s  boards. 
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DIFFERENCE   IN   AMOUNT   PAID    LABORERS    IN   THIS    INDUSTRY    HERE    AND 

ABROAD. 

The  average  price  paid  a  workman  here  for  finishing  press  board 
will  run  from  $2.25  to  $3  per  day,  and  for  the  same  labor  abroad,  for 
finishing,  the  workman  is  paid  from  75  to  90  cents  per  day. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  little  if  any  advantagje  over  us  ex- 
cepting as  to  labor,  but  in  our  particular  product,  this  highly  finished 
press  &>ard,  the  cost  of  the  labor  is  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  product;  hence  his  advantage  is  so  great  that  he  controls  our 
home  market  on  the  high  grades  ofpress  board. 

Our  company  has  installed  considerable  machinery  for  finishing 
high  grades  of  press  board,  which  lies  idle  months  at  a  time  simply 
because  we  can  not  sell  our  product  here  in  our  home  market  under 
the  present  conditions. 

Give  us  cheap  labor  or  adequate  tariff  protection  and  we  can  pro- 
duce these  goods. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yours,  sincerely. 

The  Bogers  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.  (Incorporated), 
Knight  E.  Rogers,  President, 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Monday^  November  SS,  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  question  of  pottery  this  morn- 
ing and  the  committee  will  first  hear  any  gentleman  who  desires  to 
suggest  a  change  or  a  cut  in  duty.    If  no  gentleman  is  here,  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  Mr.  Burgess.     [After  a  pause.]     Is  there  anyone  here 
who  wants  to  be  heard  on  the  pottery  schedule  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JEEOME  JONES,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name,  address,  and  your  business. 

Mr.  Jones.  Jerome  Jones,  Boston,  Mass.,  wholesale  and  retailer  in 
crockery  and  glassware.  We  are  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
as  representatives  of  the  wholesale  dealers  of  the  United  States  in 
crockery  and  glassware,  who  have  for  years  been  dealers  in  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  pottery  and  glassware.  I  am,  therefore,  familiar 
with  the  merits  of  both  Mnds,  and  can  speak  of  both  without  pre- 
judice to  the  manufacturer  or  the  importer.  We  have  no  vested  in- 
terest in  either  pottery  or  glass  manufacture,  domestic  or  foreign. 

Crockery  is  a  necessity  to  every  family  in  the  land.  None  is  so  poor 
that  it  can  do  without  it.  We  feel  that  relief,  by  means  of  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  duties,  should  be  seriously  considered  on  behalf 
not  only  of  our  industry  but  of  the  American  consumer.  The  "  high 
standard  of  American  living"  sounds  well,  but  the  increasing  cost 
of  living  is  a  serious  question.    As  dealers,  we  continually  feel  the 

Eulse  of  the  consuming  public,  and  we  believe  that  unnecessary  tariff 
urdens  are  being  imposed. 

We  believe  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  protection, 
but  not  beyond  the  point  which  he  himself,  during  the  past  twelve 
years,  has  demonstrated  as  sufficient.  We  believe  that  the  difference 
m  the  cost  of  production  of  American  and  foreign  ware  nearer  30  or 
35  per  cent  than  the  55  per  cent  on  white  and  60  per  cent  on  decorated 
ware  which  are  the  protective  duties  imposed  by  the  present  law. 
This  difference  of  about  25  per  cent  represents  exceas  protection. 

While  the  duties  of  55  and  60  per  cent  may  appear  to  the  casual 
reader  to  be  the  sum  of  protection  afforded,  they  do  not  represent 
the  full  burden  levied  up  on  the  commodity.  The  outside  packages, 
which  are  costly  in  themselves  abroad,  are  dutiable  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  contents.  For  example,  in  Staffordshire  the  outside  crate 
necessary  for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  ware  is  charged  to  us  at 
17  shillings  6  pence,  or  $4.37.  Assess  this  also  at  60  per  cent  and  the 
outside  package  costs  us  $7,  while  empty  it  is  worth  only  a  fraction 
of  that  here.  Yet  it  has  raised  the  protection  on  many  kinds  to 
70  or  80  per  cent,  which  on  many  kinds  of  ware  is  prohibitive.    To 
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the  secondary  protection  is  also  to  be  added  the  geographical  pro- 
tection of  distance  and  delay.  We  would  add  also  that  the  present 
law  makes  no  allowance  for  breakage  in  transit,  which  is  a  peculiar 
risk  of  our  business.  In  many  cases  these  factors  afford  to  the  Amer- 
ican producer  an  actual  protection  of  94  per  cent,  while  to  the  gentle 
reader  it  appears  to  be  only  60. 

More  than  'half  of  the  pottery  made  and  sold  in  this  country  is 
already  so  highly  protected  by  cheaper  cost  of  production  that  the 
American  potter  has  the  field  to  himself.  Take,  for  instance,  the  item 
of  toilet  ware  of  the  poorer  grade.  Hardly  any  of  this  ware  has 
been  imported  in  the  last  few  years.  The  American  has  practically 
ousted  the  foreigner  from  this  market,  notwithstanding  his  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  other  factors.  The  foreim  potter  could  not  com- 
pete in  this  class  of  ware  even  if  it  were  on  the  tree  list.  On  this  class 
of  goods  protection  is  unnecessary ;  on  the  better  class  of  goods  now 
demanded  by  the  American  taste  it  is  excessive.  Such  a  combination 
not  only  checks  importations  without  corresponding  advantage  to 
American  industry,  but  decreases  revenue.  The  moment  you  go 
beyond  the  necessary  protection  you  are  putting  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  American  people ;  you  either  tax  them  too  heavily  upon 
what  they  must  use  or  you  aeprive  the  Government  of  the  revenue  it 
needs. 

When  protection  is  prohibitive  and  imports  cease,  not  only  the  con- 
sumer is  affected  but  the  farmers'  interests  are  endangered.  He  is  an 
exporter  of  food  products  and  must  have  low  ocean  rates.  He  can 
not  enjoy  them  if  ships  load  only  one  way;  if  cargoes  go  out  full  and 
ships  come  back  in  ballast. 

We  believe  that  the  potterj'^  industry  of  the  United  States  is  pros- 
jjerous,  generally  speaking,  or  wherever  efficient  and  intelligent  man- 
agement has  been  employed.  I  make  the  statement  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  more  advance  was  made  in  the  quality  of  bulk 
goods  under  the  enforced  competition  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894,  with 
its  duties  of  30  and  85  per  cent,  than  has  been  made  under  the  in- 
creased protection  afforded  by  the  act  of  1897.  Furthermore,  I  would 
say  that  for  every  single  failure  that  has  come  to  the  potterv  industry 
under  the  act  of  1894  there  has  been  failure  for  failure  under  the  act 
of  1897.  I  assert,  therefore,  that  the  fixation  of  these  schedules  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  American 
potter. 

We  have  the  evidence  of  the  American  potters  themselves  that  their 
business  is  growing  rapidly  and  they  expect  it  to  meet  the  competition 
of  Europe  even  in  fancy  goods.  At  the  twenty-seventh  annual  session 
of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  convened  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  WashinfZfton,  in  December,  1905,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  president 
of  the  association,  wrote  the  following  statements  in  his  opening 
address : 

Now,  I  shall  read  from  what  he  said,  not  what  I  say.  Mr.  Wells, 
president  of  the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  used  these  words: 

It  should  be  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  officers  and  members  of  this 
association  that  we  are  just  about  to  close  a  business  year  in  which  the  volume 
of  production  of  the  "general  ware  potteries'*  has  considerably  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year. 

Mind  you,  I  am  quoting  from  him. 
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The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  at  the  annual  convention  in  Washington  in 
December,  1905 ;  that  is  three  years  ago. 

In  view  of  the  low  prices  prevailing,  especially  during  tlie  first  few  months, 
this  showing  should  be  considered  remarkable. 

Again,  he  says : 

We  can  hardly  determine  at  this  time  just  how  much  of  this  increase  may  be 
the  result  of  stimulation  from  low  prices  and  how  much  may  be  due  to  the 
greatly  improved  general  business  conditions  of  the  country  as  compared  with 
1904.  While  there  are  some  who  still  express  dissatisfaction  with  prevailing 
conditions,  there  is  unquestionably  a  much  better  feeling  throughout  the  indus- 
try than  there  was  a  year  ago,  and  a  considerably  increased  number  of  firms 
will  close  the  business  of  this  year  with  a  showing  on  the  right  side. 

That  was  in  1906,  three  years  ago. 
He  also  stated : 

The  British  importation  in  total  of  $2,800,000  is  33J  per  cent  less  than  the 
importations  from  that  country  for  the  year  1895 — ten  years  ago — and  it 
would  seem  from  those  statistics  that  the  American  potter  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
win  the  home  market  for  W.  G.  and  P.  G.  wares,  plain  and  decorated. 

Then  he  says : 

The  French  china  will  doubtless  continue  to  hold  its  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  American  people  for  many  years  to  come,  but  the  domestic  potter  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  competitor  of  the  German  in  fancy  goods. 

The  Improved  facilities  for  decorating  introduced  in  recent  years  have  revo- 
lutionized the  product  and  the  possibilities  In  commercial  pottery,  and  our  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  realize  they  are  now  in  position  to  produce  fancy  goods  in 
style  and  at  a  price — 

Mind  you — 

to  fairly  compete  with  anything  from  Europe. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  Potters' 
Association. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  president  of  the  association  in  1906,  also  made 
the  following  remarks: 

If  volume  of  business  alone  means  prosperity  to  the  American  potter,  the 
members  of  this  association  have  abundant  reason  for  f€»eling  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  year  just  closing. 

It  is  clearly  shown  by  the  facts  herewith  presented  that  the  Ameri- 
can potters  themselves  are  responsible  for  the  "  unfavorable  condi- 
tions" confronting  them,  if  such  conditions  do  exist,  and  that  it  is 
due  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  American  potter  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunities,  rather  than  due  to  conditions  beyond 
their  control.  They  were  the  pioneers  in  introducing  the  scheme  trade 
to  potterv  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  5  and  10  cent  busi- 
ness in  tnis  country,  which  are  being  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
American  potter  in  immense  quantities  and  at  prices  arbitrarily  fixed 
by  the  buyer.  The  development  of  these  lines  through  the  influence 
of  certain  American  potters  has  decidedly  interfered  with  the  pottery 
industry  of  the  United  States.  These  goods  are  a  decided  detriment 
to  any  improvement  in  quality  of  American  pottery,  for  they  are 
made  in  a  "  slip-shod  "  manner  and  the  decorations  are  equally  in- 
different. 

Only  two  qualities  are  demanded — show  and  cheapness. 

A  more  surprising  fact,  which  clearly  shows  the  reason  for  the 
"  unfavorable  conditions  "  of  the  pottery  industry,  which  the  potters 
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themselves  complain  of,  is  that  the  scheme  trade  and  5  and  10  cent 
goods  sold  by  tne  American  manufacturers  is  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  entire  production  of  decorated  ware  made  in  America. 

As  I  have  said,  we  believe  the  pottery  industry  is  now  prosperous, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  late  business  depression,  and  is  fairly 
widespread,  varied  in  its  products,  and  highly  oeveloped  in  machinery 
and  methods,  capable  of  holding  the  home  market  on  ordinary  ware 
against  all  competitors,  if  the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  those  engaged 
were  put  to  the  test. 

An  attempt  was  made  eleven  years  ago,  when  the  Dingley  bill 
was  pending,  to  ingraft  an  absurd  provision  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
pound duty.  The  effect  would  have  proved  confusing  and  pro- 
hibitive, but  it  failed  when  scrutinized  in  the  Senate. 

At  that  time  telegrams  were  rushed  in  upon  Senators  Aldrich  and 
Allison  from  the  various  potteries  in  Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  saying 
that  unless  compound  duties  were  provided,  raising  the  tariff  above 
the  rates  finally  adopted,  "  the  pottery  industir  in  this  country  would 
be  paralvzed ;  that  the  smoke  trom  the  tall  chimneys  would  cease  to 
rise."  I^nator  Hanna  and  others  joined  in  the  crusade  for  higher 
duties,  but  the  Senate  committee  declined  to  change  the  Dingley  bill. 
What  happened?  No  paralysis  of  the  pottery  industry.  The  smoke 
has  continued  to  rise  from  the  tall  chimneys  and  many  new  kilns 
have  been  built.  Fortunes  have  been  made  and  the  industry  has 
progressed  and  thrived  under  the  70  or  more  per  cent  protection  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Dingley  bill,  and  while  some  potters  have  suffered 
from  the  panic  here  or  from  unfortunate  management,  it  is  a  thriving 
industry  and  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  infant  industries. 

We  believe  in  a  single  ad  valorem  duty,  understood  by  all  and 
collected  fairly,  and  we  have  always  been  willing  to  join  in  any  at- 
tempt to  hunt  down  and  punish  efforts  for  undervaluation. 

Tne  class  I  represent,  I  think  I  can  say,  unanimously  have  been 
ready  and  desirous  to  help  in  hunting  down  undervaluations.  It  is 
to  our  interest  to  do  it,  otherwise  those  who  could  not  enjoy  under- 
valuation would  soon  be  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 

The  rate  of  duty  has  been  increased  from  10  per  cent  in  1784-1794, 
20  per  cent  in  181(>-1842,  24  per  cent  in  1857-1861,  40  per  cent  in 
1864-1883,  to  55-60  per  cent  under  the  present  law,  plus  the  duty  on 
the  cost  of  the  outside  packages ;  and  as  these  wares  are  necessary  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  every  family  in  the  land,  we  must 
earnestly  ask  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  tax. 

Statistics  will  be  ^ven  to  show  the  growth  of  the  American  prod- 
uct and  the  diminution  of  imported  pottery.  The  wholesale  dealers, 
of  whom  I  am  one  of  more  than  one  hundred,  established  in  the  larger 
trade  centers  of  the  United  States,  from  long  experience  and  dealing 
in  both  foreign  and  American  pottery,  familiar  with  the  world's 
product  of  pottery,  including  that  of  America,  dealing  in  both  kinds 
in  a  large  way,  feeling  the  pulse  as  we  do  of  the  retaildealer,  and  he 
with  experience  with  the  consumer  who  buys  pottery,  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff  tax ;  and  I  will  dose 
by  saying  that  the  moment  you  go  beyond  the  necessary  protection 
you  are  putting  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  American  people  and 
cutting  down  the  needed  revenue  of  the  Government 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  have  you  finished  your  written  state- 
ment ? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  interesting  question  connected  with  this 
schedule  is  the  question  of  undervaluation.  The  revenue  officers  com- 
plain that  they  are  not  able  to  collect  the  duty  on  the  value  of  the 
material  imported,  and  the  manufacturers  have  always  complained 
that  that  could  not  be  done.     You  are  an  importer,  I  understand? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  anything 
about  your  own  importations. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  willing  that  you  should. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  you  know  anything 
about  importations  by  others  and  undervaluation  connected  there- 
with? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  to  in  order  to  be  intelligent.  If  we  have  a 
competitor  who  is  stealing  in  importations  undervalued  he  will  un- 
dermine us  and  we  would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  We  try  to 
keep  our  ears  as  near  the  ground  as  possible  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
To  answer  your  question,  my  idea  is  that  the  talk  about  undervalua- 
tion is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  Board  of  Appraisers  are  the 
men  to  report  upon  that.  They  are  very  intelligent  and  picked  men, 
and  they  have  the  full  force  of  the  Government  behind  them  and  the 
army  and  navy  to  back  up  their  decisions.  I  hardly  ever  meet  any 
of  my  friends  of  the  pottery  industry,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  them,  that  there  is  not  whining  by  some  of  them  about  under- 
valuations. I  say:  "Why  do  you  not  bring  up  some  facts.  I  will 
help  you.  I  will  go  to  Washington  or  to  New  York.  If  you  can  find 
a  real  case  we  will  hunt  it  down.  I  have  got  to  meet  these  importers 
on  the  entrance  of  their  goods  into  this  country,  and  I  want  you  to 
either  put  up  or  shut  up ;  I  want  you  either  to  show  facts  or  stop  this 
everlasting  whining  about  the  other  fellow." 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  they  have  pursued 
the  same  course.  They  have  claimed  before  the  committee  that  they 
have  found  a  lar^  amount  of  undervaluation  on  the  importation  of 
crockery.  Notwithstanding  this  large  percentage  of  duty,  it  appears 
that  an  average  of  over  $8,000,000  worth  of  decorated  china  has  been 
brought  into  the  United  States,  decorated  and  others  in  that  class. 
Of  course  it  includes  every  advanced  stage  of  manufacture;  over 
$8,000,000  on  an  average  have  been  imported.  I  understand  that 
the  domestic  product  is  much  less  than  that.  I  would  like  to  know 
something  about  it.     You  say  that  your  firm  does  not  undervalue  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  never  been  accused  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  fix  the  price  at  the  custom-house  on 
which  the  duty  is  collected  ?  How  do  you  fix  the  price  of  your  im- 
ported goods,  on  what  standing  and  where?  Where  is  the  market  on 
which  you  fix  the  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  importations  coming  all  the  year  round,  and 
have  had  for  fifty  years  since  I  have  been  m  the  establishment,  boy 
and  man.  We  have  importations  from  British  ports,  German  ports, 
French  ports,  Japanese  ports,  and  Chinese  ports.  I  do  not  believe 
there  has  beep  a  month  in  the  year  but  what  we  have  had,  as  the 
Germans  say,  "  imports  swimming  toward  this  country."  The  way 
we  fix  our  value  at  the  custom-house  is  to  present  a  consular  invoice, 
an  exact  copy  of  the  invoice  that  has  been  sent  to  us  to  make  our  entry 
on.    That  consular  invoice  has  been  sworn  to  bv  the  manufacturer,   it 
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has  been  sworn  to  in  the  presence  of  the  American  consul  abroad. 
That  comes  here  and  we  go  to  the  custom-house  and  make  oath  that 
we  have  no  concealed  papers  and  that  those  papers  represent  every- 
thing that  we  know  about  the  value  and  we  pay  our  duties  when 
the  entry  goes  through. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent  on 
all  your  imports  at  the  exact  price  which  you  pay  on  the  other  side, 
Uhe  amount  you  pay  the  seller  for  that  crockery? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  never  known  any  other  way  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  On  all  importations  of  crockery  you  pay  60  per 
cent  on  the  exact  price  that  you  pay  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sixty  per  cent  for  decorated  and  55  per  cent  for  white 
crockery. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  duty  on  the  exact  price  that  you  pay 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Precisely;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  prefer  a  duty  of,  say,  32  per  cent  col- 
lected on  the  wholesale  selling  price  in  the  United  States,  duty  paid 
on  your  importations? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  if  that  wholesale  value  is  a  reasonable  one. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  a  reasonable  one. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  a  true  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  wholesale  market  price,  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  qualify  that,  I  think,  to  your  satisfaction. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  do  that  unless  that 
was  a  reasonable  value? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  a  fair  one.  I  substitute  the  word  "  fair "  for 
"  reasonable  "  wholesale  market  price.     I  will  tell  you  how  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  wholesale  price,  whether  it  is  fair  or 
unfair,  the  actual  wholesale  price  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  the  foreign  value  where  the  goods  come 
from? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  actual  wholesale  price  here. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  way  of  collecting  duties. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  natural 
wholesale  price  here? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know  what  that  means  when  I  come  to  sell  goods. 
When  I  was  a  buyer  abroad,  as  I  was  for  fifteen  years,  we  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  American  wholesale  market  value. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  wholesaler,  you  put  the  goods  on  the  market 
here  at  a  wholesale  market  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  easily  ascertained.  The  Government  calls 
your  people  before  the  appraisers  and  puts  them  under  oath  as  to 
what  that  wholesale  market  price  is,  and  if  your  competitors  should 
make  a  false  oath  they  would  be  amenable  to  the  law  of  the  United 
States  for  penury;  but  as  it  is  now,  there  is  no  one  to  call  before 
the  Board  of  Appraisers  who  knows  the  actual  market  price  abroad. 
We  can  not  send  and  get  those  witnesses  here.  If  we  take  their 
statements  we  can  not  punish  them  if  the^  make  false  statements. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  are  willing  to  take  a  reduction 
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of  duty  of  about  30  per  cent  in  case  the  duty  can  be  levied  upon  the 
wholesale  price  in  tms  country? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  wholesale  price  depends  upon  the  necessity  of 
the  seller.  We  will  suppose  that  my  competitor  has  no  need  of 
money,  that  he  has  not  a  large  stock,  and  he  makes  his  price  what 
he  thinks  is  a  fair  profit,  and  we  will  suppose  that  I  am  suffering 
from  bad  credit  and  want  money,  and  I  make  my  wholesale  price 
low  enough  to  take  the  trade  away  from  him.  How  is  a  man  going 
to  determine  the  wholesale  market  price? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  actual  market  price  would  not  be 
based  upon  one  sale  of  a  particular  class  of  china,  but  upon  the  aggre- 
gate sales.  That  would  give  the  Government  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  what  that  price  was  by  competent  evidence. 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  the  present  system,  which  has  been  in  vogue 
since  1794,  the  difficulty  of  the  Government  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
wholesale  market  value  is  in  the  foreign  market  where  the  goods 
were  bought. 

The  Chair»ian.  That  is  right ;  it  is  a  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  seems  to  be  utterly  powerless  to 
find  it  out. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  our  buyers  go  into  the  world's  market  and  they  go 
to  a  reputable  dealer  or  manufacturer  and  buy  as  cheaply  as  they 
can,  of  course  that  manufacturer,  if  he  is  a  reputable  man — has  a 
regard  for  his  oath — he  must  take  that  invoice  and  go  before  a  consul 
and  make  oath  that  that  is  the  actual  value,  and  everything  pertain- 
ing to  that  sale ;  that  there  are  no  concealed  papers  to  interfere  with 
that  frank  statement  on  the  consular  invoice. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  buyers  abroad  appear  before  the 
consular  agent  over  there  and  make  oath  ?  If  any  of  those  buyere  or 
some  other  person  should  make  a  false  oath  they  could  not  be  pun- 
ished. 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  it  is  not  the  buyer  who  makes  the  oath;  it  is  the 
seller  of  the  merchandise. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  seller  makes  a  false  oath,  he  could  not  be 
punished  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  has  a  conscience,  I  suppose,  as  the  average  man  has. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  trouble  is  that  all  men  do  not  have  con- 
sciences; they  have  different  kinds  of  consciences. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chahiman.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  if  there  is  not 
some  way  we  can  reach  a  man's  conscience  bjr  not  holding  up  the 
anticipation  of  crucial  punishment,  but  a  practical  punishment? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  say  this,  if  you  had  a  less  tariff  tax — the  lower 
you  reduce  the  tariff  in  order  to  let  merchandise  in  a  fair  way  into 
the  competition — the  lower  you  reduce  the  protective  tariff  the  less 
temptation  there  is  for  that  bad  conscience  you  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  let  it  in  tree  they  would  not 
have  any  occasion  to  tell  a  lie  about  it,  I  suppose.  I  agree  with  you 
on  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  a  free  trader,  mind  you ;  I  never  was.  I  be- 
lieve in  reasonable  protection. 
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The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  know  what  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
this  higher  grade  of  pottery,  such  as  comes  in  for  60  per  cent,  was  in 
1905?     Have  you  looKed  up  those  statistics? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  them,  and  I  will  present  them  very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  state  about  what  it  is  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  give  the  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  the  total  domestic  manu- 
facture of  the  articles  similar  to  those  under  this  60  per  cent  tariff. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  this  last  year,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright, 
it  was  $15,000,000 — the  production  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that,  then,  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer is  able  to  produce  a  third  of  the  consumption? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  the  importer  has  anything  to  com- 
plain of  in  that  state  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  figure  that  the  duty  on  pottery  and  glass  that 
we  would  like  to  import  to  meet  the  taste  and  wants  of  the  American 
people  is  higher  than  there  is  any  need  of,  even  allowing  for  a  fair 
protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  the  schedule  allows  an  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  competition  in  those  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not,  because  I  think  the  duty  on  more  than  half 
of  the  pottery  that  is  used  in  this  country  is  already  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  imported  in  order  to  get  the  schedule  low  enough  for 
fair  competition  between  foreign  and  American  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  the  schedules  were  reasonably  adjusted  that 
half  of  the  ware  consumed  by  American  consumers  should  be  held  in 
this  community  and  the  other  half  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  must 
come  from  other  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  objection  have  you  to  a  duty  levied  on 
the  domestic  wholesale  market  price  of  those  articles  than  what  you 
have  named? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  free  trade  existed  to-day,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pottery  used  in  this  country  woula  still  come  from  the 
American  potters. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  What  objec- 
tion hfive  you  to  a  rearrangement  of  this  schedule,  providing  the 
duty  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent  upon  imported 
articles  instead  of  GO  per  cent,  that  30  per  cent  to  be  put  upon  the  fair 
average  price — I  mean  the  market  price  in  this  countiy,  the  wholesale 
price — of  those  goods  after  they  are  landed  and  the  duty  has  been 
paid? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  landed  and  duty  paid  at  30  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  think  that 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  To  let  them  enter  into  our  con- 
. sumption  at  30  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  after  they  are  landed 
and  the  duty  has  been  paid  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  30  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  would  be  fair  toward 
the  American  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  30  or  35  per  cent  would  be  fair  to- 
ward the  manufacturer? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  fair  toward  your  importing  interests? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  I  see  that  the  importations  of  the  yellow 
grade  are  very  small.  Complaint  has  been  made  at  the  custom-house 
about  Hie  importation  of  a  class  of  yellow  ware  that  is  made  at  Sarre- 
guimines? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  France. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  claimed  at  the  custom-house  to  be  a  much 
better  article  than  the  common  yellow  ware.  The  courts  decided 
otherwise,  and  seem  to  be  entirely  oblivious  to  the  word  "  common  " 
as  describing  that  yellow  ware.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  yellow 
ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  more  is  it  worth  in  the  market  here 
than  the  common  yellow  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  it  is  a  different  class  of  ware. 

The  Chaibman.  A  better  class? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Better  goods? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  more  is  it  worth  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  answer  your  question  this  way ;  there  has  been 
no  English  yellow  ware  come  into  this  country  in  twenty  years. 

The  Chaibman.  Thej  have  had  a  lawsuit  about  it  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff.  The  whole  importation  under  that  schedule  has  been  very 
small. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  must  be  small,  because  the  American  potter  has  that 
field  to  himself  to-day,  and  the  yellow  ware  that  goes  mto  the  family 
kitchen  and  is  used  by  the  poorer  people  is  made  entirely  in  this  coun- 
try and  anybody  who  would  import  any  yellow  ware  they  would  want 
in  a  dime  museum. 

The  Chaibman.  The  entire  importation  of  yellow  ware  in  1907 
only  amounted  to  $126,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  very  small ;  it  must  be  small. 

The  Chaibman.  Still  you  do  not  tell  me  whether  it  is  more  valua- 
ble and  how  much  more  valuable  than  the  common  yellow  ware  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  saw  sample  by  sample  you  would  say  that  it  was 
hardly  comparable. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  it  worth  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  60  per  cent  more. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  stated,  in  reply  to  the  chairman  a  moment  ago, 
that  you  thought  30  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  would  be  a  fair  rate  of 
duty.  Do  you  mean  the  value  ascertained  as  it  is  now,  or  value  ascer- 
tained by  the  method  suggested  by  the  chairman,  the  new  method  of 
taking  the  wholesale  price  here? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  valuation  as  ascertained  now. 

The  Chaibman.  I  asked  you  the  other  question  and  supposed  that 
you  answered  it 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  conceive  of  putting  the  value  on  the  wholesale 
price  here. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  ascertain  the  market  value  here  at 
wholesale  of  that  pottery  where  you  have  all  the  witnesses,  how  in  the 
world  are  you  going  to  get  at  it  abroad  where  you  do  not  have  any 
witnesses  under  oath? 

Mr.  Jones.  Under  the  experience  of  the  last  seventy-five  years ;  as 
it  has  been  determined  for  me  last  seventy -five  or  one  hundred  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  it  runs  the  per- 
centage of  duty  on  the  ad  valorem  rate  up  very  high  apparently,  but 
when  they  come  to  import  it  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  that  there 
is  fraud  all  along  the  line  and  it  is  undervalued,  and  in  some  cases 
grossly  undervalued,  very  fine  china  coming  in  at  a  mere  song,  and  in 
some  cases  the  best  houses  abroad  do  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  idea  is  grossly  exag- 
gerated. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  exists  at  all  and  we  can  remedy  it,  should  we 
not  do  so? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  your  duty  as  legislators,  but 
you  have  to  do  it  intelligently.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  get  a 
wholesale  toiarket  value  here  that  would  be  uniform  and  make  it 
practicable. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  You  are  a  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  a  jobber  and  merchant? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  and  also  a  retailer. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  are  also  a  retailer  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  combine  everything. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Then  you  can  answer  this  question:  Is  there  any 
combination  among  the  wholesalers  or  jobbers  of  this  country  to  fix 
the  price  on  similar  goods  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  combination  that  would  interfere  with  the 
competition  in  the  market.  The  market  is  open  to  competition.  We 
have  to  compete  on  all  sides. 

Mr.  Boutell.  My  question  could  have  been  replied  to  by  an  answer, 
"  yes  "  or  "  no."  The  question  was  whether  there  was  any  combina- 
tion among  the  wholesalers  or  jobbers  in  crockery  or  pottery  to  fix 
the  price  of  similar  articles  to  the  retailers. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  an  understood  price  on  several  English  brands, 
but  no  understanding  or  combination  on  anything  that  comes  from 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  is  that  price  fixed? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  fixed  by  ascertaining  what  would  be  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  cost  of  importation,  and  that  price  is  understood  to  be 
a  fair  market  price,  but  I  might  add  that  tnere  are  50  other  whole- 
salers who  do  not  affiliate  in  any  way  and  who  do  not  care  anything 
about  that  understanding. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  jobbers  are  there  in  this  country  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  there  are  126. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  are  there  in  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  there  are  70. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  do  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  call  it  the  National  Association  of  Wholesalers  in 
Crockery  and  Glass. 
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Ml'.  BouTELL.  Who  is  the  chief  representative  of  that  association 
who  acts  for  all  the  members? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  a  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  They  are  the  general  officers  of  this  association? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  fix  the  price  at  meetings  or  by  correspond- 
ence? 

Mr.  Jones.  By  conference. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  fixing  of  price,  you  say,  relates  only  to  certain 
imported  wares? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  relates  to  only  English  ware,  and  that  English  ware 
is  of  a  standard  brand  and  is  represented  by  half  a  dozen  potters 
only.  But  in  fixing  that  price  I  want  to  impress  upon  your  mind 
that  a  member  of  the  association  is  not  bound  by  that  price  if  he 
wishes  to  meet  the  competition  of  some  one  who  is  not  affiliated  with 
the  association. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Aside  from  the  ones  who  do  not  affiliate,  is  there  any 
rivalry? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  With  the  exception  of  the  70,  all  the  others  act  inde- 
pendently in  fixing  j)rices? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Your  association  only  fixes  the  price  on  a  certain 
article  imported  from  England? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  deal  very  largely  with  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
places  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  There  is  no  attempt,  then,  to  fix  the  price  except  on 
this  one  article? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  fixing  the  price  at  all  for  a  hotel  or  restau- 
rant in  any  part  of  the^  country. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  there  any  division  of  territory  in  dealing  with  the 
restaurants  or  hotels? 

Mr.  Jones.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  there  is  absolute  competition  and  rivalry  among 
the  jobbers  and  wholesalers  in  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  very  active  competition. 

Mr.  Boutell.  As  you  are  both  a  wholesaler  and  retailer,  you  can 
answer,  of  course,  this  question :  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  all 
common  earthenware,  crockery,  and  china — ^that  is,  the  undecorated 
and  the  unornamented  pottery  and  china — ^the  importers  or  jobbers 
could  get  it  at  a  reducea  rate? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  abroad  ?  The  importer  must  seek  his  goods 
abroad. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  repeal  of  the  55  per  cent 
duty  on  plain  china  would  not  affect  the  price  here  in  the  local  market 
of  the  domestic  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  the  unornamented 
grades  of  earthenware,  crockery,  and  china,  would  not  the  whole- 
salers get  the  domestic  goods  cheaper  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  would. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  would  not  the  wholesalers,  with  this  active 
competition  which  you  have  spoken  of  in  all  these  matters,  be  com- 
pelled to  furnish  these  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Jones.  Logically ;  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  With  the  full  and  free  competition  which  you  have 
spoken  of,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  duty,  if 
repealed  on  these  common  goods,  would  be  passed  on  by  the  whole- 
saler to  the  retailer  so  the  retailer  would  get  a  substantial  part  of  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  retailer  and  consumer  both. 

Mr.  Boutell.  We  have  traced  the  reduction  to  the  retailer,  which 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  in  this  one  case. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  lower  the  cost  of  the  goods,  the  lower  the  consumer 
gets  them. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  the  retailer  gets  these  goods 
at  a  cheaper  price,  then  the  final  ultimate  consumer,  the  purchaser 
and  user  of  the  goods,  would  get  them  at  a  cheaper  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  your  experience  as  wholesaler  and 
retailer,  that  the  undecorated  earthenware,  pottery,  and  white  china 
is  a  class  of  goods  that  is  most  largely  used  by  the  people  of  moderate 
means? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  the  very  poorer  class. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  very  poorer  class  are  the  ones  who  are  deserving 
of  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  But  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  the  standard  of 
tableware  has  been  elevated  year  by  year  because  the  American 
housewife  has  tried  to  have  something  better  than  white  ware. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understand  that  fully,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
the  question  should  really  answer  itseir,  that  this  plain  white  ware 
and  the  other  common  ware  is  the  ware  that  goes  most  largely  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  small  hotels  and  restaurants. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Therefore,  in  seeking  to  revise  these  schedules,  would 
it  not  be  possible  by  a  very  large  reduction  or  even  a  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  tJiis  common  ware  and  oy  some  increase  in  the  duties  on  the 
decorated  ware  to  keep  the  revenues  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  if  you  increased  the  duties  about  65  per  cent 
you  would  reduce  the  volume  of  ware  that  would  be  consumed  and 
you  would  reduce  the  volume  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  the  more  you  increase  the  price  the  less  the  number 
of  people  who  can  buy  it. 

Mr.  JBoutell.  Then,  if  we  should  repeal  the  duties  on  the  common 
ware  and  lower  the  duties  on  the  higher  class  of  goods,  would  not 
that  keep  the  revenues  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  by  repealing  the  duties  on  this  common  ware  we 
would  greatly  benefit  the  consumer  of  this  common  ware,  and  by  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  duty  on  the  high  decorated  goods  we  would 
keep  the  revenues  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  draw  a  distinction  in  the  value  of 
the  product  by  the  distinction  that  is  drawn  in  the  tariff  bill  now 
between  decorated  and  undecorated  ware  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Some  undecorated  ware  is  very  high-priced  pot- 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  some  cheap  pottery  is  decorated? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  wanted  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
high-priced  imported  pottery  and  the  white  ware  for  ordinary  family 
use,  how  would  you  technically  draw  that  distinction? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  that  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  be- 
cause you  take  the  decorated  china  that  now  comes  from  Germany, 
which  will  selL  we  will  say  for  $10  a  dinner  set,  and  the  housewife 
who  has  some  pride,  but  who  lives  in  a  very  moderate  way,  is  going 
to  have  a  decorated  dinner  set  anyway;  her  pride  leads  her  to  that 
ambition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  I  understood  you  a  while  ago,  you  said  that 
there  was  practically  no  importations  of  the  cheaper  ware  that  was 
used  by  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  more  than  half  of  the  crockery  ware  used  by 
the  people  of  this  country  is  made  by  the  American  potter,  and  will 
be,  anyway. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know.  Did  you  not  state  that  practically  all 
the  cheaper  ware  was  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JoNEB.  Substantially  so;  it  depends  upon  how  far  you  want 
topay. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  am  coming  to.  I 
want  to  know  where  you  draw  the  line  substantially — of  course  I  do 
not  mean  absolutely  accurately — but  where  you  draw  the  line  in  say- 
ing that  the  American  producer  has  a  monopoly  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  that  should  be  qualified,  because  the  common 
ware  is  more  than  the  common  white  ware.  There  is  a  very  poorly 
decorated  ware  which  the  American  potter  makes.  It  is  the  quality 
of  workmanship.  The  American  potter  has  sought  to  produce  quan- 
tity, and  when  he  made  the  cheap  decorated  ware  he  slighted  it.  The 
good  housewife  desires  a  good  dinner  set  handsomely  decorated,  and 
so  she  can  see  her  fingers  through  it,  and  between  the  American  deco- 
rated ware,  which  can  be  bought  for  $6,  which  she  can  not  see  through, 
as  against  the  $10,  she  is  going  to  take  the  $10  set. 

IVn*.  Underwood.  The  cheaper  class  of  pottery  that  you  can  not 
see  through,  you  think  is  entirely  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  say  entirely;  largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  practically  no  competition  on  that  line  of 
goods  imported  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  $10  set  competes  with  the  $6  set. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  there  is  no  competition  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  to  the  cheaper  class  of 
potterv  the  American  producer  can  compete  with  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  low  grades  of  ware. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  And  on  the  high  grades  of  ware,  the  very  highest 
grades  of  ware,  there  is  practicafly  no  competition  in  this  country, 
because  it  is  not  made  here? 

Mr.  Jones.  To  a  very  limited  extent  only. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  there  is  a  monopoly  in  the  tariff  for  the  low 
grade  for  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  high-grade  European  china  does  not 
come  into  competition  with  any  diina  made  in  America? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  class  of  people  who  want  to  buy  a  fine 
table  set,  the  finest  tableware,  do  find  that  ware  in  this  country  at 
all? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not  made  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  get  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  go  abroad  to  get  it  regardless  of  what 
the  manufacturer  charges  for  his  product? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  question  of  comparison.  Now,  when  you  say 
that  the  consumer  who  wants  a  china  dinner  set  must  go  abroad  to 
get  it  or  not  have  it,  if  it  is  a  fine  china  dinner  set,  yes ;  if  it  is  ordi- 
nary decorated  ware,  no;  she  may  find  a  poor  quality  of  American 
ware  that  she  will  buy  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  any  of  the  American  ware  machine  made,  or 
does  machinery  enter  into  a  large  portion  of  its  manufacture? 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  does  machinery  enter  into  the 
American-made  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  Americans  are  up  even  with  the  English  in 
machine  methods  and  in  modern  appliances,  I  think  this  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  prevalent  in  America,  in  England,  in  France, 
and  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  the  labor-saving  machinery  enters  very 
largely  into  the  production  of  crockery  ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  cost 
of  production  of  American  tableware? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  question  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  but  a 
gentleman  who  will  follow  me  has  those  statistics. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  percentage  of  labor  in  the  production  of 
crockery  ware  is  not  great,  because  it  is  largely  produced  by  machin- 
ery, is  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  machinery  is  concerned,  is  not  the 
American  in  advance  of  the  world  in  labor-saving  machinery  and  the 
handling  of  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  pottery  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  England  and  America  are  on  a  parity.  I  want 
to  say  this:  We  import  from  Japan.  They  have  no  machinery 
there.  The  china  that  comes  from  Japan  is  ornamented  china,  and 
my  partner,  who  goes  there,  says  that  they  have  no  machinery,  and  I 
have  learned  this  fact,  that  an  American  or  English  pottery  work- 
man can  do  the  work  of  three  or  four  Japanese  by  modern  machinery. 
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The  Japanese  potter  has  to  be  waited  upon  by  three  or  four  more,  and 
the  more  they  employ  the  better  they  like  it.  Japanese  labor  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  American  labor.  They  have  several  operatives 
to  do  what  one  operative  does  here.  There  is  another  thing  that  I 
want  to  say,  because  we  are  talking  about  dinner  sets.  There  has 
been  talk  about  Japanese  china  coming  in  hpre,  made  by  very  cheap 
labor,  and  which  might  interfere  largely  with  the  products  of  the 
American  potter.  My  knowledge  enables  me  to  say  that  the  Japanese 
have  never  progressed  far  enough  to  make  a  sound  piece  of  ware  the 
size  of  a  dinner  plate.  They  have  never  made  a  platter.  They  can 
not  make  a  plate  or  a  platter  that  is  merchantable,  and  therefore  they 
can  not  make  a  dinner  set.  Xo  dinner  sets  come  into  this  country 
from  Japan,  and  yet  sometimes  when  I  talk  with  the  American  pot- 
ters they  say  that  t)ic»y  have  to  compete  with  Japanese  labor.  They 
do  not  send  a  dinner  set ;  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  it.  They 
have  not  up  to  this  time  made  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  the  competition  in  china  ware  from 
Japan  is  not  a  serious  competition  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not,  except  in  small  things,  little  things  like  vases 
as  big  as  your  fist.  To-day  Japanese  china  of  that  character  is  a  drug 
on  the  market;  there  is  more  here  than  can  be  sold.  I  do  not  regard 
the  Japanese  trade  as  amounting  to  anything  as  far  as  we  go,  and 
yet  we  import  it  all  the  time  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  you  have  to  pay  the  duty  on  the 
package.    I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  yon  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  me  make  it  clear,  if  I  mav.  A  crate  of  ware  ready 
to  pack  requires  a  crate  that  costs  us  17s.  6d.  That  is  dutiable  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  contents.  If  the  contents  are  taxed  at  50  per  cent 
or  55  per  cent,  that  17s.  6d.,  equal  to  $4.37,  with  00  per  cent  duty, 
makes  the  cost  $7.  That  crate  is  necessary  for  the  «^afe  transportation 
of  the  contents.  We  have  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  that  out- 
side package  as  we  pay  on  the  contents.  That  is  a  severe  tax  burden 
on  the  contents,  ana  when  we  open  that  crate  here  and  sell  the  con- 
tents we  can  only  sell  at  a  fraction  of  the  $7.  Therefore,  that  is  a 
part  of  this  tax  burden. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  pay  00  per  cent  or  55  per 
cent,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  value  of  the  crate  in  which  the  china 
is  shipped? 

Mr.  Jones.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  nuikes  the  rate  of  duty  for  the  china  in  ex- 
cess of  55  per  cent  or  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  could  demonstrate  that  it  brings  the  duty  up  to  80 
per  cent  or  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  importation  was  in- 
creased by  breakage.  Have  you  estimated  that  in  a  systematic  way 
so  you  can  state  to  the  committee  what  percenta<i:e  the  breakage 
.amounts  to? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  a  general  way,  in  the  many  years  I  have  been  in 
business  we  have  figured  that  the  breakage  amounts  to  ili  per  c*ent^ 
on  the  average.  If  the  ship  meets  stress  of  weather  and  shifts  the 
cargo  and  those  crates  come  up  on  the  pier  evidently  smashed  inside, 
what  does  the  law  allow  us  to  do?  It  allows  us  to  abandon  those 
crates  and  give  them  to  anybody  who  can  cart  them  off,  but  we  have 
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to  pay  the  duty  before  we  see  them.  We  have  to  ^o  to  the  custom- 
house and  pay  the  duty  before  we  see  what  condition  the  car^o  is  in. 
Under  the  old  damage-allowance  law  we  could  have  an  inspector  go 
in  and  inspect  the  goods  and  find  out  what  the  damage  was  and  <ret 
a  rebate,  but  now  the  only  privilege  is  to  abandon  the  goods  after 
we  have  paid  for  them.    That  is  the  law  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  an  advantage  to  the  American  producer 
you  say  of  about  2A  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  sav  fully  that. 

Mr.  UxDEKWooD.  Which  would  be  practically  adding  that  much  to 
the  tariff? 

Mr.  Jones.    Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  freight  rates  are  from 
abroad  for  the  transportation  of  china? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  answer  for  Boston.  The  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Boston  is  Os.  a  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  and  if  the  crate  measures  a  ton  and 
a  half,  or  00  feet,  it  would  he  about  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underw(K)D.  About  $2.25  for  a  crate? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  or  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwcmid.  Added  to  the  dut}',  what  differential  does  that 
give  in  favor  of  the  American  producer,  what  percentage  in  the  way 
of  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  the  freight  was  $2.50  and  the  crate  was  worth  i?t'0. 
that  would  he  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  freight  rate,  the  /Vnier- 
ic*t)n  producer  is  protected  by  a  breakage  that  amounts  to  2i  per  cent 
and  i\  freight  rate  that  amounts  to  5  per  cent? 

^  !•  Jones.  Ye^,  sir;  and  in  the  5  per  cent  you  must  include  the 
shipping  charges  from  Staffordshire.  The  freight  comes  by  canal 
down  to  Runcorn  and  then  it  lighters  on  lighters  and  comes  down  the 
river,  and  then  is  hoisted  into  the  steamer  to  come  to  this  country. 
Those  charge^  amount  to  about  9s..  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underwciod.  That  would  increase  the  total  freight  differential 
how  much? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  6  or  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  I^NDERWooD.  Then  the  advantage  of  the  home  producer  over 
the  foreigner  amounts  to  0  or  7  per  cent  in  freight? 

Mr.  J()nf:s.  I  should  think  6  or  7  per  cent. 

^Ir.  1'ni)i:i;\v()(»d.  Six  or  7  per  cent.  Then  the  advantajre  of  the 
home  producei*  over  the  foreign  shipment  amotmts  to  6  or  7  j^er  rent 
in  freight  and  2 A  per  cent  of  breakage,  in  excess  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  T'ndkrwooi).  Now,  there  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you. 
in  answer  to  tlie  proposition  that  Mr.  Payne  submitted  to  you,  ahonr 
fixing  the  tariff  on  the  American  price.  Has  pottery  a  fixed  pri(v 
in  the  market  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  I  have  often  been  asked  by  some  enterprising' 
newspaper  reporter,  '*  What  can  you  say  about  the  market  price  for 
crockery?  '•  I  have  been  invariably  answered,  "  There  is  no  chano[e." 
There  is  no  fluctuation  in  crockery  from  month  to  month.  There  is 
one  regular  price  for  it,  and  there  is  no  fluctuation  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Crockery  in  August  is  likely  to  he  the  same  price 
as  crockery  in  September? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  is  the  case,  crockery,  then,  would  have  an 
American  market  price  on  which  the  duty  could  be  estimated? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well^  as  quantity  governs  the  price,  suppose  a  country- 
man came  in  and  wanted  one  crate  of  ware.  The  pnce  to  him  would 
be  naturally  somewhat  more  than  it  would  be  to  the  man  who  wanted 
•10  crates,  and  if  a  man  wanted  from  30  to  40  crates,  the  price  per 
crate  to  him  would  be  still  less  than  to  the  man  who  wanted  1  crate, 
and  that  would  be  just  according  to  the  notion  of  the  wholesaler. 
There  is  no  scale  to  go  by.  We  use  our  judgment  as  to  a  man's  credit 
and  wants,  so  that  there  is  no  standard  of  American  value. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  mean  to  vsay  by  that  that  there  is  no 
fixed  wholesale  market  price  in  this  country  upon  which  you  could 
base  the  duty  on  importations? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  be.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
other  member  spoke  about  fixed  prices.  Now  this  association  that 
I  am  one  of  never  had  any  rule  or  understanding  about  the  price 
of  any  pottery  anywhere  in  the  world,  except  these  half  dozen  pot- 
teries in  Stanordshire  that  have  a  standard  of  their  own.  There 
is  no  fixed  standard  price  for  the  man  who  wants  French  china  or 
German  china  or  Japanese  china. 

Mr.  Underwood,  i  ou  sell  and  deal  in  American  ware.  AVho  are 
the  producers  of  American  ware  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  there  is  a  large  number.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
is,  I  suppose,  the  largest  producing  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  an  association  of  American  producers  of 
chinaware  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  association  fix  the  price  of  American 
ware? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  tried  to,  and  they  would  to-day  if  they  could. 
Now,  I  will  try  to  make  it  clear  to  you,  that  when  they  meet  they 
come  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  ancl 

Mr.  Underwood,  Give  me  the  name  of  the  association  first. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  United  States  Potters'  Association. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  Thej'  come  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  from  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. ;  from  Trenton,  N.  J.;  and  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
several  other  pottery  centers.     The  others  are  small. 

Now  you  ask  if  there  is  any  combination.  They  have  tried  to  fix 
the  price,  but  their  difficulty,  as  I  undei-stand  it — and  I  am  only 
answering  from  my  own  information,  and  they  can  state  whether  or 
not  I  am  wrong  when  they  have  opportunity,  which  I  presume  they 
will  have — their  difficulty  has  been  that,  aitliough  they  were  large 
producers  twenty  years  ago  and  made  fortunes,  subsequently  a  feeling 
or  tendency  to  try  to  boom  towns  came  up  with  natural  gas  and  cheap 
fuel,  and  the  promoter  would  go  into  the  farming  districts  and  say : 
''  You  ought  to  have  a  pottery  here,  a  natural  gas  works ;  and  they 
say  pottery  is  cheap."  They  would  sell  shares  to  farmers  and  others 
wfio  wanted  to  boom  that  town,  and  they  would  have  a  large  industry 
with  100  tenement  houses  now,  and  those  potteries  in  that  way  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms.  They  could  make  common  pottery  where  it  is  no 
trick  to  make  common  pottery  now ;  and  when  these  mushroom  pot- 
teries began  to  turn  out  their  product  they  had  to  sell,  they  had  to 
meet  their  promises,  and  they  would  cut  the  price  and  cut  the  profit ; 
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and  this  stimulation  that  you  have  given  to  this  industry  has  tempted 
many  potteries  to  be  built  which  without  that  stimulation  would 
never  have  existed,  and  the  experienced  potteries  would  have  gone  on 
and  got  a  fair  price  for  their  product.  I  do  not  think  they  get  very 
much  of  a  profit  now,  because  of  this  competition  that  exists  and 
because  of  this  overproduction  of  American  ware  and  this  overstimu^ 
lation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  all  the  potters  belong  to  this  United  States 
Potters'  Association  or  are  some  of  them  independent  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mo>t  of  them  belong  to  it.  I  could  not  undertake  to 
state  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  attempt  to  fix  the  price  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  So  far  as  they  can,  they  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  purchaser  of  the  pottery  made  in  this  coun- 
try, I  understood  you  to  say  you  dealt  in  American  pottery  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  price  now^  quoted  to  you  from  one  potter  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  price  quoted  to  you  by  another? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  a  general  way,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  \  ou  say  they  'would  fix  the  price  if  they  could. 
That  implies  that  they  can  not,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  there  is  a  mushroom  potter,  he  has  got  to  unload. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  there  is  no  uniform  price  of  American  pot- 
tery? 

Mr.  Jones.  On  certain  Jines  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  different  from  what  you  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  that  there  was  not  a  uniform  price,  in  your  reply  to  Mr. 
Underwood.     On  which  proposition  do  you  stand  ?~ 

Mr.  Jones.  I  Avill  stand  on  this:  They  would  like  to  get  a  fixed 
price  if  that  fixed  price  would  hold  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  try  to  get  the  market  price,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  a  number  of  your  wholesale  houses  try  to 

fet  a  fixed  market  price,  and  do  get  it  on  a  large  portion  of  the  goods? 
)o  I  understand  you  correctly? 

Mr.  Jones.  Xo,  sir ;  on  a  very  small  portion  of  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  a  fixed  price  on  that  portion,  i!> 
there? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  no  crime  for  a  man  to  get  the  market  pric<' 
for  his  goods,  no  matt^^r  what  he  sells,  is  it?  X  am  not  trying. to  indict 
you  for  it.  I  want  just  the  fact. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  not  held  down  to  any  price,  but  we  have  to  meet 
competition. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  as  much  of  a  uniformity  of  price  in 
imported  pottery  as  there  is  in  the  home  production,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  about. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  answers  that  question. 

Now-,  you  spoke  awhile  ago  about  our  manufacturers  here  not  being 
able  to  produce  first-class  pottery,  and  that  the  importations  were 
first  class,  and  not  of  the  lower  class.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  on 
those  two  classes?  In  what  way  do  you  distinguish  them  so  that  an 
ordinarv  man  could  understand  it? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  common  white  ware  that 
we  used  to  import  largely,  of  the  ware  that  we  call  pie  plates  and 
toilet  ware  and  pitchers  and  bowls  of  that  sort,  the  American  potter 
has  entirely  to  himself,  and  then  when  you  come  to  cheap  decorated 
dinner  sets,  they  have  made  considerable  progress  in  decorating  their 
ware  in  china  and  those  imitations  of  the  loreign  article  and  the  well- 
finished  product. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  for  an  expert  to  say.  I  mean  to  the 
ordinary  purchaser  they  look  like  a  good  ordinary  finished  product, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  have  you  examine  for  yourself  some 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  seen  pottery,  and  I  am  not  altogether 
a  spring  chicken  in  this  matter.  [Laughter.]  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  ware  turned  out  by  the  Buifalo  pottery  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  fine  class  of  goods'^ 

Mr.<  Jones.  I  do  not  think  the  Burfalo  pottery  makes  dinner  ware. 
Syracuse  makes  a  very  creditable  product  of  pottery. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  Syracuse  makes  good  enough  pottery  for  jtYiy 
man  to  eat  his  dinner  off,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  JoNE^  Yes.    They  stand  at  the  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  produce  a  pretty  good  article? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  sells  alongside  the  imported  article  in  the 
market,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  other  potteries  pretty  near  as  good  as 
the  Syracuse,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr!  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  our  own  people  do  make  first -class  pot- 
tery, and  it  is  sold  in  this  market,  a  considerable  part  of  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  More  than  one-half  of  what  the  American  consumer 
uses  is  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  which  is  imported  and 
sold  in  this  countiy  is  of  the  first  class  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wx)uld  say  a  very  small  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  be  a  rough  guess  in  any  event. 

The  Chaikman.  They  know  more  about  their  sales  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  \Miat  is  the  freight  on  pottery  from  East  Liver- 
pool to  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say  about  18  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I  can 
not  give  you  that  answer  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  only  know  about  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  Syracuse  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  the  Trenton  potteries? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  think  it  was  about  the  same. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  when  you  said,  as  I  think,  that  the  difference 
was  7  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  American  pottery  on  freight,  when 
you  replied  to  Mr.  Underwood,  you  were  talking  without  knowing 
what  the  freight  was  from  those  points  of  sale  to  your  point  of  sale; 
absolutely  without  Imowledge? 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  I  have  not  that  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  About  this  breakage,  do  I  understand  that  of 
your  importations  the  average  breakage  is  2^  per  cent  ?  Is  that  what 
you  were  trying  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  I  suppose  we  could  reckon  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  calculated  that  that  is  the  average  breakage 
in  shipping  pottery  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  the  foreign  potter? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  2 J  per  cent.    That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  sellers  allow  you  for  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  make  no  allowance  w^hatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  collect  it  from  the  transportation  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  rarely. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  breakage  on  domestic  pottery,  is  there 
not?    I  suppose  that  will  break,  will  it  not?    [Laughter.} 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  as  apt  to  break  on  the  cars  as  on  an  ocean 
steamer? 

Mr.  JoNKS.  Oh,  no.    It  does  not  have  so  many  transfers  in  transit. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  estimated  the  breakage  on  the  do- 
mestic pottery  shipped  to  you? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  would  be  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  estimated  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  kept  an  account  of  your  importa- 
tions and  breakage  of  foreign  pottery  in  your  stores? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  they  have  an  accurate  account. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  in  answer 
to  that  question. 

The  Chair^ian.  I  did  not  suppose  you  are  doing  business  in  such  a 
loose  way  as  that,  that  you  do  not  keep  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  in  dull  times  we  keep  an  accurate  account.  I 
think  in  busy  times  Ave  allow  it  to  lapse. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  pottery  would  not  break  any  more 
in  dull  times  than  in  busy  times  f    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  but  then  we  ascertain  what  our  conditions  are, 
in  (lull  times. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  your  books  and  make  up 
a  statement  of  what  that  breakage  is  for  us? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  that  record  was  continuous,  I  will.  I  will  make  in- 
quiry about  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  think  it  material  we  will  pass  it  by. 
You  wero  contending  ior  an  advantage  of  2i  per  cent  to  the  Ameri- 
can producer  on  that  account.  I  Avant  to  know  what  the  fact  is  on 
foreign  j)ottery  and  what  the  fact  is  on  domestic  pottery,  and  I  want 
to  see  what  the  difference  i.-,  if  there  is  any. 
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Now,  on  the  packages,  do  you  remember  how  Congress  came  to  put 
a  duty  on  packages  of  crockery? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  history  of  that. 
'  The  Chairman.  Briefly,  was  it  not  on  account  of  tlie  fact  that  the 
producers  of  pottery  abroad  and  the  importers  entered  into  a  sort  of 
scheme  to  pack  their  crockery  in  fine  cases  to  go  with  the  crockery, 
and  insisted  that  these  cases,  sometimes  made  of  silk  and  other  ma- 
terial of  vahie,  should  come  in  free  of  duty?  That  was  the  case,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  as  applied  to  crockery.  I  will  tell  you  the  fact 
about  that.  When  that  tariff  law  was  made,  eliminating  the  duty 
on  packages,  it  was  an  unskillful  expression.  It  said  ""  eliminating  , 
the  duty  on  all  package^?."  That  was  taken  advantage  of,  because 
exporters  from  France  of  workboxes  would  put  into  an  inlaid  work- 
box,  worth  30  francs,  a  pair  of  scissors  and  two  or  three  thimbles,  and 
then  they  would  put  those  workboxes,  costly  packages  in  themselves, 
into  a  large  case,  and  they  claimed  in  court'that  it  meant  an  elimina- 
tion of  the  packages. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  court  sustained  it,  and  it  came  in  free. 
Now  did  not  this  apply  also  to  fancy  tea  sets  and  fancy  sets  of  crock- 
ery, where  the  case  was  a  considerable  portion  of  the  value  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  Congress  came  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, did  not  Congress  first  exempt  from  duty  the  usual  ordinary 
package? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  importer  claimed  that  the  usual  ordinary 
package  was  this  fancj'  package  or  box,  the  usa/sre  of  which  had  grown 
up  on  the  examination  theretofore  of  the  packing  case  from  duty? 

Mr.  Jones.  That,  I  think,  was  the  experience,  but  I  want  to  say 
this  in  regard  to  that 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Congress  was  compelled  to  put  a  duty  on 
the  package  in  order  to  restrict  or  prevent  either  the  importer  or  the 
shipper  abroad  from  smuggling  in,  under  the  law  and  the  decisions 
of  the  court,  these  fancy  packages  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  The  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  asked  me  to 
sit  with  him  and  frame  a  paragraph  that  would  save  the  Government 
from  any  loss  of  duty — a  paragraph  as  to  what  the  outside  packages 
meant,  which  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  tariff  bill  pending,  so  that 
we  framed  a  paragraph  that  said  that  all  the  outside  packages,  such 
as  crates,  casks,  and  cases  necessary  to  safe  transportation  of  the 
merchandise,  shall  be  admitted  duty  free,  and  on  that  the  collector 
of  the  port  and  the  deputy  collector,  who  was  with  us,  said :  "  That 
would  take  away  any  chance  to  wriggle  over  what  was  a  package  and 
what  was  not.''  That  was  taken  to  Washington,  but  the  American 
potters  came  along  and  said : ''  No,  no ;  we  want  them  to  pay  duty  on 
packages."    They  wanted  it  all,  and  they  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  find  the  reason  for  the  enactment 
of  that  law  grew  out  of  the  proposition  of  importers  and  shippers 
abroad  trying  to  evade  it  and  get  in  these  fancy  packages  without 
paying  the  dutv- 

Mr.  Jones,  f  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  was  compelled  to  do  it  for  that  reason, 
and  compelled  to  do  it  on  all  these  paclvages,  becau-e  of  the  decision 
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of  the  court  that  these  fancy  packages  had  got  to  be  the  ordinar>- 
packages;  and  when  we  said  ''ordinary  packages"  they  still  got  in 
those  fancy  boxes;  so  that  if  hardship  is  suffered,  it  comes  in  conse- 
quence of  that  practice.  But  I  should  think  a  crate  for  high-pricecT 
crockery  is  a  verv  insignificant  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  pottery,  is 
it  not?* 

Mr.  Jones.  How  about  the  low-priced  pottery? 

The  Chair3iax.  I  am  speaking  of  the  high-grade  pottery  now. 
We  will  come  to  the  low  grade  later.  It  seems  the  low  grade  is  gen- 
erally made  in  this  country — that  is,  the  common  yellow  ware — under 
the  present  duty,  and  possibly  the  duty  paid  on  the  packages  must  be 
very  small. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  contents. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  package? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  on  low-grade  goods.  You  take  a  crate  of  ware, 
of  common  yellow  ware,  that  comes  to  about  2  pounds  10,  and  put 
17  shillings  and  G  pence  on,  and  I  think  I  am  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  is  the  value  of  the  cratage  1  per 
cent  of  tho  actual  value  of  that  common  yellow  ware  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  One  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  I  say  the  actual  value,  not  the  importing  value. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  value  is  what  we  have  to  pay  for  it — 17  shillin|rs 
and  6  pence. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  the  crate  is  17  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  17  and  G  pence,  which,  on  a  crate  valued  at  3 
pounds,  would  certainly  be  more  than  1  per  cent  or  more  than  5  per 
cent  or  6  per  cent.  It  would  be  a  very  large  percentage  on  the  cost 
of  the  contents. 

Ti!(»  Chairman.  Put  on  what  crate? 

Mr.  Jones.  On  a  crate  of  ware  that  would  figure  2  pounds  10,  or 
3  pounds.  You  add  the  crate  to  that  and  pay  G  per  cent  on  it  and 
you  would  find  it  a  very  large  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  tlie  worst  possible  exhibition  of  it,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  get  a  crate  of  the  highest  grade, 
Avhat  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  miijht  go  up  to  20  pounds  sterling. 

The  (^hairman.  And  the  rate  on  that  would  be  what? 

Mr.  Jones.  Seventeen  and  G  ponce  would  be  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage. 

The  (^iiAiRMAN.  Inasmuch  as  you  do  not  import  much  of  the  lower 
grade  and  do  ini])ort  more  of  the  higher  grades,  is  that  hardly  worth 
mentioning? 

Mr.  JoNKs.  I  think  it  is;  decidedly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Jones,  all  these  question-  that  the  chairman  has 
asked  you  and  your  answers  to  thenu  and  all  the  questions  that  you 
asked  him  and  his  answers  to  them  do  not  change  the  fact  that,  in 
the  end,  paying  tariff  on  these  crates  increases  the  tariflf  on  the  con- 
tents, do  they? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  do  increase  it  decidedly. 

Mr.  Ci-AKK.  Whatever  the  cost  of  the  crate  is,  in  the  end  it  is 
added  really  to  the  tariff  on  the  contents? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sure. 
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Mr.  Clark.  And  the  cheaper  the  contents,  taking  the  same  kind 
of  crate,  the  greater  the  total  amount  of  tariff  added  by  the  tariff  on 
the  crates? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  ask  you.  Every- 
body loiows  who  reads  the  newspapers  that  there  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  complaint  and  accusation  in  the  last  year  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  a  systematic  under¥aluation  of  articles  that  come  into 
this  country  from  Germany,  and  a  great  many  people  charge  that 
it  is  •through  the  connivance  of  our  Administration  with  the  Ger- 
mans. Has  anjrbody  ever  undertaken  to  get  at  the  truth  of  that — 
any  particular  importers — or  do  they  simply  stand  back  and  make 
these  charges  because  it  is  easy  to  talk  ? 

Mr.  eToNES.  I  think  that  is  grossly  exaggerated — ^that  idea. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  think  it  is  grossly  exaggerated  why  don't  our 
importers  undertake  to  find  out  the  truth  about  it  ?  It  is  a  fact  that 
can  be  ascertained,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  the  Government  has  sent  a  commission  over 
there  to  try  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  it  turns  out  that  this  administration  is  in  con- 
nivance with  the  administration  over  there,  then  the  experts  sent 
from  here  by  the  Government  here  would  come  back  and  report  what 
the  Goveniment  here  would  want  them  to  report,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  depends  on  the  influence  which  the  higher  offi- 
cials have  over  the  lower  officials.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  thing  goes  on,  why  don't  the  importers  send 
experts  over  of  their  own?  They  can  send  experts  over  just  as  well 
as  the  Government  could? 

Mr.  Jones.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  would  like  to  know  the  truth  about  it.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  what  I  have 
omitted  to  say,  that  many  articles  of  American  pottery  production, 
in  my  belief,  are  sold  for  less  abroad  than  they  are  to  the  home 
market. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  I  have  to  leave  here  in  a  minute,  and 
there  is  one  suggestion  I  want  to  make  about  your  statement  when  it 
is  filed  here.  Of  course  we  want  information  that  we  can  under- 
stand when  you  file  your  brief  here,  and  I  wish  when  you  do  file  it 
you  would  file  it  in  American  money,  not  in  English  money,  because  it 
takes  too  much  time  to  reduce  it  back.  I  could  do  it  when  I  was  a 
boy,  but  I  can  not  take  time  to  do  it  now.  [Laughter.]  State,  in 
American  money,  the  percentage  of  tariff  that  this  box  business  adds 
to  the  different  grades — the  high  grade  or  fancy  grade,  the  medium 
grade,  and  the  low  grade. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  want  me  to  send  that  to  the  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  you  to  put  that  in  the  statement  which  you  will 
file  ultimately.  You  can  file  anything  until  the  4th  of  December. 
That  will  be  information  which  would  be  information. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  one  moment  more,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  way 
to  the  next  witnass.  I  believe  that  many  American  pottery  products 
are  sold  for  less  price  abroad  than  here.  I  have  been  told  so  by  pro- 
ducers. Knowing  that  you  wanted  facts  here,  I  tried  to  find  out  the 
facts. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  get  all  the 
information  you  can,  and  in  your  orief  state  the  sources  of  your 
information. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  tried  to  get  those  facts  so  that  I  could  formulate  them 
to  your  satisfaction.  I  was  told  by  one  party  that  we  do  sell  for  less 
abroad  than  here.  Then  I  tried  to  get  the  representative  of  a  very 
large  exporting  house  which  has  large  agencies  in  Australia  and 
Chma  and  Japan,  exporting  Amerioan  products,  to  get  for  me  that 
information.  I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  he  said,  "  I  made 
the  endeavor  for  you,  but  the  answer  was  that  they  had  several  of 
those  inquiries,  and  'At  this  time  we  are  not  fumishmg  catalogues  or 
price  lists  to  be  used  against  us.'  " 

The  Chairman.  And  while  you  are  getting  that  information  you 
might  also  include  in  it  how  much  cheaper  (xerman  pottery  is  sold 
in  this  country  than  it  is  sold  in  (Germany. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  might  add  to  that  information  such  informa- 
tion as  you  can  get  as  to  how  much  cheaper  German  pottery  is  sold 
in  this  country  than  in  Germany.  That  is,  how  much  it  is  ship[)ed 
here  and  sold  for  less  than  in  the  German  market. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  find  out  I  will  let  you  know.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  foreign  pottery  is  sold 
cheaper  in  the  foreign  market  than  in  the  home  market? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  importing  house  you 
referred  to? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  did  not  give  me  the  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  know,  but  can  you  not  give  me  the  name  of  the  im- 
porting house  which  was  asked  to  furnish  the  information? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  might  hurt  him  with  those  manufacturers  if  he  gives 
it  away.  His  answer  was,  ''  I  can  not  get  it,  because  they  say,  *•  We 
are  not  giving  away  catalogues.' " 

Mr.  GmoGS.  I  understand.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  name  of  the 
house  that  niado  the  answer,  not  the  house  from  which  he  got  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  do  it  with  his  consent.  You  see  it  would  affect 
him  if  he  gives  that  away. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  see ;  that  is  as  far  as  you  can  go. 

Mr.  JoNKs.  I  do  not  want  to  give  away  a  private  conversation 
without  permission. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  yon  mention  it?  We  want  the  facts, 
not  your  jirivate  con^'ersations.  You  make  a  statement,  and  you  will 
not  give  the  man's  name.     We  want  the  fact. 

Mr.  JoNKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  give  you  the  fact  that  he  tried 
to  get  this  and  was  told  that  they  were  not  giving  away  price  lists 
and  catalogues  against  themselves. 

The  CiiAiR^vfAN.  I  want  to  get  the  fact  of  this  man's  name. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  the  man  Avho  made  the  inquiry  or  the  man 
who  was  to  answer  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  man  who  told  you  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  With  his  consent.  I  will  let  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  say,  with  his  consent  I  will  inform  you.  I  have  his 
letter  in  my  pocket. 
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Mr.  BouTELii.  It  is  no  trouble  for  this  committee  to  find  out  the 
names  of  all  the  exporting  houses.  It  seems  to  me  this  man's  name 
is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  can  help  you,  I  will. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  say  there  is  no  trouble  about  ascertaining  the 
names  of  all  the  exporters  of  American  pottery. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes ;  any  big  pottery  will  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Jones,  is  it  not,  that  somebody 
told  you  that  these  goods  were  being  sold  abroad  for  less  prices 
than  they  were  being  sold  for  at  home,  and  you  started  out  to  verify 
that  and  could  not  do  it?     Is  not  that  the  real  truth  about  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;   as  you  put  the  question. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  myth 

Mr.  t)ALZELL.  It  seems  to  be.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  get  information  showing  where  goods 
are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply  than  they  are  sold  here,  and  will  also 
find  out  what  is  the  difference  in  the  German  price  between  what  the 
German  goods  are  sold  for  at  home  and  abroad,  it  would  be  of  some 
importance  to  the  committee — I  do  not  know  how  much ;  it  depends 
altogether  on  circumstances — and  you  should  give  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  he  could  furnish  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
w^rote  him  this  letter,  would  not  that  give  us  the  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  that  he  did  not  ascertain? 

The  Chairman.  We  can  appoint  you  as  a  subcommittee  of  one  to 
go  to  him  and  find  it  out.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
portation of  china  ware  from  this  country,  and  the  prices  at  which  it 
is  sold  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  if  I  can  obtain  it. 

Now,  let  me  say  one  word.  In  talking  with  this  pottery  interest, 
he  told  me  he  sold  at  a  less  price  in  Canada  than  here.  I  said, ''  When 
you  get  to  a  point  where  you  can  sell  cheaper  abroad  than  you  do 
here,  and  when  you  ask  for  more  protection,  it  is  like  asking  the 
Government  to  butter  your  frosted  cake.'"  And  that  is  what  I  believe. 
You  are  trying  to  butter  a  man's  frosted  cake  by  continuing  protection 
to  him  when  he  can  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  whether  a  man  is 
selling  his  surplus  abroad,  whether  he  is  trying  to  get  into  a  market 
abroad  by  putting  his  goods  down  lower  than  the  i)roducers  in  that 
market,  and  upon  other  circumstances.  The  sale  of  a  single  lot  of 
pottery  abroad  cheaper  than  in  this  country  does  not  matter  and  is 
not  in  itself  significant.  A  man  who  is  trying  to  get  a  new  market 
may  sell  cheaper  in  the  new  market.  Merchants  all  do  the  same 
thing.  It  depends  on  the  circumstances  whether  it  has  any  sig- 
nificance or  not.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  wanted  to  get  at  this  man 
and  find  out  what  the  circumstances  are,  and  yet  you  do  not  seem  to 
be  willing  to  give  the  information,  and  we  can  not  safely  assume  that 
he  is  selling  all  the  time  abroad  cheaper  than  he  is  at  home. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sometimes  a  million  dollars  of  American  pottery  went 
out  of  this  country  in  less  than  seven  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  there  were  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  not  object  to  that,  too.    I  am  an  American. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  heard  for  many  years  about  goods  being  sold 
abroad  cheaper  than  here,  but  I  never  knew  of  an  actual  case,  did 
you  ?  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  firm  selling  an  article  abroad  cheaper 
than  here  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  under  which  it  was  sold 
here,  everything  being  equal  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  supposed  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
steel  rails  sold  for  $18  abroad  and  for  $28  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  heard  of  that,  too.    Do  you  know  of  a  case? 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  only  heard  that  steel  rails  are  sold  cheaper 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  been  informed  that 

The  Chairman.  AVe  will  hear  about  that  later  on. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  Mr.  Dalzell  can  j^ost  you  on  that. 

Mr.  ^Dalzeix.  I  have  read  it  in  the  newspaper — where  you  did. 
probably.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  that  you  can  let  anybody 
have  that  letter,  and  if  nobody  else  wants  it,  I  will  take  it.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr  Jones.  I  will  try  to  get  the  consent  of  the  man.  The  letter  is 
in  my  pocket.  It  is  no  myth,  you  Imow.  I  do  not  want  to  take  advan- 
tage oi  private  correspondence. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  win  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Your  name  is  what?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  Griggs.     [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HR.  GEORGE  W.  KINNEY,  OF  KINNEY  A  LEVAN, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  Won't  you  state  your  business,  Mr.  Kinney,  first  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  am  in  the  wholesale  importing  and  sale  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  goods  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Kinney. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  with  Mr. 
Jerome  Jones  I  am  also  a  wholesaler  of  pottery  and  glassware.  I 
represent  in  this  matter  directly  Messrs.  Kinney  &  Levan,  but  I  also 
represent  the  wholesalers  in  this  country,  not  by  reason  of  any  agree- 
ment or  composition,  but  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their  interests  are 
as  one  with  mine  and,  when  I  refer  to  the  wholesalers  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  men  are  interested  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  pottery  and  glassware,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  These 
wholesalers  have  inve^^ted  in  this  country  more  than  $25,000,000.  We 
employ  many  thousands  of  wage-earners,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  just 
as  much  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  as  great  a  right  to  petition 
the  Congress,  as  any  manufacturer  who  has  come  before  you. 

We  do  not  care  whose  wares  we  sell,  being  selfishly  impartial  on 
that  score,  and  if  the  American  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
foreign  wares,  we  want  to  be  able  to  supply  them,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  American  consumer  should  be  precluded  from  buying 
foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  provided  they  will  pay  the 
price,  simply  because  the  sale  of,  say,  a  foreign  dinner  set  will  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  a  domestic  dinner  set,  and  we  make  this  statement  in 
all  confidence  that  you  gentlemen  will  agree  with  us,  because  it  is 
manifest  that  there  would  be  no  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
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Government  if  this  theory  were  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  the  theory  which  the  domestic  potter  has  seen  fit  to 
advance. 

In  a  dispatch  to  the  Newark  Evening  News  on  Friday,  November 
13,  1908 — a  dispatch  which  appears  to  have  been  more. or  less  in- 
spired— it  was  stated  that  the  American  potters  entertained  very 
divergent  views  with  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  Some  be- 
lieved that  the  present  schedules  are  sufficiently  high,  but  they  com- 
plain of  undervaluations.  Others  believe  that  a  general  raise  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  aimpetition. 

Still  a  third  class  believe  that  the  tarifT  should  l>e  raised  to  meet  Japaiiese 
and  German  competition  without  makinj;  any  ohanjre  as  regards  the  product  of 
other  countries,  inasmuch  as  tlie  present  schtHluIes  snv  already  hiiili  cMouirh  to 
enable  the  Americnn  letters  to  comi)ete  successfully  with  the  prcKlucts  of  France 
and  England,  which,  in  maiiy  instances  at  least,  command  an  exclusive  patron- 
age that  does  not  threaten  the  industry  here. 

This  latter  suggestion  is  one  that  appeals  to  us  as  being  entirely 
new  in  tariff  legislation,  and  one  that  has  little  chance  of  becomins:  a 
law  so  long  as  the  treatie^s  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  regarded  as 
effective,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  invite  tariff  war. 

Now  with  regard  to  Japanese  goods,  I,  as  a  dealer  and  wholesaler, 
can  positively  assure  you  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  cheap 
ffrades  are  a  drug  on  the  market,  but  even  if  there  were  anj^  increased 
demand  for  the.se  goods,  is  it  fair,  is  it  proper,  or  is  it  in  any  sense 
logical  that  the  tariff  schedules  should  be  so  advanced  as  to  keep  these 
goods  out  when  we  all  know  that  such  a  tariff  would  be  prohibitory 
as  against  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  in  fact  all  the  i^est 
of  the  world?  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that >Jap}mese  goods  do  not 
compete  in  any  way  with  American  goods;  they  are  not  the  same 
in  any  sense  whatsoever.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  Japanese  dinner 
sets  as  a  commercial  proposition,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  not  been  made.  Their  primitive  methods  of  manufacture  are 
such  that  the  proposition  is  not  commercially  practical.  The  goods 
imported  are  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  handwork,  consisting  of  hollow 
goods,  artistic  goods,  small  dishes,  and  things  which  do  not  warp 
m  the  kiln,  but  when  it  comes  to  flat  goods  and  covered  dishes  they 
can  not  be  successfully  manufactured  in  comparison  with  the  quality 
of  goods  that  are  produced  by  the  American  potter. 

It  is  true  that  Japanese  labor  is  cheap,  but  not  so  cheap  as  some 
would  have  you  believe.  A  machine  that  demands  the  labor  of  one 
American  is  operated  in  Japan  by  three  men.  The  cost  of  labor  can 
not  be  compared  on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Jap,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  facts  and  to  the  fact,  as  before  stated,  that  Japanese 
wares  do  not  compete  with  American  wares,  we  have  faith  to  believe 
that  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  in  our  markets  for  Japanese  goods 
the  goods  will  be  sold  whether  the  duty  is  60  per  cent  or  600  per  cent. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  French  pottery,  otherwise  known 
as  Limoges  ware,  we  have  the  admission  of  the  domestic  potters  them- 
selves that,  whereas  these  goods  have  an  exclusive  patronage,  they  do 
not  threaten  the  industry  here. 

With  regard  to  the  Grerman  china  ware  situation,  I  am  credibh' 
informed  that  no  ware  of  this  class  is  or  has  been  produced  here,  for 
the  reason  that  the  clay  and  other  component  materials  have  not  so 
far  been  produced  in  this  country. 
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Furthermore,  the  class  of  china  imported  from  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria is  largely  specialties  and  novelties  peculiar  to  them.  We  there- 
fore do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  this  proposition. 

On  English  ware  we  desire  to  submit  a  schedule  of  figures  showing 
the  actual  protection  enjoyed  by  the  American  potters  under  the 
Wilson  tariff  act,  which  must  convince  you  that  the  protection  of  55 
per  cent  and  60  per  cent  on  j)ottery  is  one  of  the  largest  ad  valorem 
rates  provided  for  in  the  tariff.  In  this  rate  we  have  involved  the 
proposition  of  geographical  protection:  First,  the  excessive  cost  of 

Eac&ing,  owing  to  the  fragile  nature  of  the  goods;  second,  the  duties 
jvied  on  package  charges;  third,  foreign  inland  freight  to  seaport; 
fourth,  ocean  freight  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  and  fifth,  marine 
insurance,  forwardmg  commissions,  and  consular  fees. 

These  items  represent  a  very  heavy  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  and  give  a  natural  protection  to  home  industry  which  ap- 
proaches, and  in  many  instances  exceeds,  the  duty  imposed  under  the 
protective  tariff  law,  as  shown  by  the  following  calculations  based 
on  official  records  taken  from  actual  importations  where  the  duty  was 
30  to  35  per  cent.     [Reads:] 


United  States 

Total  protec- 

Gcogrnphlcal 

duty  under 

tion  under  the 

protection. 

the  30  per 

30  and  35  ver 

cent  act. 

cent  act. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

No.  1,   white  granite  ware  (largely  imed  by  the 

fannor). wds.. 

39 

SO 

69 

No.  2.  i)rinte<l  ware _ was__ 

27.6 

85 

02.5 

No.  4,  trausfera  and  gilt-edgivl  ware. _was-- 

21.7 

35 

55.7 

These  calculations  are  figured  out  and  will  be  shown  in.  detail  on 
the  brief  which  we  will  file  with  you  later. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  You  can  file  a  copy. 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  assertion  of  American  potters  that  their  business 
was  comph^telv  demoralized  by  the  act  of  1894,  when  duties  under 
the  Wilson  bill  were  30  and  35  per  cent,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  following  extract  taken  from  the  columns  of  a  reliable  trade 
journal,  being  the  statement  of  Mr.  Charles  AV.  Franzheim,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wheeling  Pottery  Company.     [Reads :] 

Tlie  WlKM'linp:  In  tell  i. iron  cer.  on  New  Year's  Day,  prlnteil  contributions  from 
a  number  of  (listhi^iiisluHl  people  on  various  subjects,  mainly  industrial,  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Franzheim,  presid<Mit  of  the  Wheeling  Pottery  Company,  was 
asked  to  note  the  progress  of  Wht^eling's  potteries  during  the  past  year,  and  did 
so  as  foll(»ws; 

Mr.  D.\LZELL.  What  New  Year's  Day  was  that?     What  year? 
Mr.  KiNXEY.  It  was  during  the  pendency  of  the  Wilson  bill.     It 
must  have  been  prior  to  181)7. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Prior  to  1897? 
Mr.   KiNXEY.  Yes,  sir.     [Continues  reading:] 

The  year  just  ended  has  been  a  very  remarkable  one  in  the  history  of  the 
Wheeling  potteries.  W^hile  many  other  industries  have  languished  or  been  par- 
tially inop(»rative  during  the  past  few  months  incident  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  political  struggle  so  happily  ended  the  local  manufacturers  of  pottery  have 
had  a  very  remarkable  run. 
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Although  prices  have  been  low  and  profits  necessarily  scant,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  almost  50  per  cent  in  the  tarlfif  rates  governing  pottery,  and  while 
foreign  manufacturers  of  ixittery  who  cater  to  the  American  market  have  been 
partially  employed,  the  potteries  of  Wheeling  have  manufactured  and  shipped 
more  goods  during  the  past  twelve  months  than  ever  In  their  history  during 
the  same  period  of  time. 

This  fortunate  condition  of  affairs  did  not  exist,  however,  in  all  the  ceramic 
centers  of  the  United  States,  but  was  due  locally  to  the  fact  that  Wheeling  is 
rapidly  acquiring  a  reputation  for  its  pottery  products  second  to  none  in  this  or 
in  any  foreign  country.  It  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  we  can  say  to-day 
that  the  stability  of  our  wares,  the  beauty  of  our  designs,  and  the  highly  artistic 
effects  of  our  decorations  have  given  Wheeling  wares  a  prestige  during  the  last 
few  years  that  has  created  for  her  the  splendid  demand  that  has  kept  her  pot- 
teries busy  during  the  year  Just  past. 

That  the  reader  may  form  a  comprehensive  and  general  idea  of  the  volume 
of  business  done  in  this  line  in  this  city  during  the  past  year  I  have  but  to 
say  that  over  6,000  tons  of  crude  materials  have  l)een  worked  over  by  800  em- 
ployees into  not  less  than  8,000,000  pieces  of  ware. 

The  year  Just  ushered  in  will  doubtless  prove  an  eiiually  busy  one,  especially 
as  we  anticipate  some  recognition  from  the  next  Congress  In  the  shape  of  a 
moderate  increase  in  tariff  that  will  Justify  at  least  the  continuance  of  present 
wages  and  perhaps  leave  some  margin  of  profit  to  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  operation  of  an  industry  of  which  the  city  of  Wheeling  can  well  feel 
proud. 

The  following  statements  of  actual  importations  show  the  amount 
of  protection  the  American  potters  enjoy  under  the  present  duty  of 
55  and  60  per  cent.     [Continues  reading:] 

Grate  English  white  granite  ware  of  best  make. 

i.      s.    d. 

Factory,  gross 12    10      0 

Less  571  per  cent  and  5/5 7     14      1 

Cost. 

•Net 4     15     11  $23.40 

Crate,  net  10      0  4.10 

PYeight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proportion  consiirs  fee  and  bill  of 

lading .  2.  OS 

Ocean  freight  to  Baltimore ;iSO 

Marine  insurance .  20 

Cost  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  added 30.58 

Duty  on  crate * $2.25 

Duty  on  goods 12.05 

14. 90 

Total  cost,  duty  paid 45.80 

The  same  assortment  of  American  ware  of  best  make,  cost,  packed  for 

shipment   37. 78 

A  duty  of  26  per  cent  on  this  English  package  would  make  its  cost  equal  to 
the  selling  price  of  the  American  package. 

In  one  case  you  will  notice  that  I  am  taking  the  cost  of  the  goods 
to  the  biggest  buyer  in  the  United  States,  the  biggest  importer  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  goods  are  landed  at  the  wharf  of  the  cheapest 
shipping  market  of  the  United  States,  as  we  consider  Baltimore  to 
be,  as  against  the  selling  price  of  the  domestic  manufacturer.  This 
protection,  as  I  stated,  was  26  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods. 

The  freights,  insurance,  shipping  charges,  and  crate,  and  duty  at 
&5  per  cent  make  a  total  protection  of  95  per  cent  on  first  cost  of 
goods  alone  at  the  factory.    [Continues  reading :] 
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Crate  P.  G.  Egliah  White,  best  make, 

£.  8.  d. 

Factory    ^oss 12  10  0 

1^88  52i%  and  5/5 6  12  0 

Cost. 

Net   5      7    3  $26. 17 

Net  crate 16    9      4.10 

Freight  and  charges  to  Liverpool  and  proix)rtion  of  consul's  fee  and  bill 

of  lading 2.  ftS 

Ocean  freight  to  Baltimore .80 

Marine  insurance .  20 

CoRt  at  seaboard  in  United  States  before  duty  is  paid 33.35 

Duty  on  crate,  55  per  cent $2.25 

Duty  on  goods,  55  per  cent 14.30 

16. 55 

Total  cost,  duty  paid 49.110 

Same  assortment  American  ware,  best  make,  cost,  packed  for  shipment,  $37.28. 

A  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  this  English  package  would  make  its  cost 
equal  to  the  selling  pric>e  of  the  American  package. 

The  outside  package,  freights,  insurance,  shipping  charges,  and 
duty  at  55  per  cent  make  a  total  protection  of  90  per  cent  on  first  co^t 
of  goods  alone  at  the  factory. 

I  have  got  only  three  of  these  illustrations.     [Continues  reading:] 

Crate  of  English  trails  for  decorated  icare,  best  make,  or  white  and  gold^ 

£.      s.      d.       Cost. 

Factory  gross 12    10    0 

Less  20  per  cent  and  5/5 3      9    6 

Net 9      0    6  $44,  m 

Crate  net 16    9  4. 10 

Freight  and  charges  to  liiverpool  and  lU'Oportion  of  fee  and  bill  lading.  2. 08 

Sea  freight  to  Baltimore .H) 

Marine  insurance .  25 

Cost  at  seaboard  In  United  States  before  duty  is  added 51.  27 

Duty  on  crate $2.46 

Duty  on  gotxls,  at  GO  per  cent 26.40 

28.  S<i 

Total  cost  duty  paid 80.13 

Cost  of  same  assortment  American  ware,  best  makes,  packed  ready  for  shlj)- 
ment,  $61.30. 

A  duty  of  21  per  cent  on  this  English  package  would  make  its  cost 
equal  to  the  selling  price  of  the  American  package.  The  freights,  in- 
surance, shipping  charges,  crate,  and  duty  at  60  per  cent  make  a  total 
protection  of  81  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  alone  at  the 
factory. 

With  respect  to  the  glassware  situation,  the  American  manufac- 
turer has  practically  the  entire  market  of  this  country  on  pressed 
glassware,  and  is  able  to  export  quite  a  quantity  of  the  goods  in  cer- 
tain countries. 

As  to  imports,  they  are  confined  principally  to  lamp  chimney:^, 
shades,  and  to  a  limited  amount  of  blown  glassware. 

In  regard  to  toilet  ware,  tiles,  and  sanitary  ware,  an  importer  in 
New  York  informed  us  a  few  days  ago  that  wliereas  formerly  he  was 
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importing  as  much  as  5,000  crates  of  toilet  ware  yearly,  to-day  he  is 
not  bringing  in  a  single  crate.  I  am  informed  that  under  the  sched- 
ules of  the  Dingley  bill  the  importation  of  sanitary  ware  and  tiles  is 
almost  prohibited.    Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  revenue. 

Pottery  products  to  the  value  of  substantially  $1,000,000  were  ex- 
ported during  the  fiscal  year  1907. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there:  Do  you  attribute  this 
lack  of  importations  to  the  tariff,  or  to  the  superiority  of  our  goods? 

Mr.  KiNNKY.  It  is  absolutely  the  tariff,  together  with  the  geo- 
graphical protection. 

The  Chair3iax.  May  I  suggest  [addressing  Mr.  Cockran]  that  he 
be  allowed  to  complete  nis  paper  beiore  you  enter  into  that?  Proceed, 
Mr.  Kinney. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  say  pottery  to  the  Value  of  a  million  doUai-s  was 
exported  during  the  fiscal  year  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  repeat  that  statement  f 

Mr.  Kinney.  Pottery  manufactured  in  this  coimtry  was  exported 
during  the  year  1907  to  the  extent  practically  of  about  a  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  was  told  to  finish  here,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  your  question  later. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kinney.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  under- 
valuation. I  presume  that  the  question  was  first  raised  in  the  year 
1789,  and  without  doubt  it  has  been  prominently  brourfit  before  the 
country  at  recurring  periods  since  then  whenever  the  siibjeot  of  tariff 
legislation  was  broached.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  is  a  matter 
for  the  cbnsideration  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
fixation  of  tariff  schedules.  Whether  the  rate  be  low  or  high  it  is 
no  restraining  influence  upon  undervaluations,  unless  we  consider 
the  proposition  that  the  lower  you  make  the  schedule  the  less  the 
inducement  is  to  undervalue.  Per  contra,  the  more  you  raise  the 
schedule  the  greater  the  inducement  to  imdervalue.  And  hence  these 
gentlemen  who  come  forward  and  ask  that  the  rates  be  advanced 
in  order  to  compensate  for  undervaluation  are  absolutely  illogical 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  they  have  come  to  the 
wrong  forum.  There  are  statutes  which  have  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  If  these  gen- 
tlemen are  sure  of  the  fact  that  there  is  any  undervaluation,  let  them 
report  the  facts  to  the  proper  authorities,  to  the  end  that  the  guilty 
may  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigor. 

We  stand  here  and  solemnly  affirm  that  we  do  not  believe  in  this 
proposition  of  undervaluation.  The  Treasury  Department  is  pro- 
vided with  competent  experts  both  here  and  abroad.  The  members 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  are  appointed  by  reason  of  their 
knowledge  and  skill  in  customs  matters,  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
Government  is  back  of  them  to  determine  the  values  at  which  im- 
ported merdiandise  shaD  be  entered  and  upon  which  duties  shall  be 
paid.  You  must  take  either  the  one  or  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma 
and  admit  that  the  allegations  of  undervaluations  are  untrue  or  that 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  and  experts  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  are  incapable  and  inefficient  and  have  violated  the  oath  of  office 
which  they  took  upon  their  appointment. 

These  gentlemen  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  values  of  mer- 
chandise as  are  the  importers  or  the  manufacturers  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise, and  when  it  comes  to  a  qucvstion  of  statistics  on  the  under- 
valuation of  merchandise  it  is  either  necessary  for  you  to  accept  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  as  to  the  percentage  of 
undervaluation,  which  is  infinitesimal,  or  else  charge  the  board  with 
'incapacity  in  that  the  undervaluation  was  not  discovered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advances  on  entry  which  are  referred  to  in 
•the  report  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  are  almost  exclusively 
^he  adVances  made  by  the  importers,  and  these  additions  are  made  not 
'because  the  importer  did  not  purchase  the  goods  at  the  actual  price 
set  forth  in  the  invoice,  because  he  can  and  will  continue  to  buy  in  the 
•oi)en  market  of  Europe  at  those  same  prices  from  parties  who  are 
willing  and  do  sell  goods  freely  and  openly  in  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities at  those  prices,  but  he  adas  to  his  invoice  price  because  the  local 
appraiser  has  advanced  the  values  of  some  importer  who  has  not 
"bought  wisely,  who  has  bought  in  less  than  usual  wholesale  quantities, 
•or  because  there  is  an  honest  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  appraiser 
that  the  purchase  price  is  too  low.  To  meet  his  ideas  the  importer 
voluntaril}'  adds  on  entry  to  make  market  value,  pending  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
and  to  the  end  that  he  may  not  be  held  in  damages  in  the  meanwhile 
and  have  penal  duties  assessed  against  him,  and  eventually  the  Board 
of  Appraisers,  upon  the  hearing  of  testimony,  decides  that  the  original 
purchase  price  as  disclosed  in  the  invoice  was  the  correct  market  value 
upon  which  duties  should  have  been  paid,  and  they  so  return  the  in- 
voice, and  in  all  cases  where  additions  on  entry  have  been  made  as 
'outlined  above,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  may  subsequently  sustain  the  entered  value,  the  importer 
who  has  made  a  voluntary  addition  on  entry  has  no  recourse  wnatso- 
ever  against  the  Government  for  the  excessive  amount  of  duties  paid 
by  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  with  respect  to  the  valuation  of  French 
pottery  that,  after  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
certain  invoices  of  French  ware  were  advanced  16J  per  cent,  or  2^ 
per  cent  over  and  above  the  price  at  which  similar  Limoges  ware  was 
sold  in  the  market  of  Limoges;  that  this  appraisement  was  set  aside 
tind  is  now  pending  in  the  United  States  circuit  court.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact  the  Treasury  Department  sent  a  commission  to  Limoges, 
consisting  of  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Marion  de  Vries,  and 
Mr.  Byron  S.  Waite,  the  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  other  two.  members  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  And 
subsequently,  out  of  all  the  negotiations,  was  evolved  a  list  upon 
which  the  china  people  will  enter  their  merchandise,  and  that  without 
regard  to  the  2G^  per  cent  advance  or  anythinj;:  else. 

With  respect  to  England,  where  Mr.  William  Burgess,  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  who  was  formerly  a  pottery  manufacturer  of  Trenton  and 
United  States  consul  at  Staffordshire  at  the  same  time,  and  who  is 
now  connected  in  some  capacity  with  the  American  Pottery  Associa- 
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tion,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  well-known  New  York  importer,  stated 
[reads]  : 

In  reply  to  yours  of  late  date,  stating  that  I  bad  accused  the  importers  of 
Euglish  wares  of  undervaluations  In  their  custom-house  entries,  I  beg  most 
emphaticnlly  to  deny  any  such  charges.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  publicly  and 
privately  stated  and  still  maintain  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  undervalua- 
tion of  this  class  of  goods,  and  do  not  believe  that  there  could  be,  even  if  there 
was  a  disposition,  on  account  of  the  well-known  values  of  the  goods. 

I  think  we  may,  therefore,  feel  fully  justified  in  saying  merely, 
without  charging  that  the  allegation  in  this  behalf  was  put  forth 
with  ulterior  motives,  that  the  existence  of  undervaluation  is  far 
more  fancied  than  real. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  statistics,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up 
the  time  or  the  committee  with  any  statement  in  this  behalf,  merely 
requesting  at  this  time  the  privilege  of  subsequently  filing  a  brief  on 
this  and  other  points  which  it  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  bring 
out  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal;  but  we  wish  to  invite  the 
committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  general  ware 
in  this  country  has  increased  from  $9,479,519  in  1890  to  $16,000,000 
in  1907.  With  respect  to  the  importations  of  decorated  china  in 
1890,  in  round  numbers  it  was  $5,000,000;  in  1893,  $6,821,000;  in 
1896,  $8,223,000;  in  1903,  $9,000,000;  in  1905,  $10,000,000;  and  in 
1907,  a  little  less  than  $12,000,000.  In  other  words,  there  has  been, 
so  far  as  imported  merchandise  is  concerned,  a  natural,  healthy,  rea- 
sonable increase  in  the  importations,  and  there  was  no  unusual  or 
excessive  increase  during  the  pendency  of  the  act  of  1894,  to  wit,  the 
Wilson  bill,  when  the  duties  were  35  per  cent. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  potters  are  concerned,  there  has  likewise 
been  a  reasonable,  natural,  and  healthy  growth  of  their  business.  In 
1890  there  were  239  pottery  ovens.  To-day  there  are  747.  In  1890 
the  output  was  $9,477,000;  to-day  it  is  $16,000,000. 

We  think,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  these 
gentlemen  ought  to  be  content  with  that  measure  of  protection  which 
they  themselves  have  seen  fit  to  exact.  During  the  last  twelve  years 
they  have  been  selling  their  goods  at  a  price  that  required  no  greater 
protection  than  that  which  was  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1894.  II 
IS  due  primarily  to  internal  competition  that  their  prices  are  so  low 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  secure  as  much  profit  as  they  desired, 
and  not  in  any  sense  to  the  line  of  protection  fixed  in  the  tariff  act; 
and  we  therefore  ask  that  the  measure  of  protection  be  fixed,  not  at 
any  advance  over  the  present  rates,-  not  at  the  line  specified  in  the 
Dingley  Act,  but  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  Wilson  bill— 30  and  35 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Wilson  bill,  Mr.  Kinney,  the  importa- 
tions in  1896  were  over  $8,000,000,  and  increased  from  $5,000,000  the 
last  year  of  the  McKinley  bill,  when  the  duty  was  60  per  cent,  to 
something  over  $8,000,000  in  two  years  under  the  Wilson  bill.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  haven't  those  figures  before  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  them  before  me.  Then  the  Dingley 
Act  came  in,  and  in  1898  the  importations  were  less  than  $4,000,000. 
Of  course  that  was  on  a  smaller  or  narrower  market  than  there  is 
to-day  on  account  of  the  increased  population.    And  in  1907  the 
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total  importations  on  painted  glass  were  $8,913,000,  or  nearly 
$9,000^000,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  slight  advantage 
to  an  importer  at  least  under  the  35  per  cent  duty. 

I  did  not  understand  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whose  letter  you 
read,  stating  that  there  is  no  undervaluation  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  William  Burgess,  who  is  associated  with  the 
American  Potters'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  letter  published?  I  suppose  it 
was  published.    Is  it  a  private  letter? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  was  a  private  letter,  and  it  was  shown  to  a  gentle- 
man who  made  this  statement  to  me.  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  did 
not  see  the  letter  myself,  but  the  statement  was  made.  I  think  the 
letter  is  in  the  room  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  letter  is  here?  Let  it  be  produced 
and  go  into  the  record,  the  whole  of  it.  That  is  the  shortest  way  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  the  letter  here,  dated  October  9,  1897,  and 
I  believe  that  the  situation  is  exactly  as  good  to-day  as  it  was  that 
date.    Following  is  the  letter  referred  to: 

ixtf.rnational  pottery  company, 

Manufacturing  Potters, 
Trenton,  .V.  J,,  October  9,  ISOl, 
Mr.  Edward  Boote, 

50  Park  Place,  New  York, 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Iu  reply  to  yours  of  a  lute  date,  statiug  that  I  had  accused 
tke  importers  of  English  wares  of  undervaluations  iu  their  custom-house  entries, 
I  beg  most  emphatically  to  deny  any  such  charge.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
publicly  and  privately  stated,  and  still  maintain,  that  there  has  been  little  or 
no  undervaluation  of  this  class  of  goods,  and  do  not  believe  that  there  could 
be,  even  if  there  was  the  disposition,  on  account  of  the  well-known  value  of  the 
goods. 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  Burgess. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  in  the  theory  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  the 
lower  the  duty  the  less  the  undervaluation  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Possibly  you  did  not  hear;  I  mentioned  that  in  my 
report. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  believe  in  that  theory?  You  do  not 
subscribe  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  that  that  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  From  1897  to  1907  there  would  be  a  margin  of 
difference  as  to  what  the  situation  might  possibly  be  as  regards 
undervaluation? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  an  explanation  of  that  would  be  a  simple 
statement  of  the  fact  that  if  a  man  was  trying  to  defraud  he  would 
be  more  tempted  to  defraud  for  a  large  amount  than  a  small  amount 

The  Chairman.  A  man  might  be  honest  if  he  only  made  $35,  and 
dishonest  if  he  made  $100. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  letter  of  1897  referring  to  the  im- 
poilations  and  valuations  of  35  per  cent  duty,  while  the  condition 
to-day  is  on  a  60  per  cent  duty  for  the  same  goods? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Burgess  is  here,  and  he 
will  probably  tell  you  what  the  facts  are  as  to  the  rascalities  of  the 
importers  at  present. 

]Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  forget  to  ask  me  a  question  upon 
this  point,  but  I  would  like  to  mention  the  fact,  and  try  to  make  it 
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clear  from  my  standpoint,  as  to  the  impracticability  of  assessing  a 
duty  on  the  wholesale  prices. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  did  not  hear  what  Mr.  Jones  had  to  say,  but  I 
wanted  to  be  very  sure  that  I  made  that  point  clear  to  you.  Upon 
the  importation  of  china  from  a  foreign  country- — ^that  is,  bringing 
it  into  this  country — ^there  is  no  market  value  on  it,  but  a  very  smau 
percentage  of  the  goods  established  before  the  goods  are  really  sold. 
The  gooas  are  of  a  great  variety. 

The  only  reason  to  which  we  can  attribute  our  success  in  imi>ortin^ 
goods  is  the  fact  that  in  each  year  the  variety  is  changed.  This  year 
we  have  to  have  practically  a  new  line  of  goods  from  those  that  we 
had  last  year,  so  we  go  in  the  open  market  in  Europe — ^that  is,  my  firm 
does,  ana  has  for  the  last  twenty-five  years — and  we  seldom  buy  the 
same  thing  that  we  had  the  year  before.  We  go  to  the  factories  and 
select  the  novelties;  in  fact,  we  try  to  find  the  things  the  people  are 
not  posted  upon  with  respect  to  price  or  value,  and  things  upon  which 
we  can  make  a  fair  percentage  of  profit;  because,  after  goods  have 
been  introduced  here  for  a  year  they  become  close-outs,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  market  is  changed.  The  people  do  not  want  them,  regardless 
of  price.  They  say,  "I  have  had  those  last  year  and  must  have 
something  new  now."  Very  much  like  a  woman  over  last  year's 
bonnet.  And  for  that  reason  we  are  constantly  buying  new  goods, 
and  the  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  produce  them  each  year  or 
they  can  not  hold  their  trade. 

Now  the  price  at  which  we  sell  those  goods  is  not  fixed,  and  can 
not  be  fixea  until  we  get  those  goods  and  know  what  they  cost  us 
exactly  laid  down  in  a  place  of  business  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
where  most  of  us  are ;  and  then  we  see  what  we  can  get  for  those  goods 
as  a  fair  comparison  against  other  goods  of  the  same  nature.  We 
then  fix  the  price  at  which  we  will  sell  them.  The  price  is  fixed  in 
various  ways.  We  have,  I  am  free  to  say,  three  dinerent  prices  on 
the  same  article,  in  which  we  are  perfectly  justified,  and  we  tell 
every  customer  that  we  have  got  them.  The  first  price  is,  for  instance, 
$2.25  a  dozen  for  an  article  that  retails  for  25  cents.  That  means 
that  if  a  man  buys  less  than  the  package  in  which  those  goods  come 
to  us  packed,  the  bundle  in  which  they  come — perhaps  a  dozen  cups 
and  saucers  of  different  varieties  of  decorations  packed  in  one 
bundle — ^if  we  break  up  that  bundle  we  have  to  select  out  those  differ- 
ent decorations  which  we  have  put  there  purposely  to  give  our  cua- 
tomers  a  great  variety  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  pack  them  up  again 
in  another  package,  and  be  careful  that  they  are  not  broken ;  and  for 
that  we  charge  25  cents  more  than  if  the  man  buys  the  ori^nal  pack- 
age.   So  there  is  the  first  price  of  $2.25. 

The  next  price  is  for  the  original  package  if  he  buys  them  in  the 
bundle  in  which  they  are  packed.  Then  we  come  to  the  case  proposi- 
tion, or  in  some  cases  the  gross  proposition.  We  will  say :  "  If  you 
want  to  buy  a  gross  of  those  goods  we  will  make  them  to  you  at  $1.§0." 
Or  we  will  say :  "  In  50  to  100  dozen  lots,  if  you  wish  to  buy  those 
'soods,  we  will  sell  them  for  $1.60."  Then  we  come  to  the  proposition 
for  importation,  and  we  say:  "  If  you  wish  to  buy  those  goods  at  the 
seaboard,  we  will  sell  them  to  you  direct,  and  you  pay  the  freight 
from  the  seaboard,  and  we  will  make  you  that  for  10  cents  less;  or. 
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if  you  place  an  order  with  us  for  10  cases  of  those  goods  we  will  im- 
port them  for  you,  and  we  will  have  them  here  in  six  months  from 
now,  shipped  direct  from  the  seaboard,  and  in  that  case  we  will  give 
another  10  or  5  cents  less."  I  say  that  the  only  way  it  is  possible  to 
fix  a  duty  on  the  wholesale  price  is  to  establish  what  percentage 
should  be  added  to  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  and  make  the  whole- 
sale price.  If  an  importer  in  New  York  has  goods  which  he  imports 
for  me,  he  will  import  them  for  me  on  5  per  cent  of  what  they  cost, 
while  another  importer  might  say:  "You  do  not  buy  quite  as  many 
goods  as  John  Smith  does,  but  I^will  import  for  you,  and  will  charge 
you  10  per  cent  about,"  and  so  on  up  to  50  per  cent,  when  you  come  to 
selling  in  bundles  at  $2.25  per  dozen.  That  is  the  impracticability,  as 
I  see  it,  in  my  own  opinion,  of  putting  a  percentage  on  a  wholesale 
price.  If  these  goods  were  staple,  and  if  they  were  Dought  from  year 
to  year,  and  a  market  value  fixed  like  there  is  on  nails  or  iron  or  a 
great  many  other  staple  things,  it  might  be  a  very  much  different 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  all  in  the  same  degree,  and  there  is 
the  same  diificulty  about  fixing  a  market  price  abroad  on  these  goods. 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  price  is  fixed  by  the  manufacturer  who  makes 
the  goods. 

The  Chair3ian.  One  factory  may  charge  one  price  and  another 
another  price,  and  make  larger  sales  by  the  case,  as  you  say,  than  for 
a  single  dozen,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  All  those  factors  enter  into 
it  whenyou  come  to  fix  the  price  at  all,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  could  fix  it  here,  we  could  have  the  witnesses 
come  here,  and  the  matter  could  be  determined;  determined  whether 
there  was  undervaluation  or  not,  the  appraisers  could  go  into  the 
matter,  the  witnesses  could  be  summoned,  examined,  and  cross-ex- 
amined, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  making  them  produce  their  books 
and  invoices,  and  everything  of  that  kind  could  be  done  here  instead 
of  having  it  depend  entirely  upon  verbal  statements  without  oath,  or 
without  sanction  of  law  abroad. 

Now,  Mr.  Kinney,  right  in  that  connection,  have  you  not  a  sus- 
picion that  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  levied  on  the  wholesale  price  here 
would  give  more  revenue  on  the  same  amount  of  goods  imported  than 
the  duty  of  60  per  cent  upon  the  prices  abroad,  m  the  way  they  are 
now  established  for  customs  purposes? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  certainly  do,  for  the  reason  that  I  believe  the  lower 
the  duty  the  more  foreign  goods  would  come  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  I  mean  upon  the  same  goods,  not  upon  aB 
additional  amount  of  goods. 

Mr.  Kinney.  On  exactly  the  same  goods,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  The  same  importations. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  believe  that  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  or  32^  per  cent, 
as  you  stated,  added  to  the  wholesale  price  of  goods  in  this  country, 
would  bring  more  goods  in  from  the  foreign  countries  tjian  at  the 
present  rate,  because  it  would  be  a  cheaper  rate  of  duty,  provided  that 
you  take  the  lowest  wholesale  price  and  not  the  highest  wholesale 
price. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  average  wholesale  price? 
.  Mr.  Kinney.  There  is  not  any  average. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  if  a  man  sells  a  lot  of  goods 
at  one  price,  and  yoju  at  another,  and  somebody  else  at  another,  there 
is  an  average  price  for  the  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  exactly  what  you  will  find.  You  could  not 
come  to  the  city  of  Washington,  or  go  to  New  York,  or  any  other 
city  and  find  a  dozen  dealers  who  had  bought  exactly  the  same  thing 
knowingly  that  the  other  men  had  bought,  and  yet  no  two  of  thent 
would  have  exactly  the  same  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  possibly  true,  and  still  that  doesn't  prevent 
fixing  a  wholesale  price  on  these  goods,  which  is  the  average  price. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  you  want  to  get 
that  down  to  a  practical  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  want  to  do.  I  want  to 
get  it  so  that  the  importers  and  manufacturers  will  both  be  satisfied 
that  we  are  honestly  collecting  the  duty  which  we  prescribe  under  th& 
law.  That  is  all  I  want.  I  have  no  other  interest  in  the  matter,  ^ot 
a  particle. 

Mr.  Kinney.  And  we  cooperate  with  you  most  heartily,  and  I 
wish  that  there  could  be  some  means  devised  by  which  this  question  of 
undervaluation  would  get  out  of  the  minds  of  qjir  competitors;  vet 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  exists  through  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  what 
they  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  fixing  of  these  duties  a  good  many 
things  enter  into  the  consideration  of  how  to  do  it — the  difference  of 
cost  nere  and  abroad,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — ^but  the  basis  of  it, 
if  it  is  an  ad  valorem  duty,  is  the  fairness  of  the  valuation,  and  if 
we  can  make  that  absolutely  fair  we  have  eliminated  one  source  of 
uncertainty  and  injustice.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  sides  here 
would  agree  that  any  scheme  that  would  enable  us  to  collect  the  duty 
when  we  put  it  into  the  law  would  be  the  just  and  proper  thing  to 
do;  so  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  subject  we  would 
be  most  fflad  to  hear  them.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  fair  col- 
lection of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  would  feel  that  a  change  in  putting  valuations  on 
goods  on  this  side,  as  you  suggjBst,  would  bring  about  a  greater  vari- 
ance of  opinions  as  to  valuation  that  exists  to-day  when  you  buy 
them  from  the  manufacturer.  I  was  talking  with  a  domestic  manu- 
facturer the  other  day,  just  as  an  instance  to  show  you  how  profits 
are  added.  He  said  "I  make  a  set  that  I  sell  for  $1,30.  To  be  sure, 
I  sell  it  close,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  make  practically  anything 
out  of  it  excepting  the  overhead  charges.  I  put  35  cents'  worth  of 
decoration  on  that  and  I  get  $3.25  for  it,  and  simply  because  nobody 
knows  what  that  decoration  is  worth.  I  put  25  cents'  worth  of  deco- 
ration on  it  and  I  raise  the  price  a  dollar,  and  if  I  put  10  cents'  wortE 
of  decoration  on  it  I  raise  the  price  a  half  a  dollar."  , 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  actuallv  done?,,   . 

Mr.  KiJ^NEY.  The  gentleman  told  me  (and  he  is  a  man  o^  his  word) 
that  that  is  absolutely  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  about  going  abroiid 
and  buying  some  new  styles  of  goods,  and  with  respect  to  the  change 
of  styles,  somewhat  after  the  diange  in  styles  of  women's  bonnetsl 
You  stated  that  you  buy  them  at  such  a  price  as  vou  could  make  a 
fair  percentage  of  profit.     I  think  that  states  fairly  what  you  saidl 
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Is  your  idea  of  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  the  same  as  is  this  gentle- 
man's that  you  spoke  about,  who  places  35  cents'  worth  of  decoration 
upon  his  goods  and  raises  the  price  to  $3?  Do  you  regard  that  as  a 
fair  percentage  of  profit  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  am  too  honest,  but  I  believe  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  the  importers  were  the  same  way,  because 
I  think  that  that  practice  of  going  over  there  and  buying  these  goods 
for  the  purpose  of  brining  them  in  here  and  selling  them  at  this 
greater  increased  cost,  if  that  exists,  as  you  say  it  does  in  your 
case 

Mr.  KixNEV.  I  did  not  say  in  my  case,  but  I  say  the  domestic 
product. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  fair  percentage  of  profit.  You  did  not 
tell  UB  what  that  fair  percentage  or  profit  in  this  new  style  was. 

Mr.  Kinney.  A  fair  percentage  of  profit  to  a  man  who  handles 
china  is  anywhere  from  10  to  50  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  of  his  good«. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  go  over  there  and  buy  goods  and  come  here 
and  add  50  per  cent  of  profit  to  them,  it  is  apt  to  give  a  suspicion 
to  some  of  these  manufacturers  that  you  are  engaged  in  under- 
valuation. 

Mr.  Kinney.  But  the  50  per  cent  profit  is  based  upon  50  per  cent 
over  the  cost  of  tlie  goods.  I  referred  to  the  $2.25  open  stock,  and 
which  is  illustrative,  where  I  open  up  and  sell  them  at  $2.25,  when 
I  sell  the  same  goods  for  $1.50,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  sell  you  or 
any  other  man  in  the  world  all  the  goods  he  will  buy  if  he  will  pay 
for  them  on  a  10  per  cent  margin,  but  he  must  buy  them  my  way. 
He  must  take  the  goods  from  the  seaboard.  I  have  often  sold  them 
for  less  than  that,  new  goods. 

Now,  I  will  explain  another  thing  for  you.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  manufacturer  figures  on  any  positive  and  horizontal  percenta^ 
of  profit  on  his  goods.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  done  by  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  And  I  do  not  believe  it  is  done  by  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. It  is  exactly  like  an  artist  who  paints  a  beautiful  picture. 
He  will  say  "  I  will  get  a  thousand  dollars  for  that."  Another  man 
jnay  put  just  as  much  work  on  a  picture  and  sell  it  for  leas  money. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  so;  and  with  a  man  of  an  easy  conscience 
there  is  unlimitex^l  chance  for  undervaluation  of  these  goods,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  only  way  I  can  see  for  undervaluation  is  con- 
nivance with  the  manufactory  itself.  In  all  cases  where  he  buys  the 
^oods  he  furnishes  the  customer  with  an  invoice  and  swears  to  it 
Uiat  it  is  a  certified  copy  at  the  prices  sold.  If  you  put  the  question 
to  Mr.  Jcmes,  and  ask  him  if  he  imi)orted  any  goods  and  paid  a  duty 
upon  them  at  less  value  than  he  paid  for  the  goods,  he  will  tell  you 
'''No."  I  have  imported  goods  for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  and  I 
have  never  had  that  come  up  to  me.  I  have  Mrver  paid  duty  cm  a 
doUar^s  worth  of  goods  at  a  less  price  than  we  paid  for  the  goods;  and 
t  will  say  further  that  we  have  never  had  a  manufacturer  suggest 
fiucb  a  thing  to  us.  • . 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  know  what  the  manu&cturers  do,  but 
personall;]^  I  have  myself,  when  I  have  been  over  there,  had  thA 
offer  to  give  me  two  bills,  one  being  at  the  lower  rate  for  duty  pur- 
poses and  one  at  the  purchase  price. 
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Mr.  Kinney.  I  must  qualify  my  statement  of  a  moment  ago- 


The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  made  reply  to  that  which  was  not 
complimentary  to  the  gentleman  who  did  it,  and  to  my  astonishment 
they  very  often  testified — of  course  I  made  proper  allowance  for  the 
truth  of  the  statements  made — that  a  great  many  American  pur- 
chasers would  take  those  two  bills  for  the  purpose  of  using  one  with 
the  customs  officials. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  not  state  just  exactljr  what  you  said  to  the 
man  who  made  you  that  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman  f 

The  Chairman.  I  told  him  that  he  not  only  wanted  me  to  steal, 
but  to  make  a  false  affidavit  in  order  to  do  it,  and  that  it  was  rather 
uncomplimentary  to  him  that  he  had  sized  me  up  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  naturally  raised  some  suspicion  in  your  mind 
that  that  is  the  general  practice  in  foreign  countricF.  I  would  like  to 
quali^  my  statement  m  this  way:  I  said  that  I  never  had  had  a 
manuracturer  of  goods  intimate  that  such  a  thing  was  possible  to  be 
done  or  could  have  been  done  or  would  be  done.  I  have  had  the  same 
experience  that  you  have  had  exactly,  that  of  going  into  some  bric-a- 
brac  store,  or  novelty  store,  or  some  antique  place  in  Europe,  and 
wanting  something  for  my  own  use.  They  almost  invariably  say: 
"  Do  you  want  another  bill  for  the  custom-house f  "  I  think  that 
possibly  there  is  one  reason  whv  the  gentlemen  aroimd  this  board  may 
leel  that  there  have  been  undervaluations  from  the  manufacturers' 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Sight  there  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  is  not  ac- 
counted for  largely  in  this  way :  When  you  go  into  a  retail  house  in 
London  or  in  Paris  and  make  a  purchase  you  get  it  at  a  retail  price? 

Mr.  KiNNSY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  if  that  same  man  was  going  to  sell  it  to  you 
laid  down  in  New  York,  he  would  put  it  through  the  custom-house 
properly  at  the  wholesale  price,  and  therefore  he  marks  down  your 
bill  for  you.  He  marks  it  down  to  the  wholesale  price  at  which  he 
or  anybody  else  could  mark  it. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  had  exactly  that  same  statement  made  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  that  question  and  answer  I  do  not  won- 
der that  there  is  undervaluation. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  I  understand  that  your  specific  recommendation  is  a 
change  of  the  55  per  cent  rate  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  present  60  per 
cent  rate  to  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTEU^.  Are  you  also  a  retailer,  like  Mr.  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  BouTETX.  So  that  you  know  something,  as  a  retailer,  about  the 
opinions  of  the  retailers  on  these  propositions? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  you  represent  a  large  number  of  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr^  BouTELL.  Are  the  wholesalers  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Jones  in  the 
association  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Or  do  you  represent  some  independent  ones? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  represent,  I  suppose — ^the  fact  is,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  I  do  represent.    I  was  asked  to  come  to  New  York  by  Mr.  Jones 
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to  meet  him,  and  we  would  talk  the  matter  over  and  see  what  argu- 
ment we  could  present  here  which  would  be  logical  and  fair. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  He  spoke  of  an  association  containing  some  70  or 
more. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  belong  to  that  association,  and  I  will  say,  in  speak- 
ing of  what  Mr.  Jones  had  said  in  regard  to  this  association,  that  we 
get  together  once  a  year,  have  sometuing  to  eat,  and  then  spend  the 
rest  of  the  evening  and  possibly  the  day  in  talking  over  the  situation 
so  far  as  crockery  is  concerned.  We  talk  about  wie  good  sides  of  it 
and  the  bad  sides  of  it.  We  try  to  get  together  on  a  mutual  under- 
standing; in  other  words,  what  is  a  fair  price — ^that  is  the  way  we 
put  it  to  ourselves — for  us  to  ask  for  white  granite  ?  The  American 
sells  his  at  so  and  so,  and  it  costs  so  much  laid  down  in  New  York; 
what  is  the  fair  price,  and  so  on.  Another  gentleman  speaks  up  and 
says,  "  Down  on  the  Mississippi  River  we  get  so  and  so,"  and  an- 
other says  in  New  York  he  gets  so  and  so.  And  then,  after  a  while, 
a  price  is  found  that  is  generally  agreeable,  and  we  will  go  home  and 
tell  our  traveling  man  to  get'  that  price  when  he  can.  We  have  a 
great  many  outside  competitors,  and  the  outside  competitors  make  the 
prices.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  90  per  cent  of  the  goods  fixes  the 
price  for  the  whole. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  heard  Mr.  Jones's  statement  in  reference  to  that 
matter? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  heard  part  of  it.  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Did  you  hear  his  replies  to  my  questions  in  reference 
to  full  and  free  competition,  notwithstanding  his  agreement? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Did  you  hear  his  reply  to  my  proposition  of  placing 
the  cheaper  grades  upon  the  free  list  and  putting  the  60  per  cent  duty, 
say,  at  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  His  reply  being  that  that  would  greatly  cheapen  the 
cost  of  the  cheap  goods  to  the  retailer,  and  therefore  to  the  consumer, 
practically  to  the  extent  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  I  do,  provided  that  you  can  properly  find 
the  dividing  line. 

Mr.  Boutell.  As  I  understand  it,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  detail; 
but  the  placing  upon  the  free  list  of  the  cheai)er  qualities  of  these 
goods,  and  putting  the  60  per  cent  duty,  say,  at  50  per  cent,  would  give 
cheaper  goods  to  the  consumer,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
would  not  interfere  with  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir- 
Mr.  Boutell.  How  many  wholesalers  are  there  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  your  State? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Probably  maybe  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  this,  of  course,  would  meet  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  retailers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Now,  we  come  to  the  only  other  class  to  be  con- 
sidered, who  we  call  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  man  who  buvs  these 
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goods.  Of  course,  we  can  only  get  his  opinion,  as  it  were,  through 
their  representatives.  They  can  not  come  here  individually,  or  in 
mass.  Do  you  think  this  proposition  would  meet  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  consunaer? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  your  State?  I  take  it  then  that  this  return  to  the 
Wilson  rate  meets  tne  approval  of  the  Ohio  Representatives  in  Con- 


Mr.  Kjnney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BotJTEiiL.  That  it  meets  substantially  the  approval  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

I  thought  that  there  was  possibly  a  little  misunderstanding  up  here 
in  Mr.  Jones's  remarks  in  regard  to  cheap  grades  of  goods  which  he 
said  were  excluded  from  importation.  That  refers  to  what  is  known 
as  Rockingham  yellow  ware,  of  which  there  is  a  very  slight  sale  in 
our  business.  I  do  not  suppose  itamounts  to  one-tenth  of  our  busi- 
ness; it  is  almost  entirely  gone.  Naturally  they  want  domestic  goods, 
because  we  can  not  import  them.  Their  yellow  pie  plates  and  tea- 
pots and  yellow  bowls,  and  a  few  things  of  that  kind — that  is  entirely 
manufactured  and  supplied  to  the  United  States  by  the  American 
potters.  There  is  nothing  else  that  I  know  of,  with  the  exception  of 
what  we  call  Rockingham  goods  with  some  little  decoration  on,  such 
as  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  do  not  put  on,  and  sold  to  the 
common  class  of  people,  who  have  some  little  fancy  for  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Awhile  ago  I  believe  you  said  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  this  ware  amounted  to  $1,000,000  a  year.  What  proportion  is 
the  exportation  as  compared  to  the  American  product  of  that  par- 
ticular ware? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  take  it  that  that  information  that  I  received 
referred  to  tableware.  It  may  be  possible  that  sanitary  ware  may 
have  come  into  it;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  domestic  ware 
shown  in  my  statement  was  $16,000,000  and  the  importations  $1,000,- 
000,  so  that  would  be  1  to  16. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  exportations  were  $1,000,000  and  the  importa- 
tions were  nothing  in  that  line.  The  American  manufacturer  does 
not  export  any  high-^ade  wares,  does  he? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  was  cheap  ware  that  was  exported? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  I  believe  your  testimony  is  that  there  is 
none  of  that  cheap  ware  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  they  export  what  we  call  white  dinner  ware^ 
which  is  a  very  large  share  of  our  importation.  They  export  prob- 
ably this  Rockingham  and  yellow  ware—I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  included  or  not.  A  good  deal  of  this  importation  comes  to  Canada^ 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  exportations  from  this  country  go 
to  Canada? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  quite  largely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  export  to  any  European  countries? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  think  we  do.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
potters  export,  excepting  to  Canada.    That  is  all  I  have  ever  heard  of.. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Where  the  American  potters  export  to  Canada, 
the  ffoods  have  to  pay  a  Canadian  duty? 

E&.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  compete  with  English  pottery,  that  does  not 
pay  as  much  du^  going  into  Canada? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

'Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  duty  paid  by  the 
American  potter  and  the  English  potter  in  the  export  trade  to  the 
Canadian  market? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  differential  of  10  per 
<»nt. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  that  pottery  comes  in  10  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  American  pottery,  on  duty? 

Mr.  Kjnney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  American  potter  is  able  to  compete  in 
the  Canadian  market  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Ejnney.  They  seem  to ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  United  States 
Pottery  Association  ? 

Mr.  jB[inney.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  what  basis  are  they  organized? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  understand  it  is  an  association  of  Ainerican  potters. 
Mr.  George  Thompson  is  the  president,  and  he  is  here  with  you  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  an  association  in  which  they  attend  to  busi- 
ness by  mutual  agreement,  or  do  they  control  the  capital  of  the  pot- 
tery companies  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  By  mutual  agreement;  all  individual  potters. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  this  association  endeavor  to  maintain  and 
fix  prices  for  the  pottery  that  they  manufacture? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
further  than  that  among  the  high-grade  potters^-that  is,  the  large 
potters,  who  make  the  best  goods — ^their  discounts  are  always  the 
same.  , 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  always  maintain  the  same  discounts? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Discount  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  belong  to  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  belong  to  the  association. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  there  be  any  competition  in  the  market 
against  the  American  pottery  companies,  on  the  lower  grade  products 
that  they  produce,  it  must  of  necessity  oome  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes, 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  on 
those  lines  to-day  ?  ^ 

X  Mr.  Kinney.  Yes. 
'    Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  j)lace  of  business? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Qiainnan 
Payne,  that  your  profits  ranged  from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  about  an  average? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  would,  have 
^  take  the  volume  of  our  business  and  figure  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  do  that  when 
you  go  back  home,  filing  your  brief  here? 
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Mr.  Kinney.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so;  and  in  order  to  make 
that  more  apparent — ^because  we  mav  sell  goods  at  a  higher  or  lower 
rate  than  some  others — I  will  ask  that  a  number  of  houses  give  the 
average. 
[  Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  that,  too. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Under- 
wood,  that  your  discounts  were  the  same.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  you  get  the  same  prices  from  one  as  another? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir;   for  a  few  of  the  larger  potteries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  the  catalogue  m'ices  are  the  same? 

Mr.  Kinney.  The  catalogue  prices.  They  have  the  lowest  dis- 
counts, and  their  goods  are  usted  on  the  basis  of  $8  a  pound  sterling 
on  the  plain  white  goods.  On  the  decorated  goods  they  ar^  listed 
according  to  each  factory's  notion ;  and  on  some  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturers— ^the  most  important  ones — they  come  to  us  for  the  same 
discount  that  the  other  one  does.  But  from  the  least  important  manu- 
facturer— ^the  manufacturer  who  does  not  make  as  good  goods,  the 
inferior  lines  of  goods — ^they  can  be  bought  at  10  to  15  per  cent  less 
money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  sells  to  anybody  who  buys? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Anybody  who  has  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  often  do  you  turn  your  money  over  in  twelve 
months? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  turn  it  over  more  than  once,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  should  say  about  twice. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  cause  to  believe  that  manufacturers  of 
ware  in  European  countries  or  importers  of  pottery  in  the  United 
States  are  any  more  honest  or  conscientious  than  manufacturers  of 
laces  in  Europe  or  importers  of  laces  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  because  I  am  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  any  lace  manufacturer.  I  have  met  many  of 
the  potters  in  Europe,  and  I  consider  them  a  very  honest  lot  of  peo- 
ple. They  figure  that  their  reputation  is  worth  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  some  years  ago  the  United  States  Government 
sent  somebody  over  to  Europe  to  investigate  the  undervaluation  of 
laces  and  found  that  the  Government  was  getting  swindled  out  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  their  undervaluation.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  any  easier  to  do  that  with  reference  to  laces  than  with 
pottery. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  should  say  it  would,  because  if  you  want  to  take  an 
expert  and  go  to  an  importer  or  any  manufacturer,  I  do  not  care 
where  he  exists  on  continental  Europe,  and  ask  him  how  much  it 
costs  to  produce  those  ffoods,  and  they  could  come  pretty  close  to  it. 
They  know  what  decalcomania  costs,  they  know  what  the  bodies 
cost,  and  certain  decorations,  and  a  manufacturer  will  manufacture, 
say,  four  different  articles  of  the  same  nature,  vases  and  so  forth,  and 
a  certain  buyer  will  want  them  to  sell  at  a  certain  price,  and  another 
will  want  a  little  more,  and  another  will  want  a  little  more,  although 
they  all  cost  the  same.  ^  There  was  an  attempt — ^and  I  want  to  speak 
of  it  briefly — ^to  establish  that  the  potters  of  Europe  were  sending 
goods  in  here  at  a  value  less  than  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  home 
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market — and  I  believe  that  the  newspaper  statement  can  be  corrobo- 
rated— ^in  which  Mr.  Burgess,  as  representing  the  American  potters, 
proceeded  to  buy  three  dinner  sets  of  some  department  store  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  getting  them  at  the  home-price  market,  the 
market  of  the  country,  and  those  dinner  sets  were  shipped  over 
here,  or  samples  of  them,  to  show  that  the  goods  coming  in  of  a 
similar  nature  were  undervalued,  and  the  appraiser  raised  the  duty 
on  the  goods,  and  afterwards  the  judge,  Juage  Waite,  I  believe  it 
was,  sustained  the  importation  at  the  old  price  at  which  they  were 
first  brought  in, 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  there  not  large  exportations  of  cheap  wares,  toilet 
sets  and  sanitary  sets,  from  Canada  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Kinney.  As  I  understand  it,  and  if  I  am  informed  correctly, 
there  is  a  lower  price  given  when  shipments  are  made  to  Canada  than 
when  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  very  much  about  the 
profits  of  the  retail  dealers,  excepting  where  they  retail  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  wholesalers? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  the  retail  dealer  gets  as  much  profit  as  you  do, 
10  to  50  per  cent,  and  turns  his  money  over  twice  a  year,  then  the  fel- 
low that  pays  the  ultimate  price  gets  it  in  the  neck  from  the  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer,  does  ne  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Well,  the  class  of  goods  that  we  sell  particularly  are 
a  very  cheap  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  cheap  article  that  most  of  the  people  use,  isn't 
it? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  be  apt  to  turn  over  goods  that  you  make 
50  per  cent  profit  on  twice  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  the  item  of  freight,  of  the  amount  of  freight 
that  you  give,  you  did  not  give  the  items.  You  say  that  the  freight 
is  so  much.  Have  you  given  the  items  of  freight  in  your  paper  so 
that  the  committee  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  this  Canadian  tariff,  how  much  is  the  tariff 
on  American  pottery  shipped  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  understand  it  is  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  English  tariff  is  30  per  cent;  that  would 
be  20  per  cent,  and,  if  Mr.  Jones  is  correct,  that  would  be  about  the 
cost  of  the  ocean  freight,  and  you  give  us  testimony  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Also  as  to  the  breakage  and  items  of  that  kind,  and  why  an 
American  manufacturer  would  be  just  about  on  an  even  basis  with 
the  English  manufacturer  in  entering  the  Canadian  market,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Kinney,  i  doubt  if  10  per  cent  would  cover  the  difference,  but 
it  might,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  think  10  per  cent  would  not  cover  the 
cost  of  breakage  and  freight,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  the  American  would  have  the  best 
of  it  in  the  market? 
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Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  they  would,  taking  the  price  at  which  they 
manufacture  their  goods,  as  against  what  the  English  manufacturers 
sell  their  goods  for  there. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  undei'stand  you,  the  American  manufac- 
turers classify  their  goods  in  catalogues,  and  do  fix  a  wholesale  price 
by  stating  tlie  amount  of  discount  on  the  different  amounts  of  pur- 
chases, and  so  forth,  which  is  all  the  same,  so  that  there  is  no  trouble 
about  getting  the  wholesale  price  of  American  potterj'. 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  would  be  less  trouble  about  getting  the  wholesale 
price  of  American  pottery  or  English  pottery  than  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  difficulty  about  getting  the  wholesale 
price  of  foreign  potterj'  in  this  country  on  amdavits  is  not  insur- 
mountable? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  the  wholesale  price  of  half  of  the  goods  we  bring  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
wholesale  price  on  the  goods  imported  here,  while  it  is  so  easy  to  get 
it  on  the  American  product  in  England  and  Germany,  and  on  the 
products  there.     I  do  not  get  that  idea. 

•  Mr.  Kinney.  The  manufactures  of  pottery,  with  the  exception  of 
fancy  goods,  are  dinner  ware  and  the  toilet  wares,  on  wliich  there  is  a 
staple  price.  The  same  thing  exists  in  England.  I  can  give  you  the 
sale  price  of  certain  grades  of  English  goods  that  I  know  what  the 
importers  of  New  York  sell  for.  I  am  pretty  well  posted  oh  that. 
I  can  give  you  a  fair  market  value  on  certain  grades  of  goods.  Those 
^oods  are  the  same  goods  that  the  domestic  potters  manufacture  out- 
side of  what  they  manufacture  in  fancy  goods — that  is,  in  vases  and 
fancy  things. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  that  importations 
into  this  country  are  high  grade,  largely  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  that  they  are ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  this  duty  in  the  way  of  revenue,  at  60  per 
cent,  is  a  duty  largely  on  luxuries? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  common,  ordinary  man  gets  his  pottery 
by  competition  in  the  United  States  on  the  lower  grades? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir ;  the  pottery  of  England  is  brought  into  this 
country  at  60  per  cent,  and  the  advantage  to  the  consumer,  or  the 
common  people,  is  just  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  means  as  it  is 
to  the  wealthy  man  in  proportion  to  his.  We  have  a  pottery  in  this 
country  which  is  a  great  credit  to  the  country,  the  Lenox  pottery,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.  They  make  beautiful  goods,  and  goods  that  compare 
favorably  with  the  Vienna  make  of  goods,  crusted  gold,  and  so  on. 
It  is  a  great  credit  to  this  country.  But  still,  their  product  is  very 
small,  very  limited,  and  is  sold  principally  through  the  jewelry-store 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  high  grade? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  the  high  grade. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  the  Syracuse  pottery? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  they  make  a  hotel  line  of  china,  and  one  or  two 
concerns  make  a  line  of  dinner  ware  in  competition  with  the  German 
or  French  china  goods.    I  have  two  samples  here 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Onondaga  Pottery  Company? 
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Mr.  Kinney.  OiK>n(laga  Company  makes  prmcipally  hotel  ware. 
We  have  the  agency  of  their  goods  in  Cleveland,  and  sell  quite  a  good 
manv,  and  they  are  very  good  goods.  But  I  will  say  that  so  far  as 
hotel  ware  is  concerned,  there  has  been  quite  a  great  deal  of  their 
goods  sold  in  this  country. 

The  CuATRMAN.  Do  the  Onondaga  potteries  make  as  fine  chinaware 
as  any  pottery  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  certainlv  do. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  sell  it  for  household  use? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  will  qualify  that  statement  and  take  back  what  I 
said.  1  was  in  their  sample  room  awhile  ago,  but  we  never  bought 
any.    I  remember  seeing  some  very  handsome  goods  on  their  shelves. 

The  Chairman.  An  ordinary  man  can  get  a  dinner  set  for  $22  or 
$23,  a  fine  set.  can  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  a  sample  here  of  a  dinner-plate  grade  of 
Haviland  china  that  was  copied  exactly,  or  nearly  so — ^as  close  a> 
they  could  get  it — by  a  Syracuse  pottery,  and  shows  a  diflFerence  in 
price  of  just  about  100  per  cent.  They  are  selling  against  the  cost 
price  of  Haviland  goods,  which  we  buy  in  $50,000  quantity  prices. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  that  Haviland  pottery' over  here 
you  sell  it  for  a  good  deal  more  than  it  costs  there  without  any  duty 
being  paid;  a  good  many  times  over,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  sho(uld  think  not.  \Ve  sell  it  very  close;  are  com- 
pelled to.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  samples  if  you  would  like 
to  see  them  of  the  Haviland  and  the  American  made  goods  to  com- 
pete with  them,  and  show  you  exactly  the  difference  in  the  cost 
They  are  right  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  I  understand  you  to  sav  that  the  Haviland 
ware,  which  is  imported  ware,  is  no  better  than  tlie  Syracuse  product? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  I  think  it  is  better. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  could  not  tell  the 
difference  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  tell  the  difference  between  them  ven^  quickly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  misunderstood  your  answer  then.  Did  you  not 
understand  him  to  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
the  diffeiviice.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that  he  could  not 
tell  the  difference. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  meant  an  ordinary  consumer,  not  an  expert 
like  himself,  of  course;  but  the  ordinary  buyer. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  quality. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  bring  those  samples  for- 
ward. 

(The  witness  here  produces  samples  of  china  ware  referred  ta) 

I  can  explain  the  method  of  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  and 
the  reason  why  they  are  better  than  the  other. 

Mr.  CocKijAN.  "NHiat  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  the 
price  at  which  thov  are  sold. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  have  the  figures.  They  cost  $1.94,  and  we  pay 
$3.93  in  the  East  in  bidding  for  $50,000  worth  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Cockran,  That  is  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  cheaper  here  than  the  Haviland  china? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Thev  mainifactiire  it  for  less. 

Mr.  Kinney.  A  good  deal  less. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  ^\Tiat  price  do  yon  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  state  it  better  by  showing  you  the  goods.  This 
set  [exhibiting  a  set  of  Haviland  china]  is  sold  at  $05,  and  this  set 
[exhibiting  a  set  of  Onondaga  ware]  is  sold  at  $J^5  a  set.  These  are 
among  the  high-priced  retail  wares. 

The  Chairman.  The  Haviland  is  $65  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  That  Onondaga  ware  sells  for  $81.59.  That 
is  the  retail  price.  On  further  consideration  I  find  that  I  have  given 
you  the  WTong  figures.  The  Onondaga  set  costs  $16.77  and  is  sold  by 
the  retailer  for  $35.  The  Haviland  set  costs  $31.50  and  is  sold 
for  $65. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  stated  that  you  would  explain  the  difference. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  very  little  about  the  methods 
of  manufacture,  but  when  I  come  to  buy  goods  and  I  am  asked  to  pay 
a  higher  price  I  want  to  be  sure  of  the  reason  why  I  am  asked  to  pay 
a  higher  price.  I  understand  about  the  French  goods  and  how  tney 
are  baked.  The  body  of  the  goods  is  dried  and  afterwards  the  gloss 
is  put  on,  and  the  porosity  of  the  body  is  such  that  the  surface  or  gloss 
is  absorbed  and  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  w^hole,  so  that  when  it 
is  baked  the  gloss  is  saturated  into  the  bodv  and  becomes  all  one  body. 
The  American  manufacturers  make  a  body  by  firing  it.  It  becomes 
hard,  and  then,  after  being  given  a  gloss,  it  is  covered,  but  it  does  not 
absorb,  so  that  the  body  is  a  little  softer  than  that  of  the  other.  Per- 
haps there  are  some  pottery  men  here  w^ho  can  explain  tliat  better 
than  I.    It  was  explained  to  me  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  American  method  of  putting  on  the  gloss 
generally  the  same  as  the  French  method? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  know  what  the  components  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  the  French  goods  find  a  mar- 
ket in  this  country  against  the  American  goods,  notwithstanding  that 
the  price  of  the  French  goods  is  higher  and  that  it  is  in  a  different 
class? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  people  in  this  country  who 
want  to  buy  china  will  buy  the  finest  that  they  can  afford  to  buy. 

Mr.  C\x'KRAN.  You  think  they  judge  the  quality  by  the  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  But  the  ordinary  buyer  would,  who  is  not  an  expert 
as  yourself? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  could  tell  the  difference  in  a  moment 
by  looking  at  it.  The  people,  however,  who  buy  this  class  of  goods 
are  sufficiently  aware  of  its  quality  to  see  the  difference. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  price  on  the  imported  china  includes  the 
transportation  and  everything? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  includes  everything  laid  dowm  at  the  port  of  entiy 
at  New  York  or  any  other  port  in  the  East. 

Mr.  B^u'TELL.  That  price  of  $31.50 

Ml-.  Kinney.  Included  the  freight. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  that  sells  at  $65  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  but  I  wish  to  have  you  understand  that  that 
was  a  jewelry-store  price. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  No  matter  what  store's  prices  it  was,  the  man  who 
bought  it,  the  ultimate  consumer,  who  paid  100  per  cent,  got  it  in  the 
neck,  so  to  sj[)eak.  Now,  who  got  that  profit  between  the  import  price 
and  the  selling  price?  It  lool^s  to  me  as  though  that  matter  ought 
to  be  looked  into  carefully. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  will  say  that  that  class  of  goods,  if  sold  at  all,  sell 
at  a  very  much  higher  profit,  perhaps  100  per  cent  profit,  or  twice 
the  profit  of  the  other  class  of  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  looks  a  little  suspicious,  since  vou  say  it  costs 
$31.59. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Not  at  all,  because  it  is  a  different  class  of  ware, 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  articles  are  sold  in 
the  market  at  such  widely  divergent  prices  as  $50  and  $65  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  an  association  or  organization  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  prices? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  (triggs.  There  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  selling 
price  of  that  and  the  American  product. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  $30. 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  was  sold  by  a  jeweler.  He  probably  did  not 
get  that  at  the  lower  price  at  which  it  could  be  secured  by  an  im- 
porter who  is  a  large  customer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  profit  did  the  American  retailer  get  when  he 
sold  it  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  According  to  the  figures  which  I  mentioned  it  was 
nearly  100  per  cent,  but  I  qualify  that  always  by  saying  that  it  was 
purchjtsed  at  a  retail  jeweler's  store. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  American  product  was  sold,  at  a  profit  also? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  understand  the  cause  of  this  high  price  for 
the  cheaper  grade? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir;  the  highest  profit  is  made  usually  on  the 
higher  grade  of  goods,  which  are  used  by  the  wealthy  class  of  people. 
They  often  buy  articles  which  are  not  usually  on  the  market.  I  do 
not  get  this  100  per  cent  profit,  because  I  am  not  in  the  retail  jewelry 
business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  sympathize  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  retailer  sold  both  so  that  that  does  not  count. 

Mr.  Kinney.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  at  what  cost  these  goods  are  laid 
down  in  New  York,  this  Haviland  china  which  you  say  sells  at  $31.59? 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  had  those  figures  from  Haviland  &  Co.,  for  that 
particular  assortment  of  goods  which  are  specified  and  it  is  based 
upon  the  lowest  price  that  he  would  give  to  a  man  who  would  buy 
goods  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  jeweler  got  all  of  that 
profit. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Perhaps  that  jeweler  paid  part  of  that  profit  to  some 
middleman  who  had  gotten  the  goods  from  the  Havilands,  who  had 
imported  it  and  sold  it  to  the  jeweler.  Probably  the  jeweler  did  not 
get  it  at  the  low^  price  at  which  it  could  be  procured  bj'  an  importer. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  thing  confirms  the  statement  that  the 
Haviland  goods  in  some  way  cost  more  in  this  countrj'  than  it  is 
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stated,  and  if  we  could  work  out  the  other  we  could  work  out  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  can  not  give  you  the  reasoning,  because  the  two 
pieces  have  the  same  percentage.  I  can  only  say  that  the  seller  was 
making  a  profit  and  for  that  God  bless  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  evident  that  the  Lord  did  bless  him  if  he  made 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  handle  the  Haviland  china  ? 

Mr.  KiNNET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Thisprice  of  $39.51,  is  that  your  wholesale  or  cost  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  That  is  our  actual  cost  price  laid  down  in  New  York. 
That  is  the  cost  to  import  it. 

Mr.  Griqos.  What  profit  would  you  make  on  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  We  sell  those  goods  at  retail  at  about  40  per  cent 
profit. 

Mr.  Griqqs.  Then  the  retailer  makes  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  He  makes  more. 

Mr.  Griqos.  You  get  40  per  cent  and  he  makes  what  remains  up  to 
100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kinney.  No;  he  did  not  buy  of  us.  We  make  40  per  cent 
and  some  one  else  makes  the  other  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  believe  you  said  you  sold  the  American-made  goods 
also? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  at  the  same  percentage. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  That  is  largely  in  the  low  grade. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTii.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  give  us  the 
proportionate  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wages  paid  in  that 
industry  in  England? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Not  at  all;  but  I  can  get  that  information  for  you. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  I  think  it  would  b^  well  if  you  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  AMiat  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  difference  in 
price  on  these  low  grades  of  tableware  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off? 
How  much  less  would  they  cost  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Domestic  or  English  goods? 

Mr.  Randell.  Either. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  much  difference  in  the  per- 
centage as  to  the  ultimate  price  to  the  consumer  whether  the  duty 
was  taken  off  or  whether  it  was  not.  They  do  not  compete  with  the 
English  ^oods.  In  other  words,  they  sell  their  goods  at  $2.88.  That 
is  the  price  of  the  domestic  ware  against  $4:,  the  price  at  which  we 
Avould  sell  the  same  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  would  purchase  the  lower-priced  product  if 
the  tariff  were  taken  off,  would  they  not?  In  other  words,  does  the 
tariff  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  does  for  the  English  goods,  but  I  doubt  if  it  does 
for  tlio  domestic  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  effect  does  the  tariff  have,  if  anv,  upon  the 
price  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer?  Does  it  have  any  effect,  or  is  it 
nothing?  .         .    i 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  effect  on  the  price  of  the 
domestic  goods,  but  it  has  an  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  foreign 
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^oods.  If  they  l)ron«:ht  in  the  foreign  goods  without  a  tariff  the 
prices  would  be  necessarih^  closer,  and  by  eliminating  the  tariff  the 
consiuner  would  get  the  advantage  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  It  would  be  the  same  grade  that  the  English  make? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Xo;  the  English  make 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  You  say  tnat  the  tariff  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  home  manufacturer.    Does  it  raise  the  price? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  protects  him  in  manufacturing  goods  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  does  not  compete  against  the  linglish,  but  he  does  com- 
pete against  his  own  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  any  competition  there? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir:  there  is  competition  an>ong  manufactui'ers. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  does  not  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
what  good  does  it  do  to  the  maiuifacturers? 

Mr.  KiNNK^.  It  keeps  out  that  many  more  goods  and  eliminates 
competition  from  people  who  are  selling  foreign  goods,  because  it 
does  not  let  their  goods  in.  If  there  were  no  foreign  goods  at  all 
brought  in  the  domestic  manufacturer  naturally  would  supply  the 
demand  which  now  the  English  manufacturer  supplies.  Does  that 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  not  clear  to  me.  The  tariff  is  asked  by  the  pix)- 
ducer  or  the  manufacturer  of  this  country  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  English  goods  which  compete  with  him  in  price,  but  would 
only  compete  with  him  in  reference  to  the  quantity  which  he  could 
sell.    Would  that  have  the  effect  to  re<luce  the  price  of  his  goods  ( 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  if  you  keep  out  the  English  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  (loods  of  the  same  miality? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  would  increase  sales  to  the  extent  of  the  goods 
sold. 

Mr.  Randkll.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  would  not  foreign  goods 
come  in  competition  at  reduced  prices? 

Mr.  Kinney.  If  they  could  go  any  lower  than  they  are  now.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  would  be  possible  or  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  mean  that  they  could  not  afford  to  sell  for  les-^ 
profit  than  they  are  now  selling? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  would  divide  up  the  business  with  the  Englisli 
])eople.  The  cheaper  English  goods  would  be  bought  by  the  consumer 
rather  than  the  American  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  Therefore  the  American  goods  would  sell  for  a  lower 
rate  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  It  might  be  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  tlie  American  manufacturers  be  selling  goods 
lower  than  they  could  afford? 

Mr.  Kinney.  They  are  now  selling  at  a  price  fixed  by  themselves, 
and  it  is  so  much  lower  than  the  English  price  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  they  selling  so  low  that  they  could  not  sell  any 
cheaper,  and  yet  you  say  that  they  have  fixed  the  price  themselves? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir.  They  might  get  a  lower  price  by  stopping 
inferior  competition. 

Mr.  Randell,  "i^ou  say  now  they  fix  the  price  themselves.  Are 
they  competing  with  each  other?  They  are  not  in  competition,  be- 
cause they  fix  the  price  themselves. 

Mr.  Ktnney.  Thev  do  not  do  that. 
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Mr.  Randell.  I  thouf^ht  you  said  they  did. 

Mr.  Kinney.  I  said  there  was  a  certain  profit  of  $3  to  $5  in  favor 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers,  who  must  have  some  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment, because  they  quote  prices  all  the  same.  There  is  a  difference 
of  $4  or  $5  between  the  competing  prices,  because  the  English  goods  do 
not  come  anywhere  near  these  prices. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  price  is  fixed  at  $4  or  $5  above  the  prevailing 
price  of  English  goods. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes;  but  they  are  a  better  class  of  goods.  The 
cheaper  grades  sell  for  less,  or  otherwise  they  could  not  sell.  The 
same  thing  exists  in  Europe.  If  you  buy  goods  at  a  certain  price, 
then  you  can  get  them  of  the  inferior  manufacturer  for  a  less  price, 
say  2^  per  cent  less. 

(At  1  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 


a  ftern 0(.)n  session . 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  23^  1908. 
(The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman)  presiding.) 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Kinney  made  a  statement  this  morn- 
ing, misapprehending  a  question  that  was  asked  him,  which  he  wishes 
to  correct. 

ADDITIONAI  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  W.  KINNEY-,  OF  CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO. 

Mr.  Kinney.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  one  of  the  stenog- 
raphers asked  me  to  repeat  to  him  an  answer  that  I  had  made,  and  I 
found  that  I  had  misunderstood  the  question  put  to  me.  As  I  sup- 
posed, the  quastion  asked  of  me  was  in  regard  to  the  wholesalers  in 
the  State  or  Ohio,  and  I  said  that  there  were  a  dozen  that  would  be 

flad  to  have  the  tariff  changed  back  to  the  Wilson  bill.  That  is  what 
supposed  the  quQstion  to  be.  I  find  that  the  gentleman  who  asked 
the  question  asked  me  if  the  Representatives  would  wish  the  bill 
changed — the  Reprasentatives  in  Congress,  I  imagined  he  meant.  I 
said  yes,  which  I  had  no  right  to  say,  and  I  wish  to  correct  that 
by  saying  as  far  as  the  views  of  the  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Ohio  are  concerned  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  Schedule  B  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  what  their  opinion  is,  as  I  have  not  talked  with  any 
of  them  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  leave  that  letter  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Kinney.  Yes,  sir;  your  stenographer  has  it. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  H.  PITKIN,  OF  PITKIN  &  BROOKS, 

CHICAGO,  HI. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  importer  and  wholesale  dealer  in 
crockerv,  are  vou  ? 
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Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  It  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  li>teniiior  to  the 
testimony  as  to  the  profits  in  our  busine^is  that  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding. I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  in  the  business, 
boy  and  man,  for  forty-seven  years.  I  have  been  in  the  business  for 
myself  thirty-seven  years.  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  have  one  of  the 
largest  importing  businesses  and  wholesale  businesses  in  our  line  that 
is  done  in  the  country,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied  if  we 
make  from  5  to  8  per  cent  on  our  turnover,  which  I  do  not  think  is 
unreasonable  when  money  can  be  loaned  on  good  real-estate  mort- 
gages at  6  per  cent,  which  I  know  can  be  done,  because  I  am  in  a  po- 
sition to  loan  some  money,  not  of  my  own,  but  of  institutions  with 
which  I  am  connected,  and  we  are  getting  6  per  cent  for  our  money 
to-day.  There  is  no  greater  profit  made  in  our  lines  of  business  than 
in  other  kindred  lines,  such  as  millinery  and  pianos.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  what  we  call  the  fancy-goods  portion  of  our  business.  Our 
business  is  divided  into  staples  and  fancy  goods.  On  some  we  make 
a  very  small  profit  and  on  others  a  lar^e  profit,  and  on  what  is  termed 
"  fancy  goods  "  we  make  a  hirge  profit,  the  same  as  any  other  good 
merchant  does  if  he  understands  his  business.  I  think  that  is  all  I 
care  to  say  on  the  question  of  profits. 

I  would  like  also  to  speak  about  the  question  of  assessing  the  duty 
on  the  wholesale  price.  I  consider  that  utterly  impracticable.  I 
can  not  see  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  done.  There  is  no  exact 
wholesale  value,  except  maybe  on  a  few  staples,  and  on  those  staples 
it  is  not  exact,  because  there  is  a  different  price  in  different  parts  of 
the  country'.  The  same  price  does  not  obtain  in  San  Francisco  or  in 
Boston  or  in  Cleveland  or  in  Chicago  or  in  Omaha  or  in  Denver. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  prices.  Then,  again,  as  I  said,  the  goods 
that  we  call  fancy  goods,  and  on  which  we  make  .the  largest  profit, 
are  changed  from  season  to  season.  In  that  respect  they  are  like 
goods  in  the  millinery  business.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  gen- 
tlemen know  about  the  millinery  business,  but  I  happen  to  know  that 
in  that  business  it  is  a  question  of  style.  When  the  "  merry  widow  '" 
hat  goes  out.  it  goes  away  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  guess  we  all  know  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  would  not  be  surprised.  Xow,  my  method  of  run- 
ning my  fancy-good  business  is  if  possible  to  sell  out.  If  I  buy,  we 
will  say,  $100,000  worth  of  fancy  goods,  if  I  carry  over  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  those,  I  consider  that  it  is  a  bad  job.  because  I 
must  reduce  the  price  of  those  goods  for  another  season.  People  do 
not  want  the  same  goods  twice.  They  want  new  and  fresh  goods. 
So  for  that  reason,  I  think,  for  the  reason  that  the  prices  are  not 
fixed,  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  fix  the  duty  on  the  selling 
price. 

Again,  what  is  the  selling  price?  The  selling  price  is  not  fixed 
until  after  the  goods  have  arrived,  and  the  duty  has  been  assess^, 
and  we  get  the  goods  in  our  possession.  We  do  not  price  our  goods 
ordinarily  from  the  samples  which  we  buy  in  a  foreign  country,  but 
we  price  them  after  we  ^et  them  home  and  get  them  unpacked  and 
see  what  they  look  like  and  see  what  they  would  sell  for.     It  seems 
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to  me  those  are  good  reasons  why  we  could  not  adopt  that  method  of 
fixing  the  tariff. 

Now,  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Kinney's  figiires  that  our  friends 
the  American  potters  are  already  protected  against  FInglish  ware  by 
a  tariff  of  75  or  80  per  cent.  I  know  they  do  not  take  advantage  of 
that,  because  they  sell  their  goods  cheaper  than  we  can  sell  the  foreign 
goods.  Why  should  thev  want  any  more,  or  as  much  as  they  have 
now?  Therefore  I  think  that  the  tariff  assessed  under  the  Wilson 
bill  is  reasonable. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  one  more  point,  and  that  is  on  underval- 
uation. It  goes  against  my  grain  to  have  it  assumed  that  the  men  in 
my  particular  line  of  business  are  thieves  and  robbers.  I  know  nearly 
every  man  in  my  business.  I  think  they  are  as  straightforward  and 
honest  a  group  of  business  men  as  are  in  any  other  kind  of  business, 
whether  m  merchandise  or  whether  they  are  legislators,  or  in  any 
other  business,  and  in  the  thirty-seven  years  I  have  been  in  business, 
and  I  have  had  opportunity  to  know,  I  have  never  known  of  one 
reputable  man  in  my  business  that  invoiced  his  goods  at  less  than  he 
paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Your  reputation  is  safe  as  compared  with  ours. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  here  to  pass  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  there  is  no  use  of  geting  irritated  about 
the  questions  that  are  asked. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  am  not  here  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  think  that  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
crockery  are  on  the  average  more  honest  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  are.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  lace  makers  of  Switzerland  swindled  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment out  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  imports  on  invoices  that  were 
too  low.    You  know  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  state  that  as  a  historical  fact.  Well,  do  you 
know  anything  about  a  man  up  here  in  New  York,  an  importer  of 
silks,  having  a  judgment  hanging  over  his  head  for  $30,000  for  under- 
valuation of  his  goods? 

Mr.  Pitkin,  ^io,  sir.  It  takes  all  my  time  to  follow  my  own 
business. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  do  you  know  that  another  one  jumped  off  the 
bridge  in  New  York  and  drowned  himself  because  they  were  about 
to  get  him? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Well.  I  think  he  did  a  good  thing,  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  if  they  do  it,  absolving  the 
importers  from  doing  any  such  thing  in  that  regard,  do  you  think 
it  IS  probable  that  the  manufacturer  of  pottery  in  Europe  would  be 
any  more  squeamish  about  underrating  the  products  he  exports  and 
getting  them  in  under  the  tariff  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  lace  makers 
or  the  silk  makers  were  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  other  lines  of  business, 
but  T  know  how  our  business  is  done.  I  have  been  in  their  factories. 
I  have  been  all  over  Europe,  where  our  goods  are  made;  I  have  met 
the  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  business,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
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judge,  they  are  honest  and  honorable  men.  And,  again,  there  are 
several  invoices  sent.  We  get  an  invoice  and  the  customs  department 
gets  an  invoice,  and  the  customs  department  is  a  large,  well-equipped 
department,  and  they  have  good  men.  I  think  they  are  good  men.  I 
have  met  them  and  have  appeared  before  them,  and  as  far  as  our  busi- 
ness is  concerned  I  see  very  little  chance  for  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  more  question.  Do  you  think  your  average  profit 
is  about  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  say,  sir,  that  I  would  be  satisfied  on  my  turn  over 
to  make  from  5  to  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  times  do  you  turn  the  money  over  in  a 
year? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  acai- 
rately. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  can  not,  but  you  can  give  us  a  general  idea 
about  it. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  answer  it  in  this  way,  that  our  line  of  goods 
is  a  line  that  turns  over  very,  very  slowly.  We  are  ordering  goods 
now  that  we  will  not  get  our  pay  for  until  January,  1910. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  turn  over  your  money  on  an  average  thive 
times  a  year? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir;  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  turn  it  over  twice  a  year? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  A^Hiat  we  are  after  is  facts. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Not  more  than  that.  The  answers  that  I  make  I 
want  to  make  accurately. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that,  and  I  wish  they  could  be  absolutely 
accurate;  but  when  you-  can  not  answer  accurately,  you  have  to 
answer  as  accurately  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr,  Clark.  Do  you  think  you  turn  over  your  capital,  on  an  aver- 
age, as  nnich  as  two  and  a  half  times  a  year? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  should  say  twice  a  year  was  about  the  limit. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  give  you,  then,  a  per  cent  of  from  10  to  Id  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  You  do  not  ^ret  that  out  of  the  business,  sir:  I  know 
that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Boi  tell.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  heard  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kinney  this  morning? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  heard  some  of  them.  Just  which  one  you  refer  to 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bovtell.  I  will  have  to  go  over  a  few  of  them  again,  and  T 
will  do  it  with  some  rapidity.  With  reference  to  the  association  of 
the  wholesalers,  it  was  said  that,  notwithstanding  such  association  as 
there  was,  tliere  was  good,  brisk  competition  between  wholesalers 
in  their  prices  to  tlie  retailers.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  were  in  the  business,  you  would  know  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  you  agree  with  them  that  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  the  lower-priced  goods  would,  through  the  competition 
among  the  wholesalers,  be  passed  along  to  the  retailers  in  large  meas- 
ure, and  through  them  to  the  consumers? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  it,  sir. 
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Mr.  lioi  TELL.  You  also  agree  with  them  that,  by  repealing  the 
duty  on  the  lower-priced  goods — that  is,  putting  on  the  free  list  the 
lower  grades  of  the  earthenware,  crockery,  and  coarse  china,  and  by 
reducing  the  60  per  cent  duty  to,  say,  50  or  45  per  cent — ^there  would 
be  no  diminution  hi  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  1  think  that  the  duty  on 
decorated  goods  is  as  high  as  it  can  be;  that  it  will  not  stand  any 
more  than  is  imposed  on  it.  I  think  if  you  were  to  increase  the  duty 
on  decorated  goods  it  would  stop  the  sale  of  them.  The  d^ity  is 
already  high. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  if  you  increase  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  increase  the  duty  on  decorated  goods,  I  think 
it  would  stop  the  sale  of  them. 

Mr.  Boi'tell.  You  did  not  understand  me  to  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  B0UTEI4L.  No ;  not  at  all.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  if 
you  heard  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kinney.  My  proposition  is  this,  to 
repeal  the  duties  on  the  lower  gi'ades  of  goods  and  decrease  the  pres- 
ent duty  to  50  per  cent  or  45  per  cent.  Would  such  a  change,  by  put- 
ting the  cheaper  goods  on  the  free  list  and  bringing  down  the  higher- 
priced  goods  with  the  60  per  cent  duty  to  45  per  cent, .  decrease  the 
revenue?  They  both  said  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  not  work 
any  decrease  in  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir;  I  think  you  would  get  more. 

Mr.  Boi'TELL.  That  was  based,  of  course,  on  their  familiarity  with 
the  trade.  They  said  that  a  more  than  25  per  cent  increase  in  the 
importation  of  the  highly  priced  goods  after  they  had  been  reduced 
from  60  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  would  take  place? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes;  but  I  would  like  to  say  something  else  about 
that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I^t  us  finish  this.  So  that  you  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kinney  that  the  final  result  of  this  proposition 
would  be  to  give  to  the  consumer  of  the  lower-grade  goods  such  goods 
at  a  cheaper  price  and  maintain  the  revenue  substantially  at  the  same 
point  on  this  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  it  would;  but  I  would  also  like  to 
say  that  I  do  iK>t  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  American  manufacturer 
to' take  all  the  duty  off  of  the  plain  white  goods.  Now,  I  am  not  a 
free  trader.  I  believe  in  giving  the  American  manufacturer  a  fair 
protection,  and  if  you  would  take  all  the  duty  off  from  white  ware  I 
do  not  see  how  he  could  compete. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes;  I  was  not  intending  to  commit  you  or  Mr.  Jones 
or  Mr.  Kinney  to  that  proposition.  It  was  simply  a  question  of 
revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes;  but  I  thought  so  long  as  you  asked  me  it  would 
be  fair  to  the  American  manufacturer  to  express  my  feeling  about  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  revenue  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  As  a  matter  of  reveniie  for  the  Government  you  would 
get  more  revenue. 

Mr.  BovTELL.  And  by  keeping  the  duty  on  at  45  per  cent  and  on 
the  lower-priced  goods  at  25  to  30  per  cent,  that  would  make  a  still 
larger  revenue? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  vou  accept  the  figures  spoken  of  bv  Mr.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Kinney,  of  30  and  35  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  bring  down  the  higher  chiss  of  goods 
10  per  cent  lower  than  I  suggested.  Do  you  think  that  30  and  35 
per  cent  would  bring  in  more  revenue  than  putting  the  commoner 
grades  on  the  free  list  and  leaving  the  higher  grades  at  45? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  you  would  get  more  revenue  by  putting  the 
commoner  grades  on  the  free  list.  I  do  not  think  the  American  pot- 
ter could  compete  with  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  the  lower  trrades? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  can  not  compete  with  the  Europeans? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  They  have  55  per  cent  protection  now.  If  you  take 
it  all  off  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  free  list  does  not  bring  in  any  revenue. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  You  mean  there  would  be  more  importations? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  more  revenue? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  Mr.  Boutell  to  be  asking  his  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  higher  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Then  I  did  not  understand  him. 

Mr.  BouiiELL,  I  do  not  think  you  did. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  I  did  understand  you,  sir.  I  understood  you 
to  ask  w^hether  I  thought  that  with  cheap  goods  on  the  free  list  and 
decorated  goods  reduced  10  per  cent  it  would  bring  in  more  revenue. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do. 

Mr.  Boi  tell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grig(;s.  It  would  bring  in  more  revenue? 

Mr,  Pitkin.  More  revenue:  but  T  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  the  American  ])()tter. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  final  question  I  asked  was  whether  putting  the 
commoner  goods  on  the  free  list  and  keeping  the  finer  goods  at  4.5 
per  cent  would  be  U'tter  than  cutting  them  from  35  and  60  to  30 
and  35? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Will  you  please  state  that    again? 

Mr.  Boi  tell.  Your  proposition,  if  I  understood  you  correctly, 
was  that  the  commoner  goods  and  the  higher-priced  goods  should 
be  reduced  from  35  and  GO  to  30  and  35  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  one  proposition? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have  you  in  mind  what  that  would  be  as  a  i-evenue 
producer^  Would  that  he  a  better  revenue  producer  than  my  propo- 
sition to  put  all  the  cheaper  grades  on  the  fi'ee  list  and  the  higher- 
priced  goods  at  45  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  should  think  it  w^ould. 

Mr.  BoiTELL.  My  proposition  would  be  a  better  revenue  producer 
than  yours? 

Mr.  Pitkins.  Xo,  sir:  I  should  think  our  proposition  would  be  a 
better  revenue  producer. 
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Mr.  FoKDNEY.  If  by  reducing  or  removing  the  duty  on  the  lower 
grades  and  reducing  the  duty  on  the  higher  grades  it  would  increase 
our  revenue,  it  would  naturally  decrease  production  in  the  United 
States,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  ^Vnd  be  an  injustice  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
labor  that  produced  it  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  should  say  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  it  would  as  a  result  interfere  with  either  the 
revenues  or  the  industry,  if  we  lowered  it? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  took  it  off. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  lower  the  duties  on  these  articles  it  will  either 
increase  imports  or  seriously  interfere  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  you  lower  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.     If  you  remove  it  from  the  low  grades  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Entirely? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Entirely,  yes,  and  reduce  it  in  the  high  gi*ades;  it 
will  do  one  of  two  things,  it  will  either  interfere  with  the  revenue  of 
the  Government  or  increase  imports? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  It  would  increase  imports,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
interfere  with  the  revenue  of  the  Government;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  American  potter  to  take  it  off  entirely  from 
staple  goods,  because  it  is  a  large  item. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Any  increase  of  imports  would  interfere  with  the 
manufacturer  and  the  labor  that  produced  the  goods,  on  anything, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  reduce  the  duty 
'  on  the  higher  grade  goods,  because  you  and  I  and  every  one  else  that 
wants  to  buy  a  higher  grade  of  goods  could  buy  them  at  a  more 
reasonable  price,  because  the  duty  would  be  less,  because  those  goods 
are  not  made  in  this  country.  They  are  not  made  in  this  coimtry 
at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  higher  grade  does  not  come  in  competition 
with  that  same  article  made  here;  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that? 
Those  goods  are  not  made  here  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  There  are  certain  grades  not  made  here  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  the  high  grades  and  low  grades? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Of  the  hi^  gradas. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Could  you  say  about  what  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  low-grade  goods  was  labor? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  not  say;  I  have  not  the  figures  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  our  people  have  the  figures  or  not. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  Woula  you  say  it  was  a  substantial  percentage? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  As  a  manufacturer,  I  would  say  yes.  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer of  a  certain  line  of  goods,  and  in  that  our  labor  is  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  could  not  say  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  the 
same  kind  of  goods  in  England? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  In  England? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes;  as  to  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  think  it  would  vaiT  very  luucli  in  the  pro- 
portion. 
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Mr.  I^)Nr,wuRTn.  That  is  what  1  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  the  proportion  ot  lal)or  probably  in  England 
is  about  the  same  that  it  is  heiv,  of  the  total  cost,  although  I  have  nol 
any  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  your  opinion  what  would  be  the  percentage  of 
decrease  in  the  selling  price  in  this  country  of  the  low  grades  if  the 
tariff  was  entirely  removed? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If^he  tariff  was  entirely  removed? 

Mr.   Raxdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question  right 
offhand.  We  could  easily  furnish  you  the  figures  based  on  our  pres- 
ent selling  price.  It  would  be  a  considerable  sum.  If  you  take  off 
55  per  cent  duty,  you  can  readily  see  that  there  would  be  a  very  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Randei^l.  Of  the  American  product? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Of  the  imported  product. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  make  any  difference  with  the  American 
product  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  potters  that  question.  They 
are  right  here;  I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  sound  that  way? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Providing  they  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  vour  judgment  it  would  have  that  effect,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  they  sell  white  ware  pretty  close,  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  what  difference  woulcl  it  make  to  them? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  they  have  a  protection  now  of  55  per  cent  on  which 
we  take  the  geographical  protection,  the  protection  of  breakages*  the 
protection  of  freight,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  runs  up  in 
some  casas  to  80  or  90  ])er  cent,  if  we  take  that  protection  away  from 
them,  I  am  sure  you  could  see  that  if  they  sold  goods  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion to  what  they  are  selling  them  at  now,  it  would  make  a  great 
difference.  They  sell  ^oods  now  at  a  great  deal  less  than  it  costs  to 
import  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  say  they  do  not  take  advantage 
of  all  the  protection  they  have. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  what  would  l>e  the  differ- 
ence in  their  selling  price? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  only  give  an  approximation.  I  should  think 
it  would  reduce  the  price  of  English  white  wait*  at  least  25  per  cent, 
]f  not  more. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  amount  of  importations  of  that  waiv? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  In  white  ware? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  but  the  figures  can  l>e 
given  you.    All  these  figures  can  be  supplied. 

Mr.  BoFTELL.  To  what  extent  are  American  w*holesalei*s  or  jobl>ers 
manufacturing  abroad,  if  any?  What  interest  have  they  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  any  interest. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  did  not  know  whether  they  had  or  not. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  There  may  be  some  who  have,  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
it.    American  importers  having 
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Mr.  BoTJTELL.  Having  any  interest  with  foreign  manufacturers,  or 
manufacturing  themselves,  abroad? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  I  was  thinking  of  the  wholesalers.  There  are 
some  houses.  For  instances,  Haviland  &  Co.,  whose  name  was  up 
here,  have  a  Xew  York  office.  Their  goods  are  all  manufactured  in 
Limoges. 

Mr.  BouiTLL.  Haviland  &  Co.  ?    Are  they  Americans  or  foreigners? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  They  claim  to  be  Americans.  The  fathers  of  the 
present  manufacturers  were  born  in  America  and  went  over  to  France 
and  established  a  factory  over  there  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  Where  was  that,  at  Limoges? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir;  at  Limoges. 

Mr.  BouiTSLL.  When  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  can  not  answer  that  accurately;  in  1880  or  1840. 

A  bystander.  About  1850. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  tariff  of  60  per  cent  they  have  not  opened 
any  branch  factory  here  or  moved  their  main  factory  here,  have  they? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir.    As  long  as  you  have  raised  that  question 

The  Chairman.  Any  comments  you  want  to  make,  of  course  I 
want  you  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes.  Well,  I  have  assumed  that  that  grade  of  goods 
not  having  l)een  made  here,  it  is  difficult  to  make  them,  and  that  the 
conditions  where  they  are  now  made  are  more  favorable  for  making 
them  there.  You  know  that  that  is  true  of  lots  of  industries  which 
have  been  located  in  one  district  for  one  hundred  yeai*s.  The  opera- 
tives have  been  trained  to  do  that  certain  thing  which  they  ao,  to 
make  certain  things,  and  those  things  can  be  made  cheaper  in  those 
districts  than  they  could  be  made  anywhere  also. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Perhaps  I  had  better  make  my  (juestion  a  little  more 
"  scopy,"  then.     I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  answer  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  will  try. 

Mr.  BouTBLii.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  American  manufac- 
turers, American  potters,  are  interested  in  foreign  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  this  about  the  Havilands.  I 
want  to  l)e  sure  to  be  correct.  They  live  in  France.  They  live  there 
and  do  not  live  here.  They  are  essentially  French  manufacturers. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  not  American  citizens — American  citi- 
zens doing  business  in  France — although  they  are  in  a  sense.  They 
were  Americans. 

As  to  your  other  question,  T  think  there  are  some  houses  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  other  side  who  have  interests  abroad.  I  think  you  could 
count  them  on  half  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  so  far  as  I  know.  In 
other  words,  they  are  a  verv  scarce  article.  And  another  thing  I 
would  like  to  say  is  that,  so  far  as  T  know — and  I  would  put  $10,000 
right  down  in  money  on  that  table  on  it — ^that  they  are  as  honest  and 
straight  as  a  gun  barrel,  and  that  they  would  not  do  a  dirty  thing — 
they  would  cut  off  their  hand  before  they  would  do  it — those  same 
people. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Put  up  your  money. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  am  willing  to  put  it  up,  sir,  and  I  have  got  it — not 
with  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  just  thought  I  would  call  your  bluff,     f  I^aughter.] 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  BURGESS,  OF  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  pottery? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Connected  with  that  industry? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  pottery: 
yes,  sir.  I  represent  the  United  States  Manufacturing  Potteries  As- 
sociation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  same  Mr.  Burgess  whose  letter  was 
read  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  I  acknowledge  the  allegation,  although  it 
is  ten  years  old,  and  will  say  that  I  wrote  a  similar  letter  within  two 
weeks  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York  who  is  in  the  importing  business, 
who  had  some  question  about  what  I  thought  about  the  English  im- 
porters, to  the  same  effect,  that  I  have  never  had  any  question  what- 
ever about  the  honesty  of  the  English  importers  or  their  methods  of 
doing  business.  But  as  to  the  matter  of  undervaluation  in  other 
lines,  I  think  I  can  illuminate  that  question  somewhat. 

Perhaps  no  industry  in  the  United  States  is  more  dependent  for  its 
existence  on  a  protective  tariff  than  is  the  pottery  industry.  The 
materials  in  the  ground  are  worth  from  25  to  50  cents  a  ton.  When 
they  are  prepared  in  this  shape  [exhibiting  specimen],  as  it  comes 
from  the  miners,  washed  and  cleaned,  and  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
thrown  out,  it  is  worth  from  $10  to  $12  a  ton.  Quartz  and  feldspar 
rock  as  they  come  from  the  ground  have  to  Ix*  washed,  calcined,  and 

8'ound,  and  when  they  come  to  us  it  is  worth  from  $7  to  $12  a  ton. 
riginally  they  are  worth  25  to  50  cents  a  ton,  in  the  ground.  All  of 
that  difference  represents  labor,  up  to  that  point.  From  that  point 
to  the  crudest  kind  of  pottery  that  is  turned  out — we  have  none  here 
so  crude — it  enhances  the  value  maybe  to  $50  a  ton,  and  when  it 
comes  to  an  article  such  as  we  use  ordinarily,  it  brings  it  up  perhaps 
to  $75  or  $80  a  ton.  When  we  take  some  of  the  ware  that  has  been 
spoken  of,  in  this  white  china,  it  is  worth  over  $200  a  ton,  and  the 
various  grades  of  stuff  that  we  think  we  can  produce  in  this  country 
run  up  to  maybe  $2,500  a  ton,  articles  of  that  kind  [exhibiting  speci- 
men]. I  did  not  get  the  exact  price  of  this  particular  article,  but  I 
saw  some  made  for  Governor  Murphy,  of  New  Jersey,  at  $600  a 
dozen,  that  was  of  a  similar  design.  I  simply  show  you  these  various 
decorations  to  show  that  china  ware  of  the  most  beautiful  kind  can 
be  produced  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  AYas  that  at  $000  a  dozen  American  ware? 

Mr.  lU  r(;ess.  Yes.  That  was  made  in  Trenton.  N.  J.,  at  the  place 
that  wn<  refornnl  to  by  Mr.  Kinney,  in  the  I^nox  factory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  $50  a  plated 

Mr.  BiRCJESS.  ^'e?^,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  How  much  does  that  cost  abroad,  do  you  suppose? 

Mr.  Bi'Rc.Kss.  They  charge  for  their  name,  and  it  might  cost  more 
ov(u-  tht'i-e,  but  it  might  cost  less.  Intrinsically  it  would  cost  con- 
siderably less. 

>[r.  L<)X(JW()RTH.  How  much  would  that  cost  at  a  jeweler's? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  not  in  the  jewelry  business. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  it  be  $100  a  plate? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  It  might,  if  they  could  find  a  purchaser  at  100  per 
cent  profit.  So  we  can  say  roundly  that  the  total  cost  of  pottery  ware 
includes  from  85  to  95  per  cent  labor  in  some  form  or  other.  The 
actual  wages  paid  by  the  manufacturing  potter  to  his  operators  run  . 
from  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  labor  to  45  per  cent  for 
material,  including  the  fuel  and  other  kindred  materials  that  do  not 
enter  directly  into  the  body  of  the  ware.  It  is  therefore  our  inten- 
tion, as  we  understand  it  is  your  desire,  to  present  certain  facts  and 
figures  relative  to  the  cost,  particularly  the  labor  cost,  of  competing 
products  from  various  foreign  countries.  Pottery  naturally  sub- 
divides itself  into  two  general  classes,  namely,  first,  earthenware, 
which  comprises  glazed  and  unglazed  clay  products,  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  being  an  open  or  porous  body  and  of  an  opaque 
nature;  and,  second,  china,  comprising  glazed  and  unglazed  clay 
products  of  a  vitreous  or  nonabsorbent  character  and  translucent  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Although  both  classes  are^composed  to  a  great 
extent  of  similar  material,  yet  they  differ  in  many  particulars  as 
greatly  as  do  cotton  and  silk.  They  differ,  first,  in  the  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  entering  into  the  body  and  glaze;  second,  in  the 
process  of  manufacture;  third,  in  the  cost  of  production,  and,  fourth, 
in  general  appearance  and  selling  qualities. 

The  tariff  rate  of  pottery  wares  in  the  customs  tariff  act  of  1897 
was  based  largely  on  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  this  largely  on  the  relative 
costs  of  earthenware.  At  that  time  Great  Britain  was  the  chief  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  in  pottery.  Since  that  time  conditions 
have  changed.  To-day  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Japan  are 
our  chief  competitors. 

Here  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  that  chart,  copies  of  which  I  put 
before  you.     It  gives  graphically  the  conditions. 

(The  chart  referred  to  will  be' printed  hereafter.) 

The  red  mark  crossing  the  chart  indicates  the  amount  of  goods 
shipped  from  Great  Britain  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1884,  $2,986,806. 
You  see,  it  runs  across  until  the  highest  point  is  reached,  in  1896. 
In  1893,  of  unpleasant  memories  to  the  American  potters,  it  reached 
a  high  point.  Then,  through  the  general  depression  of  the  trade,  it 
dropped  over  a  million  dollars;  but  when  the  amount  that  had  been 
imported  was  exhausted  it  immediately  sprang  up  again,  so  that  in 
in  1896  it  reached  the  highest  point.  Then  you  can  see  the  action  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  law  very  graphically  described  there.  In  1897 
the  figures  were  about  $4,000,000.  They  immediately  dropped  in 
1898  to  $2,709,000,  and  they  run  across  the  chart  with  very  little  vari- 
ation up  to  the  present  time,  where  they  are  just  $100,000  less  than 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  black  mark  commencing  at 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  map  indicates  that  Germany  was  send- 
ing to  us  at  that  time,  in  1884,  $690,000  worth.  It  has  steadily  gone 
up,  following  a  little  the  depression  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
but  very  quickly  recuperating  and  going  up  to  the  northeast  corner, 
where  she  now' stands,  at  $5,300,000,  or  $2,200,000  more  than  from 
Great  Britain.  Then  we  notice  a  similar  increase  in  Austria,  from 
$161,000  to  $991,000 — almost  a  million  more.  Japan  is  particularly 
interesting  to  us.     Although  those  who  have  preceded  me  did  not  see 
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that  it  is  a  competing  factor,  we  know  that  it  is  a  very  actively  com- 
peting factor,  that  is  injuring  us  very  much  in  an  indirect  way.  The 
importations  there  for  twenty-five  y^ars  ago  were  $152,000.  Last  year 
they  reached  their  highest  point,  just  under  $2,000,000,  or  more  than 
France  brought  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  line  is  it  that  represents  Japan  ? 

Mr.  BuRQESs.  The  green  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  thase  figures  out  in  the  margin  show  the  importa- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  no  case  do  tlie  figures  here  agree  with  what  you 
state  there. 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  are  just  the  hundred  thousande. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Anything  below  the  hundred  thousands  would  hardly 
be  shown  on  so  small  a  scale,  so  that  I  have  just  put  in  the  millions 
and  the  hundreds  ofrthousands.  We  believe,  ^ntlemen,  that  the  time 
has  an'ived  when  these  classes  of  merchandise  should  be  separately 
classified  and  dilFereiit  rates  fixed  on  earthem  and  china  wares. 
Under  the  Dingley  law  gi'eat  progi-ess  has  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  in  the  United  States,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  but  the  progress  along  the  lines  of  china  manufacture  has 
been  slight,  owing  to  a  greater  proportionate  cost  of  its  production 
between  this  countr\%  the  Continent,  and  the  Orient. 

As  the  methods  of  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  more  closely  cor- 
respond to  those  used  in  the  United  States,  we  can  more  accurately 
compare  the  cost  of  production  l)etween  these  countries.  We  will 
endeavor  to  do  this  m  detail,  and  will  then  show  by  percentages 
based  on  actual  data,  which  we  will  also  present,  the  lesser  cost  of 
similar  products  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  The  cost  of 
production  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  amount  nt  capital  in- 
vested and  the  material  and  labor  cost.  Then  another  item  of  great 
importance  is  the  conditions  which  surround  the  labor.  The  oondi- 
tions  surrounding  the  producer  must  be  noted,  especiallv  in  relation 
to  child  and  adult,  male  and  female  labor,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  in 
crises  where  j)iecework  prices  are  paid,  the  special  conditions  under 
which  payment  is  made.  In  all  the  above  elements  the  American 
manufacturer  is  greatly  handicai)ped. 

As  to  the  matter  of  capital  investment,  it  necessarily  is  much 
greater.  Especially  when  you  consider  the  cost  of  the  mason  at 
$9.26  per  week,  the  carpenter  at  $8.85  per  week,  and  others  propor- 
tionately, vou  realize  that  the  cost  of  a  plant,  a  6-kiln  potterv,  would 
be  about  |()0,000,  as  against  about  $80,000  in  this  count^3^  These 
figures  are  taken  from  actual  estimates  that  were  made  under  a  given 
plan,  with  similar  location,  taken  in  England  and  in  New  Jersey. 

Then  there  are  the  necessary  investments  for  worMng  capital  and 
the  other  investments  in  connection  with  the  plant,  such  as  the  molds 
and  saggers  and  those  things  that  are  required  in  the  process,  so  that 
the  total  investment  would  be  in  England  about  ^7,940,  as  against 
$93,464  in  this  country,  or  a  difference  of  about  37  per  cent. 
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Table  I. — Plant  inveatment. 
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Description. 

EngliBh. 

Amerfean. 

I/and,  machinery, 
Ware  boards 

buildinffs. 

fixtures 

$00,000 
1,260 
4,690 
2,000 

|80,00» 
2.814 
8,660 
2,000 

Itotal 

67.940 

98,464 

Difference,  37  per  cent. 

Then  the  materials,  the  principal  materials  entering  into  potter's 
product,  show  43  per  cent  of  American  cost  over  English  cost.  That 
xs,  the  cost  of  the  materials  that  enter  actually  into  the  ware,  the  body 
materials,  is  only  31  per  cent,  but  for  the  other  materials  we  have  to 
use,  such  as  plaster,  coal,  and  so  on,  there  is  a  difference  of  41  per 
cent.    This  table  gives  in  detail  the  prices : 

Table  II. — Materials, 


Body  material. 
China  clay: 

American — I>er  ton  2,240  pounds.. 

English - do.— . 

Ball  day: 

American _ do 

Engllab do 

Flint  dry do.... 

Feldspar _ do 

Stone do—.. 


Averase.. 


Other  materiiU. 

Sagger  marl per  ton  2,240  pounds.. 

Wad  day. 
Sand. 


do... 


Goal  and  slack— 
Averageu.. 


.do.. 


-do. 


England. 

America. 

911.20 

17.80 
6.57 

18.00 
10.20 

11.80 

8.70 
9.46 
8.28 
U.W 
14.00 

8.10 

10.74 

.90 

.96 

3.20 

2.76 

2.16 
1.62 
8.70 
3.60 

2.76 


Difference,  body  materials,  31  per  cent 
Difference,  other  materia] 8,  41  per  cent. 

Then  the  great  item,  of  course,  is  wages.  The  wages  paid  to  the 
producing  help  can  be  arrived  at  in  two  ways:  First  by  comparing 
the  amount  of  wages  actually  earned  by  the  various  branches  under 
conditions.  Table  No.  -3  represents  the  comparative  weekly  earnings 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  pottery  industry.  The  English  figures 
are  taken  from  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Bailey,  president  of  the  English 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  presented  during  a  recent  labor  dis- 
pute to  the  board  of  arbitration.  "  The  table,"  he  explains,  "  was  com- 
piled from  returns  sent  in  from  30  representative  firms,  and  the  earn- 
ings given  averaged  over  a  period  oi  thirteen  weeks  between  May  2 
and  August  1."  Mr.  Bailey  expressed  the  opinion  that,  during  the 
period  m  question,  short  time  was  being  worked  by  most  of  the 
operatives. 

In  comparison  with  that  we  give  the  American  fibres,  which  were 
compiled  from  returns  sent  in  by  30  representative  firms  in  this 
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country,  covering  the  months  of  May,  June,  August,  and  September 
of  the  present  year.    We  also  append  similar  figures  for  last  year, 
when  we  were  working  fuller  time. 
(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  III. — Compnraiive  tceeklp  earnings. 


Plat<»  makers.. 

Jiggeren 

Dish  mokers--. 
(Tui)  m Jokers: 

Men- 


Women 

8auc*r  maker;*: 

Men -- 

Women 

Basin  makers.-. 

Pre884«r»-- , 


Prlntora. 

Transferrers  (womenj 4 


Dippers- 
Segger  makers. 
Mohl  niaker»-.- 

Throwen* 

Turners 

Uandleri«: 

Men 

Women 

Kflnmen 


England. 

America, 

Anmira. 

1908. 

1906. 

1907. 

$9.90 

$20.2S 

$».» 

8.42 

22.12 

r>.0P 

7.22 

17.66 

!n.j3 

7.18 

19.10 

22.00 

4.94 





8.10 

19.92 

22.94 

4.06 

8.60 

18.98 

20.78 

5.M 

14.13 

17.7'} 

s.se 

18.76 

19.73 

2.eo 

7.17 

8.« 

9.96 

22.66 

28.5? 

7.70 

17.58 

24.12 

9.12 

20.16 

25.72 

6.68 

23.00 

26.00 

6.44 

16.46 

21. 0« 

6.76 
3.50 


19.46 


14.40  ! 


22.4.1 

'l8^ 


Average- . 


18.3.)  i 


21.76 


Difference  1«W,  173  per  cent. 

The  result  shows  the  average  of  these  weekly  earnings  in  England 
was  $(J.71.  The  average  earning  in  this  country  during  this  present 
year,  working  slack  time,  was  $18.35.  Last  year,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
parison, it  was  $21.76.  Some  of  the  factories  were  not  working  full 
time  then.  That  makes  a  difference  during  this  present  year  of  17:> 
per  cent  of  actual  wages  earned  during  about  the  same  time  and  under 
similar  conditions. 

Table  Xo.  4  corroborates  the  English  figures  of  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
these  figures  are  taken  from  the  English  Government  rej^orts  on 
the  standard  rates  of  wages  for  1908.  They  report  similar  figures 
very  near  the  same. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Tablk  IV.  ^ 

[From  EnKlinh  Government  n^ports,  1908.] 

Per  week. 

Potters  (clay  workers) f6  to  $8.40 

KUumen 7.20 

Ij«borers 4.52 

Decorators 7.20  to  9.00 

Another  interesting  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  John  S.  Goddard, 
a  prominent  English  manufacturer,  during  tliis  hearing  of  the  board 
or  arbitration.  This  was  to  show  how  well  the  men  were  paid  in 
England,  and  how  uniform  the  payment  was,  so  that  they  should  not 
get  their  request  for  higher  wages  which  they  had  made.    He  said  : 

"On  my  works,  taking  men,  women,  and  children  employed,  the 
average  wage  per  head,  per  week,  for  the  whole  year,  was  one  pound 
4  pence  ($4.88).  This  included  the  manufacturers  and  everybody 
employed  on  the  works." 
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Comparing  these  figures  with  the  statistics  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
same  year — 1907 — ^we  find  that  the  average  yearly  earnings  for  pot- 
tery employees  (not  including  manrufacturers)  was  $618.27,  or  equiva- 
lent to  $11.90  per  week  per  head,  or  a  diflference  between  the  New  Jer- 
sey potters  and  the  English  potters  of  144  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  class  of  pottery  is  this? 

Mr.  Burgess.  This  takes  in  particularly 

Mr.  Longworth.  Inferior  classes? 

Mr.  Burgess.  This  is  what  is  known  as  earthenware. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Earthenware? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  are  various  grades  of  earthenware,  and  these 
figures  are  taken  from  the  makers  of  the  very  best  earthenware  in 
Great  Britain — in  the  world. 

Mr.  Longworth.  That  is  ordinary  labor?  That  is  not  highly 
skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Just  as  highly  skilled  as  that  employed  in  making  the 
china ;  the  same  class  of  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  your  figures  show  how  much  wages  went  into 
the  product  produced? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  I  will  reach  that  later. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  you  can  make  a  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  you  understand  that  in  this  com- 
parison the  New  Jersey  statistics  take  in  all  kinds  of  labor,  including 
women,  and  sometimes  that  is  not  taken  in  in  the  cheaper  grades. 
That  is  not  in  this  list.  I  made  this  list  to  conform  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible with  the  English  list,  so  that  we  could  arrive  at  exactly  the 
same  percentage  of  difference,  covering  the  same  ground.  Then,  we 
compare  in  detail  the  piecework  prices  paid  in  England  and  the 
United  States  for  articles  in  common  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
through  all  the  potteries  of  the  world  that  I  have  come  in  contact 
with,  piecework  is  paid  almost  universally  in  some  form  or  other. 
Table  No.  5  shows  the  comparative  figures. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  V. — Comparative  piecework  prices. 

DISH  AND  BAKER  MAKERS. 
[Per  dozen,  In  dollani  and  cents.] 


England. 

America. 

1 

Per 

cent. 

Bftker?: 

i 

S-lnch._- - 

S0.0698 

$0.09  1 

29 

4-Inch _ — - — w.___ _„. 

.0898 

.10 

42 

.Mnch - - - - 

.OTf» 

.11 

38 

6-Inch - — 

.0708 

.12 

50 

7-Inch _ - -^.._ 

.00 

.18 

44 

8.lnch - 

.09»7 

.1^ 

50 

Q-lnch - -^ 

.1097 

.16 

45 

IWnch 

.1197 

.18 

50 

Dtahes: 

8-Inch - - ^ 

.0398 

.(» 

20 

4-Inch — 

.0698 

.10 

« 

5-Inch. - - 

.0798 

.11 

38 

•-Inch. „ - _ -- -  — 

.0997 

.12 

20 

7-Inch _ - 

.0997 

.13 

30 

.0997 

.15 

50 

^.inch.    -. - - - 

.1107 

.18 

.18 

3^4 

10-Inch - - - - 

50 

IMuch 

.13 

.20 

54 

iMiv*                           

.13 
.179^ 

.22 

.29 

69 

14-lncb _ _ 

62 

16-lDeb - 

.1995 

.37 

85 
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Table  V. — Comparative  piecework  prices — CJontinued. 
PRESBINQ. 


» 

England. 

Amerlea. 

P*r 

oeot. 

firuBh  viMes 

10.219 

10.89 

37 

Batt4sr8,  covered-    —    —       >    _ 

.678 

.64 

10 

Ohajnberg.  coyered: 

«'8 

.472 
.472 

.97 
.88 

105 
86 

Oomports: 

7-Inch                               -                    -.       .-          _-_-- 

.299 

.51 

70 

8-1  Dch 

.299 

.55 

S4 

9-Inch 

.339 

.60 

77 

Oaspidora: 

2'fl 

.758 

1.47 

» 

I'S...., 

.968 

1.29 

34 

Oovered  dJghes: 

7-lDch                .                 -—              -    -           -      -  __ 

.658 

1.01 

S 

8-Inch 

.718 

1.11 

54 

9-inch.               _  , 

.778 

1.24 

59 

10-Inch - 

.837 

1.38 

63 

Covered  casaeroles: 

7-inch 

.658 

.97 

47 

8-inch 

9-inch 

.718 
.778 
.837 

1.06 
1.20 
1.83 

47 
54 
71 

Oreams: 

24'g 

.S69 

.45 

74 

80*8- _ 

.280 

.42 

76 

Swers: 

6'8. —_->-—-_.                                     .«       »>   «-- - 

.658 

.92 

10 

9's 

.566 

.82 

87 

Ewers,  moatb _ 

.252 

.46 

7» 

Joffs: 

4'g _ 

.50* 

.86 

69 

6*8 _ 

.441 
.846 
.294 

.70 
.66 
.45 

56 
69 
53 

80*  a. 

.252 

.48 

67 

86'8 

.252 

.38 

43 

Salads: 

Mnch 

.309 

.65 

110 

8-Inch - 

.369 

.75 

103 

9-inch 

.459 

.85 

85 

10-Inch _ 

.618 

.95 

85 

Sauce  boats 

.279 

.42 

51 

Sauce  tureens —    - . ._._._«. 

.658 
.219 

1.00 
.83 

5fi 

Sauce  stands 

51 

Sauce  ladles _ 

.099 

.25 

158 

Slop  Jars 

2.159 

2.58 

90 

Soups,  covered 

.438 

.60 

37 

Soup  tureens: 

9-Inch— 

1.67 

2.70 

64 

lO-inch ^ 

1.01 

2.99 

56 

Soup  stands: 

9-inch 

.438 

.66 

S6 

10-inch 

.438 

.54 

46 

Soup  ladles __ 

.18 

.34 

80 

Parlor  spittoons >_ 

Sugars: 

24*8 

.239 

.69 

189 

.438 
.899 

.64 
.00 

46 

30'8 _ 

SO 

3tfs 

.359 

.66 

66 

Teapots,  24*s-_ 

.596 

1.00 

67 

JIGOERING. 


Botwis: 

24's 

30's 

»r8_ 


I 


90.0846       90.06 


42*8 

Butters,  individual.. 
Basins. 


6-lnch. 
9-Inch-. 


Oups 

Saucers: 

Coffee 

Tea 

A.  D.... 
Toy 


.0277 
.0231 
.0197 
.0126 
.21 

.21  , 
.189  I 
.0147 


.0189 
.0168 
.0126 
.0126  I 


.061 

.05 

.05 

.0275 

.35 

.30 

.25   • 

.0826 

.0275  ' 
.0276  I 
.0275 
.0276  I 


73 
100 
116 
154 
118 
66 
43 
!t2 
121 

45 
64 
118 
118 
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Table  V. — Comparative  piecework  prices — Ck)ntlnue(l. 
JIGGERING — Continued. 


Fmlts,  aD  sizes.. 

Ice  creams 

Nappies: 

S-iach 

4-lnch 

5-inch 

9>inch 

7-lnch- 

8-inch. 

9-incii. 
Plates: 

4-lnch. 

6-inch 

6-Inch_ 

7-lnch - 

8-inch - 

6-inch  deep 

9-lnch  deep. 

7-inch  deep. 

8-inch  deep. 

6-inch  test. 

7-inch  fest.. 

8-incfa  fest. 

6-inch  deep  fest. 

7-inch  deep  fest. 

8-lnch  deep  fest. 


.03 

80 

.086 

86 

.04 

86 

.045 

70 

.05 

78 

.046 

138 

.05 

188 

.066 

no 

.0625 

106 

.06 

106 

.06 

88 

.686 

80 

.08 

160 

.066 

117 

.0726 

119 

THROWING. 


Bowls: 

24s 

80s 

868 

42b 

Mngs: 

248 

aos 


10.0315 

$0.05 

50 

.0252 

.04 

50 

.021 

.035 

67 

.0179 

.035 

96 

.0816 

.055 

74 

.0252 

.045 

78 

.021 

.64 

90 

.0179 

.03 

87 

.0787 

.12 

52 

.0787 

.12 

52 

HANDLING. 


Caps: 

OoffeeL.. 

A.  D 

Tea 

Toy 

Mngs: 

24'8 

80*8 

86rs 

42's. 


$0.0168 

$0.04 

132 

.0147 

.05,, 

274 

.0147 

.03  r 

138 

.0147 

.08i 

188 

.0815 

.06  1 

90 

.0252 

.06 

138 

.021 

.06 

186 

.0179 

.06 

230 
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The  prices  referred  to  are  coiuputed  oa  a  net  American  currency 
basis,  allowing  24  cents  to  the  shilling.,  and  the  percentages  are  given 
in  detail  of  each  item,  running  from  about  6  or  7  cents  in  some  items 
to  283  per  cent. 

Then  we  have  another  class  of  labor,  which  are  what  I  term  the 
nonproducing  help.  Table  Xo.  6  gives  the  average  wages  of  these 
people. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  VI. — Cumpnratirv  wages,  Minproducuw  help. 


Occupation.  Eoflrlaad.    g^^ 


Bookkcepere,  per  week 

Office  clerks,  per  week 

Office  boys,  per  wwk 

Teamsters,  per  week.. 

Engineers,  per  week 

Laborers,  per  week _ 

Oven  iiremen,  per  week — 

Decorating  firemen,  per  kfln 

Head  biscuit  brasher,  per  kiln 

Bead  glost  dresser,  per  kiln.. 

Biscuit  ware  girls,  i)er  kiln 

Qlost  ware  girls,  per  kiln 

Olost  warehousemen,  per  week 

Selectors,  per  week 

Slip  makers,  per  week 

Pug-mill  men ,  per  week 

Dippers,  per  week 

Dippers  help  (women),  per  week.. 

Dippers'  help  (boys),  per  week 

Night  watchman,  i)er  week 

Managers,  per  week _ 

Foremen,  per  week... 


Average-. 


$7.75 

«18.O0 

4.70 

lO.OO 

1.50 

4.0D 

6.00 

12.00 

8.W 

18.00 

6.20 

O.OO 

12.00 

20.00 

1.76 

3.50 

2.as 

5.50 

2.26 

6.00 

1.68 

4.00 

1.52 

5.00 

7.60 

15.00 

8.65 

9.00 

6.48 

12.00 

4.74 

12.00 

2.28 

6.00 

1.68 

3.50 

1         6.48 

15.00 

14.40 

25.00 

8.23 

18.00 

6.78 

i 

10.07 

DliTereiice,  108  per  cent. 

The  total  percentage  of  difference  in  this  group  of  wage-earners  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  such  employed  is  145  per  cent  higher  in 
America  than  in  England. 

Table  7  shows  the  actual  output  of  an  English  and  an  American 
pottery  of  equal  size  for  one  year,  confining  itself  to  the  manu- 
facture of  staple  goods,  and  is  figured  at  full  journeyman's  wages  in 
each  case. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of  comparing  the  total  cost,  as  the 
demand  for  such  articles  as  plates,  cups,  saucers,  and  bowls  far  ex- 
ceeds in  quantity  such  articles  as  covered  dishes,  teapots,  and  so  forth. 
Thus  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  to  the  molders  of  the  ware  is  60 
per  cent  higher  in  cost  in  ^Vmerica  than  in  England,  just  for  that 
particular  branch.  I  next  give  you  in  detail  a  table  showing  the 
actual  figures,  taken  from  the  books  of  a  factory  making  213,785 
dozens  of  ware,  of  the  actual  output  of  the  plant. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  VH. — Total  actual  output  of  one  pottery  ulant  for  one  ifcur. 


Articles. 


Bakera,  2i*inch 

BakeTs,  3-inoh 

Bakers,  4-inch 

Bakers.  5-lnch 

Bakers,  5-inch,  single 

Bakers,  6-inch 

Bakers,  7-!nch 

Bakers,  ^inch 

Bakers,  9-iDch 

Bakers,  10-inch 

Bowls,  308,  oyster 

Bowls,  24a 

Bowls,  3Qs 

Bowls,  366 

BQttdn,  covered 

Butters,  Individual 

Gaawroles,  covered,  7-inch 
Casseroles,  covered,  8-inch 
Casseroles,  covered,  ^inch 

Comports,  8-inch 

Cuspidores,  2s 

Cover  dishes,  7-inch 

Cover  dishes,  8-inch 

Creams,  30s 

Coffees,  unhandled 

Coffees,  handled 

Teas 

Dishes,  4-inch 

Dishes.  .Vinch 

Dishes,  6-inch 

Dishes,  7-inch 

Dishes,  8-inch 

Dishes,  9-inch 

Dishes,  10-inch 

Dishes,  11-inch 

Dishes,  I'i-inch 

Dishes,  13-inch 

Dishes.  14-inch 

Dishes,  16-inch 

Ice  creams,  3 1-inch 

Ice  creams,  4-inch 

Jugs,  4s 

Jugs,  6s 

Jugs,  12s 

Jugs,  24s 

Jugs,  30s 

Jugs,  36s 

Mug??,  24s 

Mugs,  808 


Dozen. 


460 

75 

25 

25 

200 

380 

850 

550 

375 

500 

800 

1.000 

»,600 

1,000 
400 

4,000 
100 
125 
50 
100 
100 
200 
800 
700 

4.000 
10,000 
20,000 
V2n 
300 
130 
40U 
275 
460 
450 
450 
400 
275 
400 
250 

1,500 

1,000 
26 
300 
625 

1,500 
700 

1.000 
900 

2,200 


Articles. 


Mugs.  388 

Nappies,  5-inQb 

Nappies,  6-inch , 

Nappies,  7-inoh , 

Nappies,  8-inch , 

Nappies,  9-inch 

Nappies,  10-inch 

Plates,  4-inch 

Plates,  5-inch , 

Plates,  6-inch 

Plates.  7-inch , 

Plates,  8-1  nch 

Plates,  6  inches  deep 

Plates,  7  inches  deep 

Plates,  8  inches  deep 

Plates,  5-inch  festoons... 
Plates.  6-inch  festoons. . , 
Plates,  7-inch  festoons. . . 
Plates,  S-inch  festoons... 

Plates,  5  inches  deep 

Plates,  8  inches  deep 

Pistes,  cake 

Plates,  cup 

Sauce  boats 

Saucers,  coffee 

Saucers,  coffee,  fastoon . . 

Saucers,  tea 

Saucers,  tea.  festoon 

Saucers,  fruit,  3i-inch ... 
Saucers,  fruit,  4-inch  ... 
Saucers,  fruit,  festoon. . . , 

Sugars,  24s 

Sugars,  308 

Teapots 

Sauce  dishes,  tureens — 

Sauce  dishes,  stands 

Sauce  dishes,  ladles 

Soup  dishes,  tureens,  9b. 

Soup  dishes,  ladles 

Soup  dishes,  stands 

Vases '. 

Basins,  9s 

Chambers,  9s 

Ewers,  6s 

Ewers,  mouth 

Soaps 

Slop  Jars 


Dozen. 


400 

200 

350 

1,200 

1,800 

m 

306 
500 

5.000 
10,000 
16,000 
10,000 

1,000 

8,000 
10,000 

1.600 

7.600 

7,600 

600 

3,000 

1,000 

600 

500 

10,000 

3,000 

22,000 

12,000 

8,000 

8,000 

5,000 

460 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

100 

100 

125 

100 

100 

1.500 

2,000 

1,500 

1.500 

600 

1,000 

160 


Total  dozens. 


218,' 


The  next  table,  No.  8,  shows  the  several  items  making  up  the  total 
cost  of  the  above  tabulation — that  is,  of  their  labor — covering  the 
potters,  the  oven  men,  the  mold  makers,  the  sagger  makers,  and  all 
other  wages,  and  office  and  management,  showing  a  difference  of  111 
per  cent  in  the  actual  total  money  paid  out  to  wage-earners  of  the 
factories. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Table  Vlll. — Total  iragv  coats. 


Branches. 


England.         America. 


rotters  {M  ages) _ -- $13,634 

Oven  men  (wages) _ - 

Mold  makers  (wages) — - 

Sagger  makers  (wages). ~ - - 

All  other  wages — 

Office  and  management _ - 


Total- 


3,477.00 

1,12<>.00 

811.00 

.1,782.50 

3.01S.00 

27,!Kr2.19 


^.738.a> 
12,189.00 
2.450.00 
2,248.00 
14,0(^.33 
6/240.00 

:)8.}n2. 28 


Difference,  111  per  cent. 
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Table  IX  shows  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials  not  entering 
in  that  way,  making  a  difference  of  43  per  cent. 
(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  IX. — Total  material  costn. 


Description.  Ens-land.    |     Ameilea. 

._. _'   . I 

Materials  entering  lirto  the  body  and  glaze..- '  ^17,610  :  9SS.160 

Materials  not  entering  In ta  same ,  12,402  I  90,810 

Total !  30,012  I  42.998 

Difference,  43  per  cent. 

Table  10  shows  the  total  cost  of  the  product  of  the  above  potteries 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  including  everything  excepting 
the  manufacturer's  salary,  and  shows  that  the  total  cost  is  75^  per 
cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  X.— Total  cost. 


Labor _.. 

Material  and  fuel.. 

Interest 

Insurance.. _. . 

Taxes 

Oas  and  water 


Description.  ,    England,     i     America. 

I  I 


|27,902.1»  1 

$58,912.28 

SO.012.00 

42,906.00 

5,055.00 

7.430.00 

1,500.00 

1.500.00 

550.00 

1,460.00 

830.00  i 

OT5.00 

Total _ _ I        65,849.19  115.283.S8 

Difference,  75 i  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  the  pro<luction  of  that  amount  of  ware  is  $65,849.19  in 
England,  as  against  $115^63.28  in  America. 

Now  as  to  conditions.  It  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Table  7  that  although  the  piecework  prices  will  average 
60  per  cent  higher  in  America  than  in  England,  yet  the  actual  wages 
earned  and  paid,  taken  from  Table  3,  taken  from  practically  the 
same  time  of  tlie  year  and  under  similar  conditions  in  America,  are 
173  per  cent  more  in  America  than  in  England.  Then  the  question 
of  the  age  of  the  children  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In 
England  children  may  work  in  a  pottery,  under  certain  conditions, 
at  10  years  of  age.     In  America  the  age  limit  is  14. 

Second,  in  England  female  labor  is  employed  in  the  ratio  of  80 
females  to  100  males.  In  America  the  ratio  is  19  females  to  100 
males.  It  will  also  be  noted  in  Table  3  that  cup  making,  saucer 
making  and  handling  is  done  largely  by  women  in  England,  tlie 
same  being  done  exclusively  by  men  in  America.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade  relative  to  the 
standard  wages  prevailing  in  certain  occupations  in  the  principal 
industrial  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  page  441.  The  quota- 
tion is  as  follows: 

It  appears  that  women  and  girls  are  very  largely  employed  in  the  pottery 
industry.  In  some  branches  of  the  trade  they  are  being  employed  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  upon  work  which  a  few  years  ago  was  performed  almost  exclusively 
by  men.    They  are  now  actively  in  competition  with  male  labor;  and  as  th^ 
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are  able  to  do  similar  work  for  lower  wages  they  are  graduaUy  driving  men 
from  certain  sections  of  the  trade.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  the  usual  one — 
women  do  the  work  as  satisfactorily  as  men,  and  the  cutting  of  prices  in  trade 
competition  drives  the  employer  to  resort  to  lower-paid  labor. 

I  have  found  that  there  were  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  had 
such  thorough  discipline  in  their  works  that  they  had  changed  that 
method,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  some  of  the  working  people. 

Fourth.  As  to  the  apprenticeship  system  in  England,  the  indentur- 
ing of  apprentices  is  an  old-established  English  custom.  Many  of 
these  indentures  being  made  between  the  age  of  10  and  12  years  and 
iixpiring  at  the  age  of  21,  it  secures  to  the  manufacturer  well-trained 
workmen  and  the  benefit  of  such  training  for  a  period  of  years. 
Many  of  these  apprentices  begin  at  48  cents  per  week  the  first  year, 
increasing  thereafter  at  the  rate  of  24  cents  annually,  so  that,  in  some 
branches,  a  boy  having  worked  four  years  at  his  trade  will  earn  the 
sum  of  $1.20  per  week.  From  that  time  to  the  expiration  of  his  in- 
denture he  is  supposed  to  work  a|i  50  cents  off  the  journeyman's  wage 
scale.  In  some  departments  more  than  half  the  number  employed  are 
apprentices. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  long  did  you  say  he  was  expected  to  work  ,at 
half  of  the  journeyman's  scale? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  would  depend  on  the  time  he  commenced  his  ap- 
prenticeship. If  he  commenced  at  10  years,  he  would  work  five 
years  and  get  up  to  $1.20.  From  that  age  up  to  21,  which  would  be 
six  years,  he  would  work  for  50  per  cent  off  the  journeyman's  list.  In 
America  the  trades  unions  have  so  regulated  the  making  of  appren- 
tices, their  years  of  service,  and  their  proportionate  number  to  the 
journeymen  employed  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  little  or 
no  benefit  from  the  apprentice  system,  and  must  reckon  his  cost  on 
the  journeyman's  rate  oi  pay.  From  the  above  statement  of  facts  and 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  average  percentage  of  piecework 
cost  is  60  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  England ;  that 
the  average  difference  in  cost,  considering  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  potters  production,  is  111  per  cent  higher;  and  that,  on  account 
of  tne  various  conditions  surrounding  the  workmen,  the  actual  wages 
earned  are  173  per  cent  greater.  That  is  all  about  on  that  English 
proposition. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  How  about  their  working  hours  over  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  work  about  fifty-four  hours  in  England. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Nine  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Ten  hours  a  day  and  four  hours  on  Saturday.  On 
the  Continent  it  is  almost  universally  sixty  hours,  including  Satur- 
day. 

Without  going  so  thoroughly  into  the  detail  of  wages  and  condi- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  following  comparative  figures 
will  show  a  much  greater  difference  in  actual  making  cost  between 
the  United  States  and  these  pottery-producing  countries  than  between 
the  United  States  and  England.  Table  No.  11  will  show  the  rela- 
tive molding  prices  of  earthenware  plate,  and  so  forth,  in  the  various 
pottery  centers  of  Europe  and  America.  Just  to  give  one  instance,  in 
Holland  a  7-inch  plate,  an  ordinary  breakfast  plate,  is  paid  for  at 
1.44  cents  per  dozen.    We  pay  4  cents  a  dozen. 
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(The  table  referreil  to  is  as  followi>:) 

Ta^lk  XI. 


PflMri|»tloo.  HoUaDd.        0«nnaoy.   '     Amoria. 


Plates,  7-iQoh,  per  dozen... —  i         $0.<^4< 

Oups _ .0016 

WW 

o(Ma  I 


SftUQMB. 

Bowls,  Jiggered 
Boui0,  turned-. 

Oqtpfdors. 

Teapots 

Oasfleroles i  .30 

Soup  turevis i  .90 


.014 

---I 


10.0148  1 

I0.4H 

.0075  , 

.03S5 

.0075  t 

.0275 

.0075 

.oe 

.0001 

.05 

.12   1 

.» 

.U      J 

.68 

.80 

1 

±.0! 

1 

X  still  greater  difference  exists  in  the  methods  of  maniifactur^Fs. 
Wliereas  men  are  employed  in  the  Uniied  States  as  cup  makers  and 
saucer  makers,  women  are  largely  employed  in  England  and  boys  on 
the  Continent.  In  the  dipping  or  glazing  of  the  ware  men  are  etu- 
ployed  in  the  United  States  and  lai^ely  so  in  England,  while  on  the 
Continent  boys,  and  in  some  cases  women,  are  employed  to  do  this 
work  at  a  cost  of  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  day,  ns  against  our 
men  at  from  $25  to  $30  a  week.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Eng-. 
land  men  are  employed  for  the  placing  and  emptying  of  the  kilns. 
In  Germany  and  Austria  women  are  employed  to  place  the  ware  in 
the  ''saggers''  (firiufi:  cases),  and  young  girls  wad  the  "saggers'* 
(that  is,  place  rolls  of  clay  on  the  edge  of  tne  "  saggers  "  for  sealiug 
purposes),  wliile  one  man  carries  the  loaded  saggers  to  the  kiln 
mouth,  where  the  second  man  places  them  in  the  Kiln.  Twelve  to 
14  women  with  2  men  make  up  the  kiln  gang.  These  women  are  paid 
25  cents  per  day,  while  the  men  earn  96  cents  per  day.  In  America 
the  operatives  who  do  this  w^ork  are  all  men,  and  earn  on  an  average 
of  $3  per  day.  The  aggregate  kiln  men's  wages  in  an  American 
pottery  is  the  largest  single  item  of  labor  exj)ense.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  be  seen  what  a  great  advantage  the  continental  manufacturers 
have  in  this  particular  item.  The  Tabor  cost  is  about  220  per  cent 
greater  in  America  than  on  the  Continent,  making  a  total  difference 
of  cost  of  th(»  production  of  earthenware  of  in  the  neighborhood  of 
05  per  cent. 

>ow,  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  china  ware,  which  we  perhaps  are 
more  deeply  interested  in  at  the  present  time.  When  we  turn  from 
the  subject  Of  earthenware,  or  clay  products  of  a  porous  and  opaque 
body,  to  that  of  china,  porcelain,  and  so  forth,  or  clav  products  of  a 
vitreous  and  translucent  character,  we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely 
different  proposition.  The  manufacturer  of  china  is  surrounded 
wuth  many  difficulties  not  encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware. Two  new  factories  have  started  and  two  others  are  doing  a 
little  in  that  direction.  Of  those  now  operating,  two  are  making  a 
very  high  grade  of  china  ware,  finding  a  limited  sale  for  it  on  account 
of  its  special  merits.  The  others  are  confining  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  china  for  hotel  purposes.  Several  others  started  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill,  and  after  a  struggling  existence  have 
gone  to  pieces,  discontinued,  or  failed. 

Hotel  china  has  for  many  years  been  made  in  this  comitry  with 
varying  success.  I  might  say' here  that  we  in  this  country  were  the 
originators  of  the  heavy  hotel  china,  and  we  feel  that  w^e  ought  to 
keep  it  here.     The  Germans,  having  ever  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
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American  demaxid,  have  within  the  past  few  years  entered  this  par- 
ticjiilar  market,  having  copied  Ameri,can  shapes  and  styles,  and  ^r.e 
offering  and  are  selling  their  product  at  prices  which  are  rapidly 
displacing  the  American-madie  articles,  it  being  the  custom  of  these 
manufacturers  to  sell  and  deliver  their  proouct  direct  from  th^ 
German  factory  to  the  Am^ricaij  hotel  consumer.  WTiile  china  of 
the  thicker  or  stronger  ^ades  has  been  produced  with  some  success, 
yet  it  has  been  commercially  impossibliB  to  manufacture  the  thinnjer 
and  cheaper  grades.  These  goods  are  produced  largely  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Japan,  and  are  being  imported  and  sold  at  such  low 
prices  as  to  become  potent  competing  factors  with  the  cheaper  grade 
of  American  earthenware.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  house- 
wife will  prefer  an  article  of  china  to  one  of  earthenw^are,  if  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  is  not  too  great.  Now,  the  price  of  the  imported 
china  article  is  so  low  that  the  competition  is  almost  direct  with  our 
earthenware.  In  this  particular  grade  of  ware  we  wish  to  ask  for 
especial  attention  and  consideration. 

1  have  shown  you  from  various  points  of  view  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  between  English  and  American  earthenware. 
Wliile  I  can  not  compare  in  such  detail  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
difference  in  cost  of  china,  yet  I  will  endeavor  to  show  how  that  dif- 
ference in  cost  is  vastly  greater  than  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
earthenware.  Just  after  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  a  German 
manufacturer  came  to  this  country 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  tariff  law? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  Dingley  law;  the  present  law.  This  (ierman 
manufacturer  caipe  to  this  country  with  the  idea  that  with  a  duty  of 
from  55  to  60  per  cent  he  could  start  making  the  china  in  this  coun- 
try. After  spending  some  weeks  in  thoroughly  investigating  the 
wages  and.  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
wares,  he  made  the  statement  that  ''  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  even 
attempt  to  manufacture  china  in  the  United  States  under  the  present 
tariff,  considering  the  labor  cost."  He  stated  that  where  men  were 
earning  from  $20  to  $25  per  week  in  the  dipping,  girls  at  the  cost  of 
$3  a  week  were  doing  the  same  work,  and  he  made  various  other  com- 
parisons, which  I  give  in  my  brief,  but  will  not  give  you  now. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  above  statement,  I  desire  to  present 
official  figures  from  the  Sonneyberg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  refer- 
ring to  pottery  wage-earners,  giving  the  average  weekly  earnings  by 
age.     Sonneyberg  is  one  of  the  pottery  centers  of  Germany. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows.) 

Table  XII. — Giving  the  average  weekly  earnings,  hy  age. 


Per  week. 


Males  under  16  years,  day  M'ase _ - -  'i&M 

Males  under  16  years,  piecework.— 2.86 

Males  16  to  20  years,  day  wage.,- _ 2.88 

Males  16  to  20  years.  ple<M?work ~ —  4.32 

Males  over  20  years,  day  wage - _ - 3.*>0 

Males  over  20  years,  piecework — ,, -- "7.20 

Females  under  l«  years,  day  wage i- -—  2.16 

Females  under  16  years,  pIec?ework -- 2.88 

Females  16  to  20  years,  day  wage... - -  2.16 

Females  16  to  20  years,  piecework _ — - - --  2.6i 

Females  over  20  years,  day  wage - — 2.16 

Females  over  20  years,  piecework - — - — !*-00 


"  Maximum. 
Time,  sixty  hours  per  week. 
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Yoli  will  see  that  the  women  over  20  years  of  age  get,  working  for 
a  daily  wage,  $2.16  a  week,  and  the  maximum  man's  wage  per  week 
is  $7.20. 

I  further  present  Table  No.  13,  being  figures  taken  from  such 
sources  as  the  report  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Pepper,  the  special  agent  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  1908,  and  the  report  of  an 
inquiry  by  the  English  Board  of  Trade  into  the  rates  of  wages,  etc., 
in  (Jerman  towns,  1908,  and  from  personal  investigation,  showing 
that  the  average  cost  of  labor,  or  average  earnings  rather,  in  Grer- 
many  were  $5.27  a  week,  in  Austria  $4.85  a  week,  as  against  $16.79 
with  us. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Table  XIII. — Average  weekly  earnings. 


Description. 


Germany. 


Jlggcrmen 

Pressers — 

Oasters  (men) - 

Oasters  (women) 

Dippers  (women) 

Dippers  (men)- — 

Bmsbers  (women) 

Kiln  placers  (women) 

Kflnmen 

Moid  makers -_ 

Sagrger  makers 

Warehousemen... 

Selectors 

Printers — 

Transferrers — : 

Packers — 

Laborers  (common) I 

Laborers  (heavy  work) __ 1 


$S.78 
6.78 
7.68 
4.80 
8.47 


8.47 
8.47 
6.76 
8.42 
7.40 
0.54 
8M 
6.72 
2.16 
6.76 
8.06 
4.28 


Austria. 


$6.01 
6.92 
7.12 
4.75 
2.74 


Ameriea, 


2.74 

2.74 

5.28 

8.12 

7.01 

6.00 

2.16  , 

6.48  I 

2.74 

6.28 

2.67 

8.65 


983.90 
16.43 
17.10 


30.00 
6.00 


Average.. 


"■| 


6.27 


4.85 


SD.OO 
20..33 
23.30 
15.00 

9.00 
19.57 

7.40 
18.00 

7.50 

9.00 


16.79 


Average  difference  Germany  and  America,  218  per  cent. 
America,  246  per  cent. 


Average  difference  Austria  and 


Now,  I  have  made  a  little  explanation  of  this  table  which  does  not 
Hgree  with  the  other,  but  you  must  not  be  misled,  because  we  are  re- 
ferring now  to  a  different  proposition.  This  is  china,  and  the  other 
was  earthenware,  and  that  table  was  taken  from  thirty  different  pay 
rolls,  whereas  this  was  taken  from  three,  about  the  only  three  uiat 
have  any  pay  roll  in  this  line,  and  none  of  them  were  working  full 
time,  so  that  it  is  a  very  low  estimate.  This  table  was  taken  from 
some  of  the  other  branches  of  the  work  that  were  not  included  in  the 
former,  which  was  made  to  be  accurate  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
Bailey's  report. 

Next  I  give  you  a  table  ^ving  in  detail  the  piecework  prices  which 
are  paid  in  Germany  and  in  America.  And  also  a  table  showing  the 
prices  of  materials  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  America,  showing  a  dif- 
ference of  about  33  per  cent  between  Germany  and  America  and  47 
per  cent  between  Austria  and  America.  The  principal  item  of  differ- 
ence is  the  coal,  in  Germany  it  being  comparatively  high,  even  higher 
than  in  America,  on  account  of  the  coal  oeing  controlled  by  a  trust. 

We  also  desire  to  submit  Table  XIV,  giving  in  detail  the  relative 
piecework  prices  which  are  paid  in  Germany  and  in  America.  These 
prices  differ  somewhat  in  the  different  parts  of  Germany,  as  they  dif- 
fer to  an  extent  in  the  United  States,  but  the  figures  herewith  ^ven 
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are  conservative,  and  taken  from  wages  actually  in  operation  for  the 
making  of  similar  articles. 


Table  XIV. 


Description. 


America. 


Plates,  8-lncb,  per  dozen 

Plates,  7-Inch,  per  dozen. 

Plates,  d-inch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  6-inch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  S-inch,  deep,  per  dozen 

Plates,  7-Inch,  deep,  per  dozen 

Plates,  6-inch,  deep,  per  dozen 

Fruit  saucers 

Icecreams 

Oatmeals 

Cups,  handled. 

Cups,  thin: 


Materiala, 

The  cost  of  materials  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  factories  and  the  quality  of  the  material.  The  averages  are  given 
in  Table  XV.  The  German  coals  are  controlled  by  a  trust,  thus  ac-^ 
counting  for  the  relatively  high  price. 

Table  XV. — Average  material  costs. 


Material. 


Germany.      Austria.      America. 


Ohlnaclay _. 

Ban  clay 

Flint 

Feldspar 

Saffger  clay 

Sand-. 

Ooal 

ATcraire 


19.64 
6.72 
7.73 
7.78 
2.85 
1.43 
3.4» 


5.64 


$12.20 
3.05 
6.09  I 
8,11  1 
2.16 
1.84 
2.03  : 


$13.25 
8.70 
8.28 
11.76 
2.44 
3.70 
3.60^ 


4.94 


7.37 


Average  difference,  Germany  and  America,  33  per  cent.  Average  difference,  Austria  and 
America,  47  per  cent. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  gi*eat  difference  in  actual  labor  cost 
as  given  in  the  above  tables,  averaging  218  per  cent,  together  with 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials,  averaging  40  per  cent,  we  have 
sufficient  difference  to  warrant  us  in  asking  a  much  higher  rate  of 
protection ;  but  when  we  further  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  work  done  in  America  by  men  is  done  in  Germany  and 
Austria  by  women  and  children,  the  figures  given  do  not  ti^ly  indi- 
cate the  very  great  difference  in  total  cost.  We  are  far  within  con- 
servative limits  when  we  state  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  given 
amount  of  china  ware  in  this  country  is  fully  125  to  140  per  cent 
higher  than  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  in  Germany  or  Austria. 
Next,  as  to  freight  rates,  much  has  been  said  at  past  hearings  relative 
to  the  geographical  protection  enjoyed  by  American  manufacturers. 
The  protection  afforded  in  times  that  are  gone  on  account  of  the 
necessarily  slow  delivery  of  the  goods  is  a  wiing  of  the  past.  For- 
merly oraers  had  to  be  placed  months  before  the  deliveries  could  be 
expected.  To-day,  with  the  use  of  the  cable  and  fast  ocean  steam- 
ships,  deliveries  can  be  made  in  cases  of  necessity  almost  as  quickly 
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as  they  can  from  the  American  pottery  centers.  These  foreign  de- 
liveries can  be  and  are  being  made  at  a  cheaper  freight  rate  than  the 
American  manufacturer  can  secure.  I  want  to  add  something  which 
I  have  not  beside  me  at  the  moment,  the  through  freight  rat^s  from 
Germany  into  the  interior  ports  of  our  own  country  as  compared 
with  the  same  rates  that  we  have  to  pay.  In  addition  to  these 
especially  low  trans- Atlantic  rates  the  Gennan  manufacturers  have 
special  concessions  which  the  government  railways  give  them,  the 
domestic  rate  being  25  to  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  special  export 
rate.  Before  granting  this  concession  the  railroad  authorities  require 
the  most  positive  proof  of  the  actual  exportation,  and  the  shipment  of 
these  goods  by  bills  of  lading  and  certificates  that  the  goods  have 
actually  gone.  They  require  this  before  they  will  make  the  con- 
cession. 

There  is  one  thing  here  that  I  w^ant  to  call  special  attention  to.  The 
great  discrepancy  between  the  United  States  official  figures  on  imports 
irom  Germany  for  the  year  1907,  and  the  German  official  figures  of 
the  same  merchandise  to  the  United  States  is  significant,  and  may  in- 
dicate another  reason  for  the  immense  increase  in  the  importations 
from  Germany.  The  United  States  import  figures  on  earthenware 
and  china  ware  for  1907 — our  import  figures  from  German}' — are 
$5,l0r3,943,  whereas  the  German  export  figures  for  the  same  goods 
at  the  same  time  were  $8,114,848.    AVnere  did  the  shrinkage  take  place ? 

Mr.  Co(JKRAN.  You  mean  export  goods  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  identical  goods,  the  export  goods  in  the  same' 
time. 

Mr.  CocKiLVN.  To  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  this  country.  Their  export  figures  to  this  coun- 
trj^  at  the  same  time  were  $8,114,848.  That  is  from  their  official  rec- 
ords. Our  import  figures  for  the  same  goods  in  the  same  time  were 
valued  at  $5,153,943,  almost  $3,000,000  difFerence. 

Mr.  Clark.  Five  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  60  per  cent  duty  was  paid  on  the  $5,000,- 
000  figure? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Did  that  happen  since  this  new  rate  was  made 
with  Germany,  or  before  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  happened  last  year — 1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tnat  was  since  the  new  arangement  has  been 
made  with  Germany? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  in  July.  It  conmienced  July  1, 
1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  that  same  discrepancy  of  figures  occur  before 
that  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Xo,  sir ;  that  was  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  That  does  not  apply  to  any  other  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  These  are  the  only  figures  t  have.  I  happened  to  run 
across  them  in  England.  The  Englishmen,  you  know,  are  very  much 
stirred  up  about  the  tariff  question,  and  this  was  in  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  amount  attracted  n?y  attention  at  once,  be- 
cause I  had  our  own  figures  in  mind.  They  were  showing  how  the 
English  exportation  to  the  United  States  had  remained  practically 
at  the  same,  and  how  the  German  had  so  enormously  increased.     I 
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hunted  up  the  gentleman  who  made  this  statement  and  asked  him 
where  he  got  these  figures,  and  he  said  he  did  not  remember,  but  froni 
some  official  source,  and  when  I  went  to  Berlin  I  went  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  government  statistics  and  dtig  it  out. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is:  Is  this  peculiar  to  the 
year  1907,  or  does  such  a  discrepancy  exist  for  any  other  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know;  but  from  my  observation  I  should 
say  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  is  the  only  year  for  which  you 
have  the  figures? 

Mr.  BrROESs.  That  is  the  only  year  for  which  I  have  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  repeat  what  you  said  to  Mr.  Dalzell. 
I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  My  answer  was  that  I  had  no  other  figures  than 
those  for  the  last  year,  but  that  from  my  own  experience  for  the  last 
five  years  on  matters  pertaining  to  importation  I  should  judge  that 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Another  question.  Does  that  discrepancy  in  the 
figures,  as  shown  bv  the  exports  from  Germany  on  their  books  and 
the  imports  from  this  country  on  our  books,  pertain  to  other  coun- 
tries that  are  exporting  china  to  this  country,  including  the  English 
e>:  ports? 

Mr.  BuRGE8s,^The  English  exports  are  almost  identical  with  ours. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  about  the  Frencli  exports? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know.  The  ICnglish  and  the  German  are 
the  only  exports  that  I  have. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

China  and  earthen  ware  importn  from  IHH.'i  to  1908. 


Year. 


1884 t2, 986, 806 


1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

V&». 

1894. 

1895. 

1896 

1897. 

IIMB. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

190*2. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1996. 

1907. 

1^06. 


England.        Germany. 


Aiutria-Hun- 
gary. 


•I 


8,048,101 
3. 192, 146 
3,580.444  I 
3,941,670 
3,845.620 
3.954,004  I 
4,825,413 
4.511,210 
4,766,774 
3,248,165 
4,651,275 
4,847.857 
4,017,233 
2, 709, 757 
2,983.234 
3.236.388  i 
3,186,969  I 
2,928,391  I 
2,995.975  ' 
3,212,471 
2,804.811  , 
2.768,690  , 
3,147,840 
3,147,310 


Japan. 


f697,364  , 

9161,464 

$152,638 

808,327 

183,427 

75,902 

781,612 

253,829 

97,224 

868,369 

39t,829 

68.898 

985,329 

471,340 

181,267 

1,087,156 

519,587 

2(M,461 

1,166,827 

543,385 

286.840 

1,390,018  ! 

624,000 

286,201 

1,681,961  ' 

687,730 

337,839 

1,852,718  ' 

808,194 

407,109 

1,518,607  1 

564,112 

836,461 

1,910,263  ' 

702,335 

195,931 

2,692,110 

782,908 

387,591 

3,033.661  ! 

558,816 

429.062 

2,089,762  1 

309,310 

313,712 

2,262,236  ! 

501,097 

290,121 

2,787,163 

548,013 

373,269 

8,392,825 

622,086 

469,518 

3,661,215 

696. 172 

469,707 

3,961,501 

714. 131 

619.890 

4,816,848 

866.262 

711,226 

4,770.44>J 

909,929 

957.020 

5,131,974 

1,022,2M 

1,580,400 

6.163,943 

944.498 

1,976,158 

d,2?7,M7  , 

991,341 

1.452,156 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  the  matter  af  French  china.  The  competi- 
tion from  France  is  becoming  more  and  more  direct  and  acute.  The 
prices  formerly  secured  by  the  French  importer  have  been  greatly 
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reduced  on  account  of  the  increasing  excellency  of  the  competing 
German  china  product.  We,  as  American  manufacturers,  have, 
therefore,  to  recKon  with  the  cheap  labor  of  France.    The  French 

Lottery  operative  does  not  work  as  nard  as  does  his  German  cousin, 
'he  rate  of  wages  is  somewhat  higher,  but  the  amount  of  actual  earn- 
ings is  no  greater.  Table  No.  16  will  ^ve  the  making  prices  of  the 
French  chma  ware  in  comparison  with  similar  articles  made  in 
America. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Table  XVI. 


Description. 


Dfsbes,  6-incb,  per  dozen. 

DIshea,  7-Inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  8-incb,  i>erdozeJi 

Dishes,  ^inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  10-Inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  12-Inch,  per  dozen 

Dishes,  li-lnch.  per  dozen 

Dishes,  16-Inch,  per  dozen __ 

Plates,  8-inch,  per  dozen 

Plates,  7-inch,  per  dozen _ 

Plates,  6-inch,  per  dozen _. 

Plates,  7-inch,  deep 

Plat«s,  6-Inch,  coup 

Prult  saucers,  4|-Inch 

Tea  saucers 

Cups., 


Covered  dishes 

Soup  tureens 

Sauce  tureens... 

Suffars... 

Oreams 


France. 

Amtflea. 

90.078 

I0.19& 

.10 

.m 

.12 

.u 

.14 

.«7 

.17 

.» 

.25 

.63 

.SI 

.68 

.40 

.75 

.066 

.122 

.054 

.0» 

.049 

.06 

.09 

.115 

.046 

.10 

.043 

.05 

.036 

.05 

.0S5 

.14 

.96 

I.S5 

1.56 

2.07 

1.08 

1.33 

.36 

.64 

.29 

.42 

The  prices  of  materials  I  also  give  in  the  following  table : 

Table  XVII. 


Description. 

.    Prance. 

AiDBTiea. 

China  clay 

1           $7.40 

8.28 

Flint 

4.30 

Feldspar  __    . 

la.fio 

11.76 

SafTgcr  clay .. 

,.              1.45 

2.16 

0<jal 

3.15 

8.50 

1 

The  method  of  manufacture  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
manufacturing  is  done  differ  greatly  from  similar  work  done  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  ware  made  by  hand  by  men  in  the 
United  States  is  made  by  the  process  of  casting,  and  done  almost 
exclusively  by  women,  at  a  reduction  of  about  46  per  cent  below  the 
French  hand-work  process.  Considering  the  figures  given,  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  difference  in  labor  cost  of  production  is 
that  it  is  175  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States  than  m  France, 

I  come  now  to  Japanese  china  ware.  In  discussing  the  problem 
of  Japanese  competition  in  china  wares  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  words 
sufficiently  strong  to  describe  the  conditions  that  confront  us.  Bv 
referring  to  the  above  table  of  imports  from  1884  to  1908,  you  will 
observe  the  rapid  increase  of  importation  from  Japan  in  recent 
years.     In  1885  the  importations  from  Japan  were  about  $76,906. 
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In  1907  they  were  $1,976,153,  the  rapid  increase  being  during  the 
past  six  years  ahnost  100  per  cent  per  annum.  There  are  reasons 
lor  this  great  increase.  The  Japanese  are  alive  to  the  development 
of  their  own  resources.  They  sent  to  this  country  as  well  as  to  the 
European  pottery  centers  a  commission  of  potters  and  commercial 
men,  men  who  not  only  discovered  the  western  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  purchased  machinery  of  the  most  modem  and  effective 
sort  for  their  own  development,  but  discovered  the  American  market 
required  something  more  than  the  articles  of  purely  Japanese  de- 
sign. One  of  those  who  preceded  me  said  that  Japan  was  very  much 
asleep  in  this  way.  I  know  to-day,  at  first  hand,  that  they  came  to 
Trenton  and  got  an  entire  pottery  outfit  of  the  most  modem  type  of 
machinery  and  sent  it  to  Japan,  and  are  using  it  at  the  present  time^, 
They  immediately  commenced  the  manufacture  of  ffoods  specially 
adapted  for  the  American  demand,  and  through  their  American 
agents  very  rapidly  secured  a  large  share  of  the  American  market. 
Many  of  the  articles  now  coming  from  Japan  are  almost  undis- 
tinguishable  from  those  produced  in  Germany,  and  in  some  cases 
compare  favorably  with  the  French. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  indicating  importations 
in  this  chart  of  importations  do  not,  except  to  a  very  small  degree, 
represent  the  amount  of  competition.  These  figures  of  imports  from 
Japan  are  only  from  the  extremely  low  foreign  invoice  price  of  goods 
in  Japan.  They  must  be  multiplied  at  least  four  times  before  we 
arrive  at  a  conception  of  the  competing  value  of  the  Japanese  goods 
in  this  country. 

As  to  the  cost  of  production,  from  the  best  sources  of  information 
obtainable  the  Japanese  potter  earns  about  $1.50  a  week  and  the 
skilled  decorators  $5  a  we«k,  whereas  the  great  mass  of  decoration 
for  the  American  market  is  performed  by  girls  earning  from  60  cents 
to  90  cents  per  week. 

The  Japanese  potter  has  not  as  yet  discovered  material  suitable  for 
the  production  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  earthenware.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  established  a  technical  school  for  the  development  of 
the  ceramic  industry  and  has  offered  special  prizes  for  the  production 
of  earthenware  similar  to  that  made  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The  manufacture  of  Japanese  ware  has  been,  and  is,  largely  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  tea  sets  and  odd  pieces  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental wares.  How  soon  the  production  of  dinner  ware  will  be  de- 
veloped is  problematical. 

i  hope  that  the  following  will  be  especially  noted,  because  it  has 
been  said  that  we  have  no  direct  competition  with  Japan.  A  very 
large  demand  formerly  supplied  entirely  by  the  American  pottery  for 
articles  used  by  the  cereal  manufacturers,  tea  and  coffee  establish- 
ments, and  by  the  5  and  10  cent  stores,  has  been  in  the  last  three 
years  very  largely  supplied  by  the  Japanese  goods.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  busi- 
ness. The  increase  in  twenty-five  years  from  England  was  about  5  per 
cent.  To  start  with,  our  own  increase  from  1884  or  1888  to  the  pres- 
ent time  has  been  about  75  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  of  this  country  now  ? 
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Mr.  IkrKGK>ft).  This  year,  as  near  as  it  can  be  estimated,  it  is 
$14,000,000.    It  was  something  over  $15,000,000  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  greater  last  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  between  $15,000,000  and  $16,000,000. 
The  import  goods,  as  they  compete  with  us,  with  the  duty  and  every- 
thing added,  run  up  between  $28,000,000  and  $29,000,000;  so  that  we 
are  actually  only  supplying,  at  a  very  conservative  figure,  not  one- 
third  of  the  consumption  of  this  country  to-day.  But  tlie  increase,  as 
I  was  saying,  from  England  was  about  5  per  cent.  My  recollection 
is  that  from  Germany  it  was  over  700  per  cent,  from  Austria  it  was 
at  least  the  same,  and  from  Japan  it  was  something  over  1,100  per 
cent  increase. 

I  beg  the  privilege  of  submitting  a  brief  to  the  committee,  with  a 
few  supplements,  before  the  4th  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  about  your  propo- 
sition to  correct  the  ad  valoreiri  on  the  wholesale  crockery  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  only  way  that  we  will  ever 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  collection  of  the  duties  that  Congress  intends 
us  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  brief  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  submit  that  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  that  scheme  is  feasible,  do  you? 

Mr.  BiT^CxEss.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  no  question  about  it  whatever,  be- 
cause anything  that  is  sold  in  this  country  is  bound  to  have  a  market 
value. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  about  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  making  crockery  now  in  this  country.  To  what  exent  is  it 
used? 

Mr.  Bi'RGEss.  To  a  very  large  extent.  The  potters  have  been  try- 
ing ever  since  I  have  been  in  business,  for  thirty  years,  to  use  ma- 
chinery at  every  point  that  they  could.  They  have  improved  some- 
what, and  we  are  making  certain  articles  in  a  little  cheaper  way;  but 
not  a  piece  of  our  ware  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  the  human 
hand.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  article  is  molded  it 
is  not  a  finished  article.  It  is  formed  and  prepared  for  the  processes 
that  come  after,  in  the  way  of  firing,  ana  then  afterwards  glazed. 
So  that  after  we  pay  for  an  article  it  is  a  long  while  before  it  is  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  the  market,  and  during  all  that  process  from 
the  time  it  actually  leaves  the  potter's  hands  there  is  no  possible  way 
in  which  we  can  use  a  machine  in  the  progress. 

The  Chairman.  'VMiat  per  cent  of  labor  has  been  saved  by  any 
improvement  in  machinery  in  the  last  twelve  years? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  has  been  any  labor- 
saving  machinery  introduced  in  the  twelve  vears. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  twelve  years  ^ 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  recall  anything  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  pottery,  then,  about  as  they  did 
one  hundred  years  ago? 

Mr.  Bi  rgess.  We  are  not  using  the  kick  wheel  as  they  used  to  use 
it,  using  it  with  the  foot.  That  is  nm  by  steam.  But  it  is  on  the 
same  general  principle. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  improve  the 
situation  much  practically  by  the  use  of  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  material  itself  in  its  original  state  is  of  very 
little  value? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  ton  of  it  is  worth  how  much,  taken  from  the 
earth  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  the  earth  it  is  worth  from  20  to  25  cents,  and  it 
will  cost,  depending  on  the  material,  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  to  get 
it  out,  but  not  ready  for  market. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  process  in  preparing  that  do  you  use  coal 
to  bake  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  the  preparation  of  the  material  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  they  use  coal  in  the  calcining  of  the  flint,  and 
sometimes  the  spar,  but  not  the  clay. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coal  will  calcine  a  ton  of  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  a  little  out  of  my  line.  I  could  not  be  ac- 
curate on  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  firing  the  pottery  afterwards,  how  much  coal 
per  ton  of  potteiy  do  they  use,  roughly  speaking?  Can  you  state 
that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  could  tell  about  a  kiln,  but  I  do  not  know  just  how 
it  would  figure  out  by  the  ton  of  pottery. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  coal  itself  is  pretty  much  all  repre- 
sented by  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  We  think  there  is  a  pretty  good 
profit  in  some  of  it,  when  we  have  to  pay  the  bills ;  but  it  is  the  labor 
cost  at  the  mines  and  the  freight  cost  in  getting  it  to  us,  which  is 
very  largely  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  royalty  on  the  coal  is  usually  about  10  cents 
a  ton? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  materials  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  use  various  other  kinds  of  clay. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  all  we  use  for  body  materials,  as  a  rule. 
Glaze  materials  we  use ;  carbonate  of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  boracic 
acid. 

The  Chair]man.  So  that  you  say  85  to  90  per  cent  of  it  is  labor? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  put  in  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  pro- 
ducing the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  for  the  total  production,  for  the  finished  article. 
That  includes  the  cost  of  aU  the  various  materials. 

The  Ch/Urman.  How  much  crockery  earthenware,  especially  com- 
mon yellow  ware,  is  exported  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  never  heard  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  manufacturing  all  this  time? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  I  have  been  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  your  potters  ever  sold  there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  being  sold  there  before 
to-day? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  was  utterly  astonished  at  hearing  the  statement 
made  to-day,  and  I  inquired  from  the  other  manufacturers  here,  and 
none  of  them  had  heard  of  any  dinner  ware  being  exported,  except 
possibly  some  one  would  come  to  the  factory  and  want  to  send  a  dinner 
set  over  to  a  friend.  The  only  way  I  can  explain  the  figures,  if  they 
are  accurate  figures,  would  be  by  the  sending  out  of  electrical  porce- 
lain, porcelain  for  electrical  apparatus.  I  Imow  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  that  exported  to  South  America  and  various  other  countries. 
Then  there  is  some  little  sanitary  ware  which  has  gone  from  this 
country  to  Canada,  but  Canada  put  sufficient  embargo  on  that  to  force 
the  American  sanitary  potteries,  or  one  of  them,  to  go  over  into 
Canada  and  build  an  estaolishment  there,  and  they  are  now  supplying 
the  Canadian  market  from  their  own  factory  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  other  as  being  ex- 
ported there? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  desire  to  ask  anything  further. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  us  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  wages 
that  went  into  the  production  of  this  pottery,  carrying  it  clear  down 
to  the  rock — the  raw  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  duty  on  the 
raw  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  duty  protects  the  labor  that  produces  the 
raw  materials? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  you  eliminate  the  question 
of  labor  that  goes  into  the  raw  material,  or  your  basic  material,  and 
give  us  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  pottery. 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  between  55  and  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  UnderW'OOd.  Fifty-five  and  GO  per  cent? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right  out  of  our  pay  rolls. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  have  you  on  the  table  before  you  a  piece  of 
china  that  the  average  consumption  in  the  American  market  calls 
for.  I  do  not  mean  the  very  high  priced  or  the  very  low  priced,  but 
what  you  sell  to  the  average  citizen. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not  anything  of  our  own  production.  I  have 
a  common  article  here  that  was  very  interesting  to  me  because  we 
were  making  identically  the  same  plate  for  a  party  in  Boston,  and 
they  were  selling  it  at  10  cents.  That  is  a  plate  I  picked  up  in  a 
retail  way  at  13  cents  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  the  same 
plate  in  this  country  was  being  sold  here  at  10  cents;  I  mean  the 
identical  plate,  not  of  our  make  [exhibiting  plate].  Here  is  a  piece 
of  the  earthenware  for  the  million  [exhibiting  another  plate.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  class  of  pottery  that  you  hold  in  your 
hand  the  class  of  pottery  that  one  gentleman  testified  this  morning 
was  mostly  made  by  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwo<^d.  And  the  importation  is  small  in  that  class? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir ;  the  importation  is  verv  large  in  that  class. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  percentage  of  importation  on  that? 
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Mr.  BuBGESS.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  because  they  are  grouped  together 
in  our  statistics,  "  china  and  earthen  ware."  It  would  be  simply  a 
^ess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  meant  the  percentage,  not  the  actual  amount. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  no  way  oi  getting  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  importation  of  that  amount  to  one-third 
of  the  product? 

Mr.  BuBOESS.  One- third  of  our  product? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  think  we  supply 
fuUv  three- fourths  of  this  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  that  product? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  that  would  represent  an  average 
piece  of  tableware  used  by  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  describe  that  piece  you  hold  in  your 
hand  so  that  the  stenographer  can  get  it  down,  so  that  it  will  show 
in  the  record  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  a  piece  of  what  is  kjiown  as porcelain 

ware  made  by  the  Homer  Laughlin  china  firm,  of  East  Liverpool, 
with  a  small  stamped  gold  border  and  gold  lines. 

Mr.  Underwood,  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  a  dinner  set  of  that 
class  of  china  will  be  sold  for  in  this  country  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer; I  mean  the  factory  price? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  a  little  out  of  my  line.  I  have  not  been 
identified  with  that  end  of  the  business  in  about  five  years,  and  I  do 
not  know  at  the  present  time.  My  colleague,  who  is  going  to  follow 
me,  will  be  able  to  give  you  definite  and  exact  figures  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  selling  price  five  years  ago  of  that 
class  of  china  ?*  What  did  it  sell  for  at  the  factory? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  a  dinner  set. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  dollars  a  dinner  set? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  that  dinner  set,  that  $6, 
do  you  say  is  wages? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  should  say  from  $3.50  to  $4  of  that  is  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  $3.50  to  $4  is  wages  out  of  the  $6  dinner 
set? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  WTiat  w^ill  a  similar  set  of  dinner  ware  cost  laid 
down  in  New  York,  with  the  duty  added,  of  course? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  imported? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  niean  importea;  yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not  those  figures  in  my  mind  at  all,  but  I 
should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6.50.     I  have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Imported  china  of  the  same  kind  laid  down  in 
New  York  would  cost  $6.50.  What  do  you  say  is  the  amount  of  wage 
that  goes  into  that  imported  china  ? 

Mr.  Burgess,  It  is  about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  it,  in  round  figures,  how  much? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $2.50— $2.75. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  $2.75.  That  makes  a  difference  in  your  wage 
estimate  of  75  cents  between  the  foreign  labor  and  the  domestic  labor 
on  that  dinner  set? 

Mr.  BuBOESS.  Yes.  The  materials  are  in  greater  proportion  to  the 
total  cost  in  England  than  the  wages,  on  account  of  the  cheaper 
wages.  In  our  case  almost  the  reverse  is  true.  Our  wage  cost  is  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  their  material  cost  to  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the 
gentlemen  this  morning  that  where  we  work  one  man  here,  in  Japan 
they  work  one  man  with  three  or  four  helpers.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 
While  I  have  not  been  to  Japan  to  investigate,  I  have  seen  pictures 
of  the  potters  at  their  work  in  Japan ;  and  I  have  never  seen  anything 
to  indicate  that  they  make  it  in  any  veiy  greatly  different  way  from 
what  we  do,  except  in  a  much  cruder  way.  In  their  old  shops  they 
have  the  kick  wheel  instead  of  the  machine-driven  throwing  wheel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  claim  then  that  your  information  in 
reference  to  the  labor  cost  is  accurate  from  your  own  information? 

Mr.  BtJROESs.  No ;  I  said  that  that  was  from  the  best  information  I 
had ;  and  I  got  that  very  directly,  because  my  son  was  there,  and  he 
made  some  inquiries  directly  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  this  morning  in  reference  to  Jap- 
anese pottery  that  the  Japanese  only  made  small  articles,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  large  platter  or  dinner  plate,  as  a 
rule.     Do  you  agree  with  that  proposition,  or  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  a  general  way,  yes;  otherwise,  no.  We  have  a 
sample  here  that  will  disprove  that  statement.  I  think  that  [indi- 
cating] is  a  pretty  nice  piece  of  "  flat  ware,"  as  we  call  it;  and  it  is 
known  as  the  "  new  china  of  Japan."  • 

Mr.  I^NDERWOOD.  But  that  china  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  entered 
into  the  market  to  any  great  extent,  has  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  increasingly  entering  into  this  market.  They 
have  copied  American  shapes  and  styles  for  the  wants  of  our  peopfe 
here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  a  set  of  the  Japanese  china 
will  cost,  laid  down  in  the  American  market,  with  the  duty  added? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  able  to  compare  the  American  cost 
with  the  Japanese  cost  as  to  that  particular  ware? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  statement  was  made  this  morning  that  on 
the  lower  grades  of  chinaware  there  was  very  little  competition  from 
abroad.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  correct  in  a  way ;  but  it  is  very  incorrect  in  an- 
other way,  being  very  misleading.  The  German  china  of  the  cheap- 
evSt  grades  is  actually  displacing  our  earthenware,  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  As  I  said  in  my  brief,  a  woman  will  take  a  piece  of  china 
in  preference  to  a  piece  of  earthenware  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the 
prices  are  not  too  far  apart. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  that  the  case  before  the  recent  agreement 
was  made  by  the  Executive  with  Germany,  authorizing  a  change  in 
their  valuations?     Or  has  it  m^curred  since  that  agreement  was  made? 

Mr.   BiRGESS.    Oh,  no;    it  has  been  a  steady  increase  sinw  the 
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Wilson  bill;  in  fact,  for  twenty-five  years,  as  you  see  by  the  chart, 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth,  and  very  little  offset  at  tlie  time  the 
Dingley  bill  went  into  effect.  It  did  drop  down  a  little:  and  then 
it  has  gone  up  steadily  since. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  competition  in  the  lower  grades  of  china — 
that  is,  for  the  ordinary  table  use  or  hotel  use — what  percentage  of 
the  American  consumption  is  filled  by  imported  goods? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Both  China  and  earthenware — all  imported  goods? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;    of- the  lower  grades. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  I  should  say  very  nearly  half  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Nearly  half? 

Mr.  Burgess.  From  a  tliird  to  a  half  of  the  demand  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  importations  are 
in  the  higher  grade  of  fancy  goods,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  as  far  as  value  goes.  The  bulk,  of  course,  is 
the  cheaper  grades. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  the  case  of  the  higher  grades,  or  the 
fancy  goods,  the  high-priced  goods,  the  duty  that  i>  put  on  them 
does  not  regulate  the  importations  to  any  gi*eat  extent,  anyhow,  does 
it?  If  a  man  wants  some  imported  chnui  cm  his  table  he  pays  the 
price,  regardless  of  the  dutv? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  generally  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  duty,  when  you  consider  the  higher- 
grade  china,  is  merely  a  question  of  revenue?  It  does  not  protec^t  the 
market  to  any  material  extent,  does  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  it  protects  it  if  we  have  enough  to  go  up  to 
that  point  and  develop  the  business;  we  can  see  what  can  be  made  in 
this  country.  But  this  concern  has  had  a  very  struggling  existence 
for  upward  of  twenty  years.  It  has  gotten  on  its  feet  by  the  merits 
of  the  goods.  It  sells  to  such  concerns  as  Tiffany,  of  New  York,  and 
Gorham,  and  concerns  of  that  kind,  where  they  will  buy  a  first-class 
article  at  almost  any  cost ;  but  they  can  not  go  out  and  compete  with 
the  high-priced  foreign  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  the  statement  made  this  morning  that 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  firms  manufacturing  china  in  this 
country  that  had  an  agreement  about  price? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  heard  some  vague  statements  to  that  effect;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  company  that  you  rej^resent?" 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  represent  the  whole  United  States  Potters'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  an  agreement  as  to  the  regulation  of 
price,  or  the  regulation  of  territory  m  which  you  shall  >e\l  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  an  agreement  relative  to  the  re^r'ilation  of 
price,  and  that  is  that  the  subje<;t  of  selling  prices  is  under  no  circum- 
stances to  come  into  the  association.  It  is  an  association  for  the  mutual 
gpod  in  every  other  way,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years. 
That  is  debarred  by  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  any  agreement,  or  d<»  you  know  of 
any  agreement,  among  the  large  pottery  manufacturer>  of  tliis  coun- 
try, by  which  the  price  is  regulated  on  standard  articles  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  none  that  you  know  off 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  had  better  broaden  their  constitution  a  little  by 
construction,  as  they  do  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is,  they  have  not  any  Supreme  Court 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  you  to  favor  an  increase  in  the 
tariff,  or  are  you  satisfied  with  the  schedules  at  this  time?  I  may 
have  been  out  when  you  stated  that,  but  I  did  not  hear  you  speak  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  has  not  come  up  yet,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  your  attituae  with  respect  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  My  colleague  is  going  to  present  that  feature  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Burgess.  If  you  would  iust  as  soon  wait  until  he  gets  here,  he 
will  go  into  that  in  considerable  detail. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  certainly ;  certainly.  Let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion :  You  testified  a  moment  ago  that  this  plate  which  you  sold  here 
in  the  open  market  at  10  cents 

Mr.  Burgess  (interrupting).  Is  retailed  at  10  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  plate  which  you  say  is  retailed  here  at  10  cents 
is  retailed  in  England  at  13  cents? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  can  you  account  for  a  competition,  then,  be- 
tween the  English  producer  and  the  native  producer,  when  the  article 
sells  for  more  over  there  than  you  are  able  to  produce  it  for  here? 

Mr.  Bi'RGEss.  Because  I  do  not  think  that  at  the  time  I  purchased 
that  plate  they  had  the  amount  of  home  competition  that  they  have 
at  the  present  time.  Competition  in  England  is  prett}'  keen;  and 
their  prices  are  much  lower  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  did  this  transaction  occur  when  you  pur- 
chastnl  a  plate  over  tliere  for  13  cents  that  you  can  produce  here  and 
sell  at  10  cents?     When  was  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was,  I  suppose,  ten  vears  ago. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  At  that  time  you  were  able  to  compete  with  them, 
according  to  that? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  were  able  to  compete  with  them.  We  did  com- 
pete with  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Successfully? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  the  cost  of  production  diminished  in  England 
since  then? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No :  it  has  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Why  can  you  not  compete  with  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  can,  under  the  conditions  existing  at  present. 
We  ask  for  nothing  in  tlie  shape  of  an  advance  in  duties  agamst  the 
English  goods.  As  the  chart  will  show,  we  based  all  our  calcula- 
tions in  1897  on  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  then  in  England 
and  in  this  country :  and  I  think  results  have  shown  that  it  did  not 
shut  oif  the  importation  of  goods  at  all,  but  held  them  about  where 
they  were  at  that  time.  But  since  that  time  we  have  met  with  another 
kind  of  competition.  We  have  met  with  such  goods  as  those,  coming 
from  Holland,  bein^  invoiced,  and  paying  a  duty  at  19J  cents  a  dozen 
as  against  the  English  article  from  which  this  was  copied  at  35  cents 
a  dozen,  and  we  want  protection  against  that  kind  of  competition. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  the  English  article  gone  out  of  existence  alto- 
gether? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Practically,  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  every whei-e  ?     I  should  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  can  you  account  for  its  continuing  in  existence 
under  such  a  competition  as  that,  seeing  that  there  are  absolutely  free 
imports  in  England? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  was  the  question  that  I  was  not  able  to  solve. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  went  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
this  very  subject.  We  were  bemg  crowded  to  the  wall.  Every  manu- 
facturer in  this  country  found  that  he  had  great  stocks  of  the  cup  and 
saucer,  the  staple  article  of  our  industry.  We  could  not  account  for 
it.  We  found  that  these  things  were  coming  from  Holland  and  from 
Germany  in  enormous  quantities,  and  were  Tx^ing  distributed  all  over 
the  country.  I  was  delegated  b}-  our  association  to  make  an  investi- 
gation. I  did  so,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
said  to  myself :  *'  If  those  goods  are  actually  being  sold  at  the  price 
at  which  they  are  invoiced,  I  will  find  them  in  England."  I  went  to 
England.  I  went  to  Birmingham  and  to  Liverpool  and  to  London, 
and  inquired  in  every  place  that  I  could  for  the  Holland  tea.  I  said : 
"  If  that  cup  is  being  sold  at  20  cents  "— thev  actually  sell  English 
tea  a  little  cheaper  over  there  than  they  sell  it  here  for;  they  sell 
it  at  32  cents,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  32  cents — ''  then  they  will 
go  across  the  channel  and  deliver  these  goods."  I  wound  up  my  in- 
vestigation in  London  by  going  to  the  agent  of  this  house  and  asking 
if  they  sold  these  goods  in  England.  He  said  no,  they  did  not  sell 
that  article,  because  the  English  sold  their  goods  so  cheap  that  they 
could  not  compete;  that  they  were  selling  other  lines  of  goods,  fancy 
goods  of  various  kinds,  but  not  the  cup  and  saucer.  I  continued  my 
investigation  still  further,  and  I  found  that  those  goods  could  not  be 
produced,  could  not  be  sold,  could  not  be  bought  over  there  for  any 
such  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  over  there  ?  "  Do  you  mean 
in  England  or  in  Holland? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  Holland.  I  went  to  Holland  and  Belgium  and 
Prance  to  get  a  line  on  these  very  goods.  I  went  in  connection  with 
the  vice-consul-general  from  Paris.  I  had  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  consul-general  consenting  to 
his  vice-consul-general  going  with  me.  The  story  is  a  very  long  one, 
but  it  resulted  in  our  getting  quotations  from  this  house  in  very  large 
quantities,  commencing  witn  a  thousand  dozen  of  these  white  cups 
and  saucers,  five  hundred  dozen  of  these  blue  ones  or  thcvse  decorated 
ones,  and  that  kind,  and  various  articles,  making  an  order  of  22,000 
francs,  I  think  it  was.  I  got  the  price  from  them,  from  their  agent 
direct,  at  35.7  cents  a  dozen,  came  back  with  the  information  and  pre- 
fsented  it  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  They  advanced  the 
goods,  as  the  appraiser  himself  had  done.  10  per  cent.  The  importing 
house  was  very  indignant  about  it.  They  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  to  the  President,  and  it  resulted  in  the  New  ^ork 
Merchants'  Association  coming  to  Wasliington,  coming  before  your 
committee  and  making  various  statements  which,  I  think,  constituted 
the  first  step  toward  the  German  tariff  agreement,  because  the   re- 
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quests  that  they  made  in  Germany  have  been  put  in  that  German 
tariff  agreement. 

There  was  so  much  disturbance  about  it  that  the  President  agreed 
to  have  a  new  hearing  on  this  case.  They  clauned  that  the  informa- 
tion that  I  had  brought  was  not  official,  so  the  secretary  said  that  he 
would  get  official  figures.  He  appointed  a  special  agent,  a  special 
employee,  to  go  over.  We  went  over  agfiin ;  w^e  got  additional  infor- 
mation, and  came  back,  and  it  resulted  in  an  advance  of  19  per  cent. 
That  has  been  pending  for  some  time;  and  all  of  these  goods  have 
been  advanced  19  per  cent  up  until  this  year.  The  matter  was  niisi- 
represented,  undoubtedly,  to  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  effect  that  these  goods  were  not  sold  in  Holland  among  others; 
that  as  they  were  not  sold  in  Holland,  they  therefore  had  no  market 
value  except  the  export  value.  That  statement,  I  think,  was  passed 
on  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  answered  the  minister  to  the  Neth- 
erlands on  May  16  as  follows: 

Referring  to  the  conimerclftl  ap:i*eeii>eiit  Binned  this  day  between  tlie  (lowm- 
ment  of  the  NetherJandH  and  the  (rovennnent  of  the  TJnittHl  States,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  tliat  Inwt met  ions  will  be  issued  by  the  customs  officers  of 
the  United  States  to  the  following  effect : 

Market  value,  as  defined  by  section  11)  of  the  customs  administration  a<-t 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise are  sold  wholly  for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited 
quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there  can  not  be  established  a  market  value 
based  ui)on  the  sale  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  tlie  usual  whole- 
sale quantities,  packe<l  ready  for  shipment  to  the  I'nited  States, 

These  instructions  shall  take  elTect  not  later  than  July  1,  1907,  and  shall 
remain  in  force  thereafter  for  the  term  of  the  aforesaid  agreement.  In  pur- 
suance thereof  the  export  price  of  Mnastricht  pottery  lmiM)rted  lut(^  the  I'liJted 
States  from  the  Netherlands  under  the  conditions  described  in  your  note  of 
March  2.S,  1J)07,  shall  be  rtcceple«l  by  the  customs  ofiicers  of  the  Tnlted  States  as 
the  true  market  value  of  the  af(a-esald  articles  of  merchandise. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  must  confess  myself  a  little  bit  mystified.  Does 
all  this  mean  that  they  are  selling  all  these  articles  for  less  than  their 
value?  I  mean,  does  that  mean  that  the  producers  of  these  cups  you 
spoke  about  are  selling  them  at  le-;-?  (ban  their  value? 

Mr.  liiTR(?KSS.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  selling  them,  or  giv- 
ing them  away,  or  what  they  are  doing;  but  I  do  know  that  the 
invoice  price  of  these  goods  is  not  the  stalling  pria*  of  the  siime  giKuls 
in  Holland. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  they  can  not  be  produwd  at  that 
price  ? 

Mr.  Hi  ucjKss.  I  do  not  think  they  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  the  Ix^st  thing  to  do,  according  to  that,  to 
break  down  that  whole  competition  would  be  to  order  enough  of  them, 
and  in  that  way  you  would  ''  break  "  the  producer  after  a  while,  would 
you  not?     I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  Bi  R(}Ess.  The  producer  would  produce  only  a  limited  quantity. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  Yes:  but  I  mean  the  best  way  to  force  him  to  hon- 
esty and  uprightness  of  conduct  would  \ye  to  order  freely  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Bi'ROEss.  That  was  evidently  tried,  because  he  would  produce 
a  limited  (piantity,  and  then  got  another  factory  to  produce  some 
more,  and  before  they  got  through  they  had  four  factories  making 
these  goods  for  them— two  in  Germany  and  two  in  Holland. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  you  would  not  think  it  feasible,  or  at  least 
advisable,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  regulate  its  tariff  laws 
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with  reference  to  the  possible  fraudulent  enterprises  of  a  f§w  pro- 
ducers like  that? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  want  that,  but  we  want  some  pro- 
tection against  that  possibility. 

Mr.  CwKRAN.  Yes;  I  understand  that  perfectly.  Now,  let  me  ask 
you  another  question :  In  answer  to  the  chairman  you  stated  that  the 
amount  of  the  product  in  this  country  was  14,000,000  during  the  year 
just  closed  and  about  from  15,000,000  to  16,000,000  the  prior  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  did  you  reach  those  figures,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  last  year's  figures  were  from  the  government 
statistics  on  the  production  of  pottery  wares  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burgess.  And  this  year's  were  estimated.  We  have  not  the 
statistics  yet,  and  we  do  not  know ;  but  knowing  about  the  way  the 
factories  have  been  running,  we  would  reckon  that  there  would  be 
about  that  much  shrinkage. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  has  been  rather  a  small  shrinkage  in  compari- 
son with  other  industries  during  this  last  year,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  I  think  it  has,  in  proportion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  your  industry  has  really  been  a  prosperous 
one  during  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No ;  I  can  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  by  comparison  with  others? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  by  comparison  with  some,  as  far  as  the  demand 
for  goods  is  concerned,  the  buyers  were  not  buying  so  much  of  the 
imported  stuff.  The  consequence  was  that  they  could  get -small  quan- 
tities of  the  domestic  goods  more  rapidly,  and  were  not  required  to 
carry  the  stock,  and  therefore  there  was,  in  some  directions,  a  fair 
demand.     In  others  the  demand  was  very  poor  indeed. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Among  the  tables  that  you  have  submitted  (I  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  track  of  them  all),  have  you  submitted  one 
showing  the  growth  of  the  native  industry  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  I  have  merely  given  a  statement  of  those 
two  figures. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  that,  do  you  think — to 
get  a  table  somewhat  analagous  to  that  which  you  have  submitted  as 
to  foreign  importations,  showing  the  growth  of  the  native  industry 
during  the  same  period  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.   We  have  not  any  definite  figures  beyond  about  1900. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  Could  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Bltigess.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  should  think  that  that  would  be  a  good  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  it  not? 

The  Chairmax.  Yes — ^the  census  figures  for  1900  to  1005  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  already  have  over  at  the  Printing  Office  a  state- 
ment from  the  Census  Office  showing  the  domestic  production  in  1905 
of  articles  covered  by  the  tariff  schedules,  and  on  the  same  page  the 
importations  for  that  j;ear. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Will  it  cover  that? 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  go  back  to  1900. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  but  I  think  we  may  as  well  go  back  as  far  as 
possible. 
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The  Chairman.  As  far  as  this  is  concerned ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes.  In  speaking  about  the  rates  of  wages,  and  the 
comparison  you  instituted  between  the  rates  paid  in  Europe  and 
here,  did  you  take  anything  more  than  the  money  paid  to  each  laborer 
and  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  that  were  exacted  from  him  in 
return?    Did  you  consider  anything  else  beyond  that,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  considered  the  general  conditions  surrounding 
them.    That  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  all  that  there  was  to  be  secured. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  it  occur  to  you  at  all  to  consider  the  productive 
capacity  of  each  laborer — for  instance,  what  each  laborer  could  do? 
Mr.  Underwood  referred  a  moment  ago  to  testimony  that  was  given 
here  this  morning,  to  the  effect  that  it  took  three  Japanese  laborers, 
practically,  to  do  the  work  of  one  American  laborer. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  any  figures  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  have  not  any  figures,  and  there  are  no  figures  that 
are  obtainable,  but  I  have  made  observations,  and  I  know  that  the 
English  workman  is  more  skilled  through  his  training  than  the 
American  workman.    He  does  not,  perhaps,  work  as  hard. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  When  it  comes  to  France,  the  Frenchman  does  not 
work  so  hard.  When  it  comes  to  Germany,  they  are  at  it  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  they  work  as  hard  as  beavers  until  6  o'clock  at 
night,  or  half  past  6. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  besides  the  ardor  of  the  labor  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  it,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  productive  efficiency  of 
each  pair  of  hands.  I  think  you  will  probably  realize  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  general  consent  that  a  shoemaker  in  Lynn  will  produce 
vastly  more  than  a  shoemaker  in  Northampton,  'although  both  men 
are  working  with  practically  the  same  materials.  Have  your  obser- 
vations and  inquiries  covered  that  particular  aspect  of  the  wage  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Burgess.  As  I  say,  there  are  no  figures  obtainable  on  that  and 
I  can  not  express  them  in  figures ;  but  we  do  know  the  fact  that  we 
are  greatly  handicapped  in  this  country  by  the  want  of  thoroughly 
skilled  men  who  are  careful  in  the  production  of  their  wares. 

ilr,  Ix)XGWORTH.  Mr.  Burgess,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  heard 
your  figures  correctly  or  not.  You  spoke  about  a  certain  plate  there, 
the  English  plate,  selling  for  about  $6.50  with  the  duty  paid. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  I^XGAVORTH.  You  said  that  of  that  about  $2.75  was  labor  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  vou  also  said  that  about  45  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  of  an  English  piece  of  pottery  was  labor? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Forty  to  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Did  you  not  make  a  mistake  there?  Two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  would  be  a  larger  proportion  than  45  per  cent, 
leaving  out  the  duty.    It  is  55  per  cent  on  that,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Ix)NGWORTH.  *So  that  it  would  not  be  so  much  as  that,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  reminds  me  of  something  I  wish  to  ask  you. 
Just  hold  up  that  plate,  will  you,  that  you  said  was  sold  in  this  mar- 
ket at  the  rate  of  $6  a  dozen? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  A  set — a  dinner  set  [exhibiting  plate]. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  of  thatv  the  labor  rep- 
resented about  60  per  cent?  \ 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  fully  60  per  cent 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Surely  the  raw  material  of  that  plate  does  not  cost 
40  per  cent,  does  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No;  but  there  are  other  materials  that  do  not  enter 
in,  in  the  shape  of  coal,  and  the  sagger  clay  for  making  the  cases 
that  the  ware  is  fired  in,  the  molds  for  making  the  ware,  and  a  great 
many  other  outside  things  that  we  class  in  the  material  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  raw  material,  if  we  may 
use  such  an  expression,  the  actual  things  of  which  that  plate  is  com- 
posed, exclusive  of  the  labor,  would  not  amount  to  10  per  cent, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Bi^roess.  The  actual  cost  of  the  material  in  this  set  would  be— 
let  me  see,  in  the  neighborhood  of  perhaps  70  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Seventy  cents  out  of  how  much — out  of  $6  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  It  is  about  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  pounds, 
and  the  material,  the  body,  costs  about  a  cent  and  a  third  a  pound,  or 
something  of  that  sort.    Then  the  glaze  materials  would  make  up^^ 

Mr.  Coc  kran.  Those  glaze  materials  themselves  are  almost  entirely 
products  of  labor,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  one  thing  I  did  not  think  of.  I  was  speak- 
ing of  a  white  plate.  There  is  the  gold  on  this  that  has  a  material 
value,  and  would  add  considerably  to  that  material  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  mean,  take  that  plate,  now :  take  all  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed,  and  each  of  these  elements  is  almost 
entirely  the  product  of  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  speak  of  the  labor  cost,  you  mean  the 
labor  cost  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes — from  our  pay  roll ;  that  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  other  40  per  cent  that  you  speak  of  as  being 
the  labor  cost  and  as  being  the  material  cost  is  itseli  almost  entirely 
a  labor  product? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  said  that  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  this  article  has  been  expended  in  American  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Burgess,  speaking  of  this  glaze,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  your  statement  you  said  that  it  was  worth,  in  the  ground, 
from  25  to  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  that  whatever  part  of  a  ton  is  required  to  make 
that  plate  is  part  of  the  original  material,  to  begin  with  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  all  the  remainder  of  it  is  labor  cost,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes ;  and  the  incidental  profits  that  come  through  the 
material,  mining  and  freights. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  but  outside  of  the  profits  that  come 
to  the  operators  and  manufacturers,  that  is  the  entire  original  cost? 

Mr.  tfuRGBSs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  all  the  remainder  is  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  of  Japanese  china  dinner  sets  ever  being 
imported  to  compete  with  American  dinner  sets? 

Mr.  BuRGESg.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  anything  of  that  kind  is  in 
the  market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Or  do  you  know  of  German  dinner  sets  being  imported 
into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  yes;  German  dimier  sets  are  imported  in  large 
quantities. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  but  never  any  Japanese  dinner 
sets? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  not  a  question  worth  considering,  then  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  a  question  that  is  worth  considering  for  the 
future,  because  they  are  working  in  that  direction  at  the  present  time; 
and  when  they  can  produce  a  plate  of  that  size  and  that  qualitv 
[exhibiting  plate],  there  is  not  much  danger  of  their  being  unabfe 
to  produce  a  whole  dinner  set  before  a  great  while.  A  plate  is  one 
of  the  most  diflScult  things  to  produce  m  china,  on  account  of  the 
twisting  and  warping. 

Mr.  Griggs.  ^Viien  you  say  that  piece  of  ware  there  sells  for  $6.75 
a  set,  do  you  mean  a  dinner  set  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  An  entire  dinner  set? 

Mr.  Burgess.  A  100-piece  set.  That  is  the  wholesale  price.  As  I 
say,  I  am  not  accurate  on  that  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand ;  but  you  are  about  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  around  accuracy? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Burgess,  while  you  were  investigating  over  there 
in  Europe,  did  you  investigate  anything  about  the  difference  in 
cost  of  living  of  the  American  laborer  and  the  English  laborer* 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  an  English  laborer  lived  as  well  as  one  of  our 
laborers,  how  would  he  come  out,  relatively? 

Mr.  BiTRGESs.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  enough  difference  to 
speak  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  never  could  understand  myself  how  there  could  be. 
Now,  another  question :  To  be  perfectl}'^  plain  about  it,  your  conclusion 
in  your  own  mind  that  you  have  not  stated  here  yet,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  to  state  it  or  not — and  if  you  do  not,  you  need 
not  to — is  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  competition  of  these 
foreign  producers  of  porcelain  and  similar  wares  with  the  American 
is  this  flat  swindle  about  the  invoices.  Is  not  that  really  the  whole 
thing? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  things.  I  had  not  intended 
to  bring  that  matter  up,  but  it  was  brought  up  by  the  importers 
to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  have  brought  it  up  anyhow. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  mean  by  "that  swindle"  undervaluation? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  I  did  not  call  it  that,  but  I  refer  to  the  under- 
valuation. I  want  to  say  this  to  this  committee:  That  as  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  and  I  want  to  say  emphatically,  I  consider  the  great 
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bulk  of  the  importers  of  this  country  as  honest  men  as  any  in  the 
china  business.  But  I  do  say,  and  sav  that  most  emphatically,  that 
there  are  men  who  are  bringing  goods  into  this  country,  as  far  as 
the  law  of  the  countrj^  goes,  illeeally.  The  law  distinctly  says  that 
the  duty  shall  be  paid  on  the  foreign  market  value — ^the  price  at 
which  the  goods  are  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  country  of  produc- 
tion. The  matter  of  Haviland  china  has  been  spoken  of  pretty  em- 
phatically. Those  goods  can  not  be  bought  by  anyliody  in  Europe 
or  America.  They  are  all  brought  to  this  country  by  themselves. 
They  have  changed  their  firm  a  little  bit,  so  that  it  is  not  identically 
of  the  same  make-up  as  regards  Haviland  &  Co.  at  Limoges,  Havi- 
land &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Haviland  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  Havihmd 
&  Co.,  of  Limoges,  say  that  they  have  only  two  'customers,  or  did 
say  so  when  this  case  came  up — one  in  Pans  by  the  name  of  Havi- 
land &  Co.,  and  one  in  New  \  ork  by  the  name  of  Haviland  &  Co. 

I  have  here  a  plate  from  a  100-piece  set,  invoicing  and  paying  duty 
on  the  basis  of  the  equivalent  of  $5.77— a  100-piece  china  dinner  set 
of  Haviland  &  Co.'s  make.  That  set  pays  a  duty  on  29.91  francs,  at 
19J  cents  a  franc.  It  is  sold  in  this  country  in  an  open  way  at  52 
francs  to  the  set,  at  39  cents  to  the  franc.  It  is  sold  in  dinner  sets 
complete,  net,  at  $18.  The  other  has  an  extreme  rebate,  as  high  as  15 
per  cent,  but  this  set  that  is  brought  into  this  country  at  $5.77  is  being 
sold  at  $18  net.     When  you- — 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  it  being  sold  at  that  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  To  all  the  trade ;  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  talking  of  the  United  States  entirely. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  At  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Burgess.  At  the  wholesale  price,  and  the  list  wholesale  price. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  At  $5. 

Mr.  Burgess.  At  $5.77.  And  the  same  set  is  being  sold  here  in  this 
citv  at  $36  in  a  retail  way. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Somebody  gets  an  astonishing  rake  off. 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  just  another  question  following 
that  up.  If  this  undervaluation  of  invoices  could  be  broken  up  (and 
it  ought  to  be  be  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  dishonesty),  then  the  pottery 
men  m  the  United  States  could  stand  a  reduction  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No  ;  we  could  not  stand  any  reduction. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  could  you  not,  if  you  are  getting  gouged  now  by 
the  undervaluation  scheme? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Well,  we  are  getting  gouged  by  those  who  are  increas- 
ing their  importations.  We  are  not  getting  gouged  by  the  English- 
men, whose  importations  are  being  held  at  about  a  leyel  by  the  present 
rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  question  more  and  I  will  let  you  go.  Have  you 
any  particidar  suggestion  now  to  make  to  this  committee  as  to  break- 
ing up  that  undervaluation  business  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.    We  have,  I  think,  a  very  practical  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  have  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  With  your  permission  I  will  leave  that  to  my  col- 
league, who  can  put  it  m  much  better  shape  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 
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Mr.  Burgess.  But,  in  connection  with  this  undervahiation,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  naisundei'stoocl.  The  gentlemen  preceding  me  have 
rather  reflected  on  my  being  so  energetic  about  the  "  will-of-the- 
wisp."  This  very  Broadfeldt  case  that  we  were  speaking  about — the 
Holland  case — was  taken  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 
A  single  general  appraiser  acting  on  this  agreement  passed  the  goods 
at  the  entered  value,  without  the  19  per  cent  advance.  The  Grovem- 
ment  carried  it  to  the  full  board.  On  Wednesday  last  that  hearing 
commenced.  The  basis  of  it  was  that  none  of  these  goods  are  being 
sold  in  Holland,  and  therefore  they  have  no  market  value,  except  the 
export  value.  There  was  an  article  on  the  invoice  known  as  the  "  Oat- 
meal " — a  little  saucer.  We  know  what  it  is  here.  They  do  not 
know  what  it  is  in  Holland.  That  was  invoiced  at  27  cents — 21  Dutch 
cents, 

Mr.  Clark.  A  dozen? 

Mr.  BuRUESS.  A  dozen.  Twenty-seven  Dutch  cents  a  dozen.  That 
is  41  cents  of  our  money.  The  examiner  got  hold  of  one  of  their 
home  price  lists,  and  found  a  picture  of  an  article  that  looked  very 
much  like  it,  so  he  requested  the  Treasury  Department  to  get  one  of 
these  samples,  among  others.  He  got  the  sample,  which  was  named 
a  "  salad  over  there,  and  Avhen  it  came  it  was  the  identical  article, 
with  the  same  number  stamped  in  the  bottom  of  the  piece.  The 
Holland  price  was  78  Dutch  cents.  The  American  invoice  price  was 
27  Dutch  cents.  They  claimed  from  this  catalogue  that  they  were 
entitled,  through  many  ways,  to  a  discount  of  33J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  law  works  a  forfeiture  of  all  that  invoice.  What 
is  the  reason  the  law  is  not  being  enforced  ? 

Mr.  Bi:rgess.  The  law  is  being  enforced;  and  the  reason  it  has  not 
been  enforced  has  not  been  the  incompetence  of  the  people  nor  the 
dishonesty  of  the  officials,  but  their  lack  of  knowledge. 

ilr.  Clark.  It  was  tlie  dishonesty  of  somebody,  somewhere. 

Mr.  Bi:r(;kss.  Yes,  sir — whatever  that  may  be.  I  do  not  name  it. 
Another  article  that  came  at  the  same  time,  as  they  admitted  there — 
and  we  nuike  no  contention  on  this  point,  because  a  single  appraiser 
advanced  it  50  per  cent;  we  are  not  going  to  fight  that:  we  are  going 
to  accept  it — was  this  very  "  tea.''  The  invoice  price  called  for  53 
Dutch  cents.  The  home  market  price  was  about  83  Dutch  cents,  when 
you  take  the  discount  off:  but  we  also  got  another  export  catalogue, 
their  export  catalogue  to  India,  and  on  page  13  they  give  the  net 
price  of  that  for  export  to  India  at  84  Dutch  cents,  and  they  bring 
it  in  here  at  53  Dutch  cents. 

We  could  go  through  a  whole  list  of  them,  embracing  the  same  sort 
of  stuff;  but  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  by  this  committee  that  we 
have  not  been  following  a  '"  will-o'-the-wisp."  We  know  what  we  are 
after,  and  we  have  got  it,  and  we  have  a  whole  lot  more  coming  along. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  lay  this  matter  before  the  district  attor- 
ney of  New  York? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  but  it  has  been  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  and  it  is  now  in  the  judge's 
hands.  Mr.  Kinney,  in  making  his  statement  about  Judge  Waiters 
decision,  neglected  to  carry  it  on  and  say  that  the  case  was  appealed  to 
the  board  of  three,  and  that  they  gave  a  decision  of  26|  per  cent  ad- 
vance; and  only  last  Monday  they  made  a  similar  decision  on  a  lot 
more  of  Haviland  &  Co.'s  goods. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  any  information  in  reference  to  American 
camtal  invested  in  manufactories  abroad,  in  crockery? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  no  Americans  manufacturing  chinaware 
abroad  and  bringing  it  in? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No.  I  have  heard  of  a  contemplation  of  doing  that, 
or  of  going  to  some  place  where  we  can  produce  china  in  a  cheaper 
way  than  in  this  country,  and  not  let  them  have  it  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  been  told  that  Macey  &  Co.  have  a  factory  in 
Germany.     Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Burgess.  They  have  a  factory  in  Carlsbad.  Well,  it  is  more  of 
a  decorating  shop.  They  buy  the  white  china  in  various  places. 
They  run  it  under  the  name  of  Siegel  &  Co.,  and  they  do  decorating 
there,  and  bring  the  stuff  to  this  country. 

Mr.  (taines.  Then  that  is  American  capital  invested? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Well,  yes.  There  are  others.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  foreign  capital  represented  here,  or  the  American  capital  repre- 
sented there.  There  are  several  others.  There  is  the  firm  of  Aaron- 
feldt  &  Co.  They  have  a  factory  in  Austria,  and  one  in  Limoges. 
Then  there  is  Bawo  &  Dotter.  They  also  have  a  factory  in  both 
places.  I  had  not  thought  about  those.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  German  concerns  entirely,  but  they  have  their  business  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question  that  affects  a  cer- 
tain branch  of  this  subject.  When  you  stated  that  the  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  material  was  against  the  Englishman  as  compared  with  us 
about  as  much  as  the  cost  of  labor  was  against  us  in  comparison  with 
the  Englishman,  did  you  simply  mean  the  clay  that  went  into  this 
pottery  ware,  or  all  of  the  various  items  of  material  that  go  into  mak- 
ing it — glass,  coal,  and  all  that  stuff? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Taking  an  article  or  a  bulk  of  articles  at  100  per 
cent,  the  material  cost  of  every  description,  in  round  numbers,  is  40 

Eer  cent,    and  labor  60  per  cent.    In  England  it  is  in  the  neighbor- 
ood  of  60  per  cent  material  cost  and  40  per  cent  labor.    That  is,  in 
round  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  W.  E.  Wells. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  E.  WELLS,  OF  NEWELL,  W.  VA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Well§,  you  are  president  of  the  American  Pot- 
ters'  Association  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  have  been,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  not  at  present* 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  manufacturing  in  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  beginning  I  should  like  to  bring 
out  a  few  statistics  which  I  think  will  fairly  illustrate  the  real  situa- 
tion. These  statistics  will  not  be  so  lengthy  or  complete  as  those 
given  by  Mr.  Burgess,  but  they  will  show  the  actual  progress  and 
increase  of  importations,  the  progress  of  American  production,  and 
the  comparison  between  the  two,  briefly. 

Now,  I  have  shown  here  first  that  the  importations  of  crockery 
from  England  in  1885  were  $3,048,000.    That  is  the  dutiable  value, 
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or  foreig^n  value.  The  importations  from  England  in  1907  were 
$3,148,000 — increasing  very  slightly  in  twenty-three  years.  From 
Germany  and  Austria  the  increase  was  from  $992,000  in  1885  to 
•$6,098,000  in  1907.  From  Japan  the  increase  was  from  $76,000  in  1885 
to  $1,976,000  in  1907.  Now  that,  expressed  in  percentage,  means 
that  the  increase  from  England  was  3  per  cent  in  twenty-three  years: 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  515  per  cent;  from  Japan,  2,500  per 
*cent,  and  from"  all  countries  the  increase  was  183  per  cent  in  that  time. 

Now,  all  the  figures  that  have  been  given  to-clav  as  to  the  volume 
**of  imported  pottery  have  been  expressed  in  the  dutiable  or  foreign 
market  value  prices.  That  is  not  a  fair  comparison  with  American 
production.  The  real  comparison  between  tlie  business  done  on  im- 
ported crockery  and  domestic  crockery  is  expressed  in  the  compari- 
son of  the  prices  that  the  retailer  pays  the  importer  for  his  foreign 
'goods  and  the  prices  the  retailer  pays  the  domestic  manufacturer  for 
nis  goods.  Is  not  that  right?  Now,  to  get  at  that  you  must  take 
the  statistics  of  foreign  value  on  importations  and  add  to  that  what- 
ever vou  think  to  be  proper,  to  represent  what  the  duty  added,  plus 
freignt,  and  plus  the  importer's  profit,  may  amount  to.  I  have  made 
a  comparison  here  by  estimating  that  the  price  the  retailers  of  this 
'country  pay  the  importer  are  double  the  dutiable  value  of  the  goods 
as  reported  for  asscvssment  at  our  ports.  If  the  foreign  value  was 
I'epresented  by  100  per  cent  and  the  duty  is  60  i>er  cent,  that  is  160 
per  cent.  The  freignt  may  be  estimated  variously  at  from  5  to  15  per 
cent,  according  to  the  grade  of  goods — say  170  per  cent  on  the  foreign 
'^dutiable  value  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  importer.  Then  he  must 
add  to  that  his  cost  of  selling  plus  his  profit ;  and  we  are  very  well 
within  the  limit  when  we  say  that  the  retailer  pays  the  importer 
double  the  dutiable  value  on  the  average.  Now,  I  want  to  make  this 
^comparison  upon  that  basis  by  estimating  the  business  done  on  im- 
ported goods  at  twice  the  dutiable  value  as  compared  with  the  actual 
amount  of  money  the  American  manufacturer  gets  from  the  retailer. 

We  will  take  the  years  1901  and  1907.  For  the  year  1901  all  the 
American  production,  as  shown  by  government  statistics  under  the 
Geological  Survey,  was  $13,452,000.  For  1907  the  .\jnerican  produc- 
tion was  $15,844,000 — an  actual  incre>ase  of  18  per  cent.  The  imports 
from  Germany  and  Austria  on  American  market  value  were  $8,028,000 
in  1901.  They  were  $12,146,000  in  1907.  So  that  the  receipts  of 
German  and  Austrian  china  increased  52  per  cent  in  those  six  years, 
while  the  sales  of  domestic  ware  increased  18  per  cent;  or,  in  actual 
figures,  the  sales  of  the  German  and  Austrian  china  increased  $4,168,- 
OOO,  while  the  total  American  production  increased  only  $2,392,000. 
In  other  words,  Germany  and  Austria  alone,  on  the  china  that  is 
sold  in  this  country,  gained  immensely  more  than  the  entire  American 
pottery  business  put  together. 

Now,  Japan  alone  gained  more  than  the  increase  in  the  American 
production.  The  value  of  the  Japanese  imports,  as  based  upon  the 
American  market  value  in  1901,  were  $919,000;  and  six  years  later 
the  value  was  $3,952,000 — an  increase  in  six  years  of  330  per  cent.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  items  in  the  entire  bunch 
of  statistics. 

It  is  hardly  proper  that  I  should  stop  to  discuss  the  statement  that 
was  made  this  morning  by  Mr.  Kinney,  and  I  believe  by  Mr.  Jones, 
that  the  Japanese  pottery  does  not  constitute  actual  competition. 
The  Japanese  pottery  consists  largely  of  plates,  cups  and  saucers, 
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little  pitchers  and  sugar  bowls,  and  other  items  of  that  kind  that 
constitute  absolutely  our  staple;  and  certainly  the  woman  who  goes 
into  a  store  and  buys  Japanese  pitchers,  saucers,  and  plates  is  going 
to  use  them  for  the  purpose  that  the  plates  and  cups  and  saucers  are 
designed  for,  is  she  not?  She  is  not  going  to  put  them  solely  in  a 
china  closet  and  buy  $3,952,000  worth  of  them  m  this  country,  plus 
the  retailer's  profit,  which  I  think  was  pretty  nearly  rightly  expressed 
this  morninff  at  100  per  cent. 

Now,  in  tnese  six  years  the  business  done  in  English  ware  in  this 
country  has  sustained  a  slight  loss — ^the  difference  tetween  $6,374,000 
and  $6,297,000.  France  has  gained  21  per  cent.  All  foreign  countries 
in  those  six  years  have  gained  46  per  cent,  against  the  American  gain 
of  18  per  cent.  As  stated  before,  that  comparison  is  based  on  what 
the  American  retailer  pays  for  his  goods,  which  I  maintain  is  the  only 
true  comparison,  and  it  certainly  indicates  that  right  under  the 
present  conditions  we  are  operating  against  something  exceedingly 
adverse. 

When  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed,  and  when  all  other  tariff 
bills  have  been  passed  since  1870,  when  the  American  pottery  in- 
dustry first  began  to  be  developed,  England,  who  sends  to  triis  country 
almost  entirely  what  we  call  "  earthenware,"  was  the  only  com"- 
petitor  that  was  seriously  considered  in  the  calculation  of  those  rates 
in  the  Dingley  bill.  Now  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  common 
or  ordinary  table  pottery.  One  is  known  generally  by  the  name  of 
"  china."  That  is  the  translucent  kind,  that  shows  your  finger  marks 
through  in  that  way  [indicating].  It  has  what  is  called  a  "  vitreous  " 
body,  and  ''  vitreous  "  means  that  it  is  glassy.  It  means  that  the 
body  will  not  absorb  water  when  it  is  broken.  Thut  is  china.  The 
other  class  of  goods  is  known  as  "  earthenware  "  generally.  There 
are  many  teclmical  names,  but  the  one  general  classification  of 
"  earthenware  "  is  applied  to  these  opaque  goods  that  when  broken 
show  a  fracture  that  is  more  or  less  absorbent.  Every  dealer  and 
every  manufacturer  in  the  whole  world  recognizes  those  two  essen- 
tial differences,  and  althoiigh,  as  I  said  before,  there  are  many  classes 
of  goods  made  bearing  different  names,  there  are  just  those  two  gen- 
eral classifications. 

The  goods  that  come  from  England  to  this  country  are  almost 
wholly  earthenware.  The  goods  that  come  from  Japan,  China,  and 
Austria  are  almost  wholly  china.  In  other  words,  china  is  made  in 
those  countries,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Burgess's  statistics,  where  labor  is 
the  lowest ;  and  earthenware  is  made  by  our  foreign  competitor  where 
labor  is  the  highest  of  all  foreign  countries.  Now%  the  duties  that 
were  established  in  the  Dingley  bill,  which  were  sufficient  to  protect 
our  Anterican  workmen  against  these  higher-priced  workmen  who 
make  this  earthenware  in  England  and  send  it  here,  were  not  sufficient 
to  protect  us  against  the  lower-priced  labor  in  those  countries  where 
they  make  this  china ;  and  since  that  period  the  truth  of  what  I  say 
has  been  demonstrated  in  this  one  fact,  that  the  importations  of  this 
earthenware  from  England  have  not  increased.  They  can  not,  ma- 
teriallv,  because  we  are  practically  on  their  basis.  But  the  importa- 
tions from  China,  from  all  countries  that  make  this  cheap  china,  have 
increased  at  an  enormous  rate.  In  six  years  it  is  shown  that  the  in- 
crease from  Germany  is  52  per  cent  and  from  Japan  330  per  cent 
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(and  those  are  the  countries  that  we  fear),  against  a  total  American 
increase  of  only  18  per  cent. 

Now,  coming  down  to  just  one  other  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr. 
Burgess  referred  to  a  report  by  an  English  manufacturer,  John  S. 
Goddard,  that  the  average  wages  paid  in  his  pottery  plant  for  a 
certain  period,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  were  the  equiv- 
alent in  American  money  of  $4.90  per  head  per  week.  In  comparison 
with  that  I  have  the  figures  from  the  pay  roll  of  November  7,  this 
month,  in  the  pottery  with  which  I  am  connected.  We  paid  ou 
November  7  $21,119  in  wages  for  two  weeks'  labor.  There  were  794 
people  employed  by  accurate  count,  and  the  wages  they  received 
figure  almost  exactly  $13.30  per  week,  for  men,  women,  girls,  and 
boys,  from  16  to  20  \  ears  of  age.  Of  that  794,  288  were  women,  or 
females,  I  should  say.  because  some  were  younger  girls  about  IG 
years  of  age.  They  received  per  week  $8.05.  The  men,  of  whom 
there  were  500,  received  $15.90  per  week ;  and  that  $15.90  included  all 
the  males,  all  the  men,  skilled  and  unskilled.  There  were  500  of 
them,  at  $15.90,  against  the  women  at  $8.65. 

But  the  pertinent  point  there  is  that  these  average  wages  paid  in 
the  American  pottery  for  product  are  $13.30  a  week  against  the 
English  wages  of  $4.90.  Mr.  Burgess,  in  his  calculation,  based  upon 
sundry  tables  that  I  think  are  fairly  accurate,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  average  labor  was  111  per  cent  higher  in  America 
than  in  England.  Based  on  this  calculation  the  actual  labor  is  171 
per  cent  higher.  Of  course  these  are  individual  cases.  He  covered 
the  whole  field. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  that,  if  those  figures  are 
accurate — $13  a  week  for  Americans  and  $4  a  week  for  the  other 
fellows 

Mr.  Wells.  You  deduct  $4.90  from  $13.30,  getting  the  difference? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wf:lls.  And  that  difference  is  171  per  cent  off  $4.90,  I  believe. 
Is  not  that  the  way  you  ought  to  count  that? 

The  Chairman.  You  go  on  and  present  your  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  that  and  have  it  printed.  We  will  see  if  the  figures  are  cor- 
rect or  not. 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes;  they  will  be  printed.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposition  to  assess  the  duty  upon  the  American  wholesale  market 
value  has  been  pretty  largely  distmssed  to-day.  I  believe  that 
before  it  can  be  determined  whether  that  is  practicable  or  not  it  will 
take  long  and  careful  investigation;  I  do  not  profess  to  say,  yet  I 
can  not  see  why  a  commodity  that  has  an  established  foreign-market 
value,  upon  which  we  are  now  assessing  a  duty,  does  not.  to  the  same 
extent,  have  an  established  American  market  value.  Ther«  must 
be  some  market  value.  The  goods  must  be  sold  for  something. 
Whether  that  can  be  done  or  not  I  am  prepared  to  say,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  Potters'  Association,  that  if  tlie  duties  can 
be  assessed  in  that  way  and  by  careful  calculation  the  equivalent  of 
the  present  duties  called  for  in  the  Dingley  bill  can  be  expressed  on 
American  wholesale  values,  which  I  should  say  would  be  about  one- 
half  of  the  present  duties,  we,  as  American  potters,  will  ask  nothing 
more. 

Now,  we  express  our  opinion  that  we  could  manage  to  worry  along 
ii  every  dollar  of  the  duty  that  the  law  contemplates  we  should  have 
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were  assessed.  I  hope  I  am  understood  in  that,  that  if  you  will  figure 
whatever  the  equivalent  of  the  American  value  is  to  the  present 
duties  on  foreign  value,  then  I  know  we  can  collect  every  dollar  of  it, 
and  the  American  potter  will  ask  nothing  more,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  business  on  foreign  wares  is  increasing  bv  leaps  and  bounds — 
foreign  china,  especially,  I  mean — while  the  American  business  is 
almost  at  a  standstill.  But  if  that  proposition  is  not  practicable,  if  it 
can  not  be  changed  in  that  way,  then  we  are  obliged  to  urge  strongly 
that  relief  be  given  to  us  in  some  other  form,  especially  against  the 
importations,  wonderfully  increasing,  of  china.  We  do  not  ask  any 
added  protection  whatever  against  the  receipts  of  English  earthen- 
ware, because,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  they  have  not  rapidly  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  want  an  increased  duty  on 
imported  china? 

Mr.  Wells.  On  imported  china.  Now,  our  suggestion  in  reference 
to  English  earthenware  is  this :  That  the  duty  shall  remain  the  same 
as  under  the  present  schedule,  if  it  is  not  changed  to  American  value, 
and  that  a  safeguard  be  introduced  in  that  billagainst  the  possibility 
of  undervaluation  or  of  the  dumping  in  the  market  of  such  goods  as 
this  [exhibiting  a  cup] — ^Holland  tea — by  adding  to  that  clause  the 
provision  that  a  specific  duty  of  If  cents  per  pound,  avoirdupois,  in- 
cluding the  weight  of  the  package  and  packing  material,  be  estab- 
lished, to  be  collected  only  when  the  ad  valorem  duty  shall  figure 
below  the  equivalent  of  that  If  cents  per  pound.  And  on  decorated 
earthenware — that  is,  similar  to  this  [exhibiting  a  cup] — that  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  2J  cents  be  established,  to  be  assessed  only  when  the  ad 
valorem  duty  figures  below  the  equivalent  of  that  specific  duty. 

Now,  2i  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois  on  English  decorated  earthen- 
ware, and  If  cents  per  pound  on  white  English  earthenware  figure 
considerably  Icvss  than  the  duties  collected  to-day  under  the  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  the  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  ask  for  that 
provision  only  as  a  safeguard,  as  I  said  before,  to  protect  us  against 
instances  like  that  [exhibiting  cup  and  saucer].  It  was  shown  that 
this  teacup  and  the  saucer  with  it  were  brought  into  our  markets,  or 
the  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them  in,  at  a  valuation  of  19  or  20 
cents,  against  an  English  equivalent  worth  32  cents  and  an  American 
cup  and  saucer  of  just  the  same  kind  which  cost  52  cents  a  dozen. 

Now,  if  you  take  that  19  or  20  cents  and  add  55  per  cent  as  it  is 
to-day,  you  will  bring  the  cost  of  this  to  a  little  over  80- cents.  What 
possible  ghost  of  a  chance  has  the  American  potter  if  this  can  be 
brought  here,  duty  added,  for  about  30  cents,  when  his  equivalent 
costs  him  52  cents ;  and  yet  with  the  English  tea  valued  at  about  32 
cents,  duty  added,  we  can  compete  all  around. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  suggestion  concerning  the  importation  of 
cheap  china.  At  the  present  time  there  are  only  five  pottery  firms  in 
the  United  States  making  china  tableware  as  their  principal  product. 
Two  of  these  are  at  Trenton,  two  are  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  one  is  at 
Brooklvii,  N.  Y.,  and  to  a  large  extent  their  product  is  confined  to 
heavy  hotel  tableware.  They  have  a  little  better  chance  in  making 
heavy  hotel  ware,  because  the  materials  constitute  a  little  larger  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost  as  compared  with  labor.  Now,  of  this  china 
of  all  kinds  made  in  this  countrv  there  was  in  1901  approximately 
$1,631,000.     Six  years  later  the  American  producticwi  or  china — that 
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is,  this  vitreous,  translucent  kind — ^liad  increased  only  to  $1,930,000. 
or  about  $300,000.  In  the  same  length  of  time  the  increase  in  ship- 
ments to  this  country  of  foreign  china  was  about  six  millions. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  What  period  are  you  speaking  of  now  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  From  1901  to  1907. "  The  American  production  of  thL^ 
china,  this  vitreous  ware,  increased  $300,000,  and  in  the  same  period 
our  receipts  from  abroad  increased  about  $6,000,000.  There  are  still 
a  few  American  potteries  that  are  making  thin  china  tableware  in 
a  tentative  way.  They  make  it  very  good.  I  have  some  samples 
here  that  show  the  excellent  quality  of  American  china  that  is  being 
made.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  of  interest  to  you  or 
not,  but  those  [indicating]  are  instances  of  American  pottery — 
china — and  I  think  go  a  good  way  to  refute  the  claim  that  high-grade 
china  can  not  be  made  in  this  country.  But  there  is  not  one  of  those 
potteries  to-day  that  maintains  it  can  successfully  market  that  class 
of  goods  and  pay  the  American  labor  cost  against  the  prices  at  which 
German  and  Japanese  china  are  sold  in  this  country. 

Now,  in  my  recollection,  there  have  been  seven  pottery  plants  buUt 
in  this  country  that  were  specially  designed  and  equipped  for  the 
purpose  of  making  that  kind  of  china.  Every  one  of  those  seven  potr 
teries  succeeded  in  making  a  first-class  china,  but  after  they  ran  a 
little  bit  they  found  that  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  market  their 
product  against  the  prices  of  the  German  product,  and  every  one  of 
♦  those  seven  plants  is  to-day  out  of  business.  The  plants  are  either 
standing  idle  or  being  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  some  other  class 
of  goods. 

I  have  one  letter  here  that  I  would  like  to  read.  I  have  three  or 
four  similar  ones  that  I  will  file  with  this  brief,  but  I  should  like  to 
read  this  one.  This  is  from  the  Sebring  Pottery  Company,  of  Seb- 
ring,  Ohio : 

In  1003  we  desiKiUMl,  built,  and  equipixni  a  jK»ttery  plant  at  an  iuvestmeut  of 
a  Uttle  over  $2(K),(K)0,  for  the  Hiiefial  purpose  of  manufacturing  vitreous  china 
tableware  similar  to  that  Imported  in  quantities  from  Germany  and  Austria. 
As  you  know,  we  sucreetled  in  ma  Icing  a  first-class  product,  which  in  style  and 
quality  was  accepteil  eveiy where  as  being  on  a  par  with  the  most  popular 
Imported  lines. 

It  develoi)ed  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  largely  exceeded  our  estimates 
and  that  we  could  not  afford  to  market  the  line  in  competition  with  the  German 
and  Austrian  china.  The  same  class  of  goods  was  being  sold  freely  by  the 
importers  at  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  below  our  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  factory  was  eiiuipi)ed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  every 
known  economy,  and  we  resorted  to  every  possible  method  to  cheapen  the  cost; 
but  after  operating  the  plant  for  eighteen  nionths  we  were  compelle<l  to  aban- 
don the  effort,  and  found  that  during  that  period  a  loss  had  been  sustained  of 
upward  of  $80,0(X),  counting  nothing  for  deprei^iation  of  plant,  interest  on  in- 
vestment, nor  our  own  time. 

The  experiment  was  convincing  that  at  the  prevailing  cost  of  American  labor 
it  is  not  possible  to  produce  china  here  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product. 
Since  china  was  discontinued  we  have  used  the  plant  In  making  common  opaque 
earthenware. 

I  have  letters  in  this  brief,  showing  the  same  experience,  from  three 
^  or  four  other  plants. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  this  some  of  the  china  that  was  made  by  that  company 
that  was  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir;  that  piece  is  made  by  the  Pope-Gasser  China 
Company,  of  Coshocton ;  and  there  is  quite  an  interesting  letter  here 
■■  from  Mr.  Gosser,  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  did  you  say  it  was  made? 
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Mr.  Wells.  Coshocton,  Ohio,  by  the  Pope-Gosser  China  Company. 
I  want  to  read  just  one  clause  from  Mr.  Gosser's  letter  in  reference  ti> 
that.    He  says : 

We  are  therefore  coufrouted  with  the  tllsc-ouragiD^  fact  that  iK»  long  as  we- 
are  obliged  to  meet  foreign  cheap  labor  with  high-priced  American  labor,  we 
can  do  little  more  than  please  our  vanity  in  producing  a  limited  quantity  or 
choice  china,  and  continue  our  effort  on  earthenware  to  sustain  our  Investments 

They  manufacture  that  as  a  side  line,  their  principal  line  being 
earthenware ;  but  Mr.  Gosser,  as  he  says,  pleases  his  vanity  by  mak- 
ing something  good,  and  deriving  the  advertisement  and  the  credit 
attached  to  that  work. 

Now,  I  want  to  bring  out  this  other  point :  That  the  low  price  at: 
which  this  vitreous  china  is  being  sold  m  this  country  not  only  pre- 
vents the  American  manufactui'er  from  making  vitreous  china,  but 
those  prices  crowd  down  the  price  or  the  possibilities  of  the  market 
on  the  higher  grades  of  earthenware.  The  women  who  buy  crockerjr 
know  perfectly  well  that  china  is  the  better  commodity,  and  at  any- 
thing like  the  same  price  they  will  buy  china.  The  prices  of  certain 
lines  of  German  china  are  actually  down  lower  than  our  prices  on  the 
better  grades  of  decorated  earthenware,  and  as  those  prices  keep  down 
we  are  pressed  backward  as  well  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  English- 
business  of  this  country  has  to  depend  upon  the  market  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods. 

There  has  been  considerable  reference  to  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  in  making  pottery.  I  know  of  no  other  industry  in  which 
so  small  a  percentage  of  the  actual  work  of  producing  goods  is  done 
by  machinery  as  in  pottery.  The  pottery  itself  is  very  fragile,  and  it 
is  necessary,  we  find,  that  the  ware  actually  remain  in  thQ  hands  of 
the  workmen  from  beginning  to  end,  passing  from  one  workman  U> 
another.  Excepting  just  sudi  time  as  the  ware  is  fired  in  the  kiln  it 
is  practically  hand  work  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  of  course,  while 
labor  cost  varies  so  largely  between  America  and  European  coun- 
tries, the  actual  cost  does  not  differ  to  the  same  extent. 

The  point  can  be  made  that  a  machine  can  be  run  in  America  just 
about  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  abroad,  but  a  man  can  not  be  run  nearly 
so  cheaply.  The  protection  we  actually  need  in  this  country  is 
against  the  foreign  labor,  and  when  we  have  machinery  to  do  our 
work  we  do  not  need  nearly  so  much  protection. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  be  permitted  to  make  china  in  this  country,  and 
the  duty  is  set  as  it  is  to-day  on  the  foreign  value,  it  is  apparenthr 
necessary  that  we  be  given  some  other  form  of  protection  or  some  ad- 
ditional protection,  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  recommend  that 
in  addition  to  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  65  per  cent  on  white 
china  a  specific  duty  be  added  of  1  cent  per  pound  avoirdupois,  includ- 
ing the  weight  of  the  package  and  packing  material,  and  1  desire  alsa 
to  recommend  that  on  decorated  china  an  additional  duty  of  2  cents 
a  pound  avoirdupois  be  added. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  adding  a  specific  duty  on  china  is  that 
the  cost  of  making  that  china  differs  very  largely  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  cost  is  not  the  same  in  England  that  it' is  in  Germany,  and 
it  is  not  the  same  in  Germany  that  it  is  in  Japan.  The  selling  prices 
there  are  not  the  same  for  articles  of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  Now, 
if  we  assess  an  ad  valorem  duty,  the  amount  of  that  duty  depends 
upon  the  cost  in  the  country  of  production  and  does  not  depend  upon 
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the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article.  For  example,  a  cup  and  saucer  of 
a  certain  intrinsic  value  may  pay  50  cents  duty  if  coming  from  Eng- 
land, 40  cents  from  Germany,  and  only  25  cents  if  it  comes  from 
Japan.  If  the  duty  were  made  specific,  or  so  much  per  pound  avoir- 
dupois, it  is  exactly  the  same  from  whatever  country  that  article  may 
come. 

Now,  I  may  say  that  the  only  argument  that  can  be  advanced 
against  this  change  is  that  it  might  slightly  increase  the  price  to  the 
consumer  of  a  certain  line  of  china,  but  there  is  an  especial  reason  why 
that  should  not  be  considered  as  applied  to  pottery,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  price  of  every  kind  of  earthenware  and  china  in 
wmmon  usage  is  lower  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  on  the  avera^. 
either  as  low  or  lower  than  it  was  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff 
act. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  of  to-day  or  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  prices  to-day  I  do  not  believe  are  materially  dif- 
ferent fi'om  what  they  were  a  year  ago  and  what  the  prices  of  all 
classes  of  china  have  been  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you 
spoke  of  the  price  to-day  or  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Wells.  There  have  been  no  material  changes  in  the  prices 
within  a  year,  at  least  on  American  crockery.  The  universal  advance 
that  has  occurred  in  other  commodities  has  taken  up  the  price  of 
potters'  wages,  the  potters  have  been  obliged  to  meet  a  wage  merease 
that  has  been  fairly  general  all  over  the  country,  and  not  only  do  the 
potters  pay  more  wages,  but  the  cost  of  material  and  the  expense  of 
traveling  and  the  marketing  cost  have  all  gone  upward,  so  that  the 
average  cost  is  more  than  it  was  in  1907,  and  the  selling  prices  are 
lower. 

This  explains  why  the  pottery  industry  in  this  country  has  not 
prospered  in  the  last  ten  years.  A  considerable  number  of  firms  have 
abandoned  the  business  and  converted  their  factories  to  other  pur- 
poses. There  has  been  a  series  of  disastrous  failures  in  our  busi- 
ness. Two  of  those  failures  occurred  during  the  last  summer  and  one 
of  those  was  one  of  the  largest  concerns  and  one  that  had  been  long 
prominent  and  recognized  as  a  leader  in  this  industry.  It  is  a  fact 
known  also  to  pretty  nearly  everybody  in  the  pottery  business  that 
there  are  a  good  many  other  American  firms  just  now  "hanging  by  the 
eyelids  financially,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  a  pretty  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  that  unless  there  is  relief  of  some  form  afforded 
shortly  there  will  be  a  great  decrease  in  the  production  of  pottery  in 
this  country. 

The  points  to  which  I  have  only  referred  in  a  cursory  way  are  fur- 
ther covered  in  this  brief,  that  I  would  like  to  complete  by  the  addition 
of  certain  other  tables  and  file  with  the  committee,  to  be  printed  with 
your  hearings. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  the  question  asked  Mr.  Burgess  about 
a  plate  he  had  on  the  table? 

Mr.  Wblls.  This  one  [exhibiting  plate]  ? 

Mr.  Underavood.  Yes,  sir.  Will  you  describe  that  to  the  stenog- 
rapher so  the  record  will  sliow  what  we  are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Wei.ls.  This  is  a  white  earthenware  6-inch  plate,  made  by  the 
Homer  China  Company,  decorated  with  gold,  stamped  border,*^  and 
gold  edge,  known  as  pattern  H  94,  and  so  marked. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  class  of  earthenware  that  is  manu- 
factured for  ordinary  consumption? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  very  largely  made  by  the  American  potters  and  is 
the  class  very  largely  brought  into  this  coimtry  from  England. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  set  of  that  pottery  at  the 
fact<Mry? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  cost  of  a  100-piece  dinner  set  of  that  particular 
pattern  is  $4.50  in  this  country,  as  near  as  it  can  be  calculated. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  the  factory? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  china  with  the  duty  paid 
at  the  port  of  entry  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  no  identical  thing  is 
imported  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  the  class 
of  goods  that  comes  into  competition  with  that  particular  class,  the 
same  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Wells.  To  my  best  belief,  the  price  there  would  be,  I  should 
say,  $5.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  the  imported  ware  would  cost  $1  more 
than  the  homemade  ware  at  the  factory? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is,  in  this  particular  line  of  goods.  I  rather 
think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  the  $4.50  cost  of  the  homemade  article,  how 
much  is  labor  at  the  potter}'?  I  do  not  mean  labor  for  the  raw 
material. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  labor  cost  would  be  very  close  to  $2.70. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  imported  article,  what  do  you  figure  the 
labor  cost? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  should  estimate  the  labor  cost  at  $1.25. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  that  including  the  duty? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir;  that  is  simply  the  cost  in  the  English  fac- 
tory, and  it  is  rather  a  crude  estimate. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  thought  Mr.  Burge&s  included  the  duty;  that 
is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  article  laid  down  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  gave  you  that — $5.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  cost  on  the  imported  article,  vou  bay. 
would  be  $1.25? 

Mr.  Wells.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  $1.45.  H(»w 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  imported  article — ^$5.50 — is  duty  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  that  exactly.  You  would  have 
to  divide  it  by  160. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Divide  it  by  160?  In  other  words,  the  duty  on 
that  amounts  to  something  like  $2.25  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  duty  would  not  be  that  much.  It  would  be  more 
nearly  $1.90.  I  should  say  $1.80  to  $1.90.  It  might  be  even  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  the  set  at  $6,  Mr.  Burgess  stated^ 
would  be  $2.40.  If  you  can  estimate  that,  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  calculate  it  for  me. 
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Mr.  Wells.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me,  not  being  an  importer  and 
not  familiar  with  all  of  the  elements  of  cost  that  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lation on  a  dinner  set.  I  can  tell  you  the  figures  accurately  in  regard 
to  the  American  ware,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  all  the  subdivisions  of 
cost  in  regard  to  the  English  ware. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  that  in  at  the  end  of  your  hearing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  amount  to  something  over  $2,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Wells.  Xo  ;  it  could  not  very  well.  If  the  price  laid  down  in 
New  York  were  $5.50,  the  duty  would  be  very  little,  if  anything,  over 
one-third  of  that  $5.60. 

Mr.  Clark.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  invoice  price  is  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  invoice  price? 

Mr.  Wells.  You  would  have  to  figure  backwards  to  get  at  that  I 
will  do  it  if  vou  just  give  me  time.  It  would  figure,  foreign  value 
$3.40  and  duty  $2.10. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  ask.  If  the  duty 
amounts  to  $2.10  and  the  difference  in  price  of  the  labor  as  figured 
by  you  amounts  to  $1.45,  then  there  is  a  difference  of  65  cents  on 
that  article  that  does  not  protect  labor. 

Mr.  Wells.  You  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  labor  inside  the  fac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  factory.  Of  course  the  raw  material  is 
protected  by  another  duty,  and  the'testimony  was  in  that  line,  that  the 
cost  of  the  material  at  the  factory  was  greater  in  England  than  it 
was  here,  the  percentage. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  percentage  is  greater,  but  the  actual  cast  is  not. 
We  use  English  materials  in  our  pottery,  in  making  our  ware,  and 
we  pay  a  duty  on  those  materials;  that  is,  we  use  clays  that  are 
mined  in  England,  shipped  to  this  country,  and  the  duty  is  paid. 
We  pay  that  duty,  so  it  should  be  figured  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  there  is  an  excess  of  65  per  cent  in  the  duty, 
according  to  your  statement,  over  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  goes  into 
the  article.     That  is  correct? 

Mr.  Wells.  As  I  say,  I  will  not  guarantee  the  fibres  that  I  am 
giving  you  on  the  cost  of  that  English  dinner  set^  either  the  selling 
price  at  the  pottery  or  the  price  the  importer  pays  for  it  or  the  duty 
that  is  levied  on  it  exactly,  because  it  is  by  no  means  a  standard 
article,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  one  not  having  the  invoice  be- 
fore him  and  the  actual  bills  to  say  precisely  what  those  figures  are, 
and  any  statement  that  I  may  make  here  at  random  or  quickly  is 
likely  to  be  very  misleading.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  arrive  at  that 
kind  of  a  calculation. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  use  largely  American  clays? 

Mr.  Wells.  A  piece  of  potteiy  like  that  [exhibiting]  is  composed 
of  three  leading  ingredients.  I  can  not  answer  your  question  without 
stating  that.  China  clay  is  one,  feldspar  is  another,  and  flint  is  the 
third.  Flint  is  very  similar  to  white  glass  sand  or  much  like  sea 
sand.  We  get  all  the  flint  and  all  the  feldspar  from  this  country, 
some  of  the  feldspar  coming  from  Canada.  Perhaps  two-thirds. of 
all  the  china  clays  come  from  abroad  and  one-third  of  the  china  clays, 
I  should  say,  are  mined  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Clark.  There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  your  figures 
and  Mr.  Burgess's  figures.  How  much  do  the  Japanese  imports 
amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  For  the  year  1907,  $1,976,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  $3,000,000? 

Mr.  Wells.  You  remember,  I  stated  in  the  beginning  that  I  was 
giving 

Mr.  Clark  (interrupting).  You  were  giving  it  on  the  double  plan? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  chart  of  Mr.  Burgess  puzzles  me.  English  impor- 
tations of  porcelains  seem  to  hold  level  in  1907  and  1908.  The  Ger- 
man importations  increased  considerably.  The  Austrian  imports  in- 
creased a  little.  The  Japanese  imports  have  been  going  up  like  a 
skyrocket  for  about  five  years  until  1907  and  then  they  took  a  sUdden 
tumble  in  1908.    How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  explanation  that  I  could  give  you  would  be  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wells.  You  will  notice  that  the  Japanese  wares  have  been  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  for  about  five  years  prior  to  1907  and  including 
that  year  they  did  go  up  fast. 

Mr.  Wells.  I  think  just  at  that  time  the  importers  became  over- 
enthusiastic  about  the  business  they  could  do  in  Japanese  wares. 
They  overloaded  themselves.  They  did  not  sell  nearly  as  much  as 
they  thought  they  would  and  by  the  next  year  they  did  not  have  to 
buy  Japanese  ware,  but  sold  the  goods  that  they  had  gotten  the  year 
before. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  just  a  temporary  tumble? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  see  no  reason  wliy  that  should 
not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  that  these  duties  should  be  levied  on  the  price 
that  the  wholesalers  sell  to  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  am  not  advocating  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  and  Mr.  Burgess  were  fighting  in  pairs, 
to  use  a  common  expression. 

Mr.  Wells.  No;  1  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Burgess  directly  advocated 
that.  It  was  suggested  as  a  plan  that  would  guarantee  the  collection 
of  the  full  amount  of  duty  contemplated  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  few  criminal  prosecutions 
would  do  a  good  deal  toward  straightening  out  the  undervaluation 
fellows;  that  if  a  few  were  clapped  into  the  penitentiary  the  others 
would  take  warning? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Burgess  has  been  representing 
the  United  States  Potters'  Association  for  some  five  years  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  investigating  the  foreign  values — not  the  sole  purpose,  but 
that  has  been  one  of  his  chief  duties — ^with  the  result  that  there  have 
been  a  good  many  test  cases  and  a  good  many  increases  in  valuation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  asking  you  if  severe  punishment  would  not  break 
that  up  just  like  any  other  crime? 

^  Mr.  Wells.  The  difficulty  is  that  china  is  made  in  so  many  different 
styles  and  shapes  and  decorations  and  comes  from  so  many  different 
countries  that  no  man  is  competent  to  pass  accurately  upo^  the  value 
of  all  the  china  that  enters  into  this  country.    It  does  not  make  any 
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difference  how  intelligent  or  how  expert  he  may  be,  no  examiner  or 
no  inspector  can  accurately  determine  the  values. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  pay  the  American  manufacturers  if  they 
would  employ  an  expert  of  their  own  to  cooperate  with  th6  appraisers? 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  doing  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  done  that? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  not  been  able  to  break  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  There  have  been  a  good  many  increases  in  values. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  anybody  been  prosecuted  criminally  for  violation  of 
the  law  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  There  are  many  ways  that  prices  declared  at  the  ports 
can  be  explained.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  has  been  accused  of 
criminal  practice. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  men  afraid  to  talk  like  I  do  about  this  busi- 
ness and  call  it  by  its  true  name  and  proceed  against  those  fellows 
criminally?  Is  there  any  stick  that  they  have  hanging  over  your 
heads  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  have  no  stick  hanging  over  our  heads,  but  the 
whole  process  of  arriving  at  foreign  values  is  so  complicated  and  it  is 
so  impossible  under  the  present  system  to  arrive  at  positive  evidence 
as  to  the  cost  of  foreign  pottery,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  ever 
possible  to  go  into  the  courts  of  this  country  with  evidence  sufficient 
to  convict  any  man  criminally. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  believe  that  an  ordinary  jury  of  honest 
men  with  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Burgess  has  submitted  uncontra- 
dicted as  to  the  Holland  performance  would  land  the  fellow  practic- 
ing it  in  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  am  exceedingly  prejudiced  in  this  matter,  and  the 
evidence  is  conclusive  to  me,  but  whether  it  would  appeal  to  a  jury, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  have  a  good  district 
attorney  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  would  like  to  ascertain  whether  I  understood  you 
correctly  to  say  that  china  was  no  longer  manufactured  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  China  is  manufactured  in  this  country  to  the  extent 
of  about  $1,900,000  a  year,  but  that  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
heavy  hotel  wares.  In  the  making  of  hotel  wares  the  element  of  raw 
material  enters  more  largely  than  it  does  in  fine  wares,  and  the  labor 
cost  is  not  so  large  a  percentage. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  a  large  manufacture  of  china  of  that  de- 
scription still  carried  on. 

Mr.  Wells.  There  are  five  potteries  operating  with  fairly  good 
success  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  spoke  of  failures  in  this  business  during  the 
last  year;  they  were  not  any  more  pronounced  in  this  business  than  in 
any  other  business  during  the  panic  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  should  probably  have  brought  out  the  failures  in  the 
last  year.  There  has  been  a  series  of  failures  in  the  last  eight  or  nine 
vears. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  were  only  seven  establishments  altogether; 
there  could  not  have  been  a  very  great  series  of  failures,  if  you  have 
anv  left. 

Mr.  Weixs.  You  mistake  the  meaning  of  my  statement.  There  are 
about  sixty-five  potteries  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  seven. 

Mr.  Wells.  No;  but  in  my  recollection  there  have  been  seven  pot- 
teries built  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  this  kind  of  china. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  have  all  failed? 

Mr.  Wells.  Every  one  of  those  seven  I  referred  to  discontinued  it : 
there  are  five  still  making  it.  The  seven  which  were  built  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  it  found  it  impossible  to  sell  the  goods  at  the 
prices,  and  quit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  are  they  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Some  of  them  are  standing  idle. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many? 

Mr.  Wellb.  I  think  there  is  just  one  idle  entirely,  and  that  the 
other  six  are  making  earthenware. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  more  profitable? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  have  statements  showing  their  actual  loss  in  mak- 
ing china,  but  they  manufacture  earthenware  and  get  along. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  reference  to  what  Mr.  Clark  asked  you  a  mo- 
ment ago,  did  you  follow  Mr.  Burgess's  statement  that  while  the  im- 
portations from  Germany,  according  to  our  customs  returns, 
amounted  in  value  to  $5,300,000,  that  the  export  figures  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities  would  show  that  the  same  transactions  amounted  to 
over  $8,000,000? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes.  -•"*" 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  bring  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury  authorities  here  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Not  unless  Mr.  Burgess  has  done  so.  I  believe  that 
is  recently  acquired  information. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Wells. 

STATEMENT    OF   ME.  CHAELES   L.  CASEY,  EEFEESENTINQ   THE 
CAMBEIDQE  AET  FOTTEEY  COMFAHY,  OF  CAMBEIDOE,  OHIO.  / 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  m|j^^ 
position  here  is  just  a  little  bit  different  from  that  of  the  other  pot-  ^ 
tery  men,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  no  competitor  in  this  country. 
My  line  is  the  manufacture  of  artistic  earthenware  cooking  utensils, 
brown  on  the  outside  and  white-faced  on  the  inside.  Here  are  some 
specimens  [exhibiting  same].  That  is  a  brown  piece  of  earthenware, 
brown  on  the  outside,  with  a  white  porcelain  lining,  with  a  clear 
glaze  over  the  whole  outer  surface  and  the  inner  surface  also. 

We  have  been  making  these  goods  for  the  last  four  years.  When 
we  first  started  in  the  price  was  very  satisfactory.  Of  course  it  was 
experimental,  and  other  factories  in  this  country  had  tried  to  pro- 
duce some  similar  linings,  but  they  were  not  successful.  Of  course 
after  we  had  demonstrated  that  we  could  produce  the  article  and 
there  was  a  market  for  it  the  price  for  it  suddenly  dropped  about  25 
per  cent,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  importers,  and  later  on  I  had  a 
little  experience  at  the  custom-house,  where  they  were  trying  to 
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give  me  a  duty  of  only  25  per  cent  and  classing  my  goods  as  common 
Brown  earthenware,  with  the  idea  that  no  skill  was  required  in  the 
labor  or  process  of  manufacture,  and  for  that  reason  classing  my 

Sroduct  as  common  brown  earthenware.  The  case  came  up  and  was 
ecided  in  my  favor,  giving  me  paragraph  96,  with  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Now,  if  you  consider  the  position  I  am  in  to-day  with  this  particu- 
lar line  of  manufacture,  you  will  understand  it  is  a  very  close  propo- 
sition, and  my  business  depends  pretty  much  on  *'  fill-ins  "  and  "  short 
ends."  ^\Tiere  a  buyer  can  anticipate  his  wants  by  six  months  I  am 
not  in  with  the  price  by  30  per  cent.  During  the  past  year,  when 
the  times  were  pretty  close  and  where  the  domestic  buyer  did  not 
anticipate  his  wants  Very  far  ahead,  my  business  was  prettv  good; 
but  if  he  could  have  anticipated  his  wants,  my  business  would  prob- 
ably not  have  been  so  good. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  me  in  this  position,  that  I  would 
like  to  have  a  place  in  the  schedule  where  I  would  not  be  thrown  into 
such  a  position  that  I  would  be  confuseti  with  any  other  line  of 
manufacture,  and  that  I  might  be  given  a  position  that  would  classify 
me  and  specify  my  particular  line  in  such  a  way  that  I  would  be  dis- 
tinctly classified,  and  where  it  would  not  be  hard  to  identify  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  call  that  ware? 

Mr.  Casey.  "  Guernsey,"  That  is  simply  a  name  that  we  have 
given  to  it.    We  make  an  extensive  line  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  "  Guernsey  "  cover  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  other  lines  coming  in,  such  as 
Throgmon  and  the  Luxemburg  and  others.  Some  other  factories  and 
houses,  as  I  understand,  are  manufacturing  and  importing  similar 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  be  entirely  safe  to  describe 
the  article,  so  that  they  could  not  bring  it  in  here  by  some  German 
name? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know.  It  might  be  brought  in  in  that  way.  I 
know  it  has  been  imported  as  common  brown  earthenware,  at  25  per 
cent  duty. 

Mr.  Dai^ell.  You  get  55  per  cent  now  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  litigation  now  pending? 

Mr.  Casey  Xo,  sir.  The  case  was  settled  a  short  time  ago  in  my 
favor. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  getting  55  per  cent  duty? 

Mr,  Casey.  Possibly  two  years.     I  can  not  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  to  say  that  vou  use  the  term  "  Guernsey," 
and  that  covers  all  imitations  that  might  compete  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  place  the  lines  that  com- 
pete with  mine  in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  file  a  statement? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  will  file  a  statement,  yes,  sir;  if  I  can  have  that 
pleasure. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by  say- 
ing you  could  not  anticipate. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  case  the  buver  should  anticipate  his  wants  for  six 
months,  in  that  way  he  could  place  his  order  abroad  for  his  quan- 
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titles  that  can  be  brought  in,  say,  six  months  or  four  months  later  on. 
That  is  anticipating  your  wants. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  develop  that  manufacture  yourself? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  your  invention? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  the  only  one  in  this  country  who  manu- 
factures it  successfuUy. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  made  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  all  you  want  is  a  distinction  in  the  paragraph — 
such  a  distinction  as  will  insure  to  you  the  existing  rates  of  duty? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  ware  is  quite  extensively  used,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  should  imagine  about  $120,000  of  it  is  used  in  this 
country,  of  which  we  are  now  supplying  about  $45,000  worth. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  do  not  want  a  reduction  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir;  not  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  the  foreigner  lay  it  down  in  New  York 
for,  duty  paid  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  can  the  foreigner  lay  it  down  in 
New  York,  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  At  from  10  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  be  here  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  think  you  had  better  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  clerk  in  the  morning,  and  he  will  take  you  to  the  expert  to 
see  whether  any  further  description  is  necessary.     That  is  all. 

The  next  subject  is  clay.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, of  Easton,  Pa.,  represent  the  same  company.  Can  you  gentle- 
men not  agree  that  one  only  may  represent  you  ? 

Mr.  WiLiiiAMS.  We  have  already  filed  a  brief.  Neither  one  of  us 
wishes  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Then  we  will  call  W.  C.  Neilson,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  C.  NEILSON,  REPRESENTING  TEE  BEATTX- 
ITE  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  OF  PHUADEL- 
PHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Neilson.  The  industry  in  which  I  am  interested  is  rather  a 
unique  one  in  the  United  States,  because  it  is  one  in  which  the  mate- 
rial goes  into  some  very  important  uses.  The  material  in  the  ground 
goes  into  some  very  important  manufactured  products.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  value  of  the  material  in  the  ground  is  a  very  light  one. 
We  are  planning  to  submit  a  small  report  on  this  beauxite  industry 
in  due  course. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  name  of  this? 

Mr.  Neiuson.  Beauxite,  which  is  one  of  the  aluminous  clays  of 
this  country.  It  is  found  in  three  States  of  the  Union — in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  In  1889  this  material  was  discovered,  and 
from  that  time  until  this,  namely,  nineteen  years,  there  have  only 
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been  mined  and  shipped  in  this  countrj^  a  little  over  half  a  million 
tons.  My  estimate  for  the  first  nineteen  years  would  represent  about 
some  526,000  tons.  The  reason  why  this  industry  has  been  kept  back 
so  long  in  this  country  is  because  the  French  ores  are  coining  here 
in  large  quantities  and  keeping  our  mining  tonnages  very  low. 

This  estimate  of  526,000  tons'  production  for  nineteen  yeai-s  would 
be  an  average  of  something  under  30,000  tons  of  ore  a  year,  which  is  a 
pretty  small  amount  of  raw  material  to  take  out  of  the  ground. 
During  that  time  my  company  has  taken  care  of  practically  one- 
third  of  this  material,  and  with  $1  duty  per  ton  we  have  been  able 
to  struggle  along;  but  in  those  nineteen  years,  without  the  duty,  we 
would  have  run  our  business  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  (irRiGGS.  You  Say  you  made  a  dollar  a  ton  profit? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes ;  our  profits  have  lain  inside  of  $1  per  ton. 

Beauxite  is  used  for  several  very  important  products,  namely, 
aluminum  and  sulphate  of  alumina  or  alum,  which  goes  into  filtering 
pipes  and  also  into  paper.  It  is  a  paper  filler,  and  it  is  also  used  as 
an  abrasive,  and  a  new  use  for  it  has  come  up  in  the  past  two  years 
as  a  refractory.  All  of  these  uses  are  important  ones,  yet  the  material 
itself  is  considered  in  a  very  light  vein,  and  the  United  States  field  of 
beauxite  has  had  very  little  encouragement,  and  consequently  has 
had  a  very  slow  growth  and  development. 

Mr.  (}ri(}(js.  How  much  of  it  is  there  down  there? 

Mr.  Neilson.  There  are  tremendous  tonnages  of  it,  not  only  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  but  also  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  (trigcs.  About  what  territory  does  it  cover?  About  how  many 
tons  of  it  are  estimated  to  exist  there? 

Mr.  Neilson.  I  think  the  Geological  Survey  estimated  a  great 
many  million  tons  of  it  in  1896,  and  since  then  the  development  of 
the  mines  has  shown  that  there  is  more  ore  than  there  appeared  to 
be  a  few  years  ago.  It  lies  in  two  fields — the  Georgia- Alabama  dis- 
trict and  the  Arkansas  district.  The  Georgia- Alabama  district  ex- 
tends down  as  far  as  Anniston,  Ahi.  There  the  ore  goes  down  to  a 
great  depth,  and  frequently  the  mines  are  150  feet  deep,  and  we  have 
to  do  surface  work  because  the  clay  walls  surrounding  it  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  get  far  underground. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Neilson.  In  the  nineteen  years  we  figure  that  only  a  little  over 
half  a  million  tons  have  been  shipped. 

The  CiiAiKMAx.  I  mean  this  year,  not  in  nineteen  years. 

Mr.  Neilson.  Well,  in  this  past  year  or  two  it  has  been  somewhat 
higher  than  the  average.    The  average  is  under  30,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  production  in  the  United 
States  this  year,  or  in  1907? 

Mr.  Neilson.  It  is  very  hard  to  give  you  those  exact  figures,  be- 
cause they  are  not  handed  to  us;  but  our  estimate  for  1908  would  not 
exceed  50,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  16,000  tons  imported.  This  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  is  it  not,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  emery  wheels? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  used  in  manufactures? 

Mr.  Neilson .  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured,  if  we  raise  this  duty,  how  much 
we  have  got  to  raise  the  duty  on  these  other  articles? 

Mr.  Neilson.  What  we  want  is  a  little  additional  duty  to  help 
justify  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  dollar  a  ton  now.    How  much  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Neilson.  If  the  duty  was  made  $2  a  ton  as  a  minimum  we 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  go  forward. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  double  duty? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  you  are  able  to  produce  50,000  tons  a 
year  as  against  16,000  tons  imported? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  it  worth  at  the  mine? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Our  average  price  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5  a  ton,  at  a  cost  of  slightly  over  $4  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly  in  this  country  all  the  time,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  our  ore 
reserves  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  production  of  aluminum.  Our 
ore  goes  chiefly  into  alum  and  these  abrasive  materials,  and  we  are 
trying  to  build  up  the  refractory  now.  When  the  dollar  duty  was 
put  into  effect  we  managed  to  go  ahead,  because  in  those  days  the 
mines  were  verv  near  the  top  of  the  ground  and  we  could  get  labor 
for  90  cents.  Since  then  we  have  had  a  big  change  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
Now  we  are  paying  nearly  $1.50  for  common  labor,  the  cost  of  which 
used  to  be  90  cents;  and  in  addition  to  that  our  mines  are  going  very 
much  deeper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  not  mine  this  material  as  coal  is  mined? 

Mr.  Neilson.  No.    We  have  to  quarrv  right  down. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  to  uncover  and  then  go  down  ? 

Mr.  Neilson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  the  profits 
are  very  small  and  the  risk  is  increasingly  large  each  year,  and  it 
does  seen  to  be  a  very  disproportionate  proposition.  There  are  to- 
day only  three  companies  and  one  individual  in  the  ITnited  States 
mining  bauxite.  There  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  business  seven 
or  eight  other  concerns,  which  have  droj)ped  out,  we  assume,  because 
they  have  found  it  unprofitable.  We  have  had  some  bad  years  our- 
selves, when  we  came  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  do  you  mean  by  trying  to  develop  the  refrac- 
tory business? 

Mr.  Neh^on.  We  are  trying  to  make  a  kind  of  fire  brick  with  it  as 
a  base. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  not  this  bauxite  prevail  in  other  places  besides 
Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Arkansas,  but  not  in  such  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Neii^son.  There  are  little  deposits  of  it  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  but  they  are  all  of  inferior  grades. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  Is  there  any  in  Now  York? 

The  Chairman.  No:  it  is  in  Arkansas  and  Georgia. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  that  is  all.  We  will  now  hear  John 
Richardson,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  think  he  has  finished,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
you  will  not  ask  him  any  more  questions  until  he  quits  reading  his 
statement.     [Laughter.] 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  valid  criticism  if  I  had  thought 
he  had  (}uit  reading.     You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Neilson. 

Mr.  Neilson.  One  competitor  is  the  French  bauxite,  which  runs 
almost  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  is  found  in  almost  limitless  quanti- 
ties. They  get  labor  over  there  for  60  cents  a  dav  and  can  load  the 
material  on  their  vessels  at  a  very  low  figure,  l^heir  freight  rates 
from  Marseille  to  New  York  are  approximately  from  $1.50  to  $2  a 
ton.  Our  freight  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  eastern  market  is  $4  or 
$5  a  ton.  And  there  is  a  third  important  fact  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, namely,  that  the  French  ores  have  about  10  per  cent  more  of 
alumina  in  them  than  the  American  ores,  the  ^Vmerican  ores  having 
about  30  per  cent  of  water  and  60  per  cent  of  alumina,  while  the 
French  ore  has  only  20  per  cent  of  water  and  70  per  cent  of  alumina. 

My  proposition  was  that  the  business  was  a  very  dan^rous  one  to 
run  the  business  at  a  profit  on  a  $5  basis.  That  $5  basis  is  a  point  we 
have  been  unable  to  pass  on  account  of  the  French  ore  imported  to 
this  country,  and  considerin|j  the  uses  to  which  the  product  has  been 
put  and  the  experiments  which  have  been  tried  and  which  failed  in 
the  development  of  this  industry,  we  are  anxious  to  have  a  little 
encouragement  to  carry  on  the  work.  In  due  time  we  desire  to  sub- 
mit a  report  which  will  bring  up  most  of  these  questions  and  try  to 
show  them  in  a  clear  light. 

Mr.  Randeu^,  Where  are  the  deposits  of  fire  clay  ?  Where  do  you 
use  those  deposits? 

Mr.  Neilson.  In  Arkansas.  I  trust  that  the  briefness  of  this  in- 
terval will  not  react  against  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  is 
very  important  to  us,  but  in  view  of  the  brief  that  I  will  submit,  I 
will  not  detain  you  any  longer  unless  there  are  some  questions  that 
will  come  up. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  given  us  a  very  nice  talk.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Neilson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  kaolin.  On  that  Mr.  Richardson  de- 
sires to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  BICHABDSON,  REPBESENTINO  THE 
JOHN  BICHABDSON  COMPANY,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  my 
company  and  also  S.  T.  Warren  &  Co.,  paper  manufacturers.  It  is 
partly  at  their  request  that  I  appear  here  to-day.  The  reasons  why 
china  clay  or  kaolin  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  are,  first,  there  is 
no  substitute  produced  in  the  United  States  that  can  take  the  place 
of  English  china  clay  in  the  better  class  of  book  and  coated  papers ; 
second,  at  least  80  per  cent  of  all  the  china  clay  imported  into  the 
United  States  is  used  for  those  purposes;  third,  the  specific  duty  on 
this  article  is  $2.50  per  ton,  2,2'iO  pounds,  or  approximately  37^  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the  article  in  bulk  f.  o.  b.  The 
shipping  seaboard  point  is  Cornwall,  England.  Its  average  value  at 
our  seaboard,  as  per  your  Bureau  of  Statistics,  June  30, 1906,  to  June 
30,  1907,  is  $6.77.  This  includes  the  cost  of  package,  about  $2  per 
ton.  The  only  deduction  is  that  the  American  paper  manufacturer 
pays  37i  to  50  per  cent  duty  on  a  raw  material. 

Fourth,  as  a  proof  of  this  position,  I  have  filed  with  my  brief, 
already  handed  in,  a  table  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
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Washington,  from  1871  to  1907,  both  inclusive,  showing  an  increase 
in  arrivals  from  13,081  tons  in  1871,  of  the  average  value  of  $9.80, 
to  211,467  tons  in  1907,  of  the  average  value  of  $6.77.  Our  manu- 
facturers of  the  better  grade  of  papers  had  to  have  this  clay,  no 
matter  what  it  cost.    There  is  no  substitute. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  show  an  importation  of  211,467  tons, 
of  the  value  of  $1,432,342,  on  which  the  duties  collected  were 
$526,068.15,  which  makes  the  ad  valorem  duty  36.91  per  cent. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes;  that  is  right.  I  will  tell  you  where  the 
discrepancy  is.  I  presume  the  Government  makes  its  figures  from 
the  invoices  submitted  at  the  custom-houses  at  the  various  ports.  In 
my  own  case  up  to  the  latter  part  of  December  the  cost  of  the  cask 
was  included  in  the  invoice. 

The  Chairman.  You  contend  that  the  invoice  of  the  importers  was 
an  overvaluation? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  specific  valuation  on  the 
clay,  but  there  is  no  duty  on  the  casks. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  make  it,  there  must  have  been  an 
overvaluation  at  the  custom-houses?  * 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir.     You  do  not  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  then. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  all  I  have  to  say,  whether  it  is  37  per  cent 
or  50  per  cent,  it  is  a  raw  material  which  the  paper  makers  need  and 
have  got  to  have.  In  those  two  classes  of  paper  there  is  no  com- 
petitor with  this  product. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  say  is  produced  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Of  this  particular  kind  of  clay,  none. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Kaolin? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Not  that  particular  kind  of  clay  that  is  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  misunderstood  the  question.  He  asked  you  how 
much  of  this  was  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Of  this  kind,  none.  It  is  china  or  kaolin  clay. 
There  is  a  kind  of  china  clay,  so  called,  produced  in  this  country,  but 
it  can  not  be  used  by  the  paper  makers. 

The  Chairman.  Our  notes  say  here :  "  The  chief  producing  States 
are  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 
The  North  Carolina  kaolin  is  the  best  known  and  most  widely  used." 

Mr.  Richardson.  That  is  used  in  the  medium  grades  of  paper,  but 
in  the  better  classes  of  papers  80  per  cent  of  this  particular  kind  is 
used.  Thev  can  not  use  the  other  kind  of  clay  m  the  high-grade 
papers.  They  can  not  use  the  low-grade  clays  in  the  high-grade 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  you  want  the  duty  taken  off  from  all 
kaolin  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Would  there  be  any  way  of  distinguishing  between  the 
lower  grade  and  the  higher  grade,  which  you  say  is  not  produced 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  might  be  well  to  make  a  suggestion  of  such  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  it  not  be  true  that  if  the  duty  was  taken  off, 
even  as  Mr.  Gaines  suggests,  by  making  a  differentiation  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  grades — would  it  not  bo  true  that  you  would  use  all  of  this 
clay  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No.  The  $2.50  duty  which  first  comes  off  the 
price  of  English  clay  would  not  shut  off  the  use  of  American  clay. 

Mr.  Grkjgs.  You  would  use  American  clay  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Oh,  yes;  just  the  same  as  heretofore,  in  news 
paper  and  wall  paper — just  the  same. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  $2.50  does  not  protect  anything? 

Mr.  Richardson,  No,  sir.  I  have  the  statement  of  S.  T.  Warren 
&  Co.  to  that  effect.  .        .      •  . 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  does  not  protect  anything,  and  it  brings  in  to  the 
Government  a  revenue  of  $526,000  a  year? 

Mr.  RiCHAitt)soN.  Yes,  sir;  just  exactly. 

Mr.  (jRKUJs.  'WTiat  about  the  labor  that  is  employed  in  those  mines? 
The  labor  is  entitled  to  protection,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  do  not  produce  any  clay  of 
that  kind  in  this  country — any  china  clay  or  kaolin  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  is  produced  here  is  called  kaolin.  It  is  a 
low  grade  of  clay.  It  is  used  largely  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
low^-grade  papers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  used  in  the  high-grade  papers? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No;  not  in  the  high-grade  papers. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  used  in  the  low-grade  papers? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  in  the  low-grade  pottery? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Very  little  that  I  know  or.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  pottery  business,  but  I  do  know  about  the  low-grade  paper  busi- 
ness.   I  am  talking  about  the  paper  business. 

Mr.  (trukjs.  Now,  let  me  understand  one  thing.  A\Tiat  would  be  the 
cost  of  laying  down  a  ton  of  kaolin  from  either  the  Carolinas  or 
Georgia  or  Delaware,  and  the  cost  of  laying  down  a  ton  of  kaolin 
from  P^ngland,  at  the  seaport?  If  the  duty  were  taken  off,  what 
would  be  the  difference  in  cost,  or  would  there  be  any? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  would  be  very  slight. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  slight  that  everybody  would  use  the  English 
kaolin  ? 

Mr,  Richardson.  No,  no.  It  would  be  slight,  but  they  w^ould  still 
use  the  southern  clay.  * 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  took  this  tariff  off,  would  it  make  paper  cheaper 
to  the  man  who  buys  paper? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  should  think  the  paper  manufacturer  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  make  the  paper  cheaper,  and  the  cheaper  he  would 


make  it  the  cheaper  he  would  sell  it. 
Mr.  Clark.  Would  they 


put  the  price  of  the  paper  down  to  the 
newspaper  man,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  I  think,  on  general  principles,  that  the 
lower  the  paper  manufacturer  can  get  his  raw  material  the  lower 
price  he  will  make. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  ought  to  be  the  case,  but  would  that  be  the  case? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  not  a  paper  manufacturer. 

Mr,  Clark.  What  are  you  then? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  am  representing  them. 
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Mr.  Ci^RK.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  then  as  a  matter 
of  fact? 

Mr.  Richardson.  TMien  you  ask  whether  the  man  who  makes  paper 
will  lower  the  price  as  much  if  he  gets  $2.60  a  ton  duty,  I  can  not  tell 
you. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  If  some- 
body is  going  to  absorb  the  difference,  after  it  is  put  on  the  free  list, 
between  you  and  the  consumer,  then  I  do  not  see  that  anybody  gets 
any  benefit  out  of  it  excepting  you. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  say  that  the  paper  manufacturer  would  be  very 
likely  to  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  $2.50  a  ton  if  he  gets  his 
clay  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  somebody  give  a  bond  as  to  the 
benefit. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  make  a  calculation  as  to  what  that  difference 
would  be? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton — I  can  make  a 
calculation.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  clay  costs  one-half  a  cent 
a  pound  in  paper,  but  that  is  only  the  clay  that  goes  into  the  paper. 
Of  course,  they  do  not  make  the  paper  all  of  clay,  but  I  wish  tney 
did. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  kaolin  is  used  more  to  adulterate 
candy  than  any  other  purpose,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  have  imported  about  a  half  a  million  tons  of 
that  article,  and  I  never  sold  one  pound  for  that  purpose,  or  heard  of 
anybody  else  doing  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  vou  what  you  do,  but  I  am  asking 
you  about  what  kaolin  is  used  tor.  I  have  understood  that  it  was 
used  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  undermining  the  health  of  the 
children  of  the  country,  and  that  a  great  many  cities  passed  laws 
making  its  use  a  criminal  offense. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Richardson,  please  state  precisely  what 
you  want?  / 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  want/the  duty  taken  off  kaolin. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  the  whole  of  it,  or  a  particular  part? 

Mr.  Richardson.  For  kaolin  that  comes  in  from  England. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  a  particular  kind  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  it  be  so  described  that  it  could  be  identified  in 
the  custom-houses  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Very  easily. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Just  suggest  how  it  could  be  done,  and  then  we  will 
have  a  definite  proposition  before  us  to  consider.  You  are  asking  for 
the  total  abolition  of  this  duty ;  and  is  the  abolition  of  duty  on  one 
particular  kind  of  clay  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you,  so  that  the  custom- 
house can  distinguish  it  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  want  to  have  this  put  upon  the  free  list, 
as  I  understand  it,  excepting  so  far  as  one  particular  kind  is  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  want  all  English  china  clay  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  a  particular  kind? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  not  the  English  kaolin  a  particular  kind? 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  define  that  and  describe  it? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  do  you  not  then  submit  to  the  committee  such 
a  definition? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  will  make  such  a  definition. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  have  low  grades  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  buy  most  of  their  so-called  "  low  grades." 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  want  to  take  the  duty  off  the  English  article, 
that  might  mean  all  the  kaolin  from  England.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  no  low  grade? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  have  refuse  grades. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  they  have  no  low  grades? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No  so-called  "  low  grades."  The  lowest  is  about 
16s.  a  ton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  you  believe  it  would  destroy  the  kaolin  industry 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  believe  that  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  you  take  off  the  duty  on  the  English  clay,  then 
the  English  clay  will  be  as  cheap  as  the  clay  mined  in  the  United 
States.     You  admit  that,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Very  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  "  Very  close  to  it "  does  not  mean  the  same  thing.  But 
then  they  would  practically  be  the  same  price,  and  then  everybody 
would  use  English  clay  instead  of  American  clay,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  there  would  be  still  very  large  consumers 
of  the  American  clay. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Because  newspapers  use  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  say  that  English  clay  is  so  much  better?  If 
English  clay  is  so  much  better  than  anv  clay  in  America,  and  we 
arrange  so  that  it  can  be  put  into  the  American  market  at  the  same 
price  as  the  American  clay,  then  would  anybody  with  any  sense  use 
the  American  clay? 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  would. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  would  practically  shut  down  this  industry  if 
that  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Ye^;  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  it  is  maintained  that  English  and  American  clay 
is  exactly  the  same,  then  you  could  not  describe  the  English  clay. 

Mr.  Richardson.  They  are  not  the  same;  they  are  different. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Are  they  used  for  different  purposes? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  English  day 
has  a  special  use  which  does  not  come  in  conflict  with  any  clay  pro- 
duced in  this  country? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Tluit  is  the  statement  I  make. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  English  clay  capable  of  such  description  that 

J^ou  can  describe  it  in  the  language  of  a  schedule,  so  that  the  tariff 
aw  will  apply  to  that  and  that  only  ? 
Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  I  think  it  could  be  so  described. 
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Mr.  Grigos.  In  addition  to  that  the  gentleman  will  repeat,  I  pre- 
sume, that  when  English  clay  must  be  laid  down  at  the  same  price 
as  American  clay,  that  English  clay  will  be  used  for  all  purposes  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  it  is  not  produced  for  the  same  purposes. 
Now,  let  us  get  that  straight,  because  your  testimony  is  leaving  a 
different  impression  upon  my  mind  than  upon  Mr.  Griggs's.  It  is 
a  fact  that  this  clay,  this  English  clay  that  you  want  upon  the  free 
list,  is  valuable  for  some  purposes  that  the  American  clay  is  not 
valuable  for? 

Mr.  Richardson.  It  is. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  English  clay  would  not  come  in  conflict, 
in  competition,  with  the  American  clay  no  matter  what  the  conditions 
were  under  which  it  would  be  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  will  not  say  that.  I  think  that  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off  the  chances  are  that  more  English  clay  would  be  used  for 
the  low-grade  paper,  but  there  would  still  be  much  use  for  the  south- 
ern clay. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  did  you  not  say  in  addition  to  that,  that  every- 
body who  had  any  sense,  and  could  purchase  English  clay  at  the 
same  price  as  American  clay,  would  use  the  English  clay  ? 

Mr.  Richardson.    Very  likely  to ;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  seems  rather  clear. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  I  understand  it,  the  English  clay  can  be  used  for 
some  things  that  the  American  clay  is  not  used  for,  but  it  can  also  be 
used  for  the  same  thing  as  the  English  clay? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  question  over  again. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  this  duty  protects  an  American  industry  and  does 
bring  into  the  Federal  Treasury  over  a  half  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  think  that  that  is  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HABBY  A.  AUER,  OF  CLEVELANl),  OHIO. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Standard  Reduction  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  have  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  that  ancient  rule  of  business,  that  "  the  longer  the 
spoke  the  greater  the  tire,"  and  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible 
in  my  observations.  The  reason  I  speak  of  this  matter  at  all,  rather 
than  submitting  my  brief,  is  that  there  are  certain  peculiarities  in 
connection  with  this  product  which  I  believe  have  no  analogy  in  the 
other  articles  of  the  tariff  schedule.  The  TTnited  States  Geological 
Survey  reports  of  1907  on  fuller's  earth  define  fuller's  earth  as  fol- 
lows: "The  term  fullers  earth  is  used  to  indicate  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances that  passess  strong  absorbent  qualities;  "  a  very  general  defi- 
nition. Its  chemical  analysis  is  about  as  follows :  Ignition  loss — and 
by  ignition  loss  is  meant  water  and  certain:  fluids  that  pass  off  when 
it  is  burned — 11.4  per  cent;  silica,  57.02  per  cent;  alumina,  22.82  per 
cent;  ferric  oxide.  4.78  per  cent:  lime,  1.54  per  cent;  magnesia,  1.44 
per  cent.  The  Geological  Survey  report  further  states  that  this 
chemical  analysis  is  of  very  little  value  in  determining  the  quality, 
and  that  only  a  physical  test  suffices  to  determine  it.  I  bring  this  to 
your  attention  because  it  will  have  a  good  deal  of  bearing  upon  what 
1  shall  have  to  say  hereafter. 
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Now  the  action  of  this  fuller's  earth  in  bleaching  and  clarif^'ing  is 
a  thing  entirely  unknown  to  the  chemist.  Some  of  the  chemists  ssiy 
that  it  is  mechanical,  others  say  that  it  is  chemical.  I  talked  with 
one  of  the  chemists  from  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  Chicago,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  devoted  a  great  many  years  to  this  particular  branch 
of  chemistry,  and  after  an  exhaustive  series  of  examinations  on  the 
subject,  he  concluded  with  this  statement:  That  fuller's  earth  was 
composed  of  a  number  of  particles  that  were  atomic  in  their  fineness, 
and  that  each  one  of  them  was  covered  with  hooks  that  had  a  particu- 
lar affinity  for  impurities.  He  said  that  after  years  of  study,  that 
was  the  nearest  he  could  get  to  it,  and  that  sounds  foolish.  But  I 
guess  it  is  as  close  as  they  can  get. 

Now  this  earth  has  many  uses  and  purposes.  In  India  it  is  used 
for  the  refinement  of  cocoanut  oils,  and  in  this  country  it  is  employed 
by  large  packing  houses  in  refining  and  clarifying  of  lards,  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap,  and  refinement  of  cotton-seed  oil.  It  also  has  some 
use  in  the  refinement  of  mineral  oils,  and  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
connection  with  the  rubber  industry.  This  fine  gray  powder  that  we 
see  on  rubber  bands,  as  we  get  them  from  the  factory,  is  fuller's  earth. 
This  was  first  discovered  m  the  United  States  in  Quincy,Fla.,in  1893, 
and  was  first  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1895.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  other  deposits  discovered,  and  in  1907  the  fol- 
lowing States  were  producing  it:  Florida,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Texas,  and  Alabama.  In  1907 
the  total  production  of  the  United  States  was  32,851  short  tons,  of 
which  Florida  produced  about  69  per  cent. 

Prior  to  its  discovery  in  the  United  States  the  only  source  of  supply 
was  England.  At  present  by  far  the  mast  important  deposits  are 
found  there.  As  I  stated,  in  the  geological  report  the  term  includes 
a  variety  of  substances  that  possess  strong  absorbent  qualities,  and 
these  various  earths  not  only  differ  in  chemical  analyses  and  physical 
appearances,  but  differ  greatly  in  absorbent  properties. 

Again,  I  am  informed  by  the  chemist  of  one  of  these  packing  house^s 
that  earths  having  the  same  chemical  analyses  as  this  English  fuller's 
earth  and  having  the  same  physical  qualities  leave  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent effect  as  a  bleaching  agent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A\niat  is  your  opinion  about  that? 

Mr.  AtTER.  It  sounds  fishy,  but  I  think  it  is  correct.  They  are  able 
to  produce  synthetically  the  earth  which  will  bear  the  same  chemical 
analysis  as  fuller's  earth,  but  in  action  it  will  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent effect,  so  that  a  chemical  analysis,  as  stated  by  the  Geological 
Survey  report,  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  determining  the  quality, 
and  only  a  practical  test  suffices. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  distinction  between  the  American  and  the 
English  earths.  Until  last  year  the  English  earth  was  the  only 
known  refining  and  bleaching  agent  that  was  suitable  in  the  use  and 
refinement  of  food.  We  have  American  earths  that  are  suitable  for 
the  refinement  of  soap,  mineral  oils,  in  the  rubber  industries,  and  non- 
food products,  but  this  is  the  only  earth,  the  English  earth,  that  was 
suitable  for  the  refinement  of  cocoanut  oils,  cotton-seed  oil,  lards, 
animal  oils,  and  so  on,  because  it  is  the  only  earth  that  does  not  leave 
a  taste  and  a  smell. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  What  are  you  advocating? 
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Mr.  AuER.  I  am  advocating*  a  continuance  of  the  duty  upon  Eng- 
lish earths. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  fuller's  earth? 

Mr.  AuER.  Fuller's  earth ;  certainly. 

The  Chairma^j.  We  have  information  here  with  reference  to  full- 
ers earth,  its  uses  and  its  qualities,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
where  it  is  found  in  the  Unit<?xi  States.  Perhaps  you  might  print 
what  you  have  there  on  the  subject  without  reading  it. 

Mr.  AuER.  There  is  one  point  that  is  not  contained  in  your  printed 
information,  I  believe,  and  I  will  get  to  it  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Please  confine  yourself  to  that,  and  then  print 
your  brief,  and  that  will  contain  all  the  information  besides  what 
you  have  there. 

Mr.  AuER.  As  I  have  stated,  the  only  earth  that  was  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  and  refinement  of  food  products  was  the  English 
earth;  that  is,  until  within  a  year;  but  within  a  year — and  that  is  a 
point  that  will  not  be  contained  in  your  information — ^there  has  been 
discovered  in  southern  Alabama  a  very  large  deposit  of  fuller's 
earth.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Standard  Keduction  Com- 
pany of  Alabama.  In  the  development  of  this  enterprise  we  have 
made  a  very  heavy  investment  in  tugs,  barges,  dredges,  and  electrical 
processes,  employing  a  number  of  men,  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
and  this  is  the  significant  thing  about  this  newly  discovered  earth, 
that  it  is  the  only  American  earth  that  is  suitable  for  the  refinement 
of  food  products. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  tried  that  in  southern  Georgia,  in  Decatur 
County? 

Mr.  AuER.  No ;  I  have  not  tried  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  had  better  try  that  before  you  make  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Acer.  The  only  information  that  I  have  on  this  subject  is  from 
the  Chicago  packers,  who  are  large  users,  and  they  state  that  the 
English  earth  is  the  earth  that  they  find  that  they  could  hitherto  use 
until  they  got  hold  of  ours.  That  is  the  only  information  that  I  have, 
that  that  is  the  only  earth  that  is  suitable  for  their  purposes  other  than 
the  English  earth. 

Now,  here  is  the  whole  crux  of  my  contention,  that  heretofore  there 
has  been  little  or  no  need  for  a  protective  duty  on  this  industry;  that 
with  the  advent  of  an  earth  that  will  compete  and  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  English  earths  there  arises  a  decided  necessity  why 
the  duty  heretofore  erected  presumably  for  revenue  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a  protective  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  a  moment,  but  I  want  to  make  an 
announcement.  We  will  run  until  7  o'clock,  and  then  take  a  recess 
for  dinner  until  8  o'clock,  proceeding  with  this  schedule  this  evening. 
The  glass  schedule  will  not  be  taken  up  until  to-mori'ow.  I  make  this 
announcement  so  gentlemen  will  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

You  may  now  proceed,  Mr.  Auer. 

Mr.  Auer.  I  claim  that  since  this  legislative  policy  has  called  into 
being  this  industry  whereby  the  consumers  of  its  product  are  fur- 
nished with  their  requirements  without  delays  and  vexations  incident 
to  foreign  importations,  that  it  should  be  continued.  It  is  a  small 
industry.    The  total  amount  of  importations  are  very  small. 
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Now,  there  is  another  question  that  I  want  to  bring  before  you. 
It  is  a  que>stion  of  differentiation  in  duty  on  fuller  s  earth.     The  aa 
provides  '*  Fuller's  eai^th,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  $1.50  per 
ton;  wrought  or  manufactured,  $3  per  ton."    Now,  I  assume  that  the 
rationale  of  this  distinction  rest.s  in  the  inducement  offered  to  import 
the  clay  in  its  crude  state  at  a  low  duty,  and  to  insure  to  Amencan 
labor  the  benefit  of  the  employment  in  advancing  it  from  a  crude 
condition  to  that  of  a  finished  article  of  commerce.     I  see  no  other 
reason  for  such  a  distinction,  and  I  assume  that  to  be  the  legislative 
intent.     This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  what  is  wrought  and  un- 
wrought, manufactured  and  unmanufactured.     If  the  legislative  in- 
tent IS  that  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  shall  contemplate  the 
clay  in  its  natural  state,  unaltered  and  unadvanced  by  process  of 
manufacture  and  refinement,  so  that  the  labor  of  changing  it  from 
its  crude  condition  to  its  finished  state  shall  be  performed  after  its 
importation,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  judicial  or  administrative 
interpretation  of  the  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  shall  allow  the 
importation  of  the  clay  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty,  $1.50  per  ton,  not- 
withstanding it  may  have  gone  through  a  number  of  processes  and 
many  advancements,  stoppmg  only  short  of  complete  manufacture, 
and  only  defeats  the  legislative  intent  with  which  advancements  shall 
be  accomplished  by  American  labor,  and  also  operate  as  a  direct 
evasion  of  that  portion  of  the  act  imposing  a  $3  per  ton  duty  on 
wrought  earth. 

The  Chairman.'  You  are  familiar  with  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Appraisers,  that  the  granulated  form,  which  is  held  to  be  unwrought. 
is  bolted,  it  is  wrought  clav.     Do  you  quarrel  with  that  decision? 

Mr.  AuER.  Most  decidedly  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Then  come  to  that  point,  please. 

Mr.  AiTER.  Here  is  the  point :  The  production  of  this  clay  is  con- 
trolled by  a  powerful  English  combination  and  trust. 

The  Chairman.  But  aside  from  that,  let  us  get  to  that  point. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  am  coming  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  clay  become  granulated  clay?  Is  there 
a  manufacturing  process? 

Mr.  ArER.  Surely;  and  it  is  ground  up  in  a  burr  mill. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  hardly  answers  the  question.  I  ask  yon 
for  information.  Then  if  it  is  unwrought,  unground,  and  unmanu- 
factured it  would  meet  your  contention? 

Mr.  Ai  ER.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Thon  ^o  on  and  tell  us  what  would. 

^Ir.  Ax'i:r.  In  tlio  manufacture  of  this  clay  there  are  a  nunil>cr  of 
processes.  What  these  processes  are  the  American  consul  has  tried  to 
ascertain,  but  Avas  nnahle  to  (h)  it,  because  it  is  a  secret  matter  and  the 
manufactnreis  Avill  not  r<»venl  it.  But  we  have  had  some  experience 
ourselves  in  tlie  manufacture  of  this  clay,  and  we  find  that  we  can 
produce  tlie  chiy  u])  to  the  ])oint  of  grinding,  and  up  to  that  point  it 
is  DO  per  cent  manufactured :  so  that  T  sav  that  if  clay  can  be  admit- 
ted in  which  tlie  element^  of  labor  have  been  incorporated  up  to  the 
point  of  <rrinding  it  can  bo  admitted  when  it  is  90  per  cent  manufac- 
tured.    That  is  my  point. 

The  (^HAHiMAN.  Well,  if  there  is  any  occasion  for  any  differential 
at  all,  that  should  come  in  at  the  higher  rate  of  duty. 
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Mr.  AuER.  Most  decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  paragraph 
that  would  accomplish  that  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Except  by  providing  that  unwrought  shall  be  the  clay 
in  its  crude  and  natural  state,  unadvanced  by  any  process  of  manu- 
facture.    This  embodies  the  two  points  that  I  have  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  occasion  for  a  differential  in  mak- 
ing a  higher  duty  for  that  clay  in  its  manufactured  state,  where  90 
Ser  cent  of  labor  is  put  upon  it,  of  course  we  ought  to  pay  the  higher 
uty.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  AuER.  Just  a  moment,  before  I  conclude.  I  desire  to  read 
from  the  letter  that  I  recently  wrote  to  the  Treasury  Department — 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — ^^attempting  to  get  some  informa- 
tion as  to  where  the  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  wrought 
and  unwrought.  He  says :  "  The  department  is  unable  to  inform 
you  definitely  where  the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between 
wrought  and  unwrought."  If  the  department  is  unable  to  draw  that 
line,  shall  it  be  for  the  foreign  manufacturer,  with  every  motive  of 
self-interest,  to  draw  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  department  can't  do  it,  of  course  the  law 
will  do  it. 

Mr.  AuER.  That  is  what  I  want  to  suggest.  If  the  intent  of  the 
legislative  act  is  to  secure  advancement  to  the  maximum  of  labor,  let 
us  have  it  so  definite  that  it  can  not  be  avoided. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  with  you  on  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  made  the  suggestion  that  unwrought  be  defined  as  the 
clay  in  its  crude  and  natural  state,  unadvanced  by  any  process  of 
manufacture  or  labor. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Standard 
Reduction  Company? 

Mr.  AuER.  The  amount  of  the  stock  is  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  that  all  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  the  principal  stockholders,  and  where  do 
they  live? 

Mr.  AuER.  There  are  probably  twenty  stockholders.  They  live  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Some  of  them  live  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  BouTELi..  Do  you  know  who  some  of  them  are? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes;  I  know  all  of  them,  I  think. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  any  of  them  in  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  No;  there  are  none  of  them  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  WTiere  was  the  corporation  organized  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  In  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  doing  business  in  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  Its  plant  and  its  property  are  both  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Its  capital  is  all  outside  of  Alabama  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  The  capital  is  all  invested  in  Alabama.  The  owners  of 
the  stock  are  citizens  mostly  of  Ohio,  though  there  are  a  considerable 
number  in  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  running  that  business  down 
there? 
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Mr.  AuER.  That  i^s  just  the  point.  We  have  been  experimenting  on 
these  proceses  whereby  we  could  get  this  stuff  in  a  situation  where  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  packers,  and  it  is  only  within  the  k'^t 
week  that  I  have  seen  a  telegram  from  the  packers  saying  that  they 
were  ready  to  order  as  soon  as  we  were  ready  to  make  large  shipments. 

Mr.  Clark.  A\Tien  will  you  get  ready  to  make  large  shipments? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  think  perhaps  they  are  being  made  now.  I  have  been 
away  from  Cleveland  several  days  and  have  had  no  reports. 

mi\  Clark.  It  was  a  very  sudden  process,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  AuER.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  a  very  sudden  transaction,  if  they  only  accepted 
it  last  week. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  think  not.  I  think  perhaps  they  have  been  working  on 
it  for  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  accumulating  the  stock  on  hand? 

Mr.  AuER.  Been  doing  what  ? 

Mr.  CluVrk.  You  have  been  accumulating  the  output  ? 

Mr.  AiTER.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  experimenting  on  methods 
whereby  the  output  could  be  done  uniformly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  you  stated  in  one  breath  that  you  just 
heard  last  week  that  they  would  accept  it  and  in  the  next  one  that  you 
supposed  that  they  might  be  shipping  large  quantities  of  it  now. 

Mr.  AuBR.  Ye^s,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  a  sudden  manufacturing  process,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  No;  there  are  a  great  many  processes  entering  into  it, 
different  processes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  this,  if  you  only 
found  out  last  week  that  they  would  accept  it 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  happen  to  have  a  large  quantity  to  siiip 
them  this  week  ? 

Mr.  Ax  ER.  We  can  produce  30  tons  of  that  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ai  ER.  And  the  requirements  of  the  packing  houses  at  Chicago 
amount  to  about  40  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  how  much  does  it  cost  you  to  manufacture  a 
ton  of  this? 

Mr.  Ai  ER.  I  do  not  know;  we  do  not  know.  As  I  say,  up  to  thij= 
point  we  have  boon  experimenting;  we  have  been  sinking  a  lot  of 
money,  and  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  let  it  go. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  is  that  deposit  of  vours  to  the  surface, 

Mr.  AuER.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  excavating  does  it  require  to  get  at 
your  fuller's  earth  in  Alabama;  how  deep  do  you  have  to  excavate  to 
get  it  ? 

Mr.  AiER.  Oh,  probably  10  feet.  It  is  not  a  question  of  exca- 
vation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  near  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Aver.  Ten  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  got  it  to  the  railroad? 

The  Chairman.  In  wheelbarrows.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  What  method  of  freight  do  you  have? 
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Mr.  AuER.  We  put  it  on  barges  and  have  tugs  and  take  it  to 
Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  where  your  factory  is,  or  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  AuER.  No ;  our  factory  is  located  7  or  10  miles  from  Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  factory  located  on  the  bay  or  on  the  river,  or 
where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  The  factory  is  located  on  the  bay,  or  where  the  prop- 
erty is  located — that  is,  on  the  property  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  make  you  15  miles  from  your  base  of  sup- 
plies? 

Mr.  AuER.  About  7  or  8  miles,  I  think,  from  Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  cost  you  to  take 
a  ton  of  that  stufT  out  of  the  ground  and  convert  it  into  a  ton  of  the 
commercial  article? 

Mr.  AuER.  I  have  no  idea ;  I  wish  I  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  get  rich  with  the  whole  thing  taken  off, 
then? 

Mr.  AuER.  We  might,  but  the  probability  seems  extremely  remote, 
from  the  amoynt  of  money  we  have  spent  thus  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  have  been  experimenting  thus  far. 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  dig  that  stuff  up  just  as  easy  as  you  would  so 
much  clay? 

Mr.  AuER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  the  mine  from  the  place  where  you  put  it 
on  the  tug? 

Mr.  Auer.  Seven  or  8  miles. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  gi^t  it  to  the  tug? 

Mr.  AiJER.  Oh,  no,  no;  the  property  is  on  the  river.  We  put  it  on 
barges  and  send  it  to  Mobile. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  from  the  hole  in  the  ground  to  the 
tug?     Do  you  run  it  down  a  chute? 

Mr.  Auer.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  put  it  in  a  wheelbarrow,  a  cart,  or  a 
wagon  ?    How  do  you  get  it  rrom  the  mines  out  to  the  boat  ? 

Mr.  Auer.  I  will  describe  to  you  the  full  process  whereby  that  is 
gotten. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  describe  the  process;  just  tell  us,  and 
do  not  take  much  more  time,  either. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  to  haul  it,  or  do  you  run  it  down  in  a 
chute? 

Mr.  Auer.  It  is  hauled,  then  manufactured,  and  then  hauled  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  it  hauled  ? 

Mr.  Auer.  Perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  run  it  down  in  a  chute? 

Mr.  Auer.  Because  it  has  to  be  manufactured  before  it  is  run  onto 
these  barges. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Is  your  factory  right  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Auer.  It  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  take  it  7  miles  below  Mobile? 

Mr.  Auer.  We  take  it  7  miles  to  Mobile,  where  it  is  put  on  cars 
and  shipped  north. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  said  a  while  ago,  or  I  understood  you  to  say,  that 
you  took  it  beyond  Mobile. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  think  you  misunderstood  my  observations. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  it  was  10  miles,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  AuER.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is — ^if  you  know  anything 
about  it — how  much  it  costs  to  take  a  ton  of  this  crude  stuff  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  ton  of  the  commercial  article. 

Mr.  AuER.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  you  need  a  tariff  or 
whether  you  do  not  need  a  tariff  to  compete  with  anybody  else,  do 
you? 

Mr.  AuER.  We  think  we  need  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  certainly  you  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  quite  sure  you  desire  one  ? 

Mr.  AuER.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Auer. 

Mr.  Auer.  I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAKES  E.  MacCLOSEEY,  J£.,  OF  PirtSBITBO,  PA. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Harbison- Walker 
Refractories  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  corporation  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  and  other  brick  that  are  used  for  refrac- 
tory purposes.    Paragraph  87  of  the  present  act  states : 

Fire  brick  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  not  glazed,  enameled,  orna- 
mented, or  decorated  In  any  manner,  $1.25  per  ton. 

It  does  not  say  what  a  fire  brick  shall  be  assessed  at  weighing  over 
10  pounds.  The  natural  presumption,  however,  is,  inasmuch  as  you 
state  that  fire  brick  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each  shall  be 
assessed  at  $1.25  a  ton,  a  different  rate  of  duty  shall  apply  to  fire 
brick  over  10  pounds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  question  was  settled  by  the  courts,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MAcCrx)SKKY.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  There  is  a  circuit  court 
decision  against  this  contention  that  I  am  making.  That  case  has 
been  reopened  and  is  pending  in  the  circuit  court  or  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  at  present. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  your  contention? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  My  contention  is  that  Congress  meant  a  higher 
rate  of  duty  for  fire  brick  over  10  pounds;  it  naturally  should  fall 
under  article  97,  which  says : 

Articles  and  waros  composed  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  earthy  or  mineral 
substances,  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

I  would  like  to  urge  upon  you  in  paragraph  87  to  state  what  fire 
brick  wei^rhinp  under  10  pounds  shall  l)e  assessed  at,  and  also  state 
specially  what  fire  brick  weicrhing  over  10  pounds  shall  be  assessed  at. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  assessed  for  10  pounds? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  ton,  that  is  specific? 

Mr.  IVLvcCloskey.  That  is  specific. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  other  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  wftuld  that  be  specific? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  It  would  be  about  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  what? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  About  $6  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  fix  t&is  now  without  any  trouble. 
You  say  the  first  paragraph  is  all  right,  "  Fire  brick  weighing  not 
more  than  10  pounds  each,  not  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  $1.25  a  ton?  " 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  am  going  to  qualify  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  description  is  all  right,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  present  law.  What  is  the  matter  with 
that  ?    Let  us  get  at  that. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Because  you  do  not  define  what  the  words  "  fire 
brick"  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  ever  been  any  dispute  about  what  the 
words  "  fire  brick  "  m.ean  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  a  very  great  dispute 
about  that.  The  importers  have  been  importing  a  brick  costing  $150 
a  ton  into  the  United  States  at  $1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  paragraph  is  that  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Paragraph  87. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  not  the  term  "  fire  brick  "  a  well-defined  meaning 
among  brick  men? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  where  is  the  mystery? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  The  well-defined  meaning  among  fire-brick  men 
is,  a  fire  brick  is  a  brick  made  from  fire  clay  only. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  then,  the  imj)orter  wanted  to 
bring  in  a  magnesite  brick,  which  is  a  refractory  brick  used  for  fire- 
resisting  purposes,  and  as  Mr.  Webster  says, 

A  refractory  brick  capable  of  sustainiDg  intense  heat  without  fusion 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  get  that  magnesite  brick  in  as  a 
fire  brick? 

Mr.  MacCix)Skey.  I  want  you  to  define  it  so  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  about  it* 

The  Cila[rman.  Do  vou  want  it  to  come  in  as  fire  brick  ? 

Mr.  MAcCiiOSKEY.  No,  sir.  Here  is  what  I  would  like  to  have, 
briefly.    Here  is  what  I  suggested.    [Reading :] 

Clay,  fire  brick,  and  silica  fire  brick  used  for  refractory  purposes,  weighing 
not  more  than  10  pounds  each,  $1.25  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  accomplish  your  object  at  all,  to  put 
some  other  article  in  ? 

Mr.  MacCix)skey.  That  is  a  semicolon,  Mr.  Chairman.  [Continu- 
ing reading:] 

weighing  over  10  pounds  each,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

And  then  I  would  like  to  explain  why  I  want  the  high  duty  on  fire 
brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  each,  on  account  of  the  great  value, 
which  I  will  explain  in  a  minute. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  the  rest  of  the  language. 
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Mr.  MacCix:)Skky.  The  rest  is : 

Majniesi.i  fire  hrlek,  chrome  fire  brick,  and  bauxite  fire  brick,  $7.50  jier  t<«n: 
gas  retorts,  retort  settliiK>*.  Juul  otlier  articles  and  wares  use<l  for  refractorT 
purposes,  not  specially  provideil  for  in  this  act,  .'i.^  i>er  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  reason  that  I  am  suggesting  this  is  on  account  of  that  decision 
of  the  circuit  court,  which  stated  that  a  fire  brick  over  10  pound-, 
under  the  similitude  chiuse,  should  come  in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  a  fire  brick  under  10  pounds.  A  fire  brick  over  10  poimds  i^  a 
very  high-grade  article.  It  is  made  of  the  most  carefully  selectinl 
clavs.  They  are  of  huge  shapes.  Here  are  some  of  the  'fire  brick 
weighing  over  10  pounds.  This  is  a  Scotch  catalogue.  You  see  the 
intricate  shapes  or  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds.  They  are  all 
made  by  hand  from  carefully  selected  clays  and  materials,  and  thev 
are  exceedingly  high-priced  material.  It  is  therefore  a  great  injustice 
to  have  these  high-class  articles  assessed  under  the  similitude  claust? 
as  fire  brick.  Therefore  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  i"ecom- 
mend  asse^^sing  clay  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  each  at  35  ]xt 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  way  I  think  Congre.ss  really  intended. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  make  these  big  bricks  you  are  talking  about  I 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Oh,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  high  do  they  go  up  in  weight  ? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Some  up  to  100  pounds  and  over.  About  700.0»0 
pounds  were  imported  one  year  ago  at  Astoria  for  the  gas  plant  at 
New  York  City,  that  absolutely  drove  out  the  domestic  manufactur^T 
here.  That  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  clear,  that  these  clay 
fire  brick  and  silica  fire  bricks  weighing  over  10  pounds  each,  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  grade,  should  be  aSvSessed  either  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem  or  about  $6  a  t(;n  specific. 

Mr.  Clakk.  Is  that  the  class  you  said  sold  for  $1.25  a  ton? 

Mr.  MacC^i.oskey.  No;  I  am  getting  to  another  point.  I  also  stated 
that  the  act  was  defective  in  that  the  term  "  fire  brick  "  is  used.  As 
I  told  you,  and  as  you  thought,  tlie  term  "  fire  brick ''  is  a  wfll-de- 
fined  term,  meaning  the  fire-clay  brick  only,  and  that  is  right  com- 
mercially. Yet,  gentlemen,  at  one  time  the  only  refractory  brick  was 
a  clay  fire  brick.  That  was  thirty  or  forty  3^ears  ago.  With  the 
introductirm  of  silica,  which  is  another  refractory  brick,  it  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  simply  a  silica  brick,  not  as  a  silica  fire  brick. 
Then  niagnesite  came  along,  which  is  a  basic  brick,  and  afterwards 
chrome.  Commercially  these  are  known  as  fire  bricks,  meaning  clay 
fire  bricks,  silica  bricks,  magnesite  brick,  and  chrome  bricks.  But, 
in  order  to  make  it  absolutely  clear,  I  wTmld  like  you  to  have  them 
called  clay  fire  bricli,  silica  fire  brick,  magnesite  fire  brick,  and  chiT)me 
fire  brick,  so  that  we  would  be  agreeing  even  with  Mr.  Webster,  and 
the  trade  would  understand  thoroughly  what  that  meant.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  this  brick,  briefly,  a  clay  fire  brick  you  all  know.  It 
sells  anywhere  from  about  $li!.50  a  thousand  to  about  $23  a  thousand. 
A  silica  brick,  or  silica  fire  lu'ick,  is  used  for  about  the  same  purpt)se. 
exce])t  a  little  difference  that  I  need  not  exactly  explain.  It  is  manu- 
factured from  ganister  rock.  Large  beds  of  it  occur  in  Pennsylvania, 
near  Ilarrisburg.  You  can  see  those  large  beds  as  you  go  by.  The 
magnesite,  or  magnesite  fire  brick,  is  a  brick  made  from  magnesite 
which  is  imported  from  Austria-Hungary.  Magnesite  is  not  found  in 
the  United  States,  except  a  little  out  m  California,  which  is  different 
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from  the  Hungarian  magnesite.  The  magnesile  brick  sells  at  about 
$145  a  thousand.  Chrome  fire  brick,  whicn  I  spoke  of,  sells  at  about 
$160  a  thousand ;  and  I  would  like  to  have  those  bricks  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  act.  The  duties  which  I  have  suggested  I  think  are  fair, 
because  these  great  retorts  and  settings  that  1  was  telling  you  about 
are  valued  at  about  $25  a  ton,  an  average  price  of  fire  brick,  say,  of 
$18  a  thousand,  and  there  are  3^  tons  to  a  thousand  fire  brick.  So, 
by  figuring  that  out,  you  see  that  the  ad  valorem  weight  of  duty 
would  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  have  told  me  what  you  want  on  that  brick 
which  brings  $125  a  ton. 

Mr.  MacCix)8kby.  State  that  again ;  $125  a  ton  ?  I  have  not  men- 
tioned $125  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  did  right  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  MacClosket.  I  mentioned  $1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  what  was  that  high-priced  product  you  spoke 
about? 

The  Chairman.  Forty -five  per  cent,  you  sugjgested,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  No,  sir ;  I  spoke  of  magnesia 

The  Chairman.  Over  10  pounds;  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  MacCloskby.  Thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  facts  or  figures  to  show  why 
there  is  any  change  of  duty  necessary,  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  has  already  given  us  some  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  MacClo8;key.  I  have  told  you,  Mr,  Chairman 

The  CHAHtMAN.  If  you  have  any  more,  give  them  to  us.  Do  not 
take  so  much  time  tellmg  me  what  you  have  done.    Go  on  and  do  it. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  bricks,  weighing 
over  10  pounds  each,  that  come  into  competition  with  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  are  made  principally  in  Germany.  They  are  made  in 
Germany  and  in  Austria-Hungary.  Women  are  employed  there, 
and  they  get  about  34  cents  a  day.  The  men  receive  about  $1 
a  day.  itfany  of  these  bricks  manufactured  in  Germany  are  located 
right  on  the  seaboard  or  right  on  the  rivers.  The  material  can  be 
shipped  by  water  and  landed  in  New  York  at  a  less  ocean  freight 
rate  than  the  railroad  rate  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  from  nis 
plant  to  the  seaboard.  I  told  you  about  the  labor.  The  labor  con* 
stitutes  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  this  article. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  foreign 
article? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Of  the  cost  of  the  article  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  cost,  material? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Material.  You  understand,  a  fire-brick  concern 
is  located  generally  right  where  the  clay  and  coal  occur.  The  clay 
mines  and  the  coal  mines  are  near  together,  and  of  course  that  cost 

f)es ;  90  per  cent  I  am  estimating  includes  also  the  cost  of  tie  fuel, 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  very  good  reason,  and  I  hope  so. 
The  Chairman.  Nine  per  cent  of  the  cost  is  labor? 
Mr.  MacCloskey.  Ninety  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  that. 
Mr.  MacCloskey.  Ninety  per  cent.    One  other  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  want  to  bring  out,  is  this :  Gas  retorts  under  the  present 
act  are  assessed  at  $8  each. 
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Mr.  Dalzkll.  Where  do  they  come  in! 

Mr.  MacCloi^key.  Paragraph  97,  I  think,  Mr.  Dalzell. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  the  paragraph  myself. 

Mr]  MacCl()SK£Y.  Paragraph  97,  or  the  paragraph  right  opposite 
it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Oh,  yes;  ''  Gas  retorts,  $8  each." 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes.  Now,  a  little  history.  The  tariff  act  of 
1883  assessed  gas  retorts  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  at  the  instance  of 
the  president  of  the  National  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers.  In  1890  he 
demanded  a  raise  in  the  duty  and  asked  for  a  duty  of  $S  on  each 
retort,  which  was  done.  The  act  of  1894  put  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
20  per  cent  on  and  the  present  bill  went  back  to  the  old  specific 
rate  of  $3.  Since  1890  to  the  present  day  gas  retorts  have  changed 
immensely.  They  liave  lengthened  out  considerably.  The  gas  re- 
tort in  1890  was  a  small  concern ;  now  it  is  a  huge  thing.  1  tliink 
there  are  some  pictures  of  it  in  this  book.  To  give  you  an  idea,  the 
inside  dimensions  are  about  15  inches  by  24  and  about  20  feet  long. 
They  weigh,  according  to  this  book,  1,^00  pounds.  This  is  a  very 
fine-grade  article.  It  is  a  high-priced  article.  It  is  made  of  the 
most  select  clays,  very  carefully  prepared,  and  the  same  remarks  that 
I  made  in  regard  to  fire  brick  weighing  over  10  pounds  apply  to 
these  gas  i-etorts.  They  are  made  by  practically  the  same  people 
over  on  the  other  side,  and  they  come  into  competition  with  a  do- 
mestic manufacturer  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  large  quantity  made  here,  is  there  not, 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  A  large  quantity  is  made  here  in  this  country, 
and  a  large  quantity  is  imported. 

The  CHAmMAX.  No ;  not  a  large  quantity  imported.  In  1907  there 
were  55  of  them  imported — ^$1,619  worth — and  the  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  was  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Just  go  back  a  few  years  more,  and  in  1905  there 
were  660  imported ;  in  1904,  640. 

The  Chairman.  In  1904,  640,  you  say? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Yes.  Here  I  have  the  official  figures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  briefly,  which,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  read  to  you.  I  will  take  1905:  Number,  660;  value, 
$19,457;  duty,  $1,980;  value  per  unit,  $29.48;  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  figured  out  by  the  official  figures,  10.18  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worse  off  now  than  you  were  before? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Indeed  I  am.  That  is  simply  on  account  of  the 
evolution  of  industries,  the  lengthening  out  of  tne  gas  retorts. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  one  of  these  things  cost? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  About  $30.  The  official  figures  here  given  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  $29.48. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  one  case  where  you  jumped  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Hold  on;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  went  from  $14  to  $29.50? 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  I  was  in  the  public  schools  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  you  individually,  but  those 
whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  it  you  want? 
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Mr.  MaoCwbkvy.  I  htive  suggastod  an  ad  yalorem  rate  of  duty 
ibere  of  35  per  cent. 

The  C94JRMAN.  How  much? 
,    Mr.  MAcCiiO«»:«y.  Thirty-five  per  cent 

Xbe  Chapman.  I  should  think  that  would  suit  you. 

Mr.  MacCloskey.  Why? 

The  Chaibmak.  The  present  duty  is  10  per  cent,  and  under  that 
the  importations  have  been  decreasing  from  year  to  year  since  1904; 
in  1904  there  were  640 ;  in  1906,  660 ;  in  1906, 146 ;  in  1907,  56.  Now, 
you  say  you  want  35  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  MAcCLOflKEY.  Congress  has  stated  in  paragraph  97  of  the  act 
of  1897,  ^'Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
earthy  or  mineral  substances,  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  there  put  a  specific  duty  on  this,  and  it 
seems  to  be  almost  prohibitive,  and  now  you  ask  us  to  increase  it 
three  and  one-half  times. 

Mr,  MagCloskby.  With  all  due  deference,  I  do  not  think  you 
knew  of  the  great  value  of  these  things  when  that  was  done.  I  want 
you  to  correct  that  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  ^ving  you  the 
information,  showing  ]^ou  how  high  these  are  and  asking  you  to  cor- 
rect that  great  injustice.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  7  o'clock,  and  the  c(»nmittee  will  take  a  recess 
until  8  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
8  oVlock  p.  m.) 

BBIGF  STTBIOTTEO  BT  EABEY  A.  A1TSR,  986  BOSE  BTTILDINO, 
(TfJSTELAJTDf  OHIO,  COTTHSEI.  FOB  THE  STANBABJ)  BEDTTCTIOir 
COMPAKT. 

ScHEDUi^  B,  Sbctiok  93. — Fulubr's  Earth. 

The  term  "fuU«r's  earth"  is  used  to  incliule  a  variety  of  subfltances  that 
possess  strong  absorbent  properties.— (From  United  States  Geological  Sunr^ 
Beport,  1907,  on  FuUer's  Bartb.) 

Its  chemioal  analysis  is  as  follows : 

Percent. 

Ignition  loss 11. 04 

SUiea 57. 02 

Alumina 2?.  82 

Fe»0   4. 78 

Lime  (OaO) 1. 54 

Magnesia  (MgO) 1.44 

The  United  States  Geological  Surrey  Beport  on  Fuller's  Earth, 
190T,  states  "  a  chemical  analysis  is  of  little  value  at  present  a3  de- 
terminating its  quality ;  only  a  practical  test  suffices." 

The  action  of  fuller^s  earui  in  bleaching  and  clarifying  is  unknown 
to  the  chemists.  Some  claim  it  to  be  a  chemical  action;  others  hold 
that  it  is  a  mechanical  one. 
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It  has  many  uses  and  purposes ;  in  India  it  is  used  in  the  refinem«it 
of  cocoanut  oil ;  in  this  country  it  is  employed  by  the  large  packing 
houses  in  the  refinement  and  clarifying  or  lards  and  oils,  in  the  mann* 
facture  of  soap,  and  the  refinement  of  cotton-seed  oil.  It  also  has 
some  uses  in  the  refinement  of  mineral  oils,  and  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  rubber  industry. 

Fuller's  earth  was  first  discovered  in  the  United  States  at  Quincy, 
Fla.,  1893,  but  since  that  time  there  have  been  discovered  other  de- 
posits, and  in  1907  the  following  States  were  producing  it:  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  South  Carolma,  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Texas, 
and  Alabama.  In  1907  the  total  production  of  fuller's  earth  in  the 
United  States  was  32,851  short  tons,  of  which  Florida  produced  69.9 
per  cent. 

Prior  to  its  discovery  in  the  United  States  the  only  source  of  supply 
was  from  England,  and  at  present  by  far  the  largest  and  most  un- 
portant  deposits  are  the  English. 

As  stated  in  the  United  States  Geological  Report,  the  term 
"  fuller's  earth  "  includes  a  variety  of  substances  that  possess  strong 
absorbent  properties,  and  these  various  fuller's  earths  not  only  differ 
in  chemical  analysis  and  physical  appearance,  but  differ  greatly  in 
their  absorbent  properties.  Again,  earths  having  the  same  chemical 
analysis,  the  same  appearance,  will  be  quite  different  in  their  absorp- 
tion and  bleaching  powers.  Thus,  as  stated  in  the  Geological  Survey 
report,  a  chemical  analysis  of  fuller's  earth  is  of  little  value  in 
determining  its  quality,  as  only  a  practical  test  suffices. 

I  now  come  to  the  distinction  between  American  and  English 
earths.  Until  last  year  the  English  earth  was  the  only  known  refin- 
ing and  bleaching  agent  suitable  for  the  clarifying  an(i  bleaching  of 
lards,  cotton-seed  oils,  cocoanut  oils,  and  other  food  products,  as  it 
was  the  only  agent  that  left  neither  taste  nor  smell  in  the  product 
itself,  whereas  the  American  earths,  though  similar  in  cnemical 
analysis  and  physical  appearance,  were  unsuitable  in  the  refinement 
of  food  products,  since  they  leave  both  taste  and  smell.  The  field  of 
usefulness,  therefore,  of  the  American  fuller's  earth  has  been  hith- 
erto confined  to  the  refinement  of  mineral  oils,  the  bleaching  of  soaps, 
and  as  filtering  agents  of  nonfood  products,  and  in  this  field  they  are 
quite  equal  to  the  English  earth. 

But  within  two  years  there  has  been  discovered  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  a  large  deposit  of  fuller's  earth,  which  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Standard  Reduction  Company.  In  the  development  of 
their  enterprise  they  have  purchased  tugs  and  barges;  they  operate 
dredges,  and  presses,  and  powdering  muls,  and  electrical  processes, 
and  employ  many  men,  from  the  skilled  electrical  engineer  down  to 
the  numerous  classes  of  unskilled  laborers. 

This  deposit  owned  by  the  Standard  Reduction  Company  is  unlike 
the  other  American  earths  in  that  its  action  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  English  earth,  and  after  many  tests  by  the  packing  houses  their 
experts  have  declared  the  product  of  the  Standard  Reduction  Com- 
pany to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  English  earth. 
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Bureau  of  Statistics,  report  1907,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  shows  the  following  importations  (p.  18) : 


Pnllflr'B  earth: 

Unwrougbt  and  mmianafactiired 

Wrought  or  manufactured 

Unwrought  or  unmanufactured  (not  apedally  provided  for) 

Wrought  and  manufactured  (not  specially  provided  for) 


BatMof 

duty  per 

ton. 

Quantities. 

91.CO 
3.00 
1.00 
2.00 

3,026.00 
12.228.88 
S0,9S8.16 

1,882.80 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  fuller's  earth  I  desire  to  present  certain 
considerations  why  the  import  dutv  thereon  should  not  be  reduced. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  years  past, 
while  there  were  no  known  deposits  of  fuller's  earth  in  this  country, 
and  hence  no  industry  of  the  kind  needing  the  protection  of  a  tariff 
wall,  yet  there  was  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of  this  product.  With 
the  discovery,  however,  of  American  deposits  of  this  earth  and  the 
institution  of  a  new  American  industry  to  produce  and  manufacture 
the  earth  for  commercial  uses,  there  arises  a  cogent  need  and  distinct 
reason  why  the  duty  heretofore  erected  as  a  duty  for  revenue  only 
should  with  the  advent  of  the  American  industry  be  continued  as  a 
protective  measure  and  a  shield  for  the  encouragement  of  this  home 
industry. 

I  come  before  you  directly  on  behalf  of  the  investors  in  this  indus- 
try and  indirectly  on  behalf  of  the  men  to  whom  this  enterprise  fur- 
nishes employment.  We  believe  that  having  invested  our  capital  in 
this  industry  under  the  shield  of  a  small  protective  import  duty, 
we  are  entitled  during  the  infancy  of  this  industry  to  a  continuance 
of  that  protection  which  existed  long  before  there  was  any  industnr 
in  the  United  States  needing  its  shidd.  Mr.  Sherman,  in  his  speecn. 
in  the  Senate,  March  15,  1872,  so  completely  expresses  our  situation 
in  the  present  circumstance  that  I  use  his  words  as  expressing  our 
contention,  viz: 

Every  industry  that  has  been  called  into  existence  by  our  ixilicy,  every  skilled 
laborer  whom  we  have  invited  to  our  shores  or  encouiviged  to  devote  himself 
to  a  special  employment,  every  capitalist  who  has  been  induced  by  our  laws  to 
Invest  his  money  in  industrial  pursuit.s,  every  hamlet,  village,  and  city  that 
has  been  built  by  reason  of  our  protective  laws,  every  community  of  farmers  or 
laborers  or  shopkeeiiers,  whose  industry  has  been  employed  by  reason  of  our 
policy,  may  demand  of  us  that  any  changes  in  our  laws  shall  be  made  with 
careful  reference  to  the  industry,  capitiil,  and  skill  that  have  been  thus  en- 
couraged, invested,  or  employed  in  the  development  of  our  policy. 

And  since  this  legislative  policy  has  called  into  being  this  infant 
industry,  whereby  the  consumers  of  its  product  are  furnished  with 
their  requirements  without  the  delay  and  vexations  incident  to  for- 
eign importation,  and  whereby  employment  is  given  to  many  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers  in  the  Soutn,  we  feel  that  we  are  both  right 
and  reasonable  in  asking  that  the  protective  shield  be  not  lowered. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  differentia- 
tion in  the  import  duty  on  unwrought  and  wrought  earths.  The  act 
provides, "  Fuller's  earth,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  wrought  or  manufactured,  three  dollars  per 
ton."  I  assume  that  the  rationale  of  this  distinction  rests  in  the  in- 
ducement thus  offered  to  import  the  clay  in  its  crude  state  at  a  lower 
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duty  and  to  insure  to  the  American  laborer  the  benefit  of  Mtiploy- 
ment  in  advancing  it  from  its  crude  condition  to  ttiat  of  a  finuhM 
product  fit  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  of  what  is  meant  by  "  wrought "  and 
"  unwrought,"  "  manufactured  "  and  "  unmanufactured."  If  it  be  the 
legislative  intendment  that  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  shall 
contemplate  the  clay  in  its  natural  state,  unaltered  and  unadvaaoed 
bv  processes  of  manufactured  and  refinement,  so  that  the  labor  of 
changing  it  from  its  crude  to  its  finished  state  shall  be  performed 
after  its  importation,  it  necessarily  follows  that  an  administrative 
or  judicial  interpretation  of  "  unwrought "  and  "  unmanufactured," 
which  shall  allow  the  importation  of  the  clay  at  the  lower  rate  of 
$1.60  per  ton  notwithstanding  it  may  have  gone  through  a  number 
of  processes  of  manufacture  and  advancwnent,  stopping  short  only 
of  complete  manufacture,  not  only  defeats  the  legislative  in- 
tendment that  the  advancement  shall  be  accomplished  by  Ameri- 
can labor,  exactly  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  advanced  be- 
yond its  crude  and  natural  state  prior  to  its  importation,  but  also 
operates  as  a  direct  and  palpable  evasion  of  that  portion  of  the  act 
imposing  a  $3  duty  upon  manufactured  or  wrought  earth.  For  if 
clay  which  is  imported  in  a  partly  manufactured  state,  reserving 
only  a  small  amount  of  finishing  after  its  importation,  can  be  classed 
as  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  then  not  only  is  the  legislative  in- 
tendment of  securing  to  the  American  laborer  employment  in  ad- 
vancing the  clay  from  its  crude  condition  defeated,  but  the  duty  of 
$3  per  ton  on  manufactured  and  wrought  earth  is  evaded  and  made 
ineffective. 

What  is  the  fact  as  to  the  administrative  construction  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  wrought  and  unwrought,  manufactured  and  un- 
manufactured? On  the  10th  day  of  November,  1908,  writing  from 
my  oflSce  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  requested  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  advise  me  "  as  to  the  distinction  between  fuller's 
earth  designated  as  '  wrought '  and  that  designated  as  *  unwrought,' 
as  I  am  credibly  informed  that  clay  imported  under  the  designation 
'  unwrought '  is  identical  in  all  respects  with  that  imported  under 
the  designation  '  wrought.' " 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry  of  November  10,  I  received  a  significant 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Reynolds,  a 
copy  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Division  of  Gxtstoms.  Treasl'ry  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington  yovemher  14,  1908. 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Auer, 
926  Rose  Building, 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Sir  :  The  department  is  In  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  further 
In  regard  to  the  claBslticatlon  of  fuller's  earth,  in  which  you  request  to  be  ad- 
vised as  to  the  distinction  between  fuller's  earth  wrought  and  unwrought.  As 
stated  in  the  department*8  letter  of  the  5th  idem,  fuller's  earth  is  classified  under 
paragraph  93  of  the  tariff  act,  which  provides  that  if  it  is  imported  unwrought 
and  unmanufactured  it  is  dutiable  at  $1.60  per  ton,  and  If  wrought  or  manu- 
flftotured,  at  $3  per  ton. 

The  department  is  unable  to  inform  you  definitely  where  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  drawn  between  unwrought  and  wrought  as  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers  and  the  courts  have  held  in  various  cases  that  the  clays 
and  earths  provided  for  in  this  paragraph  are  still  unwrought  or  unmanufac- 
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tared  within  tbe  meaning  of  the  paragraph,  notwithstanding'  they  have  been 
ftdranced  beyond  the  crude  condition. 

If  you  will  forward  to  the  department  samples  of  fullers  e>irth,  it  will  adviae 
you  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  merchandise  similar  thereto. 
ReBpectfally, 

J.  H.  Reynolds,  Asshtant  Seadary. 

So  that  it  thus  appears  from  the  admissions  of  the  department  that 
not  only  is  earth  and  clay  admitted  under  the  lower  duty,  even  though 
European  labor  has  been  employed  in  its  partial  manufacture,  but 
that  the  department  "  is  unaole  '^  to  draw  "  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  wrought  and  un wrought."  Thus,  as  far  as  the  department 
is  concerned,  clay  manufactured  in  Europe  up  to  the  point  of  grind- 
ing may  be  admitted  as  unwrought,  and  if  the  department  is  unable  to 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  that  line  be  drawn  by  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer  with  every  motive  of  self-interest  and  personal 
gain  to  declare  clay  as  unwrought  which  only  falls  short  of  being 
manufactured  by  a  single  process? 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  theory  of  the  legislative  differen- 
tiation between  wrought  and  unwrought,  as  economically  it  is  theo- 
retically sound.  Nor  lyould  I  cast  any  strictures  on  the  efforts  of  the 
department  in  administering  the  legislative  provisions.  If  the  de- 
partment is  unable  to  draw  a  Ime  of  demarcation  between  wrought 
and  unwrought,  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  not  because  of  any  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  department,  but  the  reason  is  found  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  clay  itself,  which  undergoes  in  its  manufacture  so  few  apparent 
changes  that  no  inspector  or  appraiser  who  is  not  a  scient'fic  chemist 
of  considerable  experience  with  the  nature  of  fuller's  earth  and  its 
manufacture  can  possibly  tell  by  examination  to  what  extent  the  clay 
has  been  advanced. 

The  thought  may  suggest  itself  to  the  conmiittoe  that  this  may  be 
entirely  remedied  by  denning  imwrought  and  unmanufactured  to  bo 
the  clay  in  its  natural  state  unadvanced  by  any  processes  or  labor  be- 
yond its  crude  and  raw  state.  Responding  to  this  suggestion  as  a  pos- 
sible solution,  I  believe  it  to  be  impractical,  for  the  reason  that  the  clay 
as  found  in  its  original  state  in  nature  may  be  put  through  the  f)lung- 
ing  mill,  may  be  submitted  to  the  electrical  processes,  and  then 
through  presses,  and  then  calcined,  and  if  declared  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  oe  unwrought  and  unmanufactured  it  would  be  impossible 
for  an  inspector  or  appraiser  to  detect  such  yearly  finislied  clay  from 
that  as  found  in  its  crude  state,  for  the  changes  are  intangible  an^ 
invisible  even  to  the  expert  chemist  and  can  only  be  known  by  him 
upon  testing  the  clay  with  lards  and  oils. 

It  therefore  appears  to  me  that  the  provision  as  to  differentiation 
between  wrought  and  unwrought  can  only  serve  a>  a  means  to  evade 
and  to  defeat  the  import  duty,  and  the  only  remedy  that  suggests  itself 
is  to  provide  a  uniform  duty  of  $3  per  ton  on  the  day  whether 
wrought  or  unwrought. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  consideration  on  this  subject,  and 
in  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  first  provision  of 
section  93  of  the  Dingley  Act,  viz :  "  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought  or 
unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act.  one  dollar 
per  ton;  wrought  or  manufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  two  dollars  per  ton." 
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At  this  point  let  us  inquire  for  a  moment  in  what  respect  these  clavs 
differ  from  fuller's  earth,  for  which  a  higher  duty  is  provided! 
This  same  guestion  I  propounded  to  Mr.  Alonteomery,  chief  of  the 
customs  division,  on  November  21,  and  in  reply  ne  stated  to  me  that 
the  customs  bureau  could  not  tell  wherein  such  clays  differed  from 
fuller's  earth,  or  whether  in  fact  they  did  differ  at  all.  He  further 
stated  in  response  to  my  query  that  it  was  entirely  possible  under  the 
act  as  present  constituted  that  the  forei^  importer  may  have  de- 
clared his  clay  as  that  not  specially  provided  for,  whereas  in  fact  it 
may  have  been  fuller's  earth,  and  the  collector  of  customs  not  know 
the  difference.  This  is  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
x)ther  clays  so  closely  resembling  luUer's  earth  physically  and  chem- 
ically that  detection  is  not  possible  except  by  testing  them  in  the  re- 
finement of  oils.  I  refer  again  to  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey report  on  fuller's  earth,  1907,  by  F.  B.  Van  Horn,  in  which  this 
peculiarity  is  mentioned:  ''A  chemical  analysis  is  of  little  value  at 
present  in  determining  its  (]uality;  only  a  practical  test  suffices." 
The  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  on  Thursdav,  November  19,  1908,  page  5,  being  a 
report  from  our  consul  at  Edinburgh,  as  follows,  viz :  "  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  material,  varying  both  in  chemical  composi- 
tion and  in  physical  qualities,  and  while  the  former  is  well  known 
from  the  result  of  analysis,  the  latter  have  never  been  clearly  under- 
stood. Consec^uently  rliemical  analyses  are  of  comparatively  little 
value  in  determining  for  what  purpose  the  earth  is  suited,  which  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  practical  experiment  and  experience.'' 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  baffling  similarity  in  chemical  analysis 
and  physical  appearance  existing  in  reference  to  fuller's  earth,  and  to 
eartlis  and  clays  not  specially  provided  for ;  in  view  of  the  department's 
confessed  inal)ility  to  distinguish  between  them  (an  inability  not  due 
to  departmental  neglect  or  ignorance,  but  inhering  in  the  ver\'  nature 
of  the  substance  itself) :  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  repoit  and  the  report  from  the  consul  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  physical  qualities  vary  greatly  and  the  chemical  analyses 
furnish  no  criterion,  we  contend  that  every  opportunity  and  induce- 
ment is  offere<l  to  the  foreign  importer  to  declare  fuller's  earth  as 
an  earth  not  specially  provided  for,  and  subject  to  the  lower  duty 
imposed  on  such  earth. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  report  of  importations  and  duties  collected  there- 
on, for  1907,  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  decidedly  confirms  our  suspicions  as  to  this 
evasion.     Page  1*^  of  the  report  as  to  fuller's  earth  is  as  follows,  to 


wit: 


Fuller's  earth. 


UnwroiiKht  and  uniuanufartuitMl 

Wrought  or  nuiniifjctiired 

UDwrouRht  or  iininanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for.. 
Wrought  or  maiiufai  tured.  uot  specially  provided  for 


Bate.  QaaDtitiflB. 


I  Towt. 

tl.50  .),<n6.(K> 

3.00  13.228.8S 

1.00  I  90,008.1(^ 

2.00  1.W2.88 
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Thus  it  appears  from  Uiis  governmental  report  that  fuller's  earth 
to  the  extent  of  over  32,000  tons  is  imported  under  the  dassification 
of  "  Clajrs  not  specially  provided  for." 

What  is  the  remedy?  Manifestly,  administrative  measures  for  th6 
effective  relief  of  this  situation  seem  to  be  admittedly  impossible. 
There  remains,  however,  legislative  relief,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
American  producers  of  this  commodity  we  ask  that  article  93  of  the 
tariff  act  be  so  amended  as  that  the  clays  and  earths  first  enumerated 
in  article  93  as  "  not  specially  provided  for  "  be  subjected  to  the  same 
duties  as  fuller's  earth,  being  $3  per  ton,  without  any  differentiation 
wrought  and  unwrought. 

While  we  who  have  been  interested  in  the  production  of  fuller's 
earth  to  compete  with  the  English  earth,  and  the  packing  interests 
that  have  hitherto  been  comi:)ened,  through  lack  of  American  compe- 
tition, to  submit  to  the  exactions  of  the  English  syndicate,  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  powerful  English  combination  controlling  and 
owning  the  only  source  of  supply  hitherto  known  as  suitable  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  refinement  of  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and 
other  food  products,  it  was  with  much  surprise  that  I  noted  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  November  20,  1908,  an  account  of  the 
English  fuller's  earth  trust,  as  reported  by  our  consul-general,  Rob- 
ert J.  Wynne,  of  London.  I  read  irom  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1908 — ^Mr.  Wynne's  report — as  follows,  to  wit : 

Deposits  of  fuller's  earth  exist  chietiy  at  Bath.  XottiDKhamshire.  and  Maxton, 
In  Scotland,  in  addition  to  the  deposits  in  the  Ix)ndon  district,  the  proprietors 
of  the  latter  refusing  to  give  any  details. 

The  consul  of  Bristol  was  applied  to  for  any  information  he  might  be  able 
to  obtain  as  to  the  deposits  in  Bath.  He  made  a  special  journey  to  that  city  for 
the  purpose  of  leaniing  the  methods  of  working  the  deix)sits  there,  but  the  propri- 
etor of  the  principal  works  stated  that  his  method  was  a  secret  process  known  only 
to  himself,  and  absolutely  refused  to  give  any  further  information  regarding 
his  process,  which  he  stated  he  himself  attended  to  in  a  private  laboratory 
to  which  no  one  but  himself  had  ever  had  admittance. 

The  fuller's  earth  industry  is  practically  controlled  by  a  combine  which 
strictly  preserves  the  methods  of  preparation  of  the  earth,  the  final  process 
being  known  to  only  one  or  two  persons,  from  whom  no  information  can  be 
obtained. 

In  bringing  my  remarks  to  a  conclusion  we  contend : 
First.  That  in  its  early  inf ancv  this  American  industry,  which 
relieves  the  American  consumer  from  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  a 
monopolistic  foreign  trust  and  in  which  American  capital  has  been 
invested  under  a  protective  policy,  is  both  right  and  reasonable  in 
its  demands  that  the  duty  hitherto  instituted  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  American  industrv  to  protect  be  now  continued  as  a  shield 
against  the  aggressions  of  this  powerful  foreign  trust. 

Second.  That  the  confessed  inability  of  the  executive  department. 
by  reason  of  the  very  nature  of  the  product  itself,  to  draw  a  line  oi 
demarcation  between  wrought  and  unwrought  fuller's  earth  operates 
as  a  direct  evasion  of  the  legislative  intendment  in  making  such  a 
differentiation  and  defeats  the  very  import  duty  imposed  on  such 
wrought  earth,  thereby  furnishing  the  most  cogent  reason  why  the 
distinction  should  be  abolished;  me  reason  for  the  rule  ceasing,  so 
also  should  the  rule,  and  we  ask  that  the  duty  of  $3  per  ton  be  ap- 
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pfied  to  all  fount's  earth,  whether  wrought  or  unwroug^t,  manu- 
lacttired  or  unmanufactured. 

Third.  That  by  reason  of  the  similarity  in  chemical  analyses  and 
physical  characteristics  between  fuller's  earth  and  ^earths  and 
days  not  specially  provided  for,"  whereby  the  department  is  con- 
fessedly unable  to  determine  whether  earths  not  spedally  provided 
for  are  not  in  fact  fuller's  earths,  and  is  obliged  to  accept  the  deda- 
ration  of  the  foreign  importing  trust,  with  its  every  motive  of  gain 
and  self-interest  to  so  declare,  an  easily  earned  premium  is  placed 
upon  misrepresentation  and  evasion  by  the  foreign  imoorter.  We 
therefore  ask  that  the  duty  of  $3  per  ton  be  extendea  to  indu^ 
"  days  and  earths  not  specially  provided  for,"  whether  wrought  or 
unwrouffht,  as  well  as  to  indude  fuller's  earth  proper,  as  by  this 
means  alone  is  it  practically  possible  to  make  etfective  the  duty  of 
$8  per  ton  on  fuller's  earth,  which,  we  submit,  reason  and  justice  to 
this  American  industry  and  its  employees'  demand  should  be  retained. 

As  to  the  formulation  of  this  proposed  legislative  protection  I  have 
no  particular  formula,  but  merely  dy  way  of  suggestion,  to  embody 
my  contention  in  concrete  form,  f  offer  the  following,  to  wit: 

Clays  or  earths. 

98.  Clays  or  earths,  whether  wrought  or  unwrought,  manufactured 
or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  induding 
fuller's  earth,  whether  wrought  or  unwrought,  manufactured  or  un- 
manufactured, a  duty  of  $3  per  ton. 

As  to  other  clays,  such  as  china  clays,  kaolin,  limestone  rock  asphalt, 
etc.,  contained  in  section  93  of  the  present  tariff  act,  we  have  no 
contentions  or  representations  to  offer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Harry  A.  Aukr, 
Attorney  for  the  Stafidard  Redvcti/m  Company  of  Alabama, 
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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

^CoMMiTTEa!:  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

November  25,  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  BERNAED  P.  T&AITEL,  OF  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Traitel. 

Mr.  Traitel.  On  behalf  or  the  Tile,  Grate,  and  Mantel  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  CSty,  all  the  members  of  which  are  tile  merchaiits, 
doing  business  in  Greater  New  York  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  am  here  to  request  that  quarries  which  are  of  brick  pro- 
duction and  made  of  unwashed  clay  by  brickmakers,  and  which  have 
been  assessed  for  duty  under  paragrai)h  87  as  a  brick  product  at 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  remain  under  this  same  paragraph. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  that,  please? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  request  that  quarries  which  are  of  brick  produc- 
tion and  made  of  unwashed  clay  by  brickmakers,  and  which  have 
been  assessed  for  duty  under  paragi'aph  87  as  a  brick  product  at  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  remain  under  this  same  paragraph.  Our  object 
tor  asking  that  it  remain  under  this  same  paragraph  is  that  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  remove  it  from  the  classification  as  a  brick  product 
into  that  of  tile. 

•  The  Chairman.  You  want  it  to  remain  under  paragraph  87  or  to 
go  under  the  brick  paragraph?  The  courts  have  decided  it  belongs 
to  the  brick  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  remain  under 
that  paragraph.  If  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  what  the  article 
is,  I  have  a  sample  here,  which  I  will  show  you  if  you  care  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Traitel.  The  clay  is  taken  from  the  pit  in  its  unwashed  state 
and  made  into  this  form,  while  to  manufacture  tiling  the  clay  is 
washed  so  it  can  be  pressed,  and  goes  through  an  entirely  different 
process. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  what  purpose  is  this  used? 

Mr.  Traitel.  It  is  used  for  a  great  many  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  expensive  article  to  manufacture?  Is 
it  as  expensive  to  manufacture  as  tile? 

Mr.  Traitel.  No,  sir;  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  products  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  Chairman.  It  is? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  this 
that  a  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern 
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district  of  New  York,  June  1,  1004,  which  has  been  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  has  placed  these  quarries  under  the  classi- 
fication of  brick. 

These  quarries  are  known  in  literature  as  ''  kitchen  "  quarries  and 
are  almost  universally  used  to  pave  floors  of  kitchens  and  living 
rooms  in  the  humblest  cottages.  In  the  place  of  their  origin  they 
are  about  the  cheapest  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  can  be  put 
upon  a  floor.  As  I  stated  l)ef ore,  they  are  made  of  unglazed  brick 
clay.  Their  use  for  these  purposes  secures  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
conditions  better  than  any  other  kind  of  j)aving.  By  their  rich  red 
color  they  give  a  very  cheerful  air  to  the  rooms  in.  which  they  are 
used. 

There  are,  however,  several  reasons  why  they  are  greatly  increased 
in  cost  when  shipped  abroad.  Whereas  quarries  for  use  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin  are  placed  in  open  railway  trucks  without  any  kind  of 
packing  except  a  little  hay  or  heather  or  straw,  it  is  necessary,  to 
convey  quarries  safely  across  the  ocean,  to  pack  them  tightly  in  crates:. 
Crate  stuff  and  packing  costs  at  least  41  per  cent  of  tlie  selling  price 
of  the  goods  before  they  arrive  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

However,  as  quarries  are  made  like  bricks,  with  undressed  clay,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  them  very  thick  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary 
strength.  On  an  average  they  are  made  double  the  thickness  of  tiles. 
They  are  thus  double  the  weight  of  tiles  for  a  given  superficial  area. 
The  cost  of  convevance  from  the  works  to  New  York  amounts  to  58 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  at  the  works. 

A  total  of  99  per  cent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  quarries,  therefore, 
is  added  to  their  selling  price  by  the  natural  and  unavoidable  condi- 
tions of  the  trade.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the  quarries  laid 
down  in  New  York  is  by  this  means  and  by  other  incidental  expenses 
of  shipment  more  than  doubled  when  they  arrive  in  this  country. 

As  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  crates  when  emptied,  it  is  impossible 
to  reduce  these  heavy  expenses. 

We  ask  that  the  crates  be  made  free  of  duty,  because  they  are 
utterly  worthless  and  useless  after  the  quarries  are  taken  from  the 
crates.  You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  that  formerly  packing  and 
crates  were  free — I  do  not  mean  especially  as  applied  to  quarries,  but 
all  other  things— until  foreign  makers  began  sending  ornamental 
crates  to  this  country.  Then  crates  were  assessed  as  dutiable.  As 
these  crates,  however,  are  absolutely  useless  and  of  no  value  after  the 

auarries  are  taken  from  them,  we  ask  that  the  crates  be  made  free  of 
uty. 
A  duty  of  4  cents  per  square  foot  on  quarries,  which  would  be  a 
little  over  double  their  jwesent  duty,  would  equal  105  per  cent  of 
their  original  selling  price,  and,  together  with  tne  expenses  which  I 
have  mentioned  before,  would  raise  the  cost  of  the  goods  landed  in 
New  York  by  over  200  per  cent.  A  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
as  bricks,  without  adding  the  cost  of  necessary  packages  to  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  quarries,  would  increase  their  original  cost  by  over 
125  per  cent^  and  if  packing  expenses  are  added  to  the  selling  price 
of  the  quarries  for  tariff  purposes  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  cost 
would  be  raised  by  135  per  cent. 

For  these  reasons  we  ask  that  quarries  be  assessed  as  at  present, 
to  wit,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  without  any  duty  on  the  cost  of 
the  packing. 
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Mr.  DALZiiiLL.  Do  you  want  to  import  crates? 

Mr.  Traitel.  We  have  to.  We  can  not  help  ourselves.  Otherwise 
the  quarries  would  smash  to  pieces  coming  over  the  ocean.  Each 
piece,  you  understand,  weighs  aoout  10  pounds. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  the  importations  of  this  article? 

Mr.  TRArrEL.  They  come  packed  in  crates  holding  about  nine,  and 
come  over  here  in  quite  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  During  the  last  year  how^  much  was  imported  of  this 
quarry  ? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  could  not  give  you  that  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  give  it  here.  lii  1907  tiles,  plain,  miglazed, 
one  color,  $17,866;  glazed,  not  exceeding  40  cents  per  square  foot, 
$34,064 ;  glazed,  exceeding  40  cents  per  square  foot,  $6,224. 

Mr.  Traitel.  That  does  not  mention  quarries. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Those  are  not  quarries. 

Mr.  Hill.  Those  are  tiles. 

Mr.  Dalzeijl.  What  is  the  production  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Traitel.  No  tile  maker  makes  quarries  in  this  country,  nor 
does  any  brick  maker  that  we  know  of,  nor  does  any  tile  maker  in  the 
world  make  quarries.  In  this  country  roofing- tile  makers  have  tried 
to  make  them,  but  have  had  practically  no  success.  These  came  in 
classed  under  brick  classifications.  They  must  come  under  Schedule 
B,  87. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  to  keep  them  just  as  they  are  and  get  rid 
of  the  packages  ? 

Mr.  Traitel.  That  is  the  idea,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  con- 
tention in  coming  through  the  ports.  That  is  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court  in  the  case  to  which  I  inferred  just  a  few 
months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  $150,000  of  bricks  imported  of  all  kinds. 
That  would  include  quarries,  fire  bricks,  and  everything? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  doubt  if  the  importation  of  quarries  was  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  statistics  snow  "  brick  other  than  fire  brick, 
nonglazed,  and  brick  other  than  fire  brick,  glazed,"  about  $66,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  desire  to  import  these? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir;  as  we  have  been  importing  them,  under 
the  brick  classification,  without  any  change,  except  as  to  having  the 
crates  come  in  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  vou  want  quarries  especiallv  designated  in 
this? 

Mr.  Traitel.  In  No.  87,  under  brick ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  remarks  now,  Mr. 
Traitel. 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  now  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  paragraph  No.  88,  on  tiles. 

We  request  that  the  duty  on  tiles  be  imposed  about  as  follows : 

Tiles,  plain,  unglazed  and  ceramic  mosaic  of  one  color,  2  cents 
per  square  foot;  ^azed,  encaustic,  vitrified  nonabsorbent,  embossed, 
enameled,  ornamented,  hand  painted,  ^Id  decorated,  and  all  other 
earthenware  tiles  valued  at  not  exceedmg  50  cents  per  square  foot, 
8  cents  per  square  foot;  exceeding  50  cents  per  square  foot,  10  cents 
per  square  foot. 

The  committee  will  observe  that  we  have  omitted  under  this  para- 
graph, paragraph  88,  the  words  "  semivitrified,  flint,  and  spar."    Such 
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general  trade  designations  of  tiles  do  not  exist  in  Europe  or  in  this 
country.  They  were  put  in  the  tariflf  originally  by  manufacturers 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  trade.  They  never  knew  the 
first  thing  about  it  until  it  was  in  there.  We  ask  to  have  those  taken 
out  to  prevent  contention  and  because  they  mean  nothing.  Such 
general  trade  designations,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  do  not  exist,  there 
being  no  tile  manufactured  known  as  spar  tile,  flint  tile,  or  semivitrified 
tile.  Tile  must  be  either  vitrified,  which  means  nonabsorbent,  as 
the  name  implies,  absorbing  no  ink  or  acid,  or  must  be  plain,  un- 
glazed  absorbent.  The  comjnon,  plain,  unglazed  tile  of  England  and 
France  and  Germany  and  this  country  is  generally  absorbent 

A  tariflF  of  8  cents  per  square  foot,  which  has  been  the  tariff  on 
foreign  plain,  unrfazed  tile,  not  vitrified,  of  one  color,  is  a  hardship, 
as  these  tiles  hardly  enter  into  competition  with  our  manufacturers, 
being  selected  as  a  rule  for  their  individuality  of  color  and  dura- 
bility. We  believe  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  square  foot  will  enable 
some  of  them  to  be  used  and  not  prevent  the  use  of  American  tiles. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  say  that  our  merchants,  up  to 
two  years  ago,  notwithstanding  this  tariff,  found  that  these  goods 
were  not  classed  under  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  foot,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  4  cents  a  foot.  At  the  appraiser's  department  there  suddenly 
developed  the  duty  of  8  cents  a  foot,  and  it  went  under  the  classifica- 
tion or  either  spar,  flint,  or  semivitrified. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  flint  in  any  of  these  tiles — ^that  is,  no 
such  part.  Spar  tile  is  unknown,  as  I  have  said  before,  and  semi- 
vitrified does  not  exist.  It  must  be  vitrified,  which  is  nonabsorbent, 
or  else  absorbent.  For  these  reasons  we  wish  these  words  left  out 
entirely,  so  as  to  save  us  constant  friction  and  contention  with  the 
appraiser's  department  in  New  York. 

We  have  also  omitted  from  this  paragraph  88  the  words  "  exceed- 
ing two  square  inches  in  size,"  and  we  have  also  taken  ceramic  mosaic 
from  the  clause,  '"  glazed,  ornamental,  and  so  forth,"  as  we  desire  to 
have  ceramic  mosaic,  which  is  from  one-half  inch  to  1  inch  in  size, 
and  a  very  cheap  product  commonly  used  by  the  masses,  placed  under 
the  head  of  unglazed  tiles,  and  bear  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  square  foot 

I  will  suggest  to  the  committee  our  reason  for  asking  this.  First, 
I  should  like  to  show  you  some  of  these  tiles,  perhaps  already  familiar 
to  you.  They  come  in  square  and  round  shapes,  but  the  shape  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  tariff  was  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Under  this  dealers  paid  from  13  to  15  cents  per  square 
foot  for  the  product,  loose  in  barrels,  delivered  at  the  port  of  Xew 
York,  including  the  duty.  The  present  tariff  is  8  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  has  practically  prevented  the  importation  of  this  ceramic 
for  many  years  past,  as  the  cost  to  the  dealers  is  now  19  cents  per 
square  foot  and  upward.  Immediately  following  the  imposition  of 
the  present  duties  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  charged  20  to  24 
cents  a  square  foot  for  ceramic.  Under  such  prices  some  ceramic  was 
imported.  However,  the  American  manufacturers  soon  found  that 
they  could  not  maintain  this  minimum  price  of  20  cents  per  square 
foot,  and  hence  they  reduced  the  price  to  16  cents  per  square  foot 
Following  this  reduction  the  importation  of  ceramics  ceased.  During 
the  present  year  the  price  of  the  domestic  ceramic  was  reduced  to  a 
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ininimuin  of  12  cents  per  square  foot  for  first  qualities  and  8  cent» 
]>er  square  foot  for  second  quality. 

It  is  manifest  that  goods  which  can  be  sold  at  12  cents  per  square 
foot  do  not  need  a  protection  of  8  cents  per  square  foot.  Two  cents 
per  square  foot,  in  addition  to  the  natural  protection  of  freight  and 
packages,  will  be  ample  protection  and  would  enable  dealers  to  import 
some  ceramic. 

I  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  this  ceramic^ 
that  where  white  is  used  it  is  practically  an  impossibility  to  import  it, 
because  it  is  not  made  on  the  other  side.  They  have  never  made  white 
ceramic,  but  they  do  make  colors  which  are  exceptional  in  their  beauty 
and  interest,  and  architects  prefer  those  colors;  and  all  our  producing 
of  American  colors  has  no  effect  on  them.  They  still  insist  on  those 
imported  colors,  and  owing  to  the  intense  competition  in  this  country, 
they  are  not  willing  to  pay  any  more  for  it.  So  the  dealers  or  mer- 
chants, as  we  are — and  I  am  one  of  them  and  know  from  experience — 
are  up  against  it. 

If  the  duty  of  2  cents  per  square  foot  were  applied^  it  would  not 
injure  the  American  manufacturer,  as  the  delay  in  miporting,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  carrying  stock,  interest  on  invested  capital^ 
and  90  forth,  would  make  the  cost  of  the  imported  ceramic  at  least 
25  per  cent  higher  than  the  present  price  of  domestic  product. 

The  committee  will  also  observe  that  we  have  increased  the  value 
of  the  tiles  on  which  an  excess  duty  is  charged,  the  increase  being 
from  40  to  50  cents  per  square  foot.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  the  various  parts,  such  as  bases  and  caps  used  m  connection 
with  glazed  wall  tile,  under  the  same  rate  as  the  plain  glazed  wall 
tile.  I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this,  if  you  do  not  object.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  sample  of  what  we  will  call  plain  glazed  wall  tUe. 
Wherever  wainscoting  is  desired,  whether  in  the  hallway,  bath  room, 
or  elsewhere,  most  architects  call  for  what  is  known  as  a  base.  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand  what  is  called  a  sanitary  base,  because  it  is  curved. 
These  architects  also  call  for  a  finishing  item  called  a  cap.  This 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  is  intended  for  hospital  use.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  place  these  parts  under  a 
separate  duty,  when  the  whole  thing  is  intended  to  be  used  together. 
We  think,  in  asking  this  slight  change,  it  will  do  much  to  rectify 
this  apparent  oversight  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and  prevent  confu- 
sion and  contention  m  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  curved  form  require  a  higher  duty? 

Mr.  Traitel.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  to  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Traitel.  It  costs  more  to  manufacture ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  more  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  think  in  imported  goods  it  costs  about  20  or  21  per 
cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  plain  article? 

Mr.  Traitel.  On  plain  glazed  tile,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  it  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Traitel.  All  goods  over  40  cents,  10  cents  a  square  foot,  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    That  is  the  change  desired. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  are  made  in  more  ornamental 
shapes — ^the  caps,  for  instance? 
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Mr.  Traitel.  Yes;  costing  no  more  than  any  other  part,  whether 
plain  or  ornamental.  They  make  the  ornamental  with  a  die,  and  the 
ruling  prices  are  no  more  for  the  ornamental  parts  than  for  the  plain. 

We  have  also  omitted  in  this  connection  the  25  per  cent  ad  valor^n 
on  tiles  valued  at  over  50  cents  per  square  foot,  now  40  cents  per 
square  foot,  and  have  left  the  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  square  foot, 
wnich  we  believe  is  ample  protection. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  changes  and  revisions  asked  for  by  us  will 
incirease  the  use  of  tiles,  thereby  giving  employment  to  many  ad- 
ditional mechanics  and  workmen  setting  tiles  in  buildings,  and  that 
the  changes  or  simplifications  of  the  schedules  which  we  have  re- 

3uested  will  aid  in  increasing  the  revenues  and  will  in  no  way  be 
etrimental  to  the  American  product. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  in  fiiis  connection  that  the  Tile,  Grate,  and 
Mantel  Association,*^  of  New  York  City,  represents  90  per  cent  in 
volume  of  the  business  of  setting  tiles  in  buildings  in  Greater  New 
York,  and  they  also  do  work  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  per  cent  would  this  increase  the  cost  of  tiling? 

Mr.  Traftel.  Increase  it? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Traitel.  We  are  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  those 
particular  styles  called  bases  and  caps,  but  we  do  not  a^  for  any 
change  on  the  plain  glazed  tile. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  misunderstood  you,  apparently. 

Mr.  Traitel.  We  do  ask  for  a  reduction  of  <iuty  on  floor  tile. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  ask  to  put  crates  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  what  was  that  crating? 

Mr.  Traitel.  That  is  on  the  first  article,  quarries.  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  difference  that  would  make? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Traitel.  The  crating  cost  41  per  cent  of  the  market  price  of 
the  goods  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  crating  is  41  per  cent? 

Mr.  Traitel.  Yes,  sir.  That  should  make  a  most  decided  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer.  As  to  the  consumer,  I 
would  like  to  say  this,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  that  I  believe  this  is  the 
first  time  and  the  only  time  that  the  consumer  of  the  United  States 
has  spoken  with  the  dealers  who  supply  the  consumer  direct.  We 
are  not  only  representing  the  merchants,  but  we  are  representing  the 
consumer,  inasmuch  as  we  purchase  the  tile  for  the  nouses  of  the 
consumer  and  we  give  the  consumer  in  our  business  every  benefit, 
wherever  there  is  a  reduction  in  cost,  so  much  so  that  the  manufact- 
urers of  the  United  States  have  denominated  the  dealers  of  the 
United  States  as  a  lot  of  fools  for  giving  the  consumers  everything. 
It  may  be  competition,  but  we  are  doing  it,  because  we  come  closer 
to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Traitel? 

Mr.  Traitel.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  like  to  suggest,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  the  tile  we  set  is  American  tile.  It  will  continue 
to  be  American  tile.  We  favor  American  tile,  but  this  helps  with 
us  the  sale  of  American  tile.  It  is  a  very  small  feature,  perhaps,  of 
the  customs  returns  of  the  country,  but  we  believe  it  will  increase  the 
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customs  returns.    If  we  import  more  of  that  tile,  I  believe  it  will  have 
that  efPect. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  L.  SHEPHERB,  OF  ROCKPORT,  ME. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  lime,  under 
paragraph  90.    We  will  hoar  from  you  now,  Mr.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  representing  the  lime  manufacturers  of  Maine.  We  ask 
that  the  duty  remain  as  it  is  now  for  this  reason :  Several  years  ago 
we  had  a  large  percentage  of  the  Dominion  market — that  is.  we 
shipped  large  quantities  of  lime  there  up  to  about  1880.  In  1880 
they  began  to  improve  quarries  and  build  modem  kilns — and  by  the 
way,  at  that  time  there  was  a  specific  duty  on  lime  of  10  per  cent, 
but  no  duty  on  lime  shipped  to  the  provinces — ^that  is,  they  imposed 
no  duty. 

After  they  developed  their  work  down  there,  they  immediately 

i)laced  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  which  threw  us  out  of  that  market  abso- 
utely.  They  increased  their  capacity  so  that  in  about  1883,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  they  imported  into  this  country  about 
5,000  barrels  of  lime.  From  that  time  up  to  about  1889  thev  increased 
to  310,000  baiTcls. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  how  much  lime  they  could  sell  in  this 
country  and  displace  our  lime,  but  a  question  of  how  much  they 
could  produce  and  get  onto  the  market,  because  it  was  good  lime  and 
found  a  ready  sale. 

When  the  McKinley  bill  was  pending  we  asked  for  a  duty  of  8 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.    The  duty  was  fixed  in  the  bill  at  6  cents 

Er  hundred  pounds,  which  was  equivalent  to  about  13i  cents  per 
rrel  as  we  put  it  up  in  those  days.  A  barrel  then  usually  w^eigned 
about  225  pounds.  At  the  present  time  it  is  200  pounds,  so  the  duty 
actually  to-day  would  be  less.  Wlien  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending 
the  lime  was  i^laced  on  the  free  list  in  the  House,  but  changed  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  after  thoroughly  investigating  the  matter 
and  going  into  it  quite  in  detail  to  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  mak- 
ing the  present  duty  at  that  time  10  cents  a  barrel.  When  the 
Dmgley  bill  was  being  prepared  we  discussed  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  concluded  inasmuch  as  they  were  gradually  decreasing  their  im- 
ports, and  we  were  getting  our  marketsoack  to  quite  a  marked  degree, 
we  would  not  ask  tor  any  change  at  that  time.  For  that  reason  we 
are  asking  no  change  at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  under  the  present  rate  Canadian  people  are  supplying  the  north- 
em  part  of  our  State.  In  fact,  they  are  supplying  the  whole  of 
Aroostook  County  and  a  large  portion  of  Penobscot  County. 

The  conditions  remain  to-day  and  all  the  reasons  exist  to-day  that 
existed  then  why  the  duty  should  remain  as  fixed  in  the  Wilson  bill 
and  in  the  McKinley  bill. 

With  reference  to  the  duty  on  lime,  I  repeat  the  situation  remains  to- 
day practically  as  it  was  in  1894,  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending,  ex- 
cept that  in  1900  the  Rockland-RockportLime  Company  was  organized 
and  acquired  the  property  of  several  of  the  leaning  manufacturers 
that  owned  and  operated  at  that  time  some  80  kilns.  Other  man- 
ufacturers in  Knox  County  own  46  kilns — but  I  do  not  care  to  burden 
the  committee  with  a  list  of  their  names  at  this  time — a  large  proper- 
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tion  of  whidx  have  been  in  operation  during  the  past  two  years.  I 
simply  make  that  statement  to  show  the  mfference  existing.  The 
competitors  or  outsiders  have  96  kilns,  and  we  have  80,  or  less  than 
halt 

In  the  past  nine  years  the  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Company  have 
produced  lime  as  follows :  In  1900  the  output  was  1,095,936,  and  we 
had  a  capacity  of  2,948,400,  or  nearly  3,000,000. 

In  1901  our  output  was  1,395,920;  in  1902  the  output  was  1,312,834; 
in  1903  the  output  was  1,636,573;  in  1904  the  output  was  1,418,311; 
in  1905  the  output  was  1,663,416;  in  1906  the  output  was  1,673,613; 
aiid  in  1907  the  output  was  1,148,949,  having  had  during  all  that 
time  practically  the  same  producing  capacity,  showing  we  are  not 
producing  half  of  our  capacity.  The  other  parties  produced  in  about 
the  same  proportion  we  did.  The  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Com- 
pany, by  exercising  the  utmost  economv,  has  barely  been  able  to  take 
care  of  the  interest  on  its  bonded  indebtedness  of  $2,000,000.  It  has 
paid  no  dividend  on  its  preferred  or  common  stock  in  the  past  five 
years. 

We  most  respectfully  refer  the  committee  to  the  statement  of  the 
Carson  Lime  Company,  of  Riverton,  Va. :  the  Moore  Lime  Company, 
of  Richmond,  Va. ;  the  joint  statement  oi  the  Moore  Lime  Company, 
of  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  the  Carson  Lime  Company,  of  Riverton,  Va.; 
and  the  affidavit  of  HoUis  M.  Kirkpatrick  and  Kichard  Rankin,  of 
Rockland,  Me.,  all  of  which  were  presented  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  session  during  the  winter  of  1894.  We  also  refer  the  com- 
mittee to  the  affidavit  of  S.  E.  &  H.  L.  Shepherd  Co.,  of  Rodqwrt, 
Me.,  and  the  statement  of  the  Knox  County  lime  manufacturers, 
addressed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  to  the  files  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  1898,  and  we  especially  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  McKinley  bill  placed  a  specific  duty  on 
lime  of  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  that  the  Wilson  bill  reduced 
the  rate  to  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  was  continued  in  the 
Din^ley  bill.  t 

A\e  see  no  reason  why  the  rate  should  be  decreased  at  the  present 
time,  especially  so  from  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  lime  manufac- 
turers are  supplying  practically  all  the  lime  there  is  used  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Should  the  duty  be  decreased  in  any 
particular  it  would  not  only  be  injurious,  but  ruinous  to  all  New 
England  producers,  as  it  would  enable  foreign  lime  to  be  imported 
into  this  country  at  a  price  which  would  make  it  practically  impossi- 
ble for  the  New  Encrland  manufactui^ers  to  continue  the  business 
successfully. 

At  the  present  tiiiio  wo  are  advised  that  the  wages  paid  in  Canada 
for  ordinary  labor  are  $1  per  day,  kiln  men  $1.50  per  day,  and  quarry 
men  $1.35  to  $1.40  per  day;  while  the  wages  paid  m  Knox  County  for 
ordinary  labor  are  $1.75  per  day;  kiln  men  $1.87^  per  day;  coal  dis- 
chargers $3  per  day:  stevedoring  $2.50  per  day;  kiln  foremen  $2.50 
per  day:  quarry  foremen  $2.50  per  day;  drill'men,  laborers,  $2  per 
day,  and  engineer  $2.25  per  day,  which  would  make  the  average  cost 
of  labor  in  Canada  $1.30  per  day,  while  the  average  price  paid  in 
Knox  County,  Me.,  is  $2.30.  We  think  therefore  that  we  are  justified 
in  asking  that  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  lime  at 
the  present  time. 
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I  may  suggest  that,  together  with  Mr.  Perry,  I  appear  in  the  inter- 
est of  and  represent  the  lime  manufacturers  in  Kjiox  County  and 
other  manufacturers  from  other  sections  who  were  to  have  been  here 
but  who  did  not  get  notice  in  time  for  them  to  make  the  trip.  They 
will  appear  later  if  there  are  any  matters  the  committee  desires  to 
bring  out  further.  I  wish  to  file  with  the  committee  some  statements 
here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  bundle  of  papers  you  are  handing  to 
the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Those  are  statistics  covering  the  various  affidavits, 
which  I  thought  probably  you  might  wish  to  Took  over,  to  verify  the 
statements  I  nave  made.  If  you  do,  all  right ;  but,  if  not,  it  is  not 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  like  a  pretty  large  volume. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  it.  We  have  tried  to 
give  the  story  complete. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  to  reprint  all  of  the  government 
statistics. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  have  given  you  a  general  outline  of  these  state- 
ments and  mentioned  the  parties  that  made  them,  and  there  is  quite 
a  good  deal  of  it,  it  is  true ;  perhaps  imnecessary  to  file. 

Mr.  OiARK.  Why  do  you  not  take  it  and  sort  it  out? 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  affidavits  sustaining  what  you 
have  said. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  If  you  wish  it  in  different  form  we  will  endeavor 
to  comply  with  your  request. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  market? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  supply  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Norfolk — 
not  very  much  in  NorfolK — principally  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  limekiln  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Rockport,  Me.,  Rockland,  Me.,  and  Thomaston,  Me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  on  navigable  water^ 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  kiln  close  to  the  water? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CiJ^^RK.  Do  you  have  any  hauling  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  ITcs,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  get  it  on  board  vessels? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  truck  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  put  it  in  a  chute  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  are  various  kinds  of  chutes,  some  of  which 
we  do  not  care  to  get  into.    We  do  not  want  to  put  the  lime  in  a  chute. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  the  cheapest  kind  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  It  is  very  rapid,  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  of  one  limekiln  in  Missouri  which  is  quite 
close  to  a  railroad  track,  and  it  chutes  all  the  lime  down  through 
that  chute  at  a  cost  of  less  than  5  cents. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  good  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  fix  yours  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  will  investigate  that;  thank  you  for  the  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  this  tariff  on  lime  is,  you  are  asking 
to  retain  it  simply  because  you  have  it? 
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Mr.  Shepherd.  Not  at  all;  simply  because  we  absolutely  lost  the 
market,  or  were  losing  it,  on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  statistics  will  show  they  are  shipping  over  200,000  barrels  into 
this  country  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  pretty  much  all  limestone  in  Maine?     Is 
there  not  plenty  of  limestone  there? 
.  Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir;  plenty. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  you  want  this  is  because  some  Canadians 
ship  a  little  over  into  Aroostook  County? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Not  at  all ;  we  want  it  for  protection,  because  we 
believe  we  are  entitled  to  it.    We  can  not  carry  on  business  without  it 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  them  walking  on  a  crutch  and  you  want  to 
keep  on?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  conmiittee  at  this 
time. 

The  Chahiman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Perry. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  OEIN  P.  PEEEY,  OP  NEW  YOEK  CITY. 

Mr.  Perry.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  is  not  much  I  can 
add  to  what  Mr.  Shepherd  has  said.  I  am  general  mannger  of  the 
Rockland  and  Rockport  Lime  Company.  I  have  been  holding  that 
position  for  a  year  or  more  past.  1  happen  to  be  president  of  the 
Eastern  Lime  Association,  which  takes  in  all  the  kilns  from  Virginia 
to  Maine,  and  the  conditions  in  the  lime  business  have  been  very 
poor — that  is,  we  have  made  no  money.  About  all  we  can  ask  for  is 
to  give  us  a  little  chance.  Times  are  brightening  up,  and  we  think, 
with  that  duty  remaining  as  it  is,  we  can  go  ahead  and  hold  our  own. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  did  you  think  you  needed  8  cents  in  1897  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  was  before  my  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  gentlemen  who  thought  so  were  mistaken,  were 
they  not?  , 

Mr.  Perry.  We  could  use  it  very  handily  now^,  but  5  cents  wiU  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course.  I  could  use  the  United  States  Treasury 
very  Ijandily  if  I  could  get  hold  of  it.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Perry.  Five  cents  is  all  right  with  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  if  we  give  you  3  cents  you  could  get 
along  pretty  well — now,  just  between  us? 

Mr.  Perry.  So  far  as  our  own  company  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  really  believe  with  the  other  gentlemen  that  8 
cents  was  as  little  as  you  could  have  gotten  along  with  in  1897? 

Mr.  Perry.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  committee  reduced  it  to  5  cents? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  reduced  us  to  6  cents,  and  then  to  5  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  AVhy  not  go  on  down  a  little  further  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  bad  time  to  change  it  now. 
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Mr.  Grioos.  a  good  tinfe  to  change  it,  you  mean.  You  sell  more 
lime  and  build  more  houses,  if  it  is  cheaper.  If  I  could  buy  lime 
cheaper,  I  would  build  a  house  myself. 

Mr.  Perry.  We  need  the  help  just  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lime  business? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  began  in  1880. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  begin  in  1880  yourself,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  what  we  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Fifty  years  old. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  were  about  35.     [Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  Pbrry.  Thank  you,  sir;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  have  you  invested  in  that  business! 

Mr.  PsBRY.  We  did  have  quite  a  lot  We  sold  out  in  1900  to  this 
Bockland  and  Rockport  Lime  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  WTiat  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  the  same  factory  now  that  you  had  then,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir ;  we  sold  it  to  this  company  I  represent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  do  not  care  to  state  that. 
^  r.  Obicmss.  Yoa  do  not  want  to  say  how  much  ^^  very  little  money  " 
is  to  you? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  would  rather  not  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividends  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Perry*  None. 

Mr.  Clark.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Pehby.  This  Rockland  and  Rockport  Lime  Company  has  not 
paid  any  dividends  since  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  they  have  not  made  any  money  in  six  years? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  but  ^ey  have  put  it  out  in  inaprovements. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  improvements  have  you  paid  for? 

Mr.  Perry.  Quite.extensive  improvements. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  now,  in  comparison  with  the  capital 
stock? 

Mr-  Griggs.  He  would  rather  not  say. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  would  say  if  I  could,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can.  • 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  bonded  indebtedness  is  $2,000,000,  and  there  is 
$1,000,000  of  preferred  stock  and  $1,000,000  of  common  stock. 

Mr.  Clark.  $4,000,000  altogether? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  was  the  way  vou  fixed  it :  When  you  organized 
that  companjr  you  issued  the  preferred  stock  up  to  the  full  value  of 
the  whole  thing,  and  then  when  a  man  took  a  share  of  preferred 
stock  you  gave  him  a  share  of  common  stock  to  go  with  it? 

Mr,  Perry.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  did  not  take  us  in  on  the 
Ftock.    They  organized  without  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  how  much  profit  you  had  made? 
How  mudi  profit  did  you  make  in  a  year?  That  is  what  the  commit- 
tee wants  to  know. 
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Mr.  Perry.  The  Rockland  and  Rockpofrt  lime  Company? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perry.  Well,  last  year,  $48,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  what? 

Mr-  Perry.  Everything  above  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  the  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  on  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  after  paying  interest  on 
the  bonds.  That  did  not  take  care  of  any  common  or  preferred  stock, 
but  it  was  a  bad  year  last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty-eight  thousand  dollars  is  about  2  per  cent  <hi 
$2,000,000.  Do  you  undertake  to  tell  this  committee  you  only  made  2 
per  cent?» 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  what  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  making  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Perry.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  made  $90,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  after  counting  out  interest,  salaries  and 
wages,  and  material  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Perry.  Everything  up  to  the  preferred  and  common  stock* 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  came  down  here  because  everybody  else  was 
coming? 

Mr.  Perry.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  kilns  do  you  have  in  that  property? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  Rockland  and  Bockport  Lime  Company  has  80. 
There  are  about  48  outside. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  they  have  when  they  consolidated! 

Mr.  Perry.  About  the  same  number. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  In  1900. 

The  Chairman.  ^Tiat  were  they  making  on  it  a  year  before  they 
consolidated  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  Making  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  making  nothing? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  did  they  have? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  were  making  nothing — ^just  before  they  organ- 
ized the  price  of  lime  was  away  down. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  did  they  have  before  they  reor- 
ganized ? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  did  not  reorganize. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  start  this  Rockland  and  Rockport 
Lime  Company? 

Mr.  Perry.  In  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  buy  out  the  other  companies? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  bought  out  the  other  companies;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  other  companies  were  tiiere? 

Mr.  Perry.  Seven  or  eight. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  their  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  were  individual  firms,  except  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  issued  four  millions  of  stock  for  80  lime 
kilns? 
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Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  two  millions  of  bonds  and  two  millions  of 
stock. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  that  to  the  parties  who  owned  the 
original  properties? 

Mr.  Perry.  Not  altogether.  We  bought  property  outside  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  bought  also  a  fleet  of  barges. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  give  to  the  old  firms? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  give  for  property  you  bought 
outside? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  the  properties  in  Bockland  and  Rockport  and 
Thomaston  cost  them  about  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much? 

Mr.  Perry.  Two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  cash? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  bonus  was  there  in  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  Nothing. 

The, Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  an  old  lime  kihi 
is  worth.  We  have  some  for  sale  in  my  locality.  Do  you  know  why 
it  is  no  other  locality  in  the  United  States  came  here  to  ask  for  k 
tariff  on  lime  except  these  people  from  Maine? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  think  we  are  interested  a  little  more  than  most  any- 
body else,  because  they  are  our  next-door  neighbors,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Brunswick  and  Canada  both. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  down  into  the  Boston  market? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  they  get  down  into  the  Boston  market,  and  get 
into  the  New  York  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  do  get  into  the  New  York  market? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  great  many  limekilns  nearer  New 
York  than  you  are? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes ;  but  no  lime  quite  so  good  as  ours. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  New  Brunswick  lime  as  good? 

Mr.  Perry.  Practically. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  not  say  that;  that  might  not  be  true. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  There  are  people  who  live  and  die  who  never 
heard  of  Rockland  lime. 

Mr.  Perry.  Not  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  The  best  lime  is  found  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  where  we  sell  it.    That  is  our  best  market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  they  paid  $2,000,000  for  those  limekilns? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  quarries.  We  have  the  finest  quarries 
in  the  world  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  quarry  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  mean  the  lime  quarrie$. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course,  I  meant  to  include  all  that  with  the  lime- 
kilns.   Were  those  all  worth  $2,000,000  in  cash? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  are  trying  to  work  it  out  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  have  not  been  able  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Perry.  No  ;  but  I  say  we  are  going  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  not  worth  that  when  you  got  it  together? 
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Mr.  Perry.  I  think  it  was.    I  think  it  was  then  and  I  think  it  is 
now. 
:  Mr.  Griggs.  But  nobody  paid  any  cash  for  it? 

i"  Mr.  Perry.  Every  dollar  of  that  preferred  stock  and  common  sfccxi 

j  was  sold  at  par.    I  have  five  thousand  of  common  and  five  thousand  of 

preferred. 
,  Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  pay  cash  for  it? 

I  Mr.  Perry.  I  did. 

I  Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  $10,000  of  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Perry.  No  ;  no  bonds.  I  paid  par  for  the  common  and  par  for 
the  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  the  price  of  lime  was  very  low  just  before 
I  the  corporation  was  organized? 

I  Mr.  Perry.  It  happened  to  be  that  year. 

I  Mr.  Randell.  And  it  got  up  very  high  just  directly  afterwards! 

Mr.  Perry.  It  went  up  some;  yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  it  was  very  low  before  that^  and  got  higher 
afterwards.    How  low  was  it  before,  and  how  high  did  it  go! 

Mr.  Perry.  In  1900  the  price  of  lime  in  the  New  York  market 

Mr.  Randell.  I  mean  just  before  this  corporation  was  organized. 

Mr.  Perry.  A  very  low  price — ^as  low  as  60  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  did  it  go  to  after  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  From  70  cents,  I  beSeve,  to  80. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  went  up  about  33  J  per  cent  directly  after  you 
organized  this  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Not  directly  after ;  from  that  up  till  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  still  high — ^at  high-water  mark? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir ;  80  cents. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  If  the  committee  please,  I  would  like  to  say  ooe 
word :  I  was  one  of  the  original  parties — one  of  the  original  three— 
who  acquired  the  propjerty  of  the  Rockland  Lime  Manufacturers.  I 
want  to  say  that  we  paid  spot  cash  for  every  piece  of  property  that  we 
bought.  There  was  no  man  who  got  a  single  block  of  that  stock,  com- 
mon or  perferred,  or  one  of  the  bonds,  who  did  not  pay  for  it  in  actual 
cash. 

Mr.  Clark.  Had  vou  been  in  the  lime  business  before? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir;  since  1868. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  put  in  your  property  at  that  time  as  so  much 
cash,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  sold  my  property  for  cash ;  I  had  giv^i  an  option 
to  other  parties  at  $25,000  more  than  I  sold  it  to  this  company  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  sold  this  property  to  yourself,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  was  interest^  in  the  company  witn  other  people. 
We  paid  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Perry,  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion 
than  that,  and  he  will  say  so,  and  we  paid  him  cash,  and  he  will  say 
the  actual  property  we  turned  over  was  worth  more  than  the  prop- 
erty he  turned  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  this  the  way  you  did  it:  You  determined  vou 
would  have  a  corporation ;  then  you  went  to  work  and  agreed  wliat 
your  property  was  worth  in  proportion  to  each  piece  of  property, 
and  then  marked  it  up  so  as  to  make  this  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No ;  I  will  tell  you  how  we  did  it.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  about  the  various  properties.  Parties  had  tried  to  work 
that  out  for  four  vears,  consecutively.    Thev  had  not  succeeded  in 
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getting  the  prices  at  which  ,they  could  finance  it.  We  then  decided 
that  on  a  certain  basis,  by  paying  spot  cash,  we  could  buy  this  prop- 
erty which  was  owned  by  individuals.  The  quarries  were  the  essen- 
tial thing.  We  talk  about  the  kilns,  because  that  is  the  producing 
capacity,  but  unless  you  have  the  quarries  you  can  not  make  lime. 
Some  of  those  quarries  we  bought  of  outside  parties,  one  in  particu- 
lar, for  whichi  we  paid  $165,000,  and  it  was  not  very  large.  We 
acquired  a  railroad  down  there.  We  paid  75  per  cent  for  the  stock* 
and  paid  cash,  and  assumed  the  bonded  indebtedness.  That  railroad 
is  14  miles  long. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  no  new  kilns  up  there? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  have  been  no  new  kilns  discovered  there  in 
my  day.  The  best  one  we  have  was  opened  in  1817,  according  to 
history. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  all  happens  to  be  on  account  of  geographical  lo- 
cation, does  it  not?  There  is  not  a  square  mile  in  Maine  that  is  nw 
rock,  is  there? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  largely  the  truth? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  It  is  rock,  yes,  but  certain  kinds  of  rock.  We  are 
talking  about  commercial  limestone. 

Mr.  Clark.  Limestone  rock? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  There  is  limestone,  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  quality  of  limestone. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  how  much  is  this  thing  capitalized  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Two  million  dollars,  and  it  w-as  all  paid  in  in  cash, 
all  that  was  issued.    There  has  been  about  $1,700,000  issued. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  dividends  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  not  made  a  single  dividend  except  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  do  with  the  money  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  not  made  2  per  cent  on  our  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  count  it  as  making  anything  when  you  go 
and  buy  a  new  quarry  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  not  bought  a  new  one  since  we  bought 
Mr.  Perry's. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  say  you  have  not  made  any  money  in  the  lime 
business  since  you  organized  this  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  losing?  You  have  been  running  at  a 
loss? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  made  sufficient  money  to  pay  our  coupons, 
and  we  have  made  some  improvements.  He  told  you  we  mnde  $48,000 
last  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  the  improvements  worth  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  were  obliged  to  put  those  in 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  they  worth  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  problematical. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  put  into  improvements? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  put  into  improvements,  perhaps,  since  the  com- 
pany has  been  organized,  on  an  average  of  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  has  it  been  organized? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Since  1900. 
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Mr.  Clarbp.  That  is  $200,000. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Only  $175,000.  You  understand,  we  paid  no  divi- 
dends on  our  stock,  and  the  stock  has  not  a  market  value  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  all  make  a  living? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  have  other  business,  some  of  us.  I  do  not  make 
my  living  out  of  the  lime  business,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Tell  us  who  owns  those  bonds. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  They  are  owned  by  savings  banks  and  by  trust  cora- 
panies. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  disposed  of  those  bonds,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  A  large  proportion  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  To  buy  this  other  property. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  other  property? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  The  $2,000,000  of  stock  was  not  suflScient  funds  to 
a^uire  this  property.  We  have  seven  barges  that  cost  us  $60,000 
apiece,  and  a  steel  ocean-going  towboat  that  cost  $70,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  only  put  out  $1,700,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  stock;  yes,  sir.  We  only  issued  what  we 
were  obliged  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  addition  to  that,  you  sold  $2,000,000  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  par? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Some  of  them  were  sold  at  95. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  tell  the  purchasers  what  a  poor  piece  of 
property  it  was  when  you  sold  those  bonds? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  piece  of  property. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Going  to  be? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Yes,  sir.  The  conditions  have  been  such  we  have  not 
been  thus  far  as  successful  as  we  had  hoped,  but  by  closest  economy 
and  by  cutting  off  all  corners  it  is  possible  to  cut  off,  we  hope  to  reach 
the  day  when  we  shall  make  a  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  and 
also  on  the  common,  although  I  do  not  look  really  for  the  common 
stock  to  pay  a  dividend  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  ever  expect  to  see  any  better  years  for  business 
than  1905  and  1906  and  1907? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  They  were  very  good  for  certain  lines  of  busine.ss 
but,  unfortunately  for  us,  two  of  those  years  were  extremely  cold,  so 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  market  lime  or  use  it.  Our  bays  and 
harbors  were  practically  all  frozen  over  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  those  years  were  especially  good  for  building 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  Not  particularly  for  us  alone;  not  during  extreme 
weather. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  a  time  when  the  market  did  not  buy  any? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  you  put  the  price  of  lime  up? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  think  you  would  make  money  during  those 
good  years  we  have. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  When  the  Wilson  bill  was  pending  your  people 
gave  us  a  most  thorough  investigation  and  thought  we  were  entitleil 
to  5  cents. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  governed  by  the  Wilson  bill,  as  sure  as  you 
live. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  not  this  organization  of  yours  cut  off  competi- 
tion ?  / 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No,  sir;  there  were  46  kilns  besides  ours. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  many  did  you  buy? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  We  acquired  82.  There  are  probably  150  others 
now.     Different  parties  own  kilns. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  agree  that  after  the  organization  of  that 
company  the  price  went  up  about  33  per  cent? 

Mr.  Shepherd.  No  ;  I  do  not  agree  the  price  went  up. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  Mr.  Perry,  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you, 
in  effect  says  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Shepherd.  He  qualified  it  by  saying  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Grigwjs.  He  said  that  while  you  were  present.  He  is  in  your 
company  now,  is  he  not  ? 

Au*.  Shepherd.  He  is  general  manager.  He  owns  just  a  small 
amount  of  stock,  just  as  he  said.  He  was  not  connected  with  us 
then  at  all.  In  fact,  we  were  in  very  severe  competition.  He  was 
established  in  New  York  and  had  been  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
handling  his  own  products — ^he  and  his  two  brothers  and  their 
father — and  they  had  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  New  York  trade. 
He  was  handling  it  very  successfully,  and  we  felt  if  we  could  acquire 
his  property  and  secure  his  services  to  take  charge  of  the  New  York 
market  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.  He  took  charge  of  the  New 
York  market  for  us  and  made  good,  and  about  a  year  ago  he  was 
made  general  manager  of  the  company. 

Exhibit  A. 

NOVEAIBEB  20,   1908. 

Scale  of  wages  paid  by  Rockland-Rockport  Lime  Company. 

Ordinary  labor per  day__  $1.75 

Klin  labor do 1. 875 

Coal  discharging per  honr..  ..SO 

Barge  stevedoring do .  25 

Kiln  foreman per  day—  2.50 

Quarry  foreman do 2.50 

Quarry  drillman do 2. 00 

Quarry  labor do 2. 00 

Quarry  engineer do 2.  25 


Exhibit  B. 

United  States  Customs  Service, 

Office  of  the  Collector, 
Port  of  HouUon,  Me.,  August  18,  1908. 
H.  Ti.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  Rockport,  Me. 

Sib  :  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  15th  instant  relative  to  the  amount  of 
lime  imported  into  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  .Tune  30,  1908,  I 
will  state  that  our  statistical  returns  show  the  amount  to  be  2,911,240  pounds, 
approximately  13,233  barrels. 

Respectfully,  W.  1'.  Jeni-jj. 

Special  Deputy  Collector. 
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Exhibit  C. 

United  States  Customs  Service, 

Office  of  the  Coli^ctob, 
\  Port  of  Bangor,  Me.,  August  18,  1908. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Shephebd,  Rockland,  Me, 

8ik:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  15th  instant  would  inform  you  that  4,063,7CiO 
lK)unds  of  lime  were  imported  into  this  customs  district  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1908. 

Kespet^tfully,  A.  R.  Day,  CoUeetor. 


Exhibit  D. 
Depabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labob, 

BURE.\r  of   STATfSTICS, 

Washington,  August  U,  190H. 
Collector  of  Customs. 

Belfast,  Me. 
Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  of  the  10th  Instant  you  are  informed  that 
the  imports  of  lime  from  Canada  into  customs  districts  of  Maine  during  the 
fiscal  year  1908  were  7,050,940  pounds;  value,  $18,301.    All  of  this  lime  was 
reported  from  the  customs  districts  of  Aroostook  and  Bangor. 
Very  truly, 

J.  N.  Whitnet, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EDWAED  CAEY,  OP  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me,  as 
this  is  a  new  subject,  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  brief  resume  of  the 
carbon  situation  to-day  from  an  importer's  standpoint  and  that  of 
the  consumers  of  this  country.  It  only  consists  of  four  pages  of 
typewritten  matter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  paragraph  97? 

The  Chairman.  Paragraph  98. 

Mr.  Cary.  This  has  to  do  with  both  paragraphs  97  and  98,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  often  import  articles  of  carbon,  as  well  as  carbon 
for  electric  lighting,  specially  provided  for  in  paragraph  98. 

We  are  importers  of  carbon  sticks  for  electric  lighting.  As  the 
committee  is  no  doubt  aware  there  has  been  considerable  litigation 
in  regard  to  these  articles,  not  only  under  the  present  act,  but  under 
the  act  of  1894.  In  the  former  act  they  were  hrst  assessed  at  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  86,  but  were  held  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  to  be  properly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as 
unenumerated  articles.  One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  court  for  ex- 
cluding them  from  paragraph  86  was  that  they  were  not  susceptible 
of  decoration.  In  the  present  act  a  special  pro\ision  was  put  in  to 
cover  them  at  the  specific  rate  of  90  cents  a  hundred,  and  this  pro- 
vision has  been  held  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  cover 
not  only  the  regular  lengths  (12  inches),  but  also  double  lengths  by 
similitude. 

AVliile  the  notes  on  tariff  hearings  which  you  have  before  you  give 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  this  specific  rate  as  46.79  per  cent,  we 
desire  to  point  out  that  this  is  entirely  misleading,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  on  the  total  number  of  sticks  imported  and  the  total 
value  of  those  sticks,  the  assumption  being  that  thev  are  all  of  the 
same  value.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  carbons  for  electric  lighting  vary 
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greatly  in  price  according  to  their  size  and  the  particular  lamp  for 
which  they  are  designed.  For  instance,  a  carbon  for  electric  light- 
ing to  be  used  in  a  searchlight  is  worth  on  the  other  side  as  high  as 
$23  per  hundred,  on  which  the  duty  would  be  equal  less  than  4  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  while  a  carbon  for  electric  lighting  designed  to  be 
used  in  a  small  arc  lamp  is  worth  on  the  other  side  about  13  cents 
per  hundred,  on  which  uie  duty  would  equal  nearly  700  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  yet  both  of  these  articles  under  the  present  tariff  pay  a  duty 
of  90  cents  per  hundred.  Both  of  these  classes  are  imported  by  us. 
The  largest  quantity  imported  are  those  for  the  inclosed  arc  lamp 
(the  kind  you  have  in  all  the  streets  of  Washington,  and  all  the  stores 
where  they  use  arc  lamps  for  lighting).  The  average  price  for  a 
single  length  carbon  of  this  kind  is  about  60  cents  per  hundred,  on 
which  the  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  about  150  per  cent.  We  our- 
selves import  nine  classes  of  carbons,  all  of  which  pay  90  cents  per 
hundred,  and  we  append  hereto  a  table  showing  relative  quantities 
of  each  class  imported  by  us  during  the  past  j'ear  and  the  ad  valorem 
eq^uivalent  of  the  90  cents  per  hundred  rate.  On  all  of  these  classes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last  (A  and  I),  we  have  been  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  escape  the  prohibitive  rate,  to  import  them  in 
double  lengths,  and  imder  the  head  of  "  Per  cent  ad  valorem  basis  " 
in  the  appended  table  we  therefore  give  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
90  cents  per  hundred  based  on  the  double  length,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  runs  from  41.4  per  cent  to  297.9  per  cent.  Those  are  based  on 
actual  importations.  In  the  last  column  of  this  table  we  have  given 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  these  carbons  if  imported  in  single 
lengths,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  runs  from  102.5  per  cent  to 
744.7  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  on  class  C,  of  which  we  import  the 
greatest  quantities,  is  158.5  per  cent,  while  class  B,  the  next  largest 
m  quantity  imported  by  us,  is  102.5  per  cent.  Our  factory  is  unable 
to  produce  classes  A  and  I  in  double  lengths,  and  we  have  had  to 
import  these  in  single  lengths,  on  which  we  pay  a  duty  equivalent  to 
23  per  cent  and  321.4  per  cent  ad  valorem,  respectively.  Of  these 
two  classes,  A  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  types  in  use,  being  used  for 
flame  arc  lamps  (those  are  the  big  sunbursts  that  you  see  on  the 
streets),  while  class  I  is  one  of  the  lowest-priced  carbons  made  on 
the  Continent,  but  has  not  been  made  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  for  the  single-length 
carbon  is  more  than  double  the  ad  valorem  rate  for  the  double  car- 
bon. This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  carbon  stick  24  inches  long  is 
worth  considerably  more  than  two  carbon  sticks  of  12  inches  in  length, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  manufacture  the  longer  lengths 
without  warping  and  breakage. 

The  total  number  of  carbons,  as  noted  in  the  table,  is  707,335.  All 
but  25,000  of  these,  however,  were  double  lengths,  so  that  the  number 
stated  represents  a  total  of  single-length  carbons  of  1,389,070. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  a  period  of 
two  years  ago  many  more  of  the  expensive  carbons  were,  propor- 
tionately, imported  in  single  lengths  than  are  imported  to-day.  This 
is  another  reason  showing  that  the  estimated  percentage  of  4G.79  per 
cent  is  misleading,  since  these  expensive  carbons  reduced  the  average 
ad  valorem  rate. 
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It  is  obvious,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  statement  and  the  ap- 
pended table  that  the  specific  rate  of  90  cents  a  hundred  is  absolutely 
prohibitory  unless  we  resort  to  the  practice  of  having  the  sticks  made 
m  double  lengths,  and  that  even  then  the  rate  on  those  of  which  we 
import  most  (class  C),  being  equivalent  to  63.4  per  cent,  represents 
a  much  higher  duty  than  was  intended  to  be  placed  upon  these  arti- 
cles in  view  of  the  35  per  cent  rate  in  paragraph  97  on  other  articles 
of  carbon.  It  is  further  apparent  that  any  provision  fixing  a  specific 
rate  based  on  number  of  pieces  which  will  take  in  all  classes  of  car- 
bons for  electric  lighting  is  wholly  inequitable,  and  we  therefore 
respectfully  suggest  that  m  the  proposed  tariff  either  an  ad  valorem 
rate  be  fixed  or  a  specific  rate  based  on  some  other  factor  than  num- 
bers of  pieces.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  proposed  change  of  paragraph  97  to  cover  articles  whether 
deemed  susceptible  of  decoration  or  not,  carbons  for  electric  lighting 
would  be  provided  for  under  the  provision  for  "  articles  of  carbon, 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  good  reason  why  these  carbons  should  not 
pay  the  same  duty  as  other  articles  of  carbon.  Such  articles  at  pres- 
ent pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent,  and  we  reauest  that  what- 
ever duty  may  be  put  upon  such  goods  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  may 
be  applied  to  carbons  for  electnc  lighting.  In  view  of  the  under- 
standing that  reduction  is  to  be  made  m  the  rates  of  the  present  tariff 
act,  we  ask  that  the  goods  be  not  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  more  than 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  a  specific  rate  be  desired,  we  suggest  that  a  very  equitable  rate 
can  be  made  based  on  the  weight,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  manufacture  is  principally  mechanical  and  the  cost  of  proauction 
is  therefore  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  material  in 
the  article.  In  fact,  the  cost  is  so  regulated  abroad.  Upon  the 
standard  carbons  which  are  principally  in  use  in  this  country  a  spe- 
cific rate  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  25 
per  cent,  and  on  the  more  expensive  carbons  and  the  cheaper  carbons 
this  rate  adjusts  itself  equitably  to  the  Government,  importer,  and 
the  consumer.  Those  are  the  ones  that  are  used  in  all  your  street 
lamps  all  over  the  country  and  in  all  your  large  stores  for  indoor 
lighting,  the  carbons  having  a  specific  rate  of  IJ  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  worth  6  cents  a  pound,  or  is  it  worth  7^  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  be  about  5  cents  a  pound;  and  on  the  more 
expensive  carbons  and  the  cheaper  carbons  this  rate  adjusts  itself 
equitably  to  the  Government  and  to  the  consumer. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  all  carbons  abroad  is  based  on  the  cubic 
mass.  The  lamps  of  a  country  control  the  type  of  carbons — ^the 
lamps  that  are  m  use.  Those  that  we  use  for  general  purposes  of 
illumination  require  uniform  carbons.  They  are  the  ones  that,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  are  made  more  than  the  others;  and  a 
duty  based  upon  the  weight,  upon  a  certain  specific  basis  or  an  ad 
valorem  basis,  or  a  specific  rate  giving  a  definite  ad  valorem  basis  on 
a  carbon  that  may  constitute  85  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of 
the  country — those  that  are  more  expensive  one  way  and  those  that 
are  cheaper  the  other — adjusts  itself  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture.  The  absolute  table — I  have  given  the  limits  of 
it — is  attached  here,  but  I  do  not  think  it  woula  be  of  any  special 
interest  to  be  read. 
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(The  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Gary  is  as  follows:) 
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707,33.'>  as  imported  equals  1,380,670  in  normal  lengths  for  use  In  are  lamps. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Gary,  how  much  of  the  volume  of  these  elec- 
tric-light carbons  is  consumed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gary.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  hundred  million  pieces? 

Mr.  Gary.  Two  hundred  million  pieces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  the  importation  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  10  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  is 
importations? 

Mr.  Garj.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  these  carbons  manufactured  by  hand  or  by 
machinery? 

Mr.  Gary.  Practically  entirely  mechanically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  labor  cost  enter  much  into  the  cost  of  the 
carbon? 

Mr.  Gary.  From  my  knowledge  of  carbon  work,  I  should  say  to  the 
extent  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent — nearer  15  than  20 — ^but  20  would  be 
the  maximum,  including  all  handling. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  the  labor  cost;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  import  these  in 
freight  rates?  What  is  the  freight  that  it  costs  you  to  carry  them 
across  the  ocean  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  from  the  factory  in  France  or  in  Germany, 
depending  on  whether  they  come  in  carloads  or  less  than  carloads, 
would  average  from  45  to  55  cents  for  actual  transportation,  land 
haul  and  ocean  freight. 

Mr.'  Underwood.  Forty-five  to  55  cents  per  hundred  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Per  hundred  pounds;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  to  pay  that  in  addition  to  the  duty 
before  they  come  in  competition  with  tlie  home  product? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  the  duty  and  the  freight  something 
like  $1.36  a  hundred? 
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Mr.  Gary.  A  thousand  carbons,  which  is  our  unit,  will  weigh  about 
145  pounds  packed  for  shipment.  We  allow  in  ordinary  figuring 
150  pounds.  So  your  freight  rate  will  cost  from  60  to  65  cents,  bring- 
ing $1.50  to  $1.55.  No;  your  rate  is  90  cents  per  hundred,  which  is 
$9  per  thousand.  As  a  hundred  carbons,  you  see,  would  only  weigh 
one-tenth  of  145  or  155  pounds,  it  is  light  in  proportion  to  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  Is  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  these  electric-light 
carbons  any  greater  than  that  of  the  other  carbons  that  are  named  in 
schedule  97  tliat  have  a  30  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Cahy.  We  import  other  types  of  carbons,  which  wxre  origi- 
nally under  that  paragraph,  used  for  other  purposes  than  lighting. 
All  lighting  carbons  have  been  entered  for  duty  since  the  decision 
under  paragraph  98.  But  carbon  blocks  used  for  connector,  or,  as 
we  term  them,  bnishes  on  our  dynamos  and  motors  and  electric 
apparatus  and  contacts — all  other  forms  and  shapes  of  carbon  for 
any  electrical  purpose  whatsoever  were  originally  interpreted  as  fall- 
ing under  paragraph  97. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  more  labor  cost  that  goes  into  these 
electric-lighting  carbons  than  the  other  class  of  carbons  that  are 
imported  at  35  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  is  less  in  electric-lighting  carbons  than  in  the 
other  types,  especiallv  of  the  carbon  brushes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  electric-lighting 
carbons  should  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  other  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  only  is  there  no  reason,  but  at  the  time  this  duty 
was  imposed  the  carbons  that  were  imported  from  Europe,  and  which 
are  still  imported  from  Europe,  were  not  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  "UNnERW(X)D.  Is  the  carbon  that  is  made  in  this  country  as  good 
a  carbon  as  tlie  imported  carbon  for  lights? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  carbon  made  in  this 
country — one  known  as  the  open-arc  coke-plated  carbon,  copjxer- 
plated  carbon,  and  the  other  similar  to  the  continental  carbon,  ordi- 
narily termed  the  high-grade  carbon,  which  the  modern  type  of  lamps 
that  are  generally  in  use  in  our  eastern  cities  require,  and  such  as 
you  have  on  the  streets  of  Washington.  So  there  are  two  distinct 
types. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  best  type  here  is  about  equal  to  the  type  that 
is  imported? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  other  is  an  inferior  article? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  other,  in  quality,  is  inferior  carbon,  suitable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  manufactured  and  always  has  been  manu- 
factured. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  these 
carbons  for  electric  lighting  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  manufacture  of  all  of  our 
lighting  carbons  in  this  country  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Garbon  Gompanv  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  National  Garbon  Gompany  of  Gleveland? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  controls  the  entire  American  product  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  far  as  I  am  aware;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  They,  then,  have  a  monopoly  of  the  ele(!tric  carbon 
business — that  is,  for  electric  lighting? 

Mr.  Gary.  So  far  as  my  best  knowledge  extends,  they  have — the 
domestic  manufacture. 

Ml*.  CocKRAN.  Are  they  an  evolution  of  the  old  Brush  Company? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  no.  The  Brush  Gompany,  in  the  days  when  I  was 
in  manufacture,  Mr.  Cockran,  were  makers  of  arc  lamps  and  arc- 
lamp  apparatus,  and  also  made  carbons,  as  Mr.  Brush  controlled  the 
product  for  plating  carbons  in  the  beginning.  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  whether  their  factory  descended  to  the  present  company  m 
Cleveland  or  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  these  carbons 
per  hundred  in  this  country,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Gary.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  high-grade  carbons, 
similar  to  those  that  we  import,  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
80  to  90  cents  per  hundred  to  manufacture. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eighty  or  90  cents.  What  do  you  pay  for  those 
carbons  abroad? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  60  to  80  cents  per  hundred  pieces  will  take  in 
practically  85  per  cent  of  our  total  importations.  The  others  are  spe- 
cial carbons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  pay  from  60  to  80  cents? 

Mr.  Cart.  From  60  to  80  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  much  freight  do  you  pay  ?  You  stated 
it  a  while  ago ;  but  how  much  does  the  freight  amount  to  per  hundred 
pieces? 

Mr.  Gary.  Per  hundred  pieces?  It  would  be  one-tenth;  about  6 
to  7  cents  per  hundred  pieces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  do  you  pay  any  marine  insurance? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  almost  negligible.' 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  loss  from  breakage  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  the  condition  in  which  we  import  them  at  the  present 
time — not  in  single  lengths,  not  in  the  normal  condition,  but  in  the 
condition  in  which  we  have  to  import  them  in  order  to  have  a  price 
at  which  we  can  sell  at  all — there  is  considerable  breakage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  will  amount,  with  us.  to  an  average  of  7  to  8  per  cx»nt. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seven  or  8  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  taking  the  ^Vmerican  carbon  to  average  85 
cents  and  the  imported  carbon  to  average  70  cents,  and  abroad  3'ou 
add  15  cents  for  breakage  and  freight,  that  brings  thorn  to  8.*>  cents, 
which  w^ould  make  the  cost  of  the  American  carbon  in  Xew  York 
and  of  the  imported  carbon  about  the  same  without  the  dutv,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  On  that  basis  of  figuring;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  duty  amounts,  in  reality,  the  way  you 
import  them,  to  about  45  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  45  cents  a  hundred ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  this  company,  then,  has  the  protection  of  45 
cents  a  hundred  on  an  article  on  which  the  labor  cost  is  only  20  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  over  that;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Not  over  20  per  cent  ? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  makes  the  labor  cost  an  average  of 
about  IG  to  20  cents  in  the  carbon  and  a  protective  rate  of  about  45 
cents  per  hundred  carbons  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  Ghairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  You  import  these 
carbons  double  lengfli,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do ;  yes.  sir ;  where  possible. 

The  Ghairman.  And  tnen  cut  them  in  two  in  order  to  use  them  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghairman.  For  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  of  so  much 
on  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  get  them  in  at  half  the  rate  which  was 
originally  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do. 

The  Ghairman.  And  the  rate  was  fixed  after  a  full  hearing  of  the 
people  who  imported  and  the  people  who  wanted  to  manufacture 
them,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  no  reports  of  any  hearings  in  the  reports  of 
the  Ways  ftnd  Means  Gommittee  of  1897. 

The  Chairman.  The  government  report  would  show  about  20  cents 
a  hundred  valuation  of  imported  carbons  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  would  double,  as  they  double  the  lengths. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  cents  per  hundred  for  the  double  lengths? 

Mr.  Gary.  Because  in  the  statistics  they  call  each  piece  a  carTOn. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  you  get  your  40  cents — by  reduc- 
ing them  back  to  honest  figures,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  government  reports  show  that  they  are  im- 
porated  at  20  cents  a  hundred  for  the  double  lengths.  That  would  be 
10  cents  a  hundred  for  a  single  carbon,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir.  The  government  reports  must  show  the  mini- 
mum of  45  cents,  because  the  duty  is  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  government  statistics  which  are  before  you  show  that 
in  1897  the  absolute  duty,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when 
imported,  was  46tVo  P^r  cent.  That  is  the  statistical  report.  The 
F.pecific  rate  upon  the  total  pieces  gave  an  ad  valorem  equivalent 
of46AV 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  cost  of  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  abroad ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  manufacture,  yourself? 

Mr.  Gary.  Xot  the  carbons.  They  are  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  Brush  manufacture  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Brush  Company  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gary.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them,  I  should  say,  are  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  manufactured? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  various  places.  Cleveland  is  the  largest  factory,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware ;  then  Lancaster 
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The  Chaihman.  And  the  principal  market  is  700  miles  from  Cleve- 
land? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  the  market  extends  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  the  average  is  several  hundred 
miles  from  Cleveland,  and  the  freight  rates  by  railroad  would  be  as 
much  from  Cleveland  to  the  market  as  they  are  from  Europe  to  the 
market,  would  thev  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  oecause  we  pay  our  freight  rate  before  we  enter  the 
market.  They  are  in  the  market,  if  you  are  speaking  of  freight  rates 
in  that  connection. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  does  that  make?  They  have  to 
be  transported  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  where  they  are 
used,  have  thw  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  has  got  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Very  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  for  the  American  product  is  more 
than  the  freight  for  the  European  product^  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir.  We  pay  the  same  freight  as  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturers if  we  ship  to  a  given  point.  We  repay  the  land  haul  from 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  a  large  market  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  could  stand  a  much  larger  one.  Our  worthy  do- 
mestic competitors  have  the  New  York  market,  principally. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  sell? 
•  Mr.  Gary.  Wherever  we  have  the  opportunity.    We  do  sell  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Gal.    We  sell  comparatively  very  little 
in  New  York. 

The  Chair3lan.  Then  you  do  sell  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  From  New  York,  yes,  sir;  and  partially,  to  a  limited 
extent,  at  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  ship  them  all  to  New  York  from 
abroad? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  to  remanufacture  them,  practically — that  is, 
break  them  in  two.  We  can  not  import  them  in  condition  to  be  used, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  have  to  cut  them  in  two  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  to  unpack  them  and  cut  them  in  two. 

The  Chairman.  And  point  them  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  they  are  pointed  on  either  end.  We  just  cut  them 
in  two. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  repack  them,  and  then  ship  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  little  fairer  to  have 
the  law  fixed  so  that  they  would  be  imported  in  the  proper  length, 
and  not  have  you  have  the  trouble  of  cutting  them  in  two  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Most  decidedly.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  either 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  Congress  ever  intended  to  shut 
us  out  of  the  market  at  all  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  rather  unnecessary  expense  for  the 
American  consumer  to  pay,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Decidedly.  Mr.  Beisinger,  who  will  follow  me,  will  tell 
you  something  about  that  from  his  own  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  figures. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  increase  in  the  selling  price  since  the  tariff  of  1897 
went  into  force 

The  Ghairman.  I  wish  you  w^ould  give  me  the  different  items,  and 
file  them  with  the  stenographer  between  now  and  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, showing  the  labor  cost  and  the  various  items  of  cost  of  the  article 
abroad,  laid  down  in  the  port  of  New  York.  Show  me  the  various 
items.     Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  With  pleasure. 

The  Ghairman.  All  right;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  You  said  that  about  10  per  cent  of  these  carbons 
were  imported? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  Gan  you  explain  the  importation  of  that  amount? 
Is  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  carbon  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  only  carbon  that  has  ever  been  imported  from 
Europe  was  the  so-called  "  inclosed  arc-light  carbon.''  The  other  type 
of  carbon  that  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  to-day,  but  in 
larger  quantities  before  our  present  type  of  lamp  came  into  use,  and 
such  as  the  Brush  Gomi>any  always  manufactured  has  never  been  im- 
ported, because  it  has  never  been  manufactured  abroad. 

Mr.  Gockran.  So  that  there  is  practically  no  foreign  competition 
at  all  for  about  90  per  cent  of  these  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  Of  the  200,000,000  I  should  say  that  possibly. a 
maximum  of  50,000.000  are  of  the  type  that  are 'manufactured*  in 
Europe,  of  which  possibly  the  importers  control  20  per  cent,  which  is 
10  per  cent  of  the  total,  allowing  150,000,000  for  the  open  arc  and 
50,000,000  for  the  inclosed  arc. 

Mr.  Go('kran.  So  that  the  largest  quantity  of  these  carbons  are 
manufactured  in  this  country  practically  without  competition  from 
r,  broad  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Absolutely. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HTJOO  SEISINOES,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Reistnoer.  Mr.  Ghairnum  and  gentlemen,  my  friend  Mr. 
Gary  put  the  matter  so  intelligently  before  you  that  1  can  be  very 
brief  on  this  question. 

It  was  not  my  desire  to  air  my  views  each  ten  years  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  come  l^efore  you,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  show  that  the  excessive  duty  placed 
on  electric-light  carbons  works  a  hardship  on  the  consumer,  as  since 
the  Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect  the  prices  on  this  most  necessary 
article  advanced  more  than  50  per  cent — 700  per  cent. 

The  only  one  to  benefit  by  this  exorbitant  rate  of  duty  of  $9  per 
1,000  is  the  so-called  "  carbon  trust,"  the  National  Garbon  Company? 
of  Gleveland,  who  could  easily  sell  their  carbons  at  half  their  pres- 
ent prices  and  still  make  enough  to  pay  dividends  on  their  actual  in- 
vestment. I  don't  mean  $5,500,000  watered  stock,  but  their  actual 
investment  of  $4,500,000.  As  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  beneficent  pro- 
tection accorded  them,  I  understand  they  are  able  to  pay  7  per  cent 
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on  preferred  and  6  per  cent  on  common  stock.  This  incliidevS,  of 
course,  dividends  on  watered  stock,  as  stated  above. 

The  National  Carbon  Company  controls  all  the  carbon  factories 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  in  1897,  and  I  believe  that 
through  the  influence  of  its  officers  at  that  time  the  prohibitive  rate 
of  $9  per  1,000  on  carbons  was  passed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  protested  strongly  against  it;  because  I  saw  that  the  consumer 
would  ultimately  be  compelled  to  bear  this  burden.  And  considering 
the  vast  importance  of  the  electrical  industry  (and  now  I  refer  es- 
pecially to  electric  arc  lighting)  it  must  be  considered  that  placing 
such  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty,  $9  per  1,000  (which  figures  about 
from  50  to  700  per  cent),  on  the  most  important  accessory  to  arc 
lighting  is  actually  ridiculous. 

Now,  when  you  consider  that  a  one-half  by  12  inch  solid  carbon  for 
inclosed  long-burning  arc  lamps  can  be  made  by  the  National  Carbon 
Company  for  $10  per  1,000,  which  carbon  is  sold  by  them  for  $24  per 
1,000  you  will  readily  see  to  what  extent  they  are  protected. 

The  carbon  trust  is  getting  at  present  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
whole  business,  while  we  are  getting  the  balance.  The  balance  of  10 
per  cent  is  divided  between  four  importers,  of  which  I  may  say  I 
get  the  lion's  share.  I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Cary,  that 
the  carbon  trust  is  making  a  high-grade  carbon,  just  as  good  as  mine 
is.  I  think  it  is  inferior,  but  if  they  were  not  protected  by  that  high 
duty  I  think  they  would  make  a  better  article.  But  they  always 
remain  from  two  to  four  dollars  below  our  prices,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  need  a  better  article.  The  man  is  satisfied  when  he  can 
buy  so  much  cheaper.  But  still,  they  make  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
.  them. 

Now,  if  the  duty  were  lowered  to  a  reasonable  basis  you  will  see, 
gentlemen,  that  thjp  poor  carbon  trust  will  not  suffer  one  iota.  And 
if  this  is  done  I  will  guarantee  that  mj  prices  will  be  lowered  accord- 
ingly, and  the  consumers  will  reap  the  benefit  to  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars.  For  just  as  soon  as  my  prices  are  lowered  the 
National  Carbon  Company  will  do  likewise;  because  it  is  their  policy 
to  keep  their  prices  just  enough  under  mine  to  enable  them  to  get 
80  per  cent  of  the  business  at  fancy  prices. 

The  other  20  per  cent  is  divided  among  the  various  importers  of 
carbons  and  most  of  this  20  per  cent  is  for  special  carbons  of  very 
fine  grade  for  use  in  projectors,  moving-picture  machines,  etc. — car- 
bons which  the  trust  can  not  make. 

The  above  refers  to  so-called  high-grade  carbons,  as  they  are  known 
to  the  trade,  and  I  have  explained  to  j^ou  how  the  exorbitant  duty 
even  on  the  better  grades  works  hardship  on  the  consumer. 

Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  lower  grades  of  carbons — 
carbons  which  cost,  I  believe,  from  $4  to  $7  per  thousand  to  manufac- 
ture— you  will  readily  see  that  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  im- 
port them.  The  lower  grades  we  can  not  import  at  all.  They  are  ab- 
solutely excluded. 

Now,  I  wish  to  explain  to  you  one  of  the  actions  of  the  carbon  trust. 
Knowing  they  have  absolutely  no  competition  on  these  low-grade  car- 
bons (as  I  stated  before,  they  control  every  factory^;  some  independ- 
ent carbon  works  were  built  after  the  organization  of  the  National 
Carbon  Company,  a  few  of  which  I  can  mention:  The  Consumers^ 
Carbon  Company,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio;  Dickey-Sutton  Carbon  Com- 
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any,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio;  the  United  States  Carbon  Company,  of 
!leveland,  and  others;  all  of  them  have  since  passed  into  the  control 
of  the  National  Carbon  Company),  where  a  central  station,  say,  uses 
both  kinds,  low  grade  and  high  grade,  the  trust  will  say :  "  We  must 
have  your  contract  for  both ;  otherwise  you  will  have  to  pay  so  much 
more  for  our  low-grade  carbons."  And,  naturally,  as  the  low-grade 
carbons  are  used  in  open  arc  lamps,  using  a  pair  of  carbons  every 
night,  and  the  high-grade  carbons  in  inclosed  arc  lamps,  burning  on 
an  average  of  one  hundred  hours  per  pair  of  carbons,  you  will  see 
that  a  plant  for  an  equal  number  of  lamps  using  both  kinds  consiunes 
proportionally  more  low-grade  carbons,  and  an  advance  in  price  on 
these  means  quite  an  item. 

In  other  words,  the  carbon  trust  tells  the  people :  "  You  want  to 
buy  high-grade  impjorted  carbon,  do  you  ?  Well,  if  you  do,  you  will 
have  to  pay  us  a  higher  price  for  the  low  grades."  Then  they  are 
absolutely  compelled  to  buy  both  of  them,  and  therefore  they  get  the 
whole  trade. 

Fortunately,  not  all  central  stations  use  both  kinds  of  carbons,  for 
if  they  did  they  would  pay  dearly  for  carbons. 

Now,  a  few  words  for  other  carbon  products,  such  as  carbons  for 
dry  batteries,  carbon  brushes,  etc.  The  National  Carbon  Company 
controls  the  sale  of  all  these  products  because  of  the  high  protective 
duty. 

Take,  for  instance,  carbons  for  dry  batteries.  These  are  compara- 
tively cheap  to  manufacture,  as  the  material  in  them  is  of  the  cheap- 
est, and  they  do  not  need  much  care  in  manufacturing.  The  duty  on 
these  carbons  is  36  per  cent,  which  makes  the  importation  prohibitive, 
as  the  manufacturers  of  dry  batteries  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  the 
imported  carbons,  and  are  therefore  driven  right  into  the  arms  of  the 
National  Carbon  Company — that  is  the  trust — and  for  your  informa- 
tion I  wish  to  say  that  the  carbon  trust  is  also  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  dry  batteries  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 

So  here  you  have  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  lot  of  manufacturers 
being  compelled  to  buy  some  of  their  most  important  supplies  from 
their  most  hated  rival.  How  easy  is  it,  then,  for  the  National  Carbon 
Company  to  withhold  deliveries  of  battery  carbons  to  a  competitor 
when  that  competitor  has  large  important  deliveries  to  make,  or  to 
charge  such  a  price  for  battery  carbons  that  the  manufacturer  can 
not  make  any  profit;  as  you  may  be  sure  that  the  carbon  trust 
knows  perfectly  well  what  it  costs  its  competitors  to  make  dry  bat- 
teries, and  under  these  circumstances  is  in  position  of  getting  the  bulk 
of  the  business,  and  making  a  profit  not  alone  on  their  own  batter- 
ies blit  on  every  battery  sold  by  their  competitors. 

In  carbon  brushes  the  trust  likewise  controls  the  situation,  owing  to 
the  ample  tariff  protection  given  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  claim  that  if  the  tariff  on  all  carbon  products  for 
electrical  purposes  be  revised  to  a  reasonable  basis  the  consumer  will 
obtain  the  benefit  and  will  be  able  to  buy  his  carbon  supplies  at 
much  cheaper  prices,  thereby  enabling  the  central  stations,  isolated 
electric-light  plants,  etc.,  to  produce  cheaper  light,  and  enable  the 
manufacturer  of  dry  batteries,  electrical  novelties,  etc.,  to  successfully 
compete  w^ith  their  strongest  competitor,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  I  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  your  earnest  consideration 
to  this  matter. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  carbon  trust  asks  $24  a  thousand 
for  these  carbons,  and  make  them  at  less  than  $10? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Their  average  price  is  $24  per  thousand.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  at  the  bottom  oi  the  matter.  I  have  seen  prices  as 
high  as  $28,  and  I  have  seen  prices  as  low  as  $20 ;  according,  probably, 
to  their  consumption. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  does  one  of  these  carbons  burn  in  an 
electric  light? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  It  varies;  say  about  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  hundred  and  twenty  hours;  that  is  about 
five  days  a  week? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  of  these  carbons  will  a  town  of 
100,000  people  use  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  It  is  according  to  the  lamps  they  use.  Some  use 
more  gas  and  some  use  more  arc  lamps,  and  others"  use  incandescent 
lamps.    That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  way  of  estimating  what  the  cost  is 
to  the  public  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  That  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly;  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  more  than  half  of  the  stock  of  this 
National  Carbon  Company  is  water? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  That  is  what  I  understand — the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  has  absolute  control  of  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Absolute  control. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  making 
these  carbons? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  think  the  carbons  cost  about  $10  a  thousand,  and 
I  think  they  do  not  cost  more  here  than  they  cost  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  labor? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  About  20  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  20  per  cent  is  labor? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  But  you  must  not  forget  that  the  labor  is,  of  course, 
cheaper  in  Europe,  especially  in  our  factory,  where  low-class  peasants 
are  doing  this  common  work.  It  is  not  skilled  work  at  all.  But 
that  man  only  makes  half  of  what  an  intelligent  xVmerican  workman 
makes;  so,  really,  the  higher  cost  of  an  American  workman  is  equal- 
ized by  his  better  wojrk. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  work  is  mostly  done  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  all  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question ;  I  will  be  through 
in  a  minute.  You  were  in  the  business  in  1897,  were  you  not,  when 
the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  price  of  the  sort  of  carbon  that  you 
sell  before  that  bill  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  have  here,  for  instance,  a  carbon  seven-sixteenths 
by  7^ ;  we  sold  that  for  $11.70. 

Mr.  Randell.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  .thousand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Per  thousand? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  tariff  on  that  then? 
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Mr.  Reisinger.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  and  now  we  must 
sell  it  for  $20. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  tariff  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Nine  dollars  per  thousand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  how  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  It  is  very  hard  to  figure.  It  is  all  the  way  from 
50  per  cent  to  700  per  cent.  Some  carbons,  as  Mr.  Cair  says,  we 
import  in  double  lengths,  in  order  to  bring  them  down  from  90  to 
45  cents  per  hundred.  But  there  are  lots  of  the  carbons  that  we  can 
not  make  in  double  lengths.    It  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Randeix.  What  I  want  to  get  is  the  price  that  this  stuff 
brought  before  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect,  and  what  effect,  if 
anything,  that  bill  had  upon  it,  or  what  it  brought  in  the  market 
after  that.    That  is  what  1  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  have  given  it  to  you  right  here.  For  instance, 
if  you  take  one  carbon  selling  for  $11.70  at  the  time  before  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  went  into  effect,  we  are  selling  it  now  for  $20. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  was  this  trust  that  you  are  speaking  about 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  In  1897,  on  the  strength  of  the  Dinglej  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  per  cent  increase  w^as  there  inside  of  a 
year  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer?  Within  a  year  from  the  time  that 
trust  was  organized,  what  per  cent,  if  any,  was  the  raise  in  the  value 
and  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  The  difference  of  the  duty — exactly  the  difference 
of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  We  paid  30  per  cent  duty  then. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand;  and  what  was  the  price  per  thousand? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Within  a  year  after  that  what  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  Twenty  dollars? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  nearly  double? 

Mr.  REisiNCiER.  Ye^s,  sir;  nearly  double. 

Mr.  Randell.  lias  that  been  maintained  ever%ince? 

Mr.  Relsincjer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  monopoly  has  been  maintained  ever  since? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  result  in  reference  to  the  price  to  the  cohsumer? 

Mr.  Reij^inger.  I  may  add  that  the  trust  tried  very  halAto  prevent 
us  from  importing  double  sticks.  I  am  the  oldest  importeTun  the 
business,  and  when  I  first  started  importing  double  lengths  theTrOt^t- 
came  and  said:  ''That  is  not  meant;  you  can  not  import  double 
lengths.''  ''  Why?  ''  ''  Because  we  meant  only  that  you  should  im- 
port single  lengths."  I  had  a  suit,  and  the  suit  was' decided  in  my 
favor;  and  from  that  time  I  have  been  able  to  import  double  lengths, 
but  th(\y  tried^to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off  what  per  cent  would  that 
increase  I  he  imj)orts  into  this  country,  in  your  opinion? 
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Mr.  Reisinger.  I  suppose  we  would  have  a  fair  division  in  the 
market  between  the  trust  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  reference  to  the  high-grade  carbons? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  ^Vhat  could  be  done  in  this  matter  in  reference  to 
giving  relief  for  the  lower-gi*ade  carbon^^,  making  competition  there? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  As  to  the  lower  trades,  we  could  not  import  them 
under  any  circumstances.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  they  were 
free  of  duty. 

STATEMENT  OF  US.  J.  S.  CSIDEE,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  SEPSE- 
SENTINO  THE  NATIONAL  CASBON  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Crider.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at 
the  meeting  this  afternoon  a  difference  of  opinion  was  observed  be- 
tween the  importers  and  jobbers  who  handle  both  imported  and  do- 
mestic earthenware  china ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
points  of  view  of  the  importer  who  handles  only  foreign  goods  and 
the  domestic  manufacturer  should  be  still  farther  apart. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  to  stay  as  it  is,  Mr.  Witnass? 
Let  us  set  at  what  vou  want. 

Mr.  QiiDF*R.  I  will  give  to  you  very  succinctly,  in  a  few  words,  prac- 
tically what  we  want,  sir. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  that  portion  of  paragraph  98  reading 
"  Carbons  for  electric  lighting,  90  cents  per  hundred  "  be  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  word  "  feet,"  so  tnat  it  will  read  "  Carbons 
for  electric  lighting,  90  cents  per  hundred  feet." 

These  carbons,  commonly  called  "  high  grade,"  are  used  in  various 
types  of  arc  lamps  for  street  and  interior  lighting,  the  principal 
length  being  12  inches,  and  about  99  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
used  are  from  9^  inches  to  12  inches  long.  Prior  to  1897  these  car- 
bons were  imported  only  in  the  commercial  lengths  in  which  they 
were  used  for  electric  lighting. 

When  the  present  tarin  was  being  considered  an  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Quay  provided  for  a  duty  of  $10  per  1,000  on 
carbons  for  electric  lighting,  12  inches  or  less  in  length.  In  the  joint 
conference  the  day  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ^t  this  was  changed 
to  90  cents  per  100,  out  in  some  way  the  important  words  restricting 
these  carbons  to  commercial  sizes  were  omitted. 

Advantage  of  this  was  immediately  taken  by  the  importers  and 
several  lots  of  carbons  were  imported  in  24,  28^,  30,  and  36  inch 
lengths,  being  multiples  of  the  9^,  10,  and  12  inch  commercial  lengths 
in  which  they  are  sold  to  consumers.  By  direction  of  the  Treasury 
Department  carbon  sticks  36  inches  in  length  were  assessed  as  3  car- 
bons. This  assessment  was  protested  by  the  importers,  who,  while 
admitting  the  ultimate  use  of  these  sticks  to  be  carbons  for  electric 
lighting,  claimed  that  they  were  either  dutiable  under  paragraph  98 
at  90  cents  per  100  pieces  regardless  of  the  length  in  which  imported, 
or  at  36  per  cent  aa  valorem  as  articles  composed  chiefly  of  carbon, 
under  paragraph  97,  which  reads: 

Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  ejirthy  or  mineral 
substances  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  not  decorated  in 
any  manner,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  decorated.  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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After  hearing  on  the  prote.st  of  R.  F.  Downing  &  Co.  the  United 
States  general  appraisers  at  New  York  held,  on  November  7,  1901 — 

That  they  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  9S  of  said  act,  by  virtue  of  the 
similitude  clause,  as  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  at  the  rate  of  (K)  cents  per 
hundred. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  reversed  the  decision  of  the  general  appraisers  and  held  that 
they  are  properly  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
97,  and  this  was  upheld  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  April  2,  1906,  reversed 
the  decisions  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  circuit  court,  with 
directions  to  sustain  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

The  number  of  electric-light  carbons  imported  in  long  lengths  has 
steadily  increased  from  the  "  test "  shipments  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1897  until  at  the  present  time  we  believe  practi- 
cally all  of  them  are  brought  in  in  lengths  from  24  to  36  inches  and 
a  duty  of  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces  is  paid,  when  it  was  manifestly 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  have  that  duty  apply  on  electric-light 
carbons  as  they  were  then  and  still  are  used  commercially,  more  than 
99|  per  cent  being  12  inches  or  less  in  length. 

As  a  result  of  the  omission  of  length  From  the  present  tariff  the 
Government  has  been  defrauded  of  some  of  the  revenue  it  should  have 
had,  and  your  petitioner,  a  large  manufacturer  of  carbons  for  elec- 
tric lighting  and  other  purposes,  has  not  been  able  to  secure  its  share 
of  the  business  in  this  commodity  in  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  arc  lamps  requiring  these  "  high-grade  "  carbons  has  increased 
practically  100  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years,  but  the  reports  of  the 
JDepartment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  the  value  of  electric- 
light  carbons  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908, 
was  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  year  1903,  the  actual  increase 
being  217  per  cent,  whereas  your  petitioner  has  been  able  to  increase 
this  oranch  of  its  business  only  27  per  cent  during  the  same  period, 
and  said  reports  further  show  that,  while  the  declared  value  of  car- 
bons imj)orted  in  1908  increased  217  per  cent,  the  duty  paid  increased 
only  37  i)er  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pieces  increased 
only  a  like  percentage,  thereby  proving  the  increasing  importation 
in  long  lengths.  Such  iiyiportation  obviously  presents  opportunity 
for  undervaluation,  as  there  is  no  established  market  for  such  car- 
bons by  which  prices  can  be  checked,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
increase  in  value  of  the  carbons  imported  is  actually  more  than  the 
217  per  cent  above  stated. 

The  protection  by  restriction  to  commercial  lengths,  as  requested,  is 
necessary  because  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  and 
raw  materials  in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  France  and  Germany,  in  which  countries  most  of  tlie  im- 
ported electric-light  carbons  are  made. 

LABOR. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  stages  these  carbons  pass  through  dur- 
ing the  manufacturing  process  and  the  care  which  must  be  exercised 
to  keep  out  impurities  and  in  sorting  and  gauging  them,  labor  con- 
stitutes about  05  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture.  ^  The  wages 
paid  in  this  country  are  about  200  per  cent  more  than  for  similar  work 
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in  Germany  and  France,  the  average  wage  per  day,  according  to  our 
information,  being  as  follows : 


United 
Stat«8. 


Foreign. 


SUHed  labor 

Unskilled  labor 


12.40 
1.66 


90.80 


RAW  MATERIAL. 


The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "  high-grade  "  car- 
bons are  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cost  here  is  much 
higher  than  that  abroad,  a  comparison  of  the  ingredients  compris- 
ing 99  per  cent  of  the  total  being,  as  near  as  we  are  able  to  ascertam — 


l/ampblacic per  pound- 
Carbon  pitch per  ton. 

Coal  tar „ per  barrel— 


United 
States. 

Foreign. 

2o!oo 

8.60 

$0.02 
9.00 
1.86 

These  exhibits  present  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  ample 
protection  to  the  domestic  manufacture  of  "high-gra^e"  carbons, 
and  we  trust  you  will  decide  to  amend  that  portion  of  paragraph  98 
which  relates  to  electric-light  carbons  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
*'  feet,"  so  that  it  will  read  "  Carbons  for  electric  lighting,  90  cents 
per  hundred  feet,"  and  thereby  prevent  the  evasion  which  has  devel- 
oped under  the  existing  act. 

Under  paragraph  97  imported  carbon  brushes,  carbon  electrodes, 
and  carbon  specialties  for  telephone  and  other  uses  are  assessed  as 
articles  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  carbon,  paying  a  duty  of  35 
per  cent.  On  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  such  carbons,  a  spe- 
cific dutv,  based  on  either  numoer  or  weight,  would  not  be  practical, 
but  we  believe  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent  is  entirely 
inadequate,  and  recommend  that  this  be  increased  to  at  least  45 

Eer  cent.    No  statistics  covering  these  forms  of  carbon  are  published 
y  the  Government,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  but  we  canvass  all  of 
the  consumers  of  such  carbons  and  know  that  the  importations  are 
increasing,  particularly  in  the  case  of  carbon  brushes. 
(Mr.  Crider  also  submitted  the  following  letter:) 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  October  28, 1897. 
Collector  of  Customs,  ' 

New  York,  N.  T. 
Sir:  The  appraiser  at  your  port  calls  the  attention  of  this  depart- 
ment to  the  fact  that  manufactures  of  carbon  electric  lighting  are 
imjjorted  at  your  port  in  lengths  from  32  to  40  inches,  and  are  claimed 
by  importers  to  be  entitled  to  entry  under  paragraph  98  of  the  act  of 
July  24, 1897,  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  himdr^  as  carbons. 
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The  appraiser  states  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff 
act  carbons  for  electric  liffhting  were  exclusively  imported  in  lengths 
from  7  to  12  inches,  and  that  the  present  importation  in  lengths  from 
32  to  40  inches  is  purposely  designed  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties 
which  the  act  contemplated. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated,  and  in  order  to  reach  an  authoritative 
decision  on  the  subject,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  classify  such  car- 
bons at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  hundred,  according  to  the  conmiercial 
length  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of 
July  24,  1897,  so  that  sticks  of  carbon  36  inches  in  length  would  be 
chargeable  with  duty  as  consisting  of  three  carbons  of  12  inches 
each,  and  other  lengths  in  proportion. 

Respectfullv,  yours.  W.  B.  Howell, 

J.  M.  C. 

Amstant  Secretary, 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Gary  said  about  the  weight 
question,  as  to  applying  a  specific  dutv  of  25  per  cent  for  weight.  Do 
you  think  a  specific  duty  or  that  kind  could  be  applied? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  hardly  think  it  feasible? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  ?  Oh,  you  have  not  finished  your  statement. 
I  thought  you  had. 

Mr.  Crider.  I  was  goinff  to  answer  that  further.  He  referred  to  a 
thousand  half-inch  by  twelve  carbons  weighing  145  pounds.  That  is 
the  weight  of  the  carbons  in  the  package.  There  is  no  duty  on  the 
package.  The  duty  is  on  the  carbons  alone.  They  weigh  115  pound?. 
So,  with  his  suggested  tariff  of  1\  cents  per  pound  I  hardly  see  how 
he  would  figure  that  to  be  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  According 
to  my  calculations  it  would  be  very  much  nearer  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Outside  of  the  percentage  (which  the  committee 
can  figure  if  it  concludes  to  fix  it  that  way),  what  do  you  sav  of  the 
process  of  adopting  a  specific  rate  of  weight  instead  of  maldng  an 
ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Crider.  Since  the  length  is  so  nearly  uniform,  the  average 
being,  perhaps,  11  inches,  I  think  the  length  presents  a  very  much 
better  basis;  because  as  the  size  of  carbon — ^the  diameter — ^increases, 
the  actual  cost  per  pound  of  producing  it  is  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  not  some  of  these  very  large  carbons  and 
some  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  Yes ;  but  the  percentage  of  those  large  carbons  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.    It  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  IJnderwood.  And  how  about  the  smaller  ones? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  small  ones  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crider.  I  should  say  there  is  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  that  is  under  9i  inches  in  length. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  business  in  this  country 
in  the  sale  of  carbons  of  this  kind,  electric-lighting  carbons? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  sale  in  this  country  of  the  common  grade  of  car- 
bon, which  is  made  from  petroleum  coke  (a  raw  material  that  we  do 
not  have  at  a  reasonable  price  abroad) ,  is,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
about  forty  millions.  "We  had  thought  that  tlie  high-grade  carbon 
was  also  about  forty  millions,  but  the  importers  have  testified  to  that 
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being  about  fifty  millions.  We  know  that  we  sell  only  about  twenty 
millions  of  that  high-grade  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  other  manufacturer  in  this  country 
that  manufactures  these  high-grade  carbons  except  the  company  that 
you  represent? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  manufacturer  of  the  high- 
grade  arc-lighting  carbon  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  a  monopoly  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, therefore? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  Practically  of  that,  because  we  are  the  only  concern 
that  has  been  able  to  mate  it.  There  are  a  number  of  other  carbon 
manufacturers,  but  they  do  not  make  the  electric-lighting  carbon. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  here  to-night  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  in  the  organization  of  your  company  only  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  capital  was  actual  cash  and  tne  rest  was  water.  How 
was  your  company  organized  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  company  was  not  organized  until  January  16, 
1899,  instead  of  1897,  as  has  been  testifi^.  I  was  not  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  new  company,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  just  how 
much  real  value  there  was  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock  and 
bonds? 

Mr.  CRroER.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  $4,500,000  preferred 
stock  and  $5,500,000  common  stock ;  no  bonds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  CRmER.  Ten  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  interest  do  you  pay  on  it? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  We  are  paying  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  paying  4  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 
For  some  years  it  did  not  pay  anything.  It  first  paid  2  per  cent  and 
3  per  cent.    This  year  it  has  paid  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  a  surplus? 

Mr.  Crider.  We  have  a  surplus  or,  I  think,  about  $400,000.  I  have 
forgotten  the  amount.  That  represents  eight  or  nine  years  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  your  earnings  in  that  nine  years 
have  you  put  into  improvements  and  betterments? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  do  not  recall,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  put  any  into  them  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  Some  of  it  has  gone  to  provide  machinery  for  ma_king 
these  high-grade  carbons.  It  was  stated  here  that  the  business  in 
the  country  is  about  two  hundred  millions.  Twelve  years  ago,  I 
should  say,  it  was  possibly  two  hundred  millions:  but  they  were 
practically  all  these  common  copper-coated  arc-light  carbons  that 
used  to  bum  in  the  lamps  where  it  took  two  carbons  to  run  one  night ; 
and  those  lamps  have  been  replaced  by  the  long-burning  inclosed 
type  that  only  takes  one  carbon  a  week.  That  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  consumption  of  carbon  to-day  is  only,  of  all  grades,  eighty 
or  ninety  millions,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  probably  three  or 
four  times  as  many  lamps  in  service.  Part  of  this  money  that  you 
refer  to  has  been  used  to  provide  the  equipment  for  these  newest  types 
of  carbons.  We  now  have  some  plants  that  are  practically  obsolete. 
One  of  them  is  dismantled,  another  is  shut  down,  and  another  not 
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running  any  more  than  half-time,  simply  because  they  were  built  m 
the  days  or  those  old-style  carbons,  to  make  this  old-style  copper- 
coated  carbon ;  and  the  machinery  of  those  plants  is  not  adaptable  to 
the  high-grade  carbon  which  the  long-burning  inclosed  arc  lamps 
use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  carbons  are  almost  entirely  made  by  ma- 
chinery, are  they  not? 

Mr.  CRmER.  The  actual  forming  of  them,  yes;  but  the  labor  is  a 
very  much  larger  percentage  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  really  comes  almost  entirely  in  assort- 
ing and  packing,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CRmER.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  back  of  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  CRmER.  In  the  preparation  of  the  raw  material  and  the  mix- 
ing of  that  raw  material — ^first  the  forming  of  it  into  small  plugs  to 
drive  out  part  of  the  air ;  then  those  plugs  are  put  into  a  hydrauUc 
press,  and  then  pressed  out  into  the  shape  and  size  that  are  wanted. 
Then  they  are  cut  up  to  the  proper  length,  carried  to  a  furnace  room, 
there  packed  by  hand  one  at  a  time,  taken  out,  put  back  in^  those  fur- 
naces for  three  weeks,  and  sorted  one  at  a  time  down  a  plate,  with  a 
man  looking  under  it  to  see  that  it  is  perfectly  straight,  gauged 
through  a  steel  gauge  one  at  a  time  to  see  if  the  size  is  right,  put 
through  a  machine  for  finishing  the  end — that  is  smoothing  it  off— 
and  then  packed  by  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  not  machinery  carry  it  to  these  other  places, 
or  is  it  done  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  It  is  trucked  around  by  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cost  of  producing  1,000 
arc-light  carbons  at  your  modern  factory  ? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  I  should  say  that  the  cost  of  the  carbon  would  fall  be- 
tween sixteen  and  eighteen  dollars  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  include  in  that  cost?  Do  you  in- 
clude interest  on  your  investment  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  salary  and  labor,  and  cost  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  That  is  something  a  manufacturer  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  charge  anything  up  for  betterments? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  For  depreciation,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  depreciation? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  includes  all  your  cost? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  "  selling  "  labor 
or  not.    Would  you  call  that  labor? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No,  no.  I  mean  the  labor,  the  factory  cost.  As 
you  have  the  entire  market,  I  suppose  the  labor  of  selling  does  not 
amount  to  very  much? 

Mr.  Crider.  Well,  the  foreign  competition  is  rather  active. 
[Laughter.]  As  near  as  we  could  figure  it,  the  labor  cost  is  close  to 
66  per  cent.  That  cost  which  I  have  given  you  includes  the  package, 
however,  which  is  not  all  labor.    There  is  the  wooden  box  itself. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  includes  the  wooden  box  and  the  article  ready 
to  go  aboard  the  car? 
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Mr.  Crider.  And  the  depreciation,  and  interest  on  investment,  etc. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  interest  on  your  investment  at  the  rate  you 
have  stated  would  be  something  like  9  per  cent  on  $10,000,000,  would 
it  not — oh,  no;  that  is  wrong.  Deduct  the  cost  of  your  interest  on 
the  investment,  and  what  does  it  put  that  at? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  have  never  worked  it  out  that  way.  on  the  basis  of 
1,000  carbons. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Dalzell).  That  is  all.  We  will  now 
hear  Mr.  Fillmore  Condit  on  the  subject  of  asphaltum.  l>^  Mr.  Con- 
dit  here? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  I  am. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FILLMOEE  CONDIT,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  committee  on  tariff  revision  of  the  board  of  trade  of  the  State  of 
California  to  present  a  very  brief  statement  with  reference  to  as- 
phaltum, whicn  is  one  of  the  important  products  of  that  State. 

Representing  the  wishes  and  interestis  of  producers  and  refiners 
of  asphalt  in  California  and  other  States,  we  ask  a  change  in  the 
tariff  rates  on  imported  asphaltum,  as  stated  in  paragraph  93  of 
act  of  July  24,  1897. 

The  present  rates  are  $1.50  per  ton  on  crude  and  $3  on  refined 
material. 

We  ask  that  these  be  changed  to  $3  per  ton  on  all  asphalt  contain- 
ing less  than  60  per  cent  bitumen  and  $5  per  ton  on  all  containing 
over  60  per  cent  bitumen,  both  crude  and  refined. 

The  lower  rate  would  admit  all  Trinidad  asphalt,  while  Venezuela 
material  would  be  subject  to  the  higher  rate. 

At  the  time  the  existing  tariff  act  was  enacted  it  was  not  known 
or  understood  that  any  important  supply  of  asphalt  existed  in  our 
own  country.  It  is  now  known  that  we  have  a  supply  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  entire  needs  of  our  people. 

There  are  now  three  great  sources  of  supply  of  asphalt  of  reliable 
quality — California,  Trmidad,  and  Venezuela. 

The  deposits  of  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  are  inexhaustible  in 
extent  and  can  be  loaded,  transported,  refined,  and  delivered  by  sea 
at  New  York  for  $12  per  ton. 

Owing  to  greater  cost  of  production  and  rail  transportation,  Cal- 
ifornia asphalt  can  not  be  delivered  at  New  York  at  present  for  less 
than  $20  per  ton. 

Seventy  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  of  asphalt 
were  brought  into  our  country  last  year  from  Trinidad  and  33,921 
tons  from  v  enezuela.  The  average  duty  on  this,  at  the  rates  we  ask 
for,  would  have  been  $3.64  per  ton. 

We  understand  that  our  nation  declared  Novembr»r  o  in  favor  of 
"  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  b  ^tween 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  wiili  a  rtvi^on- 
able  profit  to  American  industries." 

If  the  tariff  rate  on  imported  asphalt  were  fixed  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  this  principle,  it  would  be  not  less  than  $8  per  ton.  We 
ask  only  an  average  of  $3.64. 

The  tariff  rates  paid  our  Government  averaged  -23.2  )}er  cent  on 
the  value  of  all  goods  imported  into  our  country  last  year. 
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If  the  rate  on  inipf>rted  asphalt  should  be  fixed  at  23.2  per  cenl  of 
its  market  vahie,  the  average  duty  would  be  $4.64  per  ton.  We  ask 
only  $3.04. 

We  are  asking  less  than  we  are  entitled  to,  whether  the  rates  are 
fixed  in  accordance  with  protective  or  "  revenue  onl^  "  principles. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  rates  we  ask  for  may  involve  hardship:? 
for  consumers  of  asphalt  and  cities  needing  pavements. 

May  we  point  out  that  low  tariff  rates,  low  cost  of  production,  im<J 
cheap  sea  transportation  from  Trinidad  and  Veneziuela  have  never 
benefited  American  consumers  of  asphalt  or  American  citias? 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  July  24, 1897,  these  asphalts 
were  admitted  free  of  duty,  yet  the  market  price  of  asphalt  was 
steadily  maintained  many  years  at  $35  per  ton,  and  paving  price> 
averaged  about  $3.50  per  yard  in  cost. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  through  the  strenuous  competition  of 
asphalt  from  California  and  other  parts  of  our  land,  the  average 
jnarket  value  of  asphalt  has  fallen  to  $20  per  ton  and  paving  prices 
to  about  $1.75  per  yard. 

The  great  deposits  of  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  have  during  m<>^t 
of  their  history  been  controlled  by  a  single  corporation,  and  now  only 
by  two.  There  are  now  27  companies  and  firms  in  California  alone 
engaged  in  producing  and  marketing  asphalt. 

The  whole  history  of  the  industry  proves  that  our  domestic  produc- 
tion and  domestic  competition  must  be  depended  upon,  and  not  for- 
eign, to  secure  any  further  reduction  of  prices  to  consumers  of  asphalt. 

We  are  not  asking  "  more  protection."  The  present  tariff  rate  on 
asphalt  has  never  afforded  any  protection  whatever  to  our  own  con- 
sumers of  asphalt  and  but  little  revenue  to  the  Government.  The 
slight  advance  in  rates  we  ask,  if  added  to  present  paving  prices, 
would  equal  about  3  cents  per  yard.  The  operation  of  the  present 
tariff  indicates  that  a  further  decline  is  more  likely  to  occur. 

The  asphalt  producers  of  the  Pacific  coast  have  saved  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  taxpayers  of  our  citias,  and  have  labored  under  large 
disadvantages. 

They  now  ask  consideration — trust  our  plea  will  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  the  imported  product,  in  asphalt, 
amounted  in  1907  to  only  $3,000  for  one  item  and  $22,000  for  an- 
other. 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  Pardon  me.  That  is  an  error.  You  are  apparently 
looking  at  some  wrong  place  there.  There  were  over  100,000  tons 
imported  last  year.    You  will  find  it  in  some  other  place  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  hundred  thousand  tons  imported? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  consumption  of  asphalt  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  The  entire  consumption  last  year  approximaied  200,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  the  home  market  produced  50  per  cent,  or 
supplied  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  CoNDTT.  The  home  producers  produced  about  one-half. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  an  increase  of 
the  tariff  that  will  equalize  the  freight  rate,  in  carrying  the  asphalt 
across  the  continent,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  CoNDiT.  Not  to  equalize  the  whole,  but  to  equalize  about  one- 
half,  or  less  than  one-half — the  difference  between  rail  transportation 
across  the  continent,  and  sea  transportation  between  the  West  Indies 
and  our  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  we  have  got  a  tariff  that  is  bringing  in  some 
revenue  on  this  proposition.  Do  you  think  that  Congress  would  be 
justified  in  putting  this  enormous  tax — asphalt  is  a  very  heavy  prod- 
uct to  move — on  the  American  people  for  all  that  paving  in  order  to 
allow  the  Far  West  asphalt  producers  to  ship  their  asphalt  across  the 
continent  ? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  There  are  several  answers  to  your  question.  The  first 
one  is  that  previous  to  the  present  tariff  all  those  imported  asphalts 
were  let  in  absolutely  free.  A  tariff  in  1897  was  first  imposed,  and 
the  result  has  been  since  that  that  the  market  cost  of  asphalt  has 
fallen  one-half.  So  there  has  been  in  the  past  no  tax  laid  upon  the 
people  through  tariff  rates,  and  we  are  confident  that  increasing  the 
tariff  would  not  result  in  increased  prices  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  foreign  product  com- 
ing in  here  would  be  sold  to  the  consumer  cheaper  it  this  20  per  cent 
duty  was  taken  off? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  We  are  confident  that  it  would  result  in  no  difference 
to  the  consumers.  Permit  me  to  say  that  on  the  asphalt  coming  from 
Venezuela  at  present  our  Government  receives  $1.50  per  ton.  The 
Venezuelan  Government  receives  $7  on  each  ton  that  is  sent  out, 
without  one  dollar  of  expense. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  product  that  $7  is  a  protection  to  you. 
You  get  $7  protection  per  ton  as  against  that  foreign  product;  be- 
sides that  $1  that  is  put  on  here. 

Mr.  Q)NDiT.  It  is  true  that  that  is  of  benefit  to  us,  and  still,  not- 
withstanding that,  we  can  be  undersold  in  a  large  part  of  our  home 
market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  duo  to  the  heavy  freight  rates  across  the 
continent,  whereas  the  other  product  has  a  water  freight. 

Mr.  Condit.  Almost  entirelv  so. 

Mr.  Underavood.  Do  you  tliink  where  an  industry  or  product  in 
this  country  that  is  very  heavy  and  requires  a  heavy  freight  rate,  is 
far  distant  from  the  consuming  market.  Congress  should  put  a  heavy 
tariff  on  it  to  enable  it  to  c(mtrol  the  American  market  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  We  can  not  consider  that  the  tariff  we  propose,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  18  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  be  considered 
a  heavy  tariff  when  we  recall  that  the  average  of  all  tariff  rates,  in- 
cluding all  items  on  the  free  list,  amounts  to  over  28  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  suggest  there  that  this  asphalt  is  a  raw 
product  that  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  question  of  labor  cuts 
a  very  small  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tariff  rates  that  we 
have  levied  where  there  is  a  high  ad  valorem  duty  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  labor  to  be  considered  in  the  product,  and  the  labor  cost  of 
the  product  is  very  great,  whereas  the  labor  cost  of  your  product  is 
very  small. 

Mr.  CoNDiT.  May  I  say  that  the  imported  material  is,  as  you  sug- 
gest, dug  from  the^  ground  at  little  or  no  cost,  and  with  little  or  no 
labor  expense  at  any  stage  of  the  operation.  The  California  asphalt 
is  one  of  the  products  of  manuracturing  or  refining  California 
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petroleum,  it  having  a  varying  percentage  of  asphalt  of  from  25  to 
60  per  cent;  and  it  is  labor,  labor,  and  cost  of  labor  at  every  point 
in  the  operation.  The  cost  of  our  material  is  about  $10  per  ton  in 
California,  and  of  that  $8  probably  represents  labor;  while  the  im- 

{)orted  material  coming  in  here  represents  no  payment  to  American 
abor. 
The  Chair^ian.  Is  there  anything  further? 
Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all."^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Partridge,  of  Proctor,  Vt.,  on  the  subject  of  marble. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  FBANE  C.  FARTBIDOE,  OF  FBOCTOB,  VT. 

Mr.  Partridge.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I 
have  been  delegated  to  present  a  memorial  to  you  with  reference  to 
the  tariff  on  marble.  It  is  signed  by  seven  companies  in  Vermont. 
two  in  New  York  State,  three  m  Massachusetts,  one  in  Maryland,  sii 
in  Georgia,  twelve  in  Tennessee,  one  in  Alabama,  and  one  in  Colorado, 
and  bv  a  committee  of  seven  representing  the  marble  industry  of 
New  York  City,  and  by  the  president  of  the  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Marble  Dealers.  It  is  stated  in  the  memoriiil 
that  its  signers  represent  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  American 
marble  producers,  the  foreign  marble  importers,  the  marble  milk 
and  marble  manufactories  of  the  United  States;  and  I  think  that  is  a 
conservative  statement,  and  in  fact  that  the}'  represent  00  per  cent 
probably  of  each  one  of  those  classes. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  marble  that  come>s  into  this  country  from 
abroad  comes  from  Italy,  so  that  in  any  comparison  of  conditions  it 
is  necessary  to  make  that  comparison  with  Italy.  The  first  process 
in  the  procluction  of  marble  for  use  is  taking  the  product  out  of  the 
quarry  and  making  what  we  call  blocks ;  ana  of  the  importations  of 
marble  into  this  country  69  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years — and  that 
is  a  fair  percentage  as  it  has  averaged  right  along — consists  of  the^ 
blocks. 

The  second  process  is  the  product  of  the  mills,  the  sawed  marble  or 
slabs  which  come  from  cutting  down  the  blocks.  That  constitutes 
about  6  per  cent. 

The  third  process  is  the  finishing  and  rubbing  and  polishing  and 
other  work  that  is  put  upon  this  product  of  the  mill,  to  put  it  into 
condition  for  its  finished  use.  That  constitutes,  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ble, some  22  per  cent  of  all  that  is  imported. 

I  will  not  burden  you  by  reading  in  detail  the  memorial  here,  but  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  its  essential  points. 

In  the  first  place,  we  say  that  foreign  marble  is  a  proper  commodity 
upon  which  to  raise  revenue.  People  of  moderate  means  use  very 
little  marble,  except  for  cemetery  purposes,  and  for  that  they  use  a 
large  amount.  But  they  now  use,  and  they  will  continue  to  use, 
American  marble  almost  exclusively,  especially  in  all  the  northern 
part  of  our  country,  because  it  is  better  suited  for  outdoor  use  and 
is  cheaper  than  any  of  the  foreign  marbles  that  are  imported.  For- 
eign marbles  that  are  imported  are  either  a  high  grade  of  light 
marble  or  else  fancy  marble,  and  they  belong  to  the  class  of  what 
we  call  "luxuries."  They  depend  more  upon  general  variations 
of  conditions  of  prosperity  than  upon  variations  of  price.     That 
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is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  under  the  business  depression  be- 

g'nninff  in  1893  the  total  importation  of  marble  fell,  in  round  figures, 
om  $1,100,000  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1893,  to  $700,000  for 
the  next  year,  and  under  the  business  depression  which  began  about 
a  year  ago,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  total  importa- 
tion of  marble  fell  from  $1,600,000  to  $1,100,000. 

The  next  consideration  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
that  a  duty  on  foreign  marble  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  medium 
and  cheaper  grades  of  American  marble.  That  is  not  a  theoretical 
proposition,  but  it  is  a  practical  proposition,  due  to  the  character  of 
the  American  marble  deposits.  The  finer  grades,  the  medium  grades, 
and  the  cheaper  grades  are  all  found  together  in  one  deposit,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  quarry  the  cheaper  grades  in  order  to  quarry  the  finer 
grades;  so  that  the  more  there  is  produced  of  the  finer  grades  of 
marble  the  more  there  will  be  produced  of  the  cheaper  and  medium 

frades,  with  a  tendency  to  reduce  their  price.  In  fact,  there  is  a  good 
eal  of  marble  used  in  the  United  States  for  cemetery  purposes  and 
considerable  for  building  purposes  which  could  not  be  produced  for 
the  cost  for  which  it  is  sold  if  it  were  not  that  it  was  produced  in 
this  way,  in  connection  with  the  finer  grades  of  marble. 

That  is  illustrated  by  the  actual  results  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany with  which  I  am  personally  connected.  During  the  last  five 
years  my  company  has  sold  45  per  cent  of  all  of  its  marble  for  less 
than  $1  per  cuoic  foot.  That  is,  it  has  sold  it  in  that  condition  after 
it  leaves  the  mill — its  second  operation;  not  in  the  block,  but  after  it 
leaves  the  mill.  Fifteen  per  cent  was  sold  for  from  $1  to  $2  per  cubic 
foot,  34  per  cent  was  sold  for  from  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  foot,  and  6  per 
cent  was  sold  for  $3  and  over  per  cubic  foot.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  two  grades,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  production,  is  not 
in  competition  with  foreign  marbles.  It  is  sold  cheaper  than  the  for- 
eign marbles  can  be.  Considerable  of  the  third  division  is  sold  below 
the  price  of  Italian  marble  and  considerable  of  the  fourth  above  it. 

The  next  consideration  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  a 
protective  duty  on  marble  is  necessary ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
Italian  quarries  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  the  American 
quarries.  The  marble  deposits  in  Italy  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  upon  the  mountain,  and  are  exposed  so  that  they  are  blasted 
off,  and  then  the  blocks  are  pointed  or  scabbled  into  shape,  whereas 
our  deposits  in  this  countrv — in  all  parts  of  the  country — Vermont, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  all  sections,  lie  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  they  have  to  be  first  uncovered  at  considerable  expense, 
and  then  they  have  to  be  actually  cut  out  by  machinery.  Wo  get  no 
advantage  from  the  use  of  machinery,  because  that  is  more  than  off- 
set by  this  difference  in  conditions  that  I  speak  of.  We  use  ma- 
chinery in  cutting  out  the  blocks  in  this  country  because  it  is  cheaper 
to  do  it  that  way.  They  do  not  use  machinery  in  Italv  ordinarily, 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  do  it  the  way  they  do  it.  We  do  not  derive 
any  protection  from  freight,  because  the  average  rates  of  freight  from 
American  quarries  to  the  principal  distributing  points  in  the  United 
States  will  average  as  much  as  from  Italy.  I  will  illustrate  that 
simply  by  one  or  two  cases.  Take  New  Yorlc,  for  instance.  The  rate 
of  might  on  marble  by  steamer  to  New  York  from  Italy  is  approxi- 
mately 36  cents  a  cubic  foot  It  costs  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  take 
it  to  ]\ew  York  from  Vermont.    It  costs  65  cents  to  take  it  there  from 
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Tennessee.  It  will  cost  as  much  as  that  to  take  it  there  from  Georgia 
or  Alabama.  Now,  you  take  Baltimore,  and  the  rate  is  the  same.  It 
is,  sajr,  38  cents  per  cubic  foot  from  Italy  to  Baltimore.  From  Ver- 
mont it  is  37  cents — practically  the  same — and  from  Tennessee  it  is  59 
cents.  When  you  come  to  ifew  Orleans  it  is  about  40  cents  from 
Italy,  74  cents  from  Vermont,  and  35  cents  from  Tennessee.  As  you 
take  the  average  of  it  the  freight  is  practically  the  same.  It  will 
average  as  much  to  the  principal  distributing  points  from  the  Ameri- 
can quarries  as  from  the  Italian  quarries. 

The  third  consideration  under  that  head  that  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  that  marble  represents  almost  entirely  labor.  The 
blocks  as  they  come  out  from  the  quarry  are  not  the  raw  material. 
The  raw  material,  as  it  lies  in  the  mountain,  undeveloped  in  this  coun- 
try, is  of  little  value,  and  the  prevailing  rate  of  royalty  that  is  paid  to 
a  landowner  for  the  right  to  quarry  marble  upon  his  land  is  5  cents 

f)er  cubic  foot  of  merchantable  marble  produced.  Two-thirds  at 
east  of  the  expense  of  the  production  of  marble  is  for  labor  directly, 
and  a  considerable  further  percentage  goes  into  coal  and  other  mate- 
rials which  involve  labor  indirectly,  so  we  estimate  that  probably  00 
{)er  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  marble  is  directly  or  indirectly 
abor,  and  that  makes  in  a  peculiar  sense  competition  between  the 
labor  of  Italy  and  the  labor  of  this  country. 

The  duty  upon  marble,  besides  being  proper  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
tends  to  decrease  the  price  of  the  cheaper  and  medium  grades  of  mar- 
ble, and  the  use  of  those  marbles  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  There 
is  no  other  country  where  marble  is  used  as  it  is  here.  That  is 
because  they  have  this  cheaper-priced  marble.  It  also  has  afforded, 
and  is  affording,  protection  to  the  development  of  the  wonderful 
marble  deposits  which  we  have  in  this  country.  There  is  marble 
found  in  every  State  along  the  Appalachian  Range,  from  Alabama  to 
Vermont,  and  it  is  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  other  States  in 
the  West.  At  the  present  time  the  most  active  development  in  the 
opening  of  marble  quarries  is  probably  in  Colorado  and  Alabama,  and 
in  Alaska. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  the  production, 
sawing  and  manufacture  of  American  ana  foreign  marbles  is  much 
greater  than  the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  those  rates  are  not  suflSi- 
cient  to  equalize  in  our  own  markets  the  position  of  the  marble 
quarries,  mills,  and  shops  of  the  United  States  with  like  industries 
abroad. 

Among  such  varying  interests  as  have  joined  in  this  memorial  thei'e 
are  varymg  shades  of  individual  opinion;  but  we  have  all  united  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  upon  marble 
are  essentially  just.  We  recognize  also  that  they  have  been  long 
established,  since  1883,  except  for  a  short  period  from  1894  to  1897. 
when  they  were  slightly  reduced,  and  that  trade  relations  have  be- 
come adjusted  to  them;  and  therefore  the  signers  of  this  memorial, 
representing  these  varying  interests,  American  producers,  mills,  shops, 
and  foreign  importers,  have  joined  in  the  request  that  the  present 
rates  of  duty  on  marble  be  left  as  they  are. 

I  simply  desire  further  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  matters  of 
collateral  interest  to  marble;  that  is,  interests  which  do  not  affect 
the  (juestion  of  the  rates.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  with 
the  item  of  what  is  called  "  manufactures  of  marble."    We  do  not  ask 
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for  any  change  in  this  rate,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  so-called  "  works 
of  art "  paragraph  or  clause  essentially  nullifies  the  protection  which 
would  naturally  be  afforded  by  the  duty  on  manufactures  of  marble. 
The  tendency  is  to  attempt  to  treat  and  to  incline  to  think  that  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  marble  which  has  been  finally  worked  and  comes 
in  here  is  some  work  of  art.  That  claim  is  made,  and  in  fact  its 
result  is  such  with  respect  to  the  importation,  for  instance,  of  altars, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  at  the  present  time  for  American 
shops  to  make  altars  in  competition  with  foreign  shops.  We  do  not 
ask  for  any  change  of  the  rate,  but  we  do  think  that  the  "  works  of 
art "  clause  should  be  so  expressed  or  so  safeffuarded  that  it  will  be 
held  more  strictly  to  cover  those  things  which  are  in  effect  artistic, 
or  of  an  art  nature,  and  not  to  those  things,  say,  which  enter  into 
the  inside  of  a  building  and  are  simply  an  architectural  part  of  it. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  at  the 
present  time,  under  paragraph  117,  limestones  unmanufactured  are 
dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot — ^less  than  one-fifth  the  marble 
ratiB.  Under  this  paragraph  the  right  is  claimed  to  import  Istrian, 
Hauteville,  Botticmo,  ana  other  fancy  stones,  which  are  sold  and 
used  in  direct  competition  with  regular  high-grade  marbles.  The 
ordinary  sense  in  which  the  word  "marble  is  used,  as  defined  by 
many  of  the  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  is  "  any  limestone  which 
is  capable  of  taking  a  polish  or  bemg  used  for  nighly  decorative 
purposes ;  "  but  a  more  technical  and  restricted  definition  would  be 
"  any  limestone  that  is  crystalline  in  structure."  All  marble  is  lime- 
stone, but  all  limestone  is  not  marble. 

Now,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  following  the  more  popu- 
lar definition,  have  ruled  that  Hauteville  should  be  treated  as  marble, 
and  that  Istrian  should  be  treated  as  marble ;  but  the  case  of  Istrian 
has  been  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals,  and  it  has  held,  following  the  restricted 
definition,  that  it  should  be  treated  as  limestone.  So  that  at  the 
present  time  the  whole  matter  is  much  confused  and  is  still  in  liti- 
gation, and  the  duty  is  being  paid  upon  those  stones  under  protest. 

It  is  no  matter  of  ours,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  bother  you  about 
the  question  of  what  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  wording  of 
the  present  act,  but  we  simply  make  the  point  that  in  the  new  act 
these  stones  ought  to  be  treated  and  classed  according  to  the  use  for 
which  they  are  intended  and  put  on  an  equality  with  the  stones  with 
which  they  compete.  That  would  require  them  to  be  put  into  the 
class  of  marble.  We  mean  those  limestones  which  are  capable  of 
being  polished  and  which  are  used,  and  are  capable  of  being  used, 
for  interior  decorations.  We  do  not  mean  the  conmion  limestone 
which  is  used  for  common  building  purposes  and  not  for  the  higher 
decorative  purposes,  which  should  contmue  to  be  classed  with  free- 
stone, sandstone,  and  other  stones. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  duty  varying  all  the  way  from 
40  per  cent  to  upward  of  100  per  cent,  and  for  one  or  two  years,  in 
one  or  two  schedules,  230  per  cent,  yet  you  come  in  here  and  state 
that  the  duty  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  of 
marble  here  and  marble  abroad.  You  do  not  nullify  that  by  showing 
the  details  of  the  cost  either  abroad  or  here,  so  far  as  it  appears  now. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  about  it  You  state  that  machinery  is 
used  here  in  quarrying  marble,  while,  labor  being  cheap  in  Italy,  it 
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is  done  there  by  hand.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  this  schedule  was 
adopted  a  machine  has  been  invented,  and  is  being  used  in  Proctor, 
Vt,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  an  ice-cutting  machine,  moved  by 
power,  and  cutting  seams  in  the  marble,  whereby  the  marble  is 
easily  quarried?  And  by  reason  of  that  is  there  not  an  immense 
saving  of  expense  in  quarrying  the  marble? 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  I  do  not  understand  what  the  ice-cutting  machine 
is  that  you  refer  to,  but  we  have  in  American  quarries  what  are 
called  channelers.  They  are  nothing  but  drills,  that  are  so  set  that 
instead  of  being  used  bj  hand  they  are  raised,  and  keep  thumping 
along  like  that  [indicatmg],  and  are  carried  along  by  power.  They 
simply  drill  out  the  rock. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  machine  that  was  meant.  It 
is  under  a  patent  that  is  owned  by  Senator  Proctor,  and  was  invented 
by  an  employee  of  his. 

Mr.  Partridge.  No;  there  is  no  patent 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  received  the  information  from  a  man  who 
used  to  live  in  the  town  there.  He  gave  me  that  information  as  to 
that  saving  of  expense  in  the  quarrying  of  marble.  Now,  you  say. 
yourself,  that  you  get  it  out  by  machinery,  and  in  Italy  they  do  not 
use  machinery,  because  their  labor  is  cheap. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  say  two  things,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  things 
which  make  the  difference  are  these:  In  Italy  labor  is  cheaper,  and 
also  the  condition  of  the  deposit  there  is  such  that  it  Ues  exposed 
upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  so  that  you  can  go  up  on  it  and  drill 
a  hole  down  and  blast  it  and  roll  it  off.  Our  deposit  is  the  same  as 
if  it  were  under  this  table  findicating].  You  could  not  put  a  blast 
in  here,  because  it  would  shatter  it  entirely.  You  have  got  to  go 
down  and  literally  cut  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  this  schedule  raised  in  1893  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes ;  it  was  raised  in  1893. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  raised  in  the  Senate  from  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  was  raised  in  this  way :  In  1894  the  schedule  on 
blocks  was  reduced  from  65  cents  to  50  cents,  and  in  1897  it  was  put 
back. 

The  Chairman.  No;  in  1897  it  was  made  a  specific  duty  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  was  a  specific  duty  before  on  blocks. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  a  considerable  raise  in  the  McKin- 
ley  Act  before. 

Mr.  Partridge.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  my  recollection  that  it  was  raised  a 
good  deal  over  the  Dingley  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  know,  as  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  remember  it  distinctly.  In  the  law  to-day 
it  is  higher  all  along  the  line  than  it  was  in  the  Dingley  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  With  these  results,  with  practically  no  importa- 
tion during  these  years,  except  of  rough  marble,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
you  furnish  this  committee  with  the  ftllest  information  as  to  the  cost 
of  marble,  relatively,  abroad  and  at  home,  so  that  we  can  have  some 
basis  for  action.  I  only  suggest  that  on  my  own  hook.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  rest  of  the  committee  think  about  it 
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Mr.  Partridge.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  any  information  you 
want.  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory,  undoubtedly ;  though, 
if  you  want  me  to  ^ve  you  a  schedule  of  prices  of  labor,  that  I  shoma 
carefully  prepare  it  and  hand  it  in  rather  than  to  attempt  to  give  it 
to  you  here  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  take  your  time,  and  to  file  a  brief 
before  the  4th  of  December,  if  you  can;  but  I  want  it  thoroughly 
done;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  after  it  is  done,  the  committee 
may  see  fit  to  ask  you  to  come  before  it,  and  may  seek  to  go  further 
with  the  matter.    We  want  the  fullest  information. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  want  to  leave  the  matter  clear,  that  as  to  the 
former  bill  that  you  speak  of,  and  as  between  the  House  and  Senate, 
I  know  nothing  about  that;  but  the  rate  upon  blocks,  which  to-day  is 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  importation,  and  always  has  been,  is  the  rate 
that  was  fixed  in  1883.  It  was  65  cents  a  cubic  foot.  In  1894  it  was 
reduced  to  50  cents,  and  in  1895  it  was  put  back  to  65. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  this  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  PARTRroGE.  It  is  the  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  WTiat  is  the  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  can  not  tell  you,  on  the  average  of  the  whole^  for 
the  reason  that  the  marble  that  comes  in  from  Italy  is  worth  in  Italy 
all  the  way  from  $1.25  a  foot  away  up  to  these  blocks  that  sell  for 
$4,  $5,  and  $6  a  cubic  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Mv  recollection  is  that  one  paragraph  was  raised 
over  the  McKinley  bill  from  $1.10  to  $1.50  a  foot.  That  is,  on 
dressed  marble  and  sawed  marble,  I  think.  I  have  not  time  to  go 
throtigh  all  of  them,  but  I  think  if  vou  take  the  time  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Marble  of  all  kincTs  in  the  block,  rough  or  squared, 
under  the  McKinley  bill  was  the  same  as  it  is  now — 65  cents  per 
cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  in- 
cluding marble  slabs  and  marble  paving  tiles,  is  $1.10  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Partridge.  That  is  a  sort  of  which  very  little  is  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Sawed,  dressed,  and  all,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  was 
$1.10 — 40  cents  a  foot  higher  than  it  was  under  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  interests  you 
represent  have  any  views  with  reference  to  placing  upon  the  iree 
list  works  of  art,  such  as  marble  statues,  sculpture,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Partridge.  If  they  are  truly  works  of  art,  I  do  not  think  the 
interests  I  represent,  or  those  who  are  associated  in  this  memorial 
with  me,  have  any  objection  to  their  admission  free.  What  we  claim 
is  that  at  present  that  designation  is  very  much  abused,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  it  practically  nullifies  any  protection  under  that  item  of 
manufactures.  If  statues  are  reaUy  and  truly  works  of  art,  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  not  proper  to  admit  them.  I  have  nothing  to  sav 
against  it,  so  far  as  the  interests  I  am  connected  with  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  Carrara  Italian  marble  is  of  superior  quality 
to  the  American  marble,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  would  not  like  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  more  generally  used  for 
interior  decoration  of  houses  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  It  is  a  marble  that  is 
very  usable  for  interior  purposes,  and  at  one  time  it  was  used  much 
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more  exclusively.  At  the  present  time,  however,  when  you  come  to 
interior  decorations,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Italian  marble  used  and  a 
^ood  deal  of  American  marble  of  light  shades  used.  Of  course  there 
IS  a  good  deal  of  fancy  marble  used.  There  is  marble  produced  in 
the  United  States  that  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  the  Italian 
marble. 

Mr.  CocKRiVN.  Where  is  that  produced? 

Mr.  PARTRroGE.  It  is  produced  in  Vermont.  Of  course  there  is 
only  a  small  quantity  produced.  It  may  be  that  there  will  be  a  little 
vein  that  comes  out  of  a  large  mountain,  possibly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  make  a  correction.  The  $1.50  per  cubic 
foot  under  the  present  bill  is  on  marble  or  onyx,  sawed  or  dressed, 
over  2  inches  in  thickness. 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  partly  manufactured,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  Marble  or  onyx,  sawed  or  dressed,  over  2  incheii  in 
thickness,  $1.10  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  That  is  my  understanding — ^slabs  over  2  inches  id 
thickness.  That  is  sawed  marble,  after  it  is  quarried  and  after  it  is 
sawed.  Then  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  different  thicknesses  of  slabs, 
I  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  find  enough  of  that  fine  marble  in  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  demand  for  interior  decorations? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes ;  I  think  so ;  although  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  foreign  fancy  marbles  would  be  kept  out  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  out.  I  illustrate  it  in  this  way:  The 
importation  of  foreign  marble  into  the  United  States  has  increased 
threefold  under  the  present  system  of  tariff  since  along  in  1883,  1884. 
and  1885,  and  immediatelv  preceding  the  time  when  the  tariff  iii 
1883  was  fixed  upon  marble.  The  tendency  has  not  been  to  keep  it 
out.    It  has  grown  as  the  marble  business  has  grown. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  believe  that  the  production  of  that  kind  of 
marble  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  and  construction  of  fine 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  that  fine  marble  used  for  interior  decoration  was  not 
Italian  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is,  necessarily.  There  i?  a 
great  deal  of  marble  used  for  interior  decoration  that  comes  from 
Tennessee.  They  have  many  colored  marbles  there.  There  is  some 
used  that  comes  from  Vermont.  Vermont  has  not  as  much  highly 
decorative  marble  as  some  other  sections.  Then,  of  course,  there  is 
considerable  of  the  Italian  and  French  marble  used,  but  of  the  entire 
decoration,  if  you  go  through  buildings,  you  will  fiind  a  great  deal 
of  American  marble  used  in  interior  decoration. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  Are  not  all  of  the  Italian  quarries  that  are  of  any 
account  owned  by  Vermont  men  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  think  a  Vermont  man  has  any  interest  in 
any  quarry  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  read,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  Senator 
Proctor  was  the  absolute  owner  of  those  quarries  in  Italv,  have  vou 
not? 

Mr.  PARTRmcE.  I  know  that  is  absolutely  wrong.  I  was  associated 
myself  with  Senator  Proctor  very  intimately.     1  am  vice-president 
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of  the  company  of  which  he  was  president  before  he  came  to  WaA- 
in^n  as  Secretary  of  War.  I  know  all  about  his  relation  with  the 
marble  business.  He  never  had  one  cent  of  interest  in  any  marble 
business  in  Italy  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  What  I  want  is  that  the  rates  upon  marble  be  left 
as  they  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  Away  up  yonder?  Do  you  not  think  that  you  couid 
stand  a  little  cut  down  in  the  interest  of  raising  revenue  to  run  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Partridge.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
American  producers  of  marble  and  of  the  American  shops  and  of  the 
American  mills — and,  mind  you,  the  American  shops  and  the  Ameri- 
can mills  are  the  manufacturers  and  sawyers  of  foreign  marble  as 
well  as  the  native  marble 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  How  do  you  mean?    Make  that  clear,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  four  distinct  marble 
interests.  There  are  the  producers  of  American  marble.  That  is 
one  class — the  people  who  quarry  the  American  marble.  Then  there 
are  the  millmen,  who  buy  and  saw  either  foreign  or  native  blocks; 
and  there  are  the  manufacturers  of  marble,  who  manufacture  either 
native  or  foreign  marble.  These  manufacturers  of  marble  may  have 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  any  American  quarry  of  any  kind,  but  they 
are  interested  in  this  matter  of  being  protected  by  tne  tariff  just  as 
much  as  the  quarrymen  are.  And  these  millmen,  who  are  interested 
in  sawing  the  marble,  whether  it  be  Italian,  French,  or  Georgia 
marble,  are  interested  in  being  protected  the  same  as  the  quarrymen. 
The  quarrymen  constitute  only  one  of  the  three  classes  that  are 
receiving  iJenefit  from  the  tariff  on  marble. 

Mr.  CboKRAN.  Large  quantities  of  that  Italian  marble  are  brought 
in  and  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  PARTRmoB.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  the  rough? 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  It  is  all,  practically,  brought  in  in  the  rough.  I 
mean,  in  these  blocks.  About  69  per  cent,  or  more  than  two-thirds, 
comes  in  in  blocks.  Then  it  is  used  here.  It  is  sawed  and  manu- 
factured here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  it  is  an  element  of  importance  to  the  industry 
or  to  the  people  to  get  that  on  reasonable  terms,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Partrhwe.  They  get  it  on  reasonable  terms  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  the  present  rate  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  Yes ;  I  think  the  present  rate  is  reasonable,  and 
that  is  why  the  Italian  marble-importing  interests  here,  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  importation  of  blocks  and  in  the  sawing  of 
marble,  recognize  the  general  justice  of  the  present  arran^ment  of 
those  rates ;  and  those  represented  here  represent  the  importing  inter- 
ests as  well  as  the  American  interests. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  claim  to  represent  the  Italian  producers? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  claim  to  represent  them,  because. we  have  joined 
in  this  memorial,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  present  the  memorial 
as  the  common  memorial  or  expression  of  us  all.  Of  course,  when  you 
ask  me  questions  involving  my  individual  opinion,  I  am  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  then  of  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  American 
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producing  interest;  but  I  present  this  memorial,  and  I  pres^it  the  re- 

2uest  that  these  rates  be  left  as  they  are,  not  alone  at  the  request  of 
lie  American  marble  producers  but  at  the  request  of  the  American 
mill  men,  the  American  manufacturers,  and  of  the  foreign  importing 
marble  interests,  who  derive  protection  if  they  run  mills  or  shops,  ana 
who  recognize  the  general  justice  of  the  arrangement  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  those  foreigners  want  the  tariff  to  stay  the 
way  it  is  now — ^just  as  an  intellectual  puzzle,  now  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  think  the  Italian  marble  firms  who  send 
marble  over  here  desire  to  have  any  duty  left  upon  marble  at  all.  I 
think  they  would  be  very  glad  to  take  it  all  away. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  they  come  to  join  in  this  memorial,  then  ? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  The  importers  here  are  not  the  owners  of  those 
quarries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  There  is  a  big  hole 
in  the  revenue.  There  was  a  deficiency  last  year  of  $48,000,000  or 
$64,000,000 — I  have  forgotten  the  amount — and  we  are  running 
behind  now  at  the  rate  of  about  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000  or  $10,000,000 
a  month.  The  Government  has  got  to  raise  more  revenue  in  some  way 
or  other.  Are  you  not  willing  to  cut  down  the  tariff  on  marbles  just 
a  little,  so  that  a  little  more  marbte  will  come  in,  and  so  that  the 
<jovernment  can  get  a  little  more  revenue  out  of  it? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  I  do  not  think  you  would  succeed  in  raising  sub- 
stantially any  more  revenue  by  cutting  down  the  tariff  on  marble, 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes;  we  would.  On  every  cubic  foot  of  the  stufl 
that  came  in  we  would  get  some  revenue. 

Mr.  Partrtoge.  Well,  you  ask  my  opinion,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
in  reducing  the  tariff  you  ^ould  succeed  in  materially  increasing  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  Clark.  Waiving  that,  whether  we  could  or  not,  suppose  I 
<could  convince  you  that  we  could.  Then  would  vou  be  willing  to 
chop  down  vour  tariff  a  little  in  order  to  help  the  (jovernment  out  of 
the  hole?   ""^ 

Mr.  Partrhxje.  No  ;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  all  of  the  other  protected  interests  reasoned  the  way 
you  do,  how  could  the  Government  ever  get  monev  enough  to  get  out 
of  the  hole? 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  I  say  that  for  this  reason 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  about  your  reason.  I  just  wanted  to 
know  whether  you  were  patriotic  enough  to  undertake  to  help  the 
Government  to  get  out  of  the  hole. 

Mr.  PARTRrooE.  I  hope  I  am  patriotic :  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
to  answer  in  that  way.  If  I  am  allowed  to  explain  it,  I  will  do  so, 
but  if  not,  I  will  leave  it  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  patriotic  enough  to  hurt,  are  you?  We 
do  not  want  any  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

(The  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Partridge  is  as  follows:) 

tariff  on  marble. 

To  the  Honorahle  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  House  of 

Represeyitatioes : 

The  presenters  of  this  memorial  represent  more  than  90  per  cent 
<of  the  business  of  the  American  marble  producers,  the  foreign  marble 
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importers,  the  marble  mills,  and  marble  manufactories  of  the  United 
States. 

By  the  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883,  the  rates  of  duty  on  all  classes 
of  marble  were  materially  reduced.  The  act  of  Ocotber  1,  1890. 
made  no  change.  The  act  of  August  27,  1894,  somewhat  reduced 
these  rates;  but  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  restored  the  rates  of  1883, 
with  only  a  slight  change  in  the  classification  of  the  unimportant 
items  of  slabs  and  mosaics. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  marble  imported  into  the  United  State? 
comes  from  Italy.  Any  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  relative  meth- 
ods and  conditions  of  producing  marble  at  home  and  abroad  is 
necessarily  with  Italy. 

The  first  process  in  the  production  of  marble  is  the  quarrying  of 
blocks.  The  conditions  of  quarrying  in  this  country  and  in  Italy  are 
very  diverse.  The  deposits  in  the  United  States  are  often  deep  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  actually 
cut  the  blocks  out  of  the  quarry  by  machinery  or  tools  to  avoid  shat- 
tering the  marble.  In  Italy  the  deposits  are  exposed  on  the  surface 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  blocks  are  simply  blasted  off  and  afterwards 
pointed  or  scabbled  into  regular  shapes. 

The  second  process  is  the  sawing  of  these  blocks  into  slabs  the  full 
size  of  the  block,  or  into  smaller  pieces,  sawed  to  size,  for  parts  of 
monuments,  or  other  specific  purposes.  The  full-size  slabs  are  finally 
coped,  or  broken,  into  slabs  of  smaller  dimensions. 

The  third  process  is  the  finishing  of  sawed  marble  by  rubbing,  cut- 
ting, carving,  turning,  polishing,  etc.,  for  its  final  use. 

For  the  six  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  69  per  cent  in  value  of  all 
marble  imported  into  the  United  States  was  m  blocks,  6  per  cent  in 
slabs,  22  per  cent  in  manufactures  of  marble,  and  3  per  cent  in  mosaic 
cubes.    Almost  the  entire  importations  of  onyx  is. in  blocks. 

Foreign  marble  is  a  proper  commodity  upon  which  to  raise  revenue. 

People  of  moderate  means  use  little  marble  except  for  cemetery 
purposes.  •  For  that  they  use  a  large  amount,  but  they  now  use,  and 
they  will  continue  to  use,  American  marble  almost  exclusively,  be- 
cause it  is  better  for  outdoor  use,  and  that  mainly  used  in  cemeteries 
is  cheaper  than  any  foreign  marble  would  be  even  if  admitted  free  of 
duty.  Foreign  marbles  imported  into  the  United  States  are  either 
colored  marbles  or  expensive  grades  of  light  marble.  They  are  a 
luxury  and  their  use  depends  more  upon  conditions  of  general  pros- 
perity than  upon  variations  of  cost.  For  example,  under  the  busi- 
ness depression  beginning  in  1898  the  total  importation  of  marble  fell 
from  $1,135,176.23  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  to  $711,289.80 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894;  and  under  the  business  depression 
beginning  in  November,  1907,  the  total  importation  fell  from  $1,536,- 
156  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  to  $1,159,543  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1908. 

The  duty  on  foreign  marhle  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  medium 
and  cheaper  grades  of  marhle. 

The  production  of  Italian  marble  is  confined  to  a  small  territory 
about  Carrara,  and  its  export  price  to  this  country  is  controlled  by 
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a  few  Italian  firms.  In  so  far  as  the  duty  on  marble  is  not,  in  effect. 
paid  by  them,  it  operates  to  tax  the  wealthier  consumer  who  biivs 
expensive  ornamental  marble,  while  the  buyer  of  grades  of  marble 
in  common  use  by  the  people  at  large  gets  them  at  a  lower  price  bv 
reason  of  the  tariff.  The  finer  grades  of  American  marble  are  so 
mixed  with  the  cheaper  grades  in  the  same  quarries  that  they  must 
be  worked  togetlier.  The  more  of  the  finer  there  is  produced  the 
more  of  the  cheaper  grades  there  must  be,  and  the  lower  their  price. 
The  marble  in  ordinary  use  for  cemetery  purposes  and  much  oi  that 
used  for  building  purposes  could  not  be  produced  by  itself  alone  for 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  It  is  the  production  from  the  same 
quarries  of  the  higher  grades  of  ornamental  marbles  competing  with 
foreign  marbles  that  admits  of  the  production  of  much  of  the  cheaper 
marble. 

Of  the  total  output  of  sawed  marble  for  the  last  five  years  of  the 
largest  American  producer,  whose  quarries  produce  the  highest-priced 
marble  in  this  country,  (1)  45  per  cent  was  sold  for  less  than  SI 
per  cubic  foot,  (2)  15  per  cent  for  $1  to  $2  per  cubic  foot,  (3)  34  per 
cent  for  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  foot,  (4)  6  per  cent  for  $3  and  over  per 
cubic  foot.  None  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  and  <mly  a  part 
of  the  third  and  fourth  are  in  competition  with  Italian  marble.  Con- 
siderable of  the  third  division  is  sold  below  the  price  of  Italian 
marble  and  considerable  of  the  fourth  above  it. 

A  protective  duty  on  marble  is  necessary. 

Any  advantage  to  American  quarries  from  machinery  is  more  than 
offset.  The  Italian  quarries  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  the 
quarries  of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  almost  their  entire 
product  is  high-priced  marble,  and  hence  the  cost  of  quarrying  it  is 
a  much  less  percentage  of  its  selling  price  than  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can marble.  The  character  of  the  Italian  deposits,  as  hereinbefore 
explained,  more  than  offsets  any  advantages  accruing  to  American 
quarries  from  the  use  of  machinery.  Machinery  is  used  in  our  quar- 
ries from  necessity  and  it  is  not  used  in  the  Italian  quarries,  by  the 
larger  producers  at  least,  because  the  present  method  is  cheaper. 

The  American  quarries  derive  no  protection  from  freight.  To  the 
principal  distributing  points  in  the  United  States  the  freight  will 
average  as  much  as  from  Italy.  For  example,  the  present  rates  per 
cubic  foot  are  approximately :  To  New  York  from  Italy  by  steamer, 
36  cents;  from  Vermont,  25  cents,  and  from  Tennessee,  65  cents:  to 
Baltimore  from  Italy  by  steamer,  38  cents;  from  Vermont,  37  cents, 
and  from  Tennessee,  59  cents ;  to  New  Orleans  from  Italy  by  steamer, 
40  cents;  from  Vermont,  74  cents,  and  from  Tennessee,  35  cents;  to 
San  Francisco  from  Italy  by  steamer,  90  cents ;  from  Vermont,  $1.33 
by  steamer  or  $1.80  all  rail,  and  from  Tennessee,  $1.80.  The  compari- 
son from  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  quarries  would  be  quite  as  favor- 
able to  the  Italian  quarries,  and  from  the  Colorado  and  Alaska  quar- 
ries still  more  so.  Our  quarries,  therefore,  even  in  our  own  market 
have  no  natural  protection  against  those  of  Italy. 

Blocks  are  not  raw  material,  but  represent  almost  entirely  labor. 
The  raw  material  in  the  mountains  in  Italy  is  of  relatively  small 
value,  but  the  cost  of  the  blocks  is  chiefly  the  labor  required  to  quarry 
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them  and  move  them  to  the  seaboard.  In  this  countnr  also  an  unde- 
veloped quarry  is  of  little  value.  The  prevailing  royalty  paid  a  land- 
owner for  the  right  to  quarry  marble  on  his  land  is  only  6  cents  per 
cubic  foot  of  merchantable  marble  produced.  Two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense of  producing  marble  in  this  country  is  for  labor  direct,  and 
about  one- fourth  for  supplies  and  material,  including  machinery,  iron, 
tools,  coal,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  flie  expense  of  the 
production  of  marble  is  directly  or  indirectly  for  labor.  The  compe- 
tition between  Italian  and  American  marble,  therefore,  is  peculiarly 
a  competition  between  Italian  and  xVmerican  labor. 

The  present  rates  of  ditty  on  marble  ought  not  to  he  reduced, 

TJie  duty  on  marble  yields  a  revenue  on  an  article  which  is  a  luxury. 
It  tends  to  decrease  the  cost  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  marble  which 
are  used  bv  the  people  at  large.  It  is  the  protection  afforded  the 
high-priced  marble  that  has  made  possible  tne  production  and  use 
in  the  United  States  of  great  quantities  of  medium  and  cheaper 
grades  of  marble  for  cemetery  purposes,  buildings,  etc.  Such  use  of 
marble  is  entirely  peculiar  to  our  ow'ii  country.  It  affords  protection 
direct  to  American  labor,  not  by  lessening  the  importation,  but  by 
upholding  the  prices  of  high-priced,  colored  marbles  and  expensive 
grades  of  light  marbles.  It  tends  also  to  further  develop  the  remark- 
able marble  deposits  of  this  country.  Marble  is  abundant  in  all  the 
States  along  the  Appalachian  Range,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Canada  line,  viz,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Vermont.  It  is  also  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  California,  Washington,  and 
Alaska.  The  ornamental  or  colored  marbles  found  in  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Vermont,  Missouri,  Arizona,  and  many  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  of  the  highest  artistic  order.  The  development  of  new 
marble  quarries  in  Alabama,  Colorado,  and  Alaska  is  at  present  very 
active.  But  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  developing  these  natural 
resources  can  not  be  appreciated  except  by  experience. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  the  production, 
sawing,  and  manufacture  of  American  and  foreign  marbles  is  much 
greater  than  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble,  and  those  rates  are 
not  sufficient  to  equalize  in  our  own  markets  the  position  of  the  mar- 
ble quarries,  mills,  and  shops  of  the  United  States  with  like  indus- 
tries abroad. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  the  present  rates  have  prevailed  since 
1883,  except  for  the  short  period  between  1894  and  1897,  and  that 
business  and  trade  relations  have  long  been  adjusted  to  those  rates. 
Therefore  the  undersigned,  representing  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  American  marble  producing  and  foreign  marble  importing  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  of  its  marble  mills  and  manufactories, 
ask  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble  be  left  as  they  are. 

We  call  your  attention  to  two  instances  of  wrong  classification 
which  work  great  injustice  to  marble  and  ought  to  be  corrected. 
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Limestones  susceptible  of  polish  and  iisdble  for  decorative  purposes. 

Under  the  present  tariff  (par.  117)  limestone  unmanufactured 
is  dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot — ^less  than  one-fifth  the 
marble  rate.  Under  this  paragraph  the  right  is  claimed  to  import 
Istrian,  Hauteville,  Botticmo,  and  other  fancy  stores  which  are  sold 
and  used  in  direct  competition  with  regular  high-grade  marbles. 
The  commercial  and  ordinary  or  popular  meaning  of  marble  is  either 
anjr  limestone  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  polish  or  else  any  limestone 
which  is  suitable  for  bemg  used  for  decorative  or  ornamental  pur- 
poses. (See  Century  JDictionary,  New  American  Encyclopedia,  New 
International  Encyclopedia.)  Accordingly,  the  Board  of  Greneral 
Appraisers  have  held  that  Istrian  (decision  3803)  and  Haute ville 
(decision  6398)  should,  under  the  present  tariff,  be  classed  as  marble? 
and  pay  the  marble  rate.  The  decision  in  the  latter  case  was  affirmed 
by  the  United  States  circuit  court,  but  on  appeal  was  reversed  by  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals,  which  followed  the  more  technical 
and  limited  definition  that  only  that  limestone  is  marble  which  is  of 
a  crystalline  structure.  The  whole  subject  of  the  proper  classification 
of  these  stones  under  the  present  tarin  now  remains  much  confused 
and  is  still  in  litigation.  Without  reference  to  what  may  be  their 
proper  classification  under  the  wording  of  the  present  tariff,  they 
should  in  the  new  act  be  classsed  according  to  the  purposes  for  whidi 
they  are  capable  of  being  used,  and  in  fact  are  used  (in  conformity 
with  the  similitude  clause  of  the  present  tariff  act,  sec.  7),  and  on 
an  equality  with  the  stone  with  which  they  directly  compete.  They 
are  capable  both  of  being  polished  and  of  being  used  for  interior 
decorative  purposes  of  a  high  order,  and,  in  fact,  are  so  used  in  many 
important  buildings  in  direct  competition  with  regular  marbles,  both 
American  and  foreign.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  lime- 
stones, when  susceptible  of  taking  a  polish  and  suitable  for  interior 
decorative  purposes,  be  specifically  classed  with  marble  and  take  the 
marble  rate.  Limestone  of  low  grade,  used  as  a  building  stone  and 
not  for  higher  decorative  purposes,  should  continue  to  be  classed  with 
freestone,  sandstone,  and  other  building  stone. 

B^'eccla. 

Under  the  present  tariff  (paragraph  508)  breccia  is  admitted  free. 
It  is  a  conglomerate  marble  susceptible  of  taking  a  polish  and  used  in 
direct  competition  with  regular  marble  for  interior  decorative  pur- 
poses in  many  public  and  other  large  buildings.  In  the  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Importations  entered  for 
consumption,''  breccia  is  now  included  in  the  statistics  of  marble, 
being  classed  as  free  marble  as  distinguished  from  other  marbles 
which  are  dutiable.  We  respectfully  request  that  it  be  specifically  in- 
cluded with  marble  and  take  the  marble  rate. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Vermont  Marble  Company, 
Rutland-Florence  Marble  Company, 
Brandon  Italian  Marble  Company, 
Barney  Marble  Company, 
Norcross-West  Marble  Company, 
o.  w.  norcross. 
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'  George  P.  Eastman,  Vermont, 

South  Dovek  Marble  Company, 
Waverly  Marble  Company,  New  York. 
White  Marble  &  Terrazzo  Company, 
Westfield  Marble  &  Sandstone  Company, 
Lee  Marble  Works,  Massach/usetts. 
Evans  Marble  Company,  Maryland. 
Georgia  Marble  Company, 
Geo.  B.  Sickles  Marble  Company, 
Blue  Bidge  Marble  Company, 
Georgia  Marble  Finishing  Works, 
Southern  Marble  Company, 
Kennesaw  Marble  Company,  Georgia. 
John  M.  Ross, 

The  Kxoxville  Marble  Company, 
Gray  Eagle  Marble  Company, 
Jno.  J.  Craig  Company, 
Empire  Marble  Company, 
Godfrey  Marble  Company, 
Ross  Marble  Company, 
Republic  Marble  Company, 
American  Marble  Company, 
The  United  States  Marble  Company, 
The  Victoria  Marble  Company, 
Tennessee  Producers'  Marble  Company, 
Knox  Marble  &  Railway  Company,  Tennessee^ 
Alabama  Marble  Company,  Alabama. 
Colorado- Yule  Marble  Company,  Colorado. 
John  Eisele,  of  Batterson  &  Eisele, 
W.  K.  Fertig,  of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co., 
J.  W.  Harrison,  of  Ellin,  Kitson  &  Co., 
E.  J.  McGratty,  of  McGratty  &  Sons, 
John  R.  Taber,  of  Taber  &  Co., 
C.  D.  Jackson,  of  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 
R.  C.  Fisher,  of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co., 
Committee  of  the  Marble  IndusPry  of  New  Yorh^ 
W.  H.  Evans,  of  Baltimore, 

President  and  Committee  of  the 
Nai,i(mal  Association  of  Marble  Detders^ 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nofjemher  23^  1908. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  this  the  end  of  the  marble  hearing? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes.  We  have  united  in  this  memorial,  so  that  is 
the  end  of  it,  unless  you  want  to  ask  other  questions.  The  committee 
are  here  from  New  York  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  of 
reducing  the  duty? 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask — whether  there  is  not 
somebody  here,  some  contractor  or  architect,  who  would  like  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  any  request  was  sent  to  architects  to 
be  present. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  it  has  been  published  through  three  weeks. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  be  permissible  to  leave  it  open,  and  invite 
some  architects  to  come  and  present  their  views,  if  they  want  to?  I 
know  of  one  or  two,  myself. 

The  Chairmak.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  willing  to  hear 
them  further  at  any  time  when  it  is  at  leisure. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  call  their  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Kandell.  What  interest  has  an  architect  in  the  question  ? 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  They  are  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Bandell.  He  takes  his  contract  according  to  the  prices  in  the 
market.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  price  is  hi^  or 
low? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  He  has,  at  least,  an  aesthetic  and  artistic  interest 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  10.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  imtil 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  November  24,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


APPENDIX. 


CLAYS. 


A.  D,  Hattan^  esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  Laclede- 
Christy  Clay  Products  Company. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  supplement  the  brief 
already  submitted  with  further  statistics  regarding  gas  retorts  and 
settings  referred  to.  I  desire  that  it  be  incorporated  with  the  orig- 
inal brief  as  part  of  these  proceedings.  I  do  not  desire  to  detain  you 
further,  as  the  hour  is  late.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  try  and  sub- 
mit some  further  information  regarding  the  exact  prices  of  foreign 
gas  retorts  and  gas-bench  settings  to  assist  you  in  your  labors  in  con- 
sidering these  paragraphs. 

A.  D.  Hatton. 

BBIEF  STTBHITTED  BY  LACLEDE-CHBISTY  CLAY  FBODTTCTS  COH- 
PAinr,  ST.  LOUIS,  mo.,  CONGEBNINO  FABAOBAPHS  87,  88,  93,  97, 
AND  98,  TJNBEB  SCHEDULE  B,  AND  622  AND  614,  UNDEB  FBEE 
LIST,  IN  THE  TABIFF  ACT  OF  JULY  24,  1897. 

St.  Louis,  Noveraber  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Convmittee  on  Ways  and  Mcan^, 

House  of  Representatives,  Sixtieth  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  manufac- 
turer, engaged  in  handling  anything  in  clay  products,  as  miner, 
manufacturer,  and  jobber,  is  interested  and  concerned  in  a  revision  of 
certain  paragraphs  in  the  present  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  and  the  free  list  as  contained  in  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  pre- 
scribed by  Schedule  B,  earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware. 

We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  arguments  and  recommenda- 
tions hereinafter  mentioned  as  a  basis  for  proposed  changes.  It  will 
be  our  purpose  to  confine  our  issues  to  facts,  placing  them  before  you 
as  concisely  as  possible. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company  succeeded  Christy  Fire 
Clay  Company,  established  in  1857,  first  developed  the  celebrated 
Christy  Missouri  washed  pot  clay  as  a  substitute  for  the  imported 
German  clays;  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  estab- 
lished in  1844,  originally  offered  refractory  bench  settings  and  retorts 
to  the  manufacturers  of  coal  gas;  and  Jamieson-French  Fire  Clay 
Company,  organized  in  1895.     It  is  a  Missouri  corporation,  has  a 
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paid-up  capital  of  $4,000,000,  all  invested  in  the  day  products  busi- 
ness; owns  and  controls  extensive  clay  and  kaolin  aeposits  and  has 
fee-simple  title  to  over  700  acres  of  unencumbered  realty,  on  which  its 
clav  mines  are  located,  within  the  city  of  St.  Louis;  operates  regularly 
and  fully  three  plants,  two  wathin  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  one  in  St 
Louis  County,  employing  about  1,000  men,  with  a  pay  roll  aggregat- 
ing over  $500,000  annually. 

In  the  statement  "Mineral  products  of  the  United  States,"  pre- 

gared  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Greological 
urvey,  clay  products  has  a  scheduled  value  in  the  calendar  year  1907 
of  $158,942,369,  ranking  fifth  with  all  other  metallic,  nonmetalUc,  and 
unspecified  minerals,  following  pig  iron,  bituminous  coal,  copper,  and 
Pennsylvania  anthracite,  respectively.  About  10  per  cent  of  this 
amount  represents  the  value  of  refractories  (fire  brick,  fire-clay  tiles, 
retort  or  gas-bench  settings,  furnace  or  tank  blocks  and  stones,  and 
probably  gas  retorts)^  the  principal  producing  States,  selling  80  per 
cent  of  the  w^hole,  being  (1)  Pennsylvania,  (2)  Ohio,  (3)  Missouri. 
(4)  New  Jersey,  (5)  Kentucky;  the  next,  New  York,  shows  a  value 
of  50  per  cent  less  than  New  Jersey.  In  fire  clays  mined  and  sold 
Missouri  ranks  fourth,  following  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  in  that  order.  In  refractories  Missouri  contributes  11  per  cent, 
and  4.34  per  cent  of  total  clay  products. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  take  up  with  you  only  high-grade  fire 
days  or  earths  of  a  refractory  and  flux-resisting  character  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glasshouse  pots,  tank-furnace  blocks,  and  furnace 
stones,  crucibles,  gas  retorts,  and  retort  or  gas-bench  settings,  and 
other  refractories  lor  the  building  of  furnaces  where  such  conditions 
obtain.  These  clays  are  indispensable  in  the  glass,  gas,  iron  and 
steel,  cement,  and  all  other  metallurgical  industries. 

For  convenient  reference  we  have  copied  herein  the  paragraphs 
under  discussion : 

Clays  ob  earths:  93.  Clays  or  earths,  uuwrought  or  unmanufactured,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  one  dollar  per  ton ;  wrought  or  manufactured, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  dollars  per  ton ;  china  clay  or  kaolin, 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  limestone  rock  asphalt  containing  not  more 
than  fifteen  per  centum  of  bitumen,  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  aspbaltum  and  bitumen, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  crude,  if  not  dried,  or  otherwise  advanced 
in  any  manner,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  per  ton;  if  dried  or  otherwise  ad- 
vanced in  any  manner,  thrt^o  dollars  r>er  ton:  bauxite,  or  beauxite,  crude,  not 
refined  or  otherwise  advanced  in  condition  from  its  natural  state,  one  dollar  per 
ton;  fuller's  earth,  unwrought  and  unmanufactured,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  ton ;  wrought  or  manufactured,  three  dollars  per  ton. 

522.  Clay:  (^ommon  blue  clay  in  casks  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
crucibles. 

614.  Minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining  or 
grinding,  or  by  other  i)rocess  of  manufacture,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act. 

Exhibits  A,  B,  and  C  herewith  are  explanatory. 

Our  high-grade  clays  result  from  high-priced  and  limited  area 
realty,  sinking  of  shafts  with  heavy  maintenance  charges  under  hard 
mining  conditions,  $2.50  per  day  wages,  others  in  proportion,  erecting 
of  buildings  for  handling,  weathering,  and  treating  three  to  five  years' 
supply  at  all  times,  and  refining  through  the  washeries.  A  further 
step  is  calcining  or  burning. 

The  imported  clay^r  result  from  abundant  clay  areas,  no  additional 
expense  nor  time  required  to  market,  save  simple  selecting  (the  picked 
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clay  is  prepared  for  immediate  use,  while  the  unpicked  clay  is  in  its 
natural  state — ^the  importing  agent),  to  remove  foreign  vegetable 
matter,  spading  direct  from  ground,  wages  about  75  cents  per  day, 
and  then  ready  for  use.  These  are  conditions  more  particularly  in 
(jermany,  the  largest  exporter  of  clays  under  discussion,  which  are 
(juite  extensively  used  in  lieu  of  the  domestic  clays.  England  in  min- 
ing and  preparations  of  clays  resembles  Germany,  but  in  competition 
we  meet  her  diiefly  with  our  manufactured  products.  The  great  ton- 
nage of  clays  imported  from  England  is  chma  clay  or  kaolin ;  from 
France  chiefly  bauxite.  (Note  Exhibits  C  and  B.)  The  only  invest- 
ment required  for  the  marketing  of  these  clays  in  the  United  States 
is  conducting  selling  agencies,  which  frequently  represent  other 
foreign  lines  and  thus  reduce  the  actual  investment  in  our  trade. 

Fear  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  use  of  high-grade  clays — 
the  fact  that  imported  clays  have  been  and  continue  tol)e  used  more 
and  more  each  year  is  their  best  advertisement  We  are  making  slow 
headway  because,  though  educational  campaigns  and  practical  dem- 
onstrations, brought  about  by  research  work,  prove  our  domestic  clays 
to  be  equal  and  in  many  cases  superior  to  the  loreign  clays,  we  are  able 
to  influence  a  chan^  to  the  domestic  days  only  when  price  is  made 
an  object.  Protection  is  imperatively  necessary  to  enaole  us  to  dis- 
place foreign  clays  with  domestic  clays.  Concerning  use  in  the  glass 
industry,  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  in  Missouri  Geological  Survey,  Volume 
XI,  Clay  Deposits,  page  28,  writes :  "  Glass-pot  clay  is  the  most  valu- 
able that  is  found  in  the  State.  The  superior  quality  that  is  found  in 
tlie  St  Louis  district  is  worth  from  $10  to  $14  a  ton  for  the  No.  1 
grade  of  crude,  picked,  and  washed  pot  clay,  and  $4  to  $6  a  ton  for  the 
No.  2  grade.  Although  the  St.  Louis  fire-clay  seam  in  which  this  very 
valuable  pot  day  occurs  covers  about  180  square  miles,  or  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  county,  this  exceptionally  pure  grade  of  clay  is  only  found 
in  local  pockets  or  basins  in  this  seam.  Thus  far  only  six  such  pockets 
have  been  found,  all  of  which  are  limited  in  size  and  two  are  already 
exhausted.  About  16,000  tons  of  this  high-grade  clay  are  produced 
annually,  mostly  of  the  washed  variety ; "  and  again  on  page  251 : 
"  Christy  fire-clay  mine."  "  This  is  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  St 
Louis  district,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Morganford  and  Gravois  roads, 
near  Oak  Hill,  in  the  southwestern  outskirts  of  St.  Louis.  The  prop- 
erty is  famous  for  the  exceptionally  high-grade  character  of  the  clay 
that  it  has  produced.  Much  of  it  has  been  used  for  glass-pot  purposes 
after  careful  sorting  as  crude  pot  clay,  and  after  washing  as  washed 
pot  clay.  It  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  among  the  glass  makers, 
as  the  slagging  action  of  the  alkalies  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  is 
very  severe  while  the  strength  demand  to  carry  the  load  in  making 
plate  glass  is  very  great.  The  glass-house  service  is  the  most  severe 
of  all  demands  on  fire  clay."  1  he  superiority  of  these  clays  renders 
them  invaluable  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  retorts  and  retort  or  gas- 
bench  settings.  Concerning  use  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  assay, 
Exhibit  E,  herewith.  Transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society, 
Volume  X,  1908,  article  on  "  Tests  of  assay  crucibles,"  pages  484  to 
625,  inclusive,  speaks  for  itself.  We  are  developing  at  this  time  our 
clays  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  used  in  steel  and  other  indus- 
tries. Our  experiments  thus  far,  although  not  complete,  make  it  cer- 
tain that  we  can  offer  a  clay  equally  as  good  and  suitaV)le.  and  we  hope 
better,  than  the  imported  clays. 
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German  pot  clays  are  described :  "  Raw  clav,  unpicked,  in  obloiiir 
lumps,  at  $3.30  per  case  of  530  pounds  gross :  '^  "  Raw  clay,  picked  in 
small  pieces,  $9.40  per  cask  of  1,230  pounds  gross;"  "Raw  clay, 
picked,  at  $9.25  per  cask,  averaging  about  1,230  pounds  gross:" 
"  Burnt  clay,  picked,  at  $10.50  per  cask,  averaging  about  1,170 
pounds  gross."  Later  quotation :  "  Oblong  lump,  to  $3.25  per  case 
of  530  pounds  gross;"  and  a  purchase  "  Burnt,  picked,  at  $11  per  ca>k 
of  1,170  pounds."  German  crucible  clays  are  described  "suitable 
for  Denver  style  crucibles;  mark  '  F '  is  at  $11  per  cask  weighing 
about  1,170  pounds  gross;  "  a  cheaper  clay,  wmch  will  probably 
answer  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  "A-G  clay  packed  in  casks 
weighing  about  1,230  pounds  gross,  at  $9.50  a  caisk.  This  clay  is 
picked  and  selected  free  of  iron  and  other  foreign  matter,  just  as  our 
picked  pot  clay  of  the  G  &  C  mark.  A-G  clay  packed  in  cases  weigh- 
ing about  530  pounds  gross,  at  $3.30  a  case.  This  clay  comes  in  ob- 
long lumps,  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  mine,  but,  being  naturally 
higli  graae  and  pure,  we  think  it  can  be  used  in  this  way,  when  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  yet  than  the  cask  picked  packing.*'  These 
prices  have  been  tested  by  purchases  during  the  present  year. 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  pot  and  crucible  clays  are  identical 
selected,  of  course,  as  offered,  but  merely  graded.  We  base  the  state- 
ment on  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  getting  out  these  clays 
from  their  chemical  analyses,  and,  moreover,  that  our  clays,  which 
correspond  to  the  Gei-man  pot  and  crucible  clays,  may  be,  in  fact 
have  been,  used  in  this  dual  service. 

Prices  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause  were  for  minimum  car- 
loads f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  or  other  Atlantic  ports.  All  prices  applied 
in  Exhibit  D,  herewith,  are  net  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  the  glass  industry  competition  centers  at  Pittsburg,  where  our 
clays  have  displaced  the  German  clays  to  only  a  slight  extent,  because 
the  difference  in  cost  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  cliange.  As  a  rule 
the  management  is  so  dependent  upon  the  practical  clay  man,  usually 
a  foreigner  or  a  disciple  of  one,  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  clays  only,  that  he  is  satisfied  and  is  usually  too  bu^* 
in  the  selling  end  to  keep  home  products  in  the  manufacturing  end. 

In  the  crucible  industry  competition  centers  at  New  York,  where 
foreign  clays  are  used  almost  exclusively.  Domestic  clays  for  cruci- 
bles lire  practically  unknown ;  but  here  lies  our  greatest  opportunity 
to  displace  foreign  with  domestic  clays.  Our  prices,  however,  must 
necessarily  be  5  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  higher,  owing  to  our  freight 
rate  of  $5.30  per  ton,  as  against  the  ocean  ballast  rate  of  $1  per  ton 
on  free-list  clay.  The  Gulf  ports,  likewise  the  Pacific  ports,  enter 
little  of  these  raw  materials  for  either  industry;  it  is  our  undtr^^ 
standing  that  the  great  percentage  of  assav  crucibles  used  in  the 
West  are  made  East.     (See  Exhibit  B.)) 

Eliminating  therefrom  china  clay  and  bauxite,  48,146  tons  foreign 
clays,  valued  at  $353,603,  or  $7  per  ton,  were  imported,  the  duty  being 
$86,010;  10,061  tons  foreign  clays,  "suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles,"  valued  at  $107,886,  or  $10  per  ton,  were  imported  with 
no  duty.  These  58.000  tons  compete  directly  with  us,  and  we  feel 
the  use  of  domestic  clays  should  be  encouraged  by  adequately  taxing 
the  foreign  clays. 

Under  the  law  of  1890  the  duties  on  these  importations  would  have 
approximated  $30,000  additional. 
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Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1897  the  importations  of  clay  for 
crucibles  has  been  high  one  year  and  low  the  next,  and  so  on.  Im- 
portations of  all  other  clays  have  consistently  increased,  except  in  two 
years  (see  Exhibit  A),  and  it  is  fair  to  assmne  that  the  tonnage  of 
the  various  clays  embraced  proportionately  increased  during  the  pe- 
riod. 

Bbick  and  tile  :  87.  Fire  brick,  weighing  not  more  than  ten  pounds  each,  not 
glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton ;  glazed,  enameled,  ornamented,  or  decorated,  forty-five 
l.)er  centum  ad  valorem;  brick,  other  than  fire  brick,  not  glazed,  enameled, 
painted,  vitrified,  ornamented,  or  decorated  In  any  manner,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  if  glazed,  enameled,  painted,  vitrified,  ornamented,  or  deco- 
llated in  any  manner,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

88.  Tiles,  plain  unglazed,  one  color,  exceeding  two  square  inches  in  size,  four 
cents  per  square  fool:  glazed,  encaustic,  ceramic,  mosaic,  vitrified,  semivitrlfied, 
flint,  spar,  embossed,  enameled,  ornamental,  hand-painted,  gold  decorated,  and 
all  (fther  earthenware  tiles,  valued  at  not  exceeding  forty  cents  per  square  foot, 
eight  cents  per  square  foot ;  exceeding  forty  cents  per  square  foot,  ten  cents  per 
square  foot  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

97.  Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  earthy  or  min- 
eral substances,  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  not  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  decorated,  forty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

98.  Gas  retorts,  three  dollars  each;  lava  tips  for  burners,  ten  cents  per  gross 
and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  ninety  cents 
per  hundred :  filter  tubes,  forty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  porous  carbon  pots 
for  electric  batterien,  without  metallic  connections,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

We  have  described  the  process  of  preparation  of  clays  for  market- 
ing, domestic  and  foreign,  both  of  which  are  used  in  various  mixtures 
in  the  manufacture  of  refractory  products  and  embraced  under  the 
above  paragraphs.  The  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  imported  clays 
in  both  the  glass  and  crucible  industries  has  taken  hola  in  the  ^as 
industry.  They  are  restive  lest  they  test  the  much-talked-of  material 
which  is  in  service  and  is  claimed  giving  good  results.  One  reason  is 
that  the  United  States,  leading  in  many  branches,  follows  England 
and  Germany  in  some  of  the  newer  economies,  particularly  in  the 
gas  industry,  where,  in  an  effort  to  put  into  practice  new  and  efficient 
apparatus  with  resultant  economies,  designs  nave  been  introduced  and 
foreign  materials  used  in  their  construction. 

At  present  we  are  trailing,  but  will  soon  take  the  lead ;  given  proper 
protection  we  can  and  willset  a  pace  for  our  foreign  neighbors. 

One  hold  the  foreign  materials  have  taken  may  be  observed  in  the 
operations  of  an  ingenious  New  Jersey  manufacturer  who  imported 
German  clays  by  cargoes,  manufacturing  into  gas  retorts  and  set- 
tings and  offering  to  the  trade  as  German  retorts  and  settings.  This 
we  feel  should  be  stopped.  As  retorts  resemble  crucibles,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  for  that  reason  no  duty  is  paid  on  the 
clay  for  making  gas  retorts,  this  clay  being  entered  for  consumption 
unSer  the  free  list,  paragraph  522. 

Concerning  the  quality  of  the  American  product  in  the  gas  indus- 
try, its  performance  during  a  period  of  about  fifty  years  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  The  industry  is  satisfied  with  results,  but  is  at- 
tracted by  the  low  prices  of  foreign  material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  comparative  records  show  the  domestic  material  to  be  the 
better.  Up  to  some  ten  years  ago  no  one  thought  of  importing  gas 
retorts  or  settings  on  any  extensive  scale. 
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Minimum  carload  prices  f.  o.  b.  per  standard  gas  retort,  weighing 
approximately  2,000  pounds  each,  and  gas  retort  or  bench  settings 
per  net  ton  oi  2,000  pounds,  are  shown  on  Exhibit  F  herewith. 

St.  Louis,  by  reputation,  has  long  enjoved  the  distinction  of  lead- 
ing in  supplying  materials  to  the  gas  industry,  and  has  well  earned 
it  by  reahon  of  the  quality  of  her  fire-clay  products  and  gas  retorts. 
This  trade  is  supplied  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  new  foreign  ideas  and  innovations,  supported  by  the  low 
prices  made  possible  by  foreign  cheap  labor  and  nominal  ocean 
ireights,  will  mean  a  gradual  supplanting  of  our  establi^ed  trade 
unless  we  can  be  protected  by  an  adequate  tax. 

We  have  carefully  searched  the  records  of  statistics  compiled  bv 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "Merchandise  imported, 
quantities  and  values,  by  articles,  years  ended  June  30,  1898  to  1907  '* 
fsee  table  101  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  45HJ7. 
tiiirtieth  number),  and  fail  to  find  where  any  importations  of  reton 
or  gas-beiich  settings,  gas  retorts,  fire  brick,  or  fire-clay  tiles  have 
been  entered  for  consumption. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  gas  retorts  are  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 98;  retort  or  gas  bench  settings,  however,  while  intended  !«> 
be  provided  for.  are  difficult  to  fit  definitely'  to  either  of  the  schedule? 
herein  because  of  the  size,  shape,  and  description.  We  believe  con- 
troversies have  arisen  in  the  past  as  to  the  correct  and  proper  appli- 
cation of  paragraphs,  the  conteution  being  that  if  a  piece  exceeded  1^' 
pounds  in  weight  it  should  be  taxed,  under  paragraph  97,  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  as  against  $1.25  per  ton  under  para^aph  87.  Otli^r- 
contending  attempted  to  avail  themselves  of  section  7.  Under  tb' 
law  of  18i)0  retorts  or  gas  bench  settings  in  all  probability  were  pro- 
vided for  under  paragraph  93,  the  duty  being  $1.25  per  ton;  p^ 
retorts,  under  paragraph  102,  were  taxed  at  $3  each. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  point  out  to  your 
committee  the  present  status  of  the  ceramic  or  clav  products  industry 
as  it  relates  to  high-grade  refractory  products.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  Middleton,  writing  about  the  record  made  in  this  refrac- 
tories branch  during  1907,  ''  the  value  of  the  fire-brick  product  abo 
reached  its  maxinmm  in  1907,  ranging  from  $6,093,071,  the  minimum, 
in  1808  to  $14,940,045  in  1907,  an  increase  of  $8,852,974,  or  145.30  per 
cent." 

Press  dispatches:  only  yesterday  give  notice  of  recognition  by  ♦ho 
Federal  Government  of  limitless  resources  and  possibilities  in  thi? 
industry  and  the  establishment  of  a  technologic  branch  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Geolo^cal  Survey. 

We  ourselves  have  long  since  realized  this,  as  before  stated,  by 
starting  our  research  department,  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
clay-products  industry  in  its  every  sphere.  Satisfactory  results,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  obtained  by  the  enactment  of  a  tax  which  will  off^et 
the  handicap  to  our  domestic  clays  and  products  created  by  the  low 
wages  and  cheap  ocean  freights  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  clays  and 
products?. 

Based  upon  these  statements,  we  recommend  to  your  committee 
that  : 

Paragraph  87  be  specifically  limited  to  apply  to  standard,  or  9-inch, 
fire  brick  and  "  weighing  not  more  than  10  pounds  each; ''  the  duty 
not  to  be  changed.     Add :  "  Retort  or  gas  bench  settings,  tank  fur- 
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nace  blocks,  and  furnace  stones,  and  all  other  refractory  products  of 
any  kind,  sizes,  or  shapes,  $5  pjer  ton."  The  balance  of  the  paragraph 
appears  all  right,  and  to  remain  as  before,  with  same  duties. 

I^aragraph  88  be  modified  so  as  not  to  apply  to  "  tiles  "  manufac- 
tured of  any  refractory  materials  whatever.  It  should  exclude  all 
"fire  clay  or  fire-brick  tiles."  With  this  exception,  the  paragraph 
appears  in  proper  shape  and  to  remain  intact. 

Paragraph  93  be  mcSiified  to  read :  "  Clays  or  earths,  unwrought  or 
unmanufactured,  suitable  for  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass- 
house pots,  tank- furnace  blocks,  and  furnace'  stones,  crucibles,  gas 
retorts,  retort  or  gas  bench  settings,  fire  brick,  fire-clay  tile,  and  any 
refractory  products  in  packages  of  any  kind,  $4  per  ton ;  wrought  or 
manufactured,  $5  per  ton."  The  remainder  of  the  paragraph,  from 
"  China  clay  "  on,  to  remain  unchanged. 

Paragraph  97  be  modified  so  as  to  state  specifically  that  it  does 
not  cover  fire  brick  or  fire-clay  tiles,  retort  or  gas  bench  settings, 
which  are  fully  covered  elsewhere.  No  other  change  is  suggested 
in  this  paraffraph. 

Paragraph  98  be  modified  to  read :  "  Gas  retorts,  40  per  centum  ad 
valorem,  tax  not  to  be  less  than  $5  per  ton."  Balance  of  paragraph 
from  "  lava  tips  for  burners,"  etc.,  to  remain  unchanged. 

Section  522  be  eliminated.  We  have  suggested  that  it  be  included 
under  paragraph  93.  We  feel  that  all  the  foreign  clays,  as  described, 
should  be  made  dutiable. 

Section  614  be  made  more  specific.  Clays  or  earths  may  be  termed 
minerals,  and  as  such  should  be  made  dutiable  as  provided  for. 

If  it  is  desired  to  continue  this  paragraph,  we  suggest  a  modifica- 
tion, so  as  not  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  or  include  items  covered 
in  paragraph  93. 

We  bespeak  your  favorable  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Laclede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company, 
By  A.  D.  Hatton,  Secretary  and  Trea^aurer. 
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Exhibit  C. 
Imports  of  clays  or  earths  into  the  United  States,  hy  countries,  1906, 


Country  from  which  imported. 


Common  hlue  clay  or  earth,  for  the  manufacture  of  ci^cihlea. 

Totallmportg- _ — _ - - 

Germany _ ■ 

Holland - - 

Cuba --. 


All  other  claya  and  earths. 


Total  imports- 
United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Japan 

Austria-Himgary 

Canada 

rtalT 

SpaJa. 

Belfimn 

Holland 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

Ohile^ 

Turkey  In  Asia 


Dollars. 


Report  for  1907  in  same  form  probably  ready,  showing  importation  of  286,464  tons. 
(The  above  Is  an  extract  from  letter  of  date  February  28,  1908,  of  the  commercial  museum 
department  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 


Exhibit  D. 

Comparative  prices  foreign  and  domestic  clays,  minimum  carloads,  f.  o.   &. 

points,  as  indicated, 

GERMAN. 


Points. 


Baltimore 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

Pindlay,  Ohio 

Indiana  gas  belt 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 


Raw,  un- 
picked, 
^.26>ca8e  i 
of  530      I 
pounds. 


$12.06 
12.06 
12.06 
12.06 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
15.06 


Raw,  Raw, 

picked,         picked, 

$9.40  cask  $9.25  cask 

of  1,230    I  of  1.230 

pounds.  pounds. 


$15.05 
15.05 
15.05 
15.05 
17.45 
17.45 
17.45 
17.45 
17.45 
17.45  ; 
18.05  I 


$14.80 
14.80 
14.80 
14.80 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.20 
17.80 


I 


Burnt, 
picked, 
$11  cask 
of  1,170 
pounds. 


$18.50 
18.50 
18.50 
18.60 
20.90 
20.90 
20.90  ' 
20.90  < 
20.90 
20.90 
21.50  ' 


A.  Q., 
picked, 

$9.50  cask 
of  1,230 

pounds. 


A.  G., 

implcked, 
$8.80  case 

of  530 
pounds. 


$15.20 
15.20 
15.20 
15.20 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
17.60 
18.20 


$12.80 
12.30 
12.30 
12.30 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
14.70 
15.30 
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Exhibit  D. — Continued. 

Comparative  prices  foreign  and  domestic  days,  etc. — Continued. 

DOMESTIC. 


Points. 


Raw  Raw 

selected,  washed, 

crude,  pot, 

bulk.  bulk. 


Burnt 
waabed 
pot  or 
sdeeted 
crude, 

bulk. 


Oommon 

flredar, 

balk. 


Baltimore I  fl2.70  ^6.10           $18.30  |8.70 

New  York - 13.80  15.70  18.90  :.» 

Philadelphia 12.90  16.80  18.50  «.9D 

Boston -,  18.70  16.10  19.80  7.^) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 11.00  ,  18.40  16.00  5.00 

Pittsburg,  Pa 1  11.00  1  18.40  16.60  5.00 

SteubenvIUe,  Ohio 1  11.00  13.40  16.60  5.00 

Findlay,  Ohfo_ '  10.80  12.70  15.90  4.» 

Indiana  gas  belt -  9.76  12.16  15..%  8.75 

Chicago 9.40  11.80  15.00  8.40 

St.  Louis 8.00  10.40  18.60  i.OP 

1 _ 

Exhibit  F. 

Comparative  prices  of  foreign  and  domentic  gas  retort h  and  gns  bench  ttettings 
f.  o,  h,  points,  as  indicated. 


Points. 


Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

^Icago 

St.  Louis 

Seattle.. 

San  Ftanclsco 


Gas  retorts. 


Oas  bench  settings. 


German.  •   English,   i  Domestic.  I   German.      English.     DomestSe. 


^.00 
26.00  I 
26.00 
26.00  I 
27.40  I 
27.40  I 
28.00 


$16.66 
16.66 
16.66 
16.66  I 
19.06  I 
19.06 
19.65  I 


$24.40 
24.60 
26.00  , 
26.60  ' 
21.00 
20.70 
18.00  I 
87.00  ' 
87.00  I 


912.00  I 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
14.40 
14.40 
16.00 


$14.00  I 
14.00  ' 
14.00 
12.00 
14.40  I 
14.40 
15.00  I 
26.00 
86.00  • 


$16.70 
16.90 
17.80 
17.W 
18.75 
18.40 
U.OO 
81.90 
81.90 


Merchandise  imported — Quantities  and  values^  etc.,  years  ended  June  SO,  1898  to  19C7. 

Article's. 


1896. 


1899. 


1900. 


J 


Clays  or  earths:  ' 

Common  blue,  for  the  manu-/ton8  .. 

facture  of  eruciblea  .  .free. .IdollH. .' 

'^""'"er <»«-te:| 


ArtlcleA. 


Clays  or  earths: 

Common  blue,  for  the  manu- ftons  . . 
facture  of  crucibles. .  .free.. tdolls. . 

Another d"t..{f^«ii«:: 


4,787  I 
55,867 
106,266 
738,819  I 


1903. 


10,099  8,975 

76,014  109,483 

116,757  138,626 

786,514  926,111 


1904. 


8,498  7,fi01 

99,560  93,566 

203,857  I  195,125 

1,286,097  j  1,191,291 


1905. 


4,675  I 
49,709 
200,445 
1,222,814  , 


1901. 


/  5,423 

67,768 

160,217 

1,086,977 


1906. 


6,194 

62,113 

240,699 

1,488,278 


1902. 


6.266 

73.095 

187,156 

1,214.664 


1907. 


10,064 

107,882 

276,390 

1,846,289 


Akron,  Ohio,  November  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereko  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Comndttee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  All  potters  who  make  either  white  ware,  stoneware,  or 
sanitary  goods  from  clay  or  mixtures  of  clay,  use  a  considerable 
amount  or  what  is  known  as  pottery  plaster  for  molds.    The  most  of 
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the  plaster  for  this  purpose  is  imported  from  Nova  Scotia.  There 
are  several  firms  en^a^ed  in  this  traffic,  notably  J.  B.  King&  Co.,  of 
New  York,  and  Calvin  Tompkins,  also  of  New  York.  We  under- 
stand that  under  the  Dingley  bill  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  is  im- 
posed on  this  conmiodity.  This  makes  the  finished  product  very 
expensive  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  working  to  the  benefit  of 
American  manufacturers  by  having  such  tariff  imposed.  It  is  true 
that  a  very  considerable  amount  oi  rock  for  making  plaster  is  quar- 
ried in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  little,  if  any,  is  suitable 
for  the  work  above  outlined,  viz,  for  making  molds  for  potters  and 
others.  We  believe  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  a  great  many  manufac- 
turers of  goods  in  our  line  and  other  allied  lines  if  this  duty  could  be 
either  completely  eliminated  or  in  part.  We  bespeak  for  this  matter 
the  favorable  consideration  of  your  committee. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Kobikson  Clay  Product  Co. 

John  P.  Starr,  Secretary, 


Knoxville,  Tbnn.,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  and  Means  Oommittee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  For  the  past  twenty  years* I  have  been  to  a  very 
large  extent  interested  in  southern  clays.    On  account  of  the  very  low 
duty,  and  the  fact  that  they  bring  English  clays  in  as  ballast,  it  has 
pratically  put  us  out  of  business. 

We  are  now  shipping  from  5,000  to  8,000  tons  a  year  from  a  mine 
which  I  own  in  South  Carolina.  We  are  in  direct  competition  with 
the  washed  clays  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  should  the  tariff  be  re- 
duced, it  will  mean  the  closing  of  our  mines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  be  raised  at  least  $1  per  ion. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  J.  Oliver. 


Jersey  CrrY,  November  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  I  am  informed  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  a  tariff  duty  put  upon  clays  imported  from  Germany  that  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  black-lead  or  graphite  crucibles. 

At  the  present  time  no  duty  is  imposed  by  the  Government  on  clays 
imported  and  used  for  this  particular  purpose.  The  fact  is  that  no 
American  clays  have  been  found  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  this 
kind  of  manufacture,  and  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would  simply 
mean  that  the  users  of  black-lead  crucibles  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
larger  price  for  the  product,  while  no  benefit  whatever  can,  in  any 
way,  accrue  to  miners  or  dealers  in  American  clays. 

The  manufacturers  of  black-lead  crucibles  would  gladly  welcome 
the  use  of  American  clay  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  produce  from 
its  use  as  a  suitable  article.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  facts 
herein  stated  are  indisputable. 
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There  are  two  large  concerns  in  my  district  that  use  in  their  manu- 
factures the  imported  clays  above  mentioned,  and  it  would  be  a  need- 
less hardship,  both  upon  them  and  upon  the  consumers,  to  impose 
such  a  duty  as  I  have  referred  to. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  strongly  protest  against  it,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee desires  any  further  information  regarding  the  matter  I  will 
gladly  do  all  I  can  to  obtain  it  for  them. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  A.  Hamili.. 


JVIacon,  Ga.,  November  19^  1908. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Tariff  Revision^  Washington^  D.  C. 

DI:ar  Sir  :  We  inclose  herewith  a  memorial  on  earths  to  your  hon- 
orable body  for  proper  consideration  and  action.  Owing  to  the  lim- 
ited time  at  our  command  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  supply  com- 
plete data,  which  would  be  convincing  of  the  absolute  equity  of  our 
positions.  If  in  need  of  additional  nicts  or  argument  we  sincerely 
trust  that  you  will  afford  us  a  hearing  or  opportunity  to  submit  addi- 
tional facts. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Georgia  Kaolin  Company. 


Macon,  Ga.,  November  18, 1908. 
Meftibers  of  the  Tariff  Commission^  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sirs:  Your  committee  having  announced  its  readiness  to  receive 
on  the  23d  instant  memorials  from  those  interested  in  the  proposed 
tariff  legislation  as  it  may  affect  imported  earths,  etc.,  the  under- 
signed, representing  their  various  enterprises  located  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement,  with  their  peti- 
tion that  the  duties  on  imported  clays  be  increased,  circumstances  and 
conditions  having  so  combined  that  the  present  duty  affords  very  lit- 
tle, if  any,  protection  to  the  industry  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  duty  upon  imported  clays  was  at  one  time  $5  per  ton  of  2540 
pounds,  and  tliis  was  reduced  to  the  present  rate  of  $2.60  per  2540 
pounds.  Since  this  reduction  the  competition  of  trunk  lines  and 
ocean  steamers  has  combined  to  place  the  miners  and  refiners  of 
clays  located  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  at  a  decided  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  foreign  miners,  whose  plants  are  really 
all  located  convenient  to  shipping  points  in  England. 

Your  memorialists  therefore  desire  to  place  before  your  committee 
such  general  information  on  the  subject  as  the  limited  time  at  their 
disposal  will  permit,  and  they  will  be  prepared  at  a  later  date  to 
place  such  additional  data  as  may  be  specifically  requested. 

First.  It  is  assumed  that  your  commission  is  xuUy  aware  of  tlie  uses 
to  which  this  kaolin  or  clay  is  put,  but  your  petitioners  will  state  that 
the  consumers  of  their  product  include  the  following  manufactures : 
Porcelain,   tiles,  sanitary   wares,   earthenware,   paper,  wall   paper, 

Saints,  interior  paints,  soaps,  linoleum,  oilcloths,  window  shades, 
ruggists'  specialties ;  and  that  for  these  purposes  a  material  of  uni- 
form character  and  of  as  white  a  color  as  possible  is  required.  It 
must  be  free  from  sand,  mica,  and  silica. 
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Second.  The  deposits  of  clay  in  Georgia,  are  sedimeiitary  and  are 
located  on  the  coastal  plain  at  an  average  distance  from  the  seaboard 
approximating  150  miles.  In  some  cases  the  deposit®  are  of  such 
purity  as  to  be  incapable  of  much  refining,  but  in.  the  great  ma}ority 
of  the  deposits  a  process  of  refinement  is  required  to  make  the  mate- 
rial suitable  for  the  use  of  manufacturers.  It  is  only  of  late  yaars 
that  the  extent  of  these  deposits  has  been  generally, known  and  their 
extent  and  apparent  value  have  now  attracted  enterprise  and  capital 
toward  their  development.  In  the  mining  of  these,  clays  many  unex* 
pected  difficulties  have  been  encountered.  The  absence  of  surface  rock 
has  made  it  impossible  to  mine  the  clays  by  any  process  other  than  the 
removal  of  the  entire  surface  material,  which  averages  about  25  feet 
of  sand  and  red  earth.  Hydraulic  mining  or  any  of  the  more  eco- 
nomical or  speedy  methods  are  not  practical,  and  the  cuts  or  mines 
being  open  each  rain  storm  compels  not  only  the  cessation  of  opera- 
tions, but  the  seepage  water  carries  much  stain  on  the  surface  exposed. 
There  is  a  sin^lar  absence  of  running  streams  of  pure  or  clear  water 
in  the  proximity  of  these  deposits,  and  while  expensive  efforts  have 
been  made  to  discover  artesian  water  or  a  supply  by  deep  borings, 
these  have  so  far  proved  unsuccessful  and  the  miners  are  dependent 
upon  the  immediate  rainfall  or  some  small  springs  for  water  with 
which  to  carry  on  their  work. 

While  therefore  the  deposits  are  apparently  rich,  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  are  imcovered  and  prepared  for  market  are  ex- 
tremely great,  and  many  obstacles  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  in- 
dustry, so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  can  be  made  profitable. 

Third.  As  compared  with  the  methods  possible  to  the  foreign 
miners,  whose  clays  are  almost  without  exception  residentary  de* 
posits,  are  all  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  are  able  to.  use 
hydraulic  methods  where  the  surface  material  is  not  of  a  staining 
character,  the  miners  of  Georgia  clays  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
in  addition  to  which  your  memoralists  beg  to  point  out  that  they  are 
reliably  informed  that  laborers  in  the  English  mines  work  for  from 
one-third  to  one-half  less  wages  than  are  paid  to  the  negroes  in  the 
Georgia  clay  mines;  that  fuel,  engine  supplies,  tools,  and  machines 
are  all  less  costly,  and  that  superintendents,  foremen,  and  salesmen 
cost  less  than  one-half  of  what  has  to  be  paid  in  America. 

Like  almost  every  other  American  industry,  the  clay  producers 
have  many  initial  obstacles  to  overcome  and  need  all  the  assistance 
and  protection  which  their  Government  can  extend  them  to  the  extent 
of  placing  them  on  an  equal  with  foreign  miners.  The  ^Vmerican 
clay  miners  are  not  desirous  of  reducing  wages  to  their  employees  or 
denying  to  the  transportation  companies  a  fair  return  for  their 
services.  They  only  ask  that  they  be  given  protection  enough  to 
meet  the  difference  in  conditions  which  will  secure  to  them  on  their 
merits  their  full  share  of  the  domestic  markets. 

Fourth.  The  principal  points  of  consumption  for  these  clays  are 
located  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  western  New  York,  western  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  by  an  nnf ortvmate  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  over  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission appears  to  have  ng  control,  or  appears  to  be  ineffective  to 
deal  with,  the  southern  miners  are  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
in  regard  to  rates  of  transportation. 
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The  large  steamers  now  crossing  the  Atlantic  appear  to  be  willing 
to  carry  kaolin  from  the  English  ports  to  the  American  ports  for 
rates  ranging  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  ton.  Portland,  Me.,  as  a  case  in 
point,  can  be  reached  from  Liverpool  for  $1.50  per  ton,  while  it  would 
cost  the  Georgia  shipper  $4  at  least.  The  rates  from  Liverpool  and 
Fowey  to  Boston,  Newport  News,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and 
Philadelphia  are  about  the  same,  and  through  rates  from  these  points 
to  the  principal  points  of  consumption  in  the  East  are  so  low  as  to 
again  place  the  Ueorgia  miner  at  a  disadvantage.  Thus  we  would 
instance  that  from  Liverpool  or  Fowey,  in  England,  to  Chicago,  with 
an  ocean  rate  to  New  Orleans  of  $1.60  per  ton,  can  be  combined  a  rail 
rate  of  12  cents  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  via  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  making  a  through  rate  from  Liverpool  or  Fowev  to 
Chicago  of  $3.90  per  ton,  while  the  lowest  rate  your  memorialists 
can  secure  from  their  shipping  points  to  Chicago  is  $4.60  per  ton,  and 
we  have  been  further  advised  that  through  rates  have  recently  been 
made  from  the  English  ports  to  Chicago  of  $2.40  per  ton,  via  Grand 
Trunk  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  via  lines  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  for  $3.40  per  ton.  We  are  informed  that  these  rates  are 
perfectly  legal  and  are  available  to  us  if  we  could  reach  the  points 
where  they  are  in  force,  but  this  would  be  impossible. 

These  points  in  regard  to  rates  of  transportation  are  made  to  show 
your  conunittee  that  the  present  duty  is  practically  no  protection  to 
us  whatever,  and  that  to  permit  us  and  others  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  a  higher  duty  is 
not  only  indispensable,  but  having  regard  to  the  advantages  hereto 
enJOTea  by  other  industries,  it  is  our  right. 

Fifth.  Your  memorialists  would  further  desire  to  impress  upon 
your  committee  the  difficulties  under  which  they  have  labored  and 
are  still  laboring  in  securing  an  entry  for  their  product,  a  compara- 
tively new  one,  into  the  favor  of  the  American  manufacturers  who  are 
always  j-eady  to  make  unfavorable  comparisions  between  our  material 
and  that  imported  from  abroad.  This  has  been  the  history  of  all  our 
domestic  enterprises,  but  at  present  our  iron  and  steel  are  able  to 
stand  upon  their  own  merits  lor  the  great  majority  of  purposes  and 
with  proper  protection  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  clays  will  ultimately 
do  the  same.  The  pottery  wares  made  from  our  domestic  clays  are  as 
good  as  any  of  the  ordinary  grades  of  imported  wares,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  workers  in  the  Ainerican  potteries  are  Eng- 
lishmen from  the  Staffordshire  district,  all  faults  are  laid  on  the  do- 
mestic clays  and  an  artificial  demand  is  created  for  foreign  clays. 
The  character  of  our  clays  can  not  be  successfully  impugned  and  much 
study  has  been  given  and  much  expense  incurrea  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  ana  meet  the  most  fastidious  requirements  of  manufac- 
turers, ana  we  believe  that  if  we  are  supported  we  will  ultimately 
supply  the  country  with  its  requirements  m  this  department  of  ma- 
terial. A  great  deal  of  additional  investment  has  been  made  within 
the  last  year  in  improved  machinery  to  purify  our  clays  and  render 
them  uniform  in  quality,  and  your  memorialists  would  state  as  an 
absolute  fact  that  were  the  present  duty,  insufficient  as  it  is,  with- 
drawn, we  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  business  entirely. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  to  state  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  which  they  are  capable,  that  the  deposits  of  domestic  clays  of  dif- 
ferent character  located  between  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi  rivers 
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on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  of  suflScient  abundance  and  of  such  qualities 
as  to  answer  every  necessary  requirement  of  every  trade  and  manu- 
facturer in  the  country,  and  that  their  general  use  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  provided  those  whose  enterprise  leads  them  to  develop  these 
deposits  are  assured  a  fair  working  profit;  and  we  beg  furmer  to 
state  that  there  is  no  combination,  pooling  arrangement,  or  trust 
management  of  any  of  these  existing  enterprises,  eaeli  of  which  is 
working  independently. 

American  Clat  Company, 
P.  W.  Martin,  Preindent, 
An^ANTA  Mining  and  Clay  Company, 
Young  A.  Gresha^i,  General  Mandger. 
The  Georgia  Kaolin  Company, 
By  Cecil  Morgan,  Genrval  Manager, 


Tacony,  Pa.,  Novemher  20,  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Hoxise  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D,  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  just  learned  in  the  last  day  or  two  that  hear- 
ings on  Schedule  B  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  are  to  be  held  before 
your  committee  in  Washington,  November  23,  1908,  and  that  en- 
deavors will  be  made  to  have  a  duty  placed  on  fire  clay.  We  would 
like  to  enter  our  protest  through  you  against  this,  as  we  are  very 
large  users  of  Klmgenberg  crown  clay,  imported  from  Germany, 
on  which  there  has  been  no  duty  for  many  years.  The  reason  we 
enter  this  protest  is  that  there  has  never  been  any  clay  found  in  this 
country  that  can  be  used  to  manufacture  crucibles.  Therefore,  we 
think  that  we  are  just  and  right  in  asking  this.  We  doubt  very  much 
if  the  refractories  companies  want  any  duty  on  fire  clay. 

When  this  matter  is  brought  before  your  committee  we  would 
deem  it  a  special  favor  if  you  will  bring  forward  our  objections.  We 
are  writting  this  letter  to  you  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Representa- 
tive, W.  W.  Foulkrod,  with  whom  we  talked  this  subject  over  yester- 
day. We  trust  that  there  will  be  no  duty  placed  on  clay,  as  it  will 
force  a  great  many  small  fomidries  all  over  the  country,  to  pay  an 
advance  on  their  goods  that  seems  to  us  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  do. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Ross-Tacony  Crucibli:  Company, 
Per  Henry  A.  Ross,  President, 


Augusta,  Ga.,  Nommher  JO^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
clay  business  at  Langley,  S.  C.^and  on  account  of  the  very  low  duty 
and  the  fact  that  they  bring  English  clays  in  as  ballast,  it  has  vir- 
tually put  us  out  of  business. 
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We  underbtaud  that  these  clays  are  wadied  days  of  Cornwall. 
England,  which  can  be  manufactured  very  cheap,  and  it  is  very  hard 
indeed  for  us  to  compete  with  these  days,  considering  the  amount 
of  earth  that  is  removed,  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  higher 
freight  rates  tliat  we  are  forced  to  pay.  It  reduces  our  profits  on 
these  goods  to  a  minimum,  and  for  tne  last  few  years  our  company 
has  been  unable  to  make  a  dividend  on  account  .of  the  low  prices 
which  was  brought  about  by  competition  of  these  English  days. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  beg  to  ask  that  you  will  not  reduce  the  tariff 
on  the  English  clays,  but  will  raise  same  at  least  $1  per  ton.    Thank- 
ing you  for  your  assistance  in  this  matter,  I  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  T.  G.  Lamar  Kaolin  Company,  of  Langley,  S.  C. 
By  J.  S.  XixoN,  Sceretm^  and  Treasurer, 


Chicago,  November  20,  I90d. 
The  /lonortfhie  Charnnan  Committee  on  Tariffs 

Washtiigt&n.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  attention  of  the  writer  has  been  rolled  to  the  con- 
templated action  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  china  clays,  which  at 
present  is  fixed  at  $2.60  per  ton,  specific,  on  imported  china  clays. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  present  duty  the  development  of  the 
china-clay  inaustry  in  the  United  States  has  reached  considerable 
proportions,  and  has  led  to  the  heavy  investment  of  capital  in  numer- 
ous refining  plants,  located  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  production  of  American  china  clay  is  exceedingly 
important  and  is  susceptible  of  great  expansion,  providing  adequate 
protection  is  afforded. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  duty  of  $2.50  per  ton  is  in  a  measure 
offset  by  the  exceedingly  low  rates  which  are  made  in  connection 
with  the  steamship  companies  and  the  railroads  via  New  Orleans  and 
eastern  seaboard,  which  enables  the  foreign  producer  to  pay  the  duty 
of  $2.50  per  ton  and  deliver  clay  at  the  principal  points  of  con- 
sumption at  approximate!}^  the  same  cost  as  that  of  the  American 
proaucer. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  publishes  in  their  Foreign  Freight 
Tariff,  series  112-C,  an  import  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  principal 
points  in  Wisconsin,  on  page  14  of  said  tariff,  a  rate  of  14|  cents  per 
hundred. 

For  comparative  rates  we  refer  you  to  Cleveland",  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  Joint  Proportional  Tariff, 
1090-A,  wherein  they  quote  on  page  6  of  said  tariff  to  the  same  point? 
covered  in  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  tariff,  above  reierred 
to,  naming  a  rate  from  Cincinnati  of  $2.70  per  ton,  which,  combined 
with  the  rate  to  Cincinnati  from  points  in  Georgia,  makes  a  total  rate 
to  Wisconsin  points  of  $5.70  per  ton,  or  28i  cents  per  hundred  for  the 
domestic  article. 

The  same  conditions  api)Iv  in  regard  to  the  rates  now  in  effect  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  if  the  same  freight  conditions  continue  to 
prevail  and  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  it  would  have  but  one  result, 
namely,  the  destroying  of  the  American  clay  industries  and  gi^dng  the 
foreign  producer  a  tremendous  advantage  in  this  field. 
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For  your  information  we  will  state  that  from  one  point  in  Georgia 
we  have  already  contracted  over  6,000  tons  of  china  clay,  which  has 
replaced  in  every  instance  an  equal  amount  of  imported  English  clay. 
Any  further  information  we  would  be  pleased  to  submit,  and  trust 
in  view  of  the  foregoing  the  present  tariff  may  not  be  disturbed^  as 
we  believe  this  country  could  practically  furnish  its  entire  require- 
ments of  clays  with  adequate  protection,  we  remam, 
Your,  very  truly, 

T,  J.  Peterson  Company, 
Per  Henry  M.  Miner, 

Viee-Premde7it. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Repi'esentatives^  Washington^  D.  (J. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  held  to-day  in  Washington,  at  which  wjere 
I)resent  representatives  from  the  various  clay  miners  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  after  a  full  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  protection  needed 
by  our  industries  in  competition  with  imported  clays,  we  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following : 

The  present  duty  on  imported  china  clay  is  $2.50  per  2,240  pounds, 
it  having  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  from  $5  to  the  present  rate, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  a  greater  tonnage  of  imported  cla}^  brought 
to  this  market  each  year.  This  is  possible  owing  to  the  fact  that 
labor  abroad  for  the  same  work  is  fully  one-half  less  than  is  paid  in 
America  and,  further,  that  in  many  instances  the  ocean  rates  of 
freiffht,  together  with  the  inland  freig;hts  added,  allow  the  imported 
product  to  be  delivered  at  interior  points  at  very  much  less  freight 
than  from  the  various  American  mines. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  and.  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
producers,  a  strong  inclination  to  ask  lor  a  reasonable  advance  in 
the  duty,  feeling  that  they  were  entitled  to  this  extra  amount  of  pro- 
tection,'and  if  it  was  granted  they  would  be  able  to  take  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  trade  than  they  have  in  the  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  producers  took  the  stand  that  they  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  retention  of  the  present  duty,  but  all  agreed  that  if 
there  was  any  reduction  in  the  present  duty  it  would  result  in  the 
closing  down  of  most  of  the  prominent  mines  of  this  country,  as  none 
of  them  at  present  are  making  any  adequate  return  for  the  capital 
invested,  and  with  any  reduction  in  the  duty  it  would  mean  absolute 
ruin  for  these  plants. 

Like  most  other  American  industries,  the  clay  producers  have  had 
many  initial  obstacles  to  overcome ;  have  invested  large  sums  of  money 
in  their  various  plants,  and  need  all  the  assistance  and  protection 
which  their  Government  can  extend  to  the  extent  of  placing  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  foreign  miners.  The  American  miners  are  not 
desirous  of  reducing  wages  to  their  employees,  but  should  any  re- 
duction be  made  in  the  present  tariff,  wages  would  have  to  be  reduced 
very  materially  or  the  plants,  as  stated  before,  closed  down. 
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In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  to  state  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  which  they  are  capable  that  the  deposits  of  domestic  clays  of  dif- 
ferent character  located  between  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi  rivers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  of  sufficient  abundance  and  of  such  quality 
as  to  answer  every  necessary  requirement  of  every  trade  and  manu- 
facturer in  the  country,  and  that  their  general  use  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  provided  tiiose  whose  enterprise  leads  them  to  develop 
these  deposits  are  assured  a  fair  working  profit;  and  we  beg  further 
to  state  there  is  no  combination,  pooling  arrangement,  or  trust  man- 
agement of  any  of  these  existing  enterprises,  eacn  of  which  is  working 
independently. 

This  communication  refers  to  section  93  in  Schedule  B  in  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  act  of  1897. 

Bemaining,  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Philadelphia  Clay  Ck)MPANT, 

M.  W.  Phillips,  President. 

The  American  Clay  Company  of  Maine. 

P.  W.  Martin,  President. 


Representing  also- 


Representing — 


Georgia  Kaolin  Company. 

Atlanta  Mining  Clay  Company. 

McIntyrb  Mining  Company. 

American  Clay  Company, 

James  J.  Tracey,  President. 

The  Edgar  Plastic  Kaolin  Company, 

J.  R.  Edgar,  Secretary. 

J.  t".  M^\RSH. 

The  T.  G.  Lamor  Kaolin  Company. 
Immaculate  Kaomn  Company. 
Peerless  Kaolin  Company. 
The  Albion  Kaolin  Company. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Representing  importers  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  foreign  clay  imported  into  the  United  States,  we  wish  to 
advise  that,  notwithstanding  the  importations  of  foreign  clay  has 
increased  under  the  present  tariff,  it  has  been  done  by  a  vast  outlay  of 
capital  and  energy  in  the  educating  of  the  consumer  in  the  use  of  the 
imported  clays.  To  encourage  a  continuance  and  a  fostering  of  the 
import  business,  we  feel  from  that  fact  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
duty  we  are  compelled  to  get  a  higher  price  for  our  importations 
than  the  American  producers  are  getting  for  their  product,  that  there 
should  be  no  advance  in  the  present  schedule,  as,  imder  no  circum- 
stances, could  the  principle  of  reciprocity  be  extended  or  maintained 
at  any  increase  in  the  present  schedule. 
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A  siring  the  kindness  of  your  support  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  schedule,  at  least  as  is  emboaied  in  section  93,  schedule  3,  in 
the  tariff  act  of  1897. 

Remaining,  yours,  truly, 

C.  K.  Williams, 
Representing —  Perkins-Goodwin  Company. 

Moore  &  Hunger. 
Hammil  &  Gillespie. 
Paper  Makers  Chemical  Company. 


Frankford,  Pa.,  November  21, 1908. 
The  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrrnan  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  Z>.  C, 
Dear  Mr.  Payne:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  a  duty  put  upon  what  is  known  as 
Klin^nberg  crown  clay,  an  article  imported  from  Germany  and 
used  in  this  country  by  the  parties  who  manufacture  crucibles  and 
similar  articles.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  ho  clay  in  this  coun- 
try that  can  be  substituted  by  the  manufacturers  of  crucibles  for  this 
imported  article,  which  has  heretofore  been  free.  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  if  any  duty  was  placed  upon  this  imported  clay  it  would 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles.  As  the 
Ross  Tacony  Crucible  Company  have  their  works  in  the  district  that 
I  represent,  I  am  able  to  obtain  information  from  them  that  confirms 
what  I  understand  has  been  written  to  your  committee,  and  which  I 
am  satisfied  is  a  correct  statement — that  any  duty  placed  upon  the 
clay  would  work  an  injury  to  this  class  of  manufacturers.  I  there- 
fore trust  that  your  committee  will  make  no  change  on  this  article, 
but  will  continue  to  allow  it  to  come  in  free. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  FOULKROD. 


East  Pbpperell,  Mass., 

November  SI,  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee,  Washington,  Z>.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  would  respectf uUjr  petition  your  committee  to  con- 
sider the  admission  of  imported  chma  clay  free  of  any  duty. 

There  is  no  protection  needed  on  an  article  which  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country.    It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  day  that  can  be 
mined  or  manufactured  which  competes  with  the  imported  china  clay. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Nashua  Biver  Paper  Company, 
George  Keyes,  President. 
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GYPSUM. 

New  York,  Nov&inher  18, 1908. 
William  K.  Payne,  Esq., 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  please  find  copy  of  the  memoranda  far  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  relating  to  crude  gypsum. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Montague  Lessler. 


Memoranda  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  relatin-g  to  crud^ 

gypsum'. 

Section  91  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  has  the  following :  "  Plaster  rock 
or  gypsum,  crude,  50  cents  per  ton." 

Gypsum  is  a  hydrous  calcium  sulphate  (CaS042H20)  used  for  man- 
ufacturing by  grinding  and  partial  or  complete  calcination  into  plas- 
ter of  Paris  (calcined  plaster)  of  various  grades. 

The  imported  gypsum  is  whiter  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  domes- 
tic product  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of 
plaster  of  Paris;  it  contains  about  25  per  cent  water.  In  other  words. 
a  ton  of  gypsum  imported  into  this  country,  after  being  calcined  only 
produces  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  plaster  of  Paris,  25  per  cent 
(water)  evaporates  and  wastes  in  calcination. 

For  the  year  ending  1907  there  were  imported  390,066  tons  of  crude 
gypsum,  of  the  value  of  $457,047,  paying  a  duty  of  $195,083,  the  av«- 
age  price  per  ton  being  $1.17  f.  o.  b.  vessels  at  loading  port.  For  thb 
year  ending  June,  1908,  there  was  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York 
217,359  tons.  The  larger  part  came  from  the  mines  at  Nova  Scotia. 
None  of  the  imported  gypsum  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  gypsum  mined  in  the  United  States  during  1907  amounted  t<. 
1,751,748  short  tons  in  seventeen  States  and  Territories.     Of  this 

?uantity  232,546  was  sold  crude,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  used 
or  fertilizing  purposes.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mills  using  the 
domestic  crude  gypsum  are  nearly  all  at  or  near  the  mines.  (Gypsum 
and  Gypsum  Products  in  1907,  Geological  Survey  Bulletin.) 

The  principal  use  of  the  eastern  plaster  in  the  West  has  been  for 
ornamental  work  and  in  the  potteries,  the  superior  quality  of  the 
product,  imported  gypsum,  of  the  seaboard  manufacturer  causing  its 
use  for  those  purposes; 

It  costs  $1.50  per  ton  to  carry  crude  gypsum  by  sea  from  the  mines 
at  Nova  Scotia  to  the  seaboard  towns  ana  cities  of  the  United  States, 
where  alone  it  is  used.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  cost  price  per  ton 
at  the  mines  is  $1.17,  to  which  must  be  added  the  freight  of  $1.50  per 
ton  and  also  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton,  amounting  to  $8.17  per  ton, 
then  must  be  added  to  this  cost  the  fact  that  oilly  three-fourths  of  a 
ton  is  useful  and  one-fourth  is  waste  (water),  that  the  cost  to  the 
manufacturer  of  the  imported  gypsum  is  made  a  total  of  $3.96  per 
ton. 

The  manufacturers  using  imported  rock  are  nine  in  number:  Four 
in  New  York,  1  in  New  Jersey,  1  in  Maine,  1  in  Pennsylvania,  1  in 
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Connecticut,  and  1  in  Boston.  They  are  all  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.' 
These  eastern  manufacturers,  whose  plants  are  all  situated  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  hare  no  available  deposits  of  domestic  gypsum  and 
they  must  obtain  their  supply  of  cnicie  material  from  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Oape  Breton.  With  the  initial  cost  they  can 
not  manufacture  plaster  and  sell  it  delivered  at  the  factory  for  a  less 
price  than  $6.50  per  ton.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  using 
imported  gypsum  sell  their  finished  product  at  $6.50  per  ton,  while 
the  users  of  the  domestic  crude  gypsum  sell  their  finished  product  at 
from  $2.50  to  $4  per  ton  at  the  factories.  It  can  not  be  contended 
that  there  is  a  competition  between  these  articles  and  that  the  domestic 
manufacturer  needs  a  protection  which  will  aid  him  in  selling  his 
product. 

The  freight  on  crude  gypsum  and  the  manufactured  article  makes 
it  impossible  for  these  manufacturers  to  use  the  domestic  crude  or  to 
compete  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  finished  product  who  use  the 
domestic  gypsum. 

The  foDowing  is  a  comparison  of  freight  rates  to  a  few  points, 
showing  the  advantage  of  New  York  State  manufacturers.  Oakfield, 
N.  Y.,  IS  taken  as  the  point  because  from  this  town  is  shipped  most 
of  the  plaster  that  comes  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 


New  York .... 
Staten  Island. 
Oakfield, 


To— 


Scran  ton.  |    Utica.    |  Syrncuse.  j    Oswego. 


Rate  from 

f4nr«.nti-kn     I      TTtif»n 


-   I    --  -I 


I      92.00,     ri.oo ,       $2.00         r2.oo 

1.60  1.25  1.00  1  1.50 


Buffalo.     New  York. 

Albany. 

12.40   

92.40 

.50             S2.00 

1.50 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  crude  gypsum  is  exported  to  Canada  from 
the  mines  in  New  York  State  and  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the 
Canadian  tariff.  (See  sec.  292,  Canadian  tariff.)  The  manufacturers 
in  Canada  near  the  New  York  border  have,  as  has  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer here,  a  protection  in  the  freight  rate,  which  inhibits  the  use 
of  crude  gypsum  from  tlie  seaboard  mines.  They  are  driven  to  im- 
port the  crude  gypsum  from  New  York  State  and  Michigan. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  390,000  tons  of  crude  ^psum  im- 
ported in  1907  were  largely  brought  in  American  coasting  vessels, 
and  that  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  one  firm  alone,  have  nearly  $400,000  in- 
vested in  American  towboats  and  barges  engaged  in  freighting  gyp- 
stmi  rock  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York. 

No  tariff  act,  except  the  act  of  1897,  placed  any  duty  on  crude 
gypsum. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  crude  gypsum  should  be  placed 
on  the  free  list  and  no  duty  paid  on  its  importation. 

J.  B.  King  &  Co., 
No.  1  B roadway^  New  York  City. 

New  York,  November  18^  1908. 


Walden,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  copy 
of  a  communication  to  me  under  date  of  November  12,  1908,  from 
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the  Higginson  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Newburgh,  X.  Y.,  giving 
strong  reasons  in  support  of  returning  crude  gypsum  to  the  free  list, 
and  snowing  the  proposition  to  be  an  equitable  one  as  between  western 
manufacturers  on  the  one  hand  and  owners  of  mills  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  on  the  other  hand,  and  I  beg  to  request  consideration  of  this 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  on  November  23,  1908  (Hearings 
on  Schedule  B— Earths,  earthenware,  and  glassware),  that  it  may 
become  a  part  of  the  committee's  official  printed  hearings. 
With  best  wishes. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Thos.  W.  Bradley. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

HoifJte  of  Represejitatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 


Newburoh,  N.  y.,  November  12^  190S, 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bradley,  M.  C, 

Walden,  N,  Y. 

My  Dear  (^olonel  :  In  common  with  all  other  manufacturers  of 
prepared  plaster  having  mills  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  we  desire  the 
return  of  crude  gypsum  to  the  free  list. 

All  mills  located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  draw  their  supplies  from 
Nova  Scotia,  while  the  western  mills,  located  in  Oakfield,  near  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Utah,  Texas,  and 
Virginia  use  native  gypsum. 

Crude  gypsum  was  on  the  free  list  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  until  the  Dingley  tariff  law  of  1897  imposed  a  duty  of 
50  cents  per  ton,  which  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  combination  of 
western  manufacturers,  who  asked  for  a  duty  of  $2  per  net  ton.  The 
Dingley  tariff  bill,  however,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
gypsum  on  the  free  list,  was  amended  in  the  Senate  by  making  gyp- 
sum dutiable  at  $1  per  ton,  but  changed  by  conference  agreement  to 
50  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

The  main  points  of  our  contention  for  crude  gypsum  on  the  free 
list  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  present  tariff  of  50  cents  per  ton  is  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  one  section  of  the  country  as  against  another. 

Second.  The  eastern  manufacturers  could  not  draw  their  supplies 
of  crude  gypsum  from  the  deposits  in  this  country,  which  are  in 
many  cases  inaccessible,  and  the  cost  of  freight  from  the  mines  to 
New  York  market  would  make  the  cost  of  the  rock  prohibitive. 

Third.  There  is  really  no  comnetition  between  the  plaster  manu- 
factured in  the  East  and  that  maae  in  the  West,  the  western  manu- 
facturers being  amply  protected  by  the  cost  of  freight  from  the 
mines  in  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York  and  the  freight  on  the  manufac- 
tured goods  form  New  York  to  western  markets,  making  the  cost 
of  eastern  plaster  delivered  at  western  points  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
double  that  of  the  western  product. 

There  is  also  another  handicap  under  which  the  eastern  manufac- 
turer labors,  and  that  is,  about  25  per  cent  of  every  cargo  of  rode 
imported  consists  of  water,  which  is  expelled  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture.   On  this  25  per  cent  the  eastern  manufacturer  is  compelled 
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to  pay  freight.  This  loss  the  western  manufacturer  is  not  subject 
to  ana  gives  them  still  further  protection  against  competition  from 
the  East. 

The  western  mills,  in  every  instance,  have  their  mills  at  the  quarries 
or  mines  and  their  manufactured  goods  cost  them  less  than  our  raw 
material. 

The  additional  expenses  the  eastern  manufacturers  of  calcined 
plaster  incur  over  those  of  the  western  mills  are  these :  Freight  from 
the  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bnmswick  to  New  York  market, 
$1.50  per  ton ;  duty,  50  cents  per  ton ;  loss  in  calcining,  25  per  cent, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  87^  cents  per  ton,  makmg  a  total  of 
about  $2.88,  and,  in  addition  to  these  items,  they  are  protected  by 
the  freight  from  New  York  market  to  western  points  referred  to 
before.  It  would  therefore  seem  fair  to  us — ^that  is,  if  there  is  to  be 
no  discrimination — that  this  duty  should  be  removed,  and  then  they 
have  more  than  ample  protection  in  their  locality  over  the  eastern 
manufacturers. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  desire,  please  advise. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Hiooinson, 

President, 


Sykacuse,  N.  Y.,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  t\ 

Dear  Sir:  When  the  present  tariff  was  being  discussed  before  your 
<5ommittee  I  am  advised  all  the  manufacturers  of  gypsum  products, 
except  the  few  on  the  coast,  urged  that  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton  be  placed 
on  imported  gypsum  rock.  Had  this  been  done  it  would  evolve  to  the 
advantage  and  increased  production  of  gypsum  products  at  the  sev- 
eral points  scattered  as  they  are  through  many  States. 

TaMng  into  account  the  enormous  deposits  of  rock  that  are  widely 
distributed,  and  the  untold  millions  of  tons  of  gypsum  that  are  not 
uncovered  (see  geological  reports),  we  can  not  see  why  what  in  our 
judgment  was  only  fair  protection  should  not  have  been  given  these 
industries  at  the  time  the  present  tariff  was  revised.  New  York  State 
has  vast  beds  of  gj'psum  rock  that  have  not  conmienced  to  be  worked, 
if  vou  consider  area  of  the  field.  The  Avages  we  pay  and  the  more 
stringent  laws  (and  very  proper  they  are)  that  regulate  the  mining 
and  manufacture  of  gypsum  products  have  materially  increased  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  manufacturers  on  the  coast  can  no  longer  urge  their  invested 
interests  are  so  large  as  compared  with  the  capital  already  employed 
in  the  interior,  and  their  real  investment  in  calcining  plants  proper 
is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry 
in  New  York,  Kansas,  California,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  several 
other  States,  and  were  all  their  coast  plants  abandoned  there  would  be 
a  very  material  value  in  the  lands,  docks,  and  buildings,  whereas  the 
plants  in  the  interior  practically  have  no  value  aside  trom  what  they 
are  worth  for  this  specific  purpose:  not  that  we  would  have  you  im- 
agine our  coast  competitors  would  go  out  of  business,  nor  do  we  wish 
them  to  do  so,  but  we  do  desire  that  they  should  be  prevented  from 
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competing  with  our  natural  products  by  shipping  long  distances  iiiio 
the  interior.  Further,  the  rock  is  brought  here  in  foreign  bottomir. 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  better  policy  to  give  more  freight  to  our 
railroads  rather  than  pay  it  to  foreign  ships. 

There  is  a  prejudice — and  it  is  largely  a  prejudice — against  do- 
mestic plaster  of  Paris  by  many  artisans,  but  give  us  more  protection 
and  the  manufacturers  will  devise  ways  and  means  to  overcome  this 
objection  by  improving  their  methods  of  manufacture,  and  if  we  have 
$1  per  ton  protection  on  rock  it  will  stimulate  us  to  make  a  finer  prod- 
uct. All  uie  argument  advanced  regarding  color  is  largely  ima^'- 
inary  and  really  cuts  no  figure  in  considering  this  matter.  The  pe 
culiar  nature  of  Nova  Scotia  rock  enables  the  coast  manufacturer  to 
convert  it  into  plaster  of  Paris  more  cheaply  than  we  can  our  natural 
rock.  In  other  words,  it  requires  less  units  of  heat  to  bring  about  the 
result. 

As  we  understand,  the  object  of  permitting  the  manufacturers  U' 
advance  their  ideas  at  this  time  is  to  readjust  the  tariff  equitably,  and 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  had  proper  protection. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  in  revismg  the  schedule  that  your  commit- 
tee fix  the  import  duty  on  rock  at  $1  per  ton. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

The  Paragon  Plaster  Oomfakt. 
W.  K.  Squier, 

Treasurer  and  Manager^ 
Also  Vice-PreHident  of  The  Niagara  Gypsum  L  o. 


New  York,  November  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Pay>'e, 

Chamnan  of  ^^'ays  and  Means  Comvuttce^ 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  crude  g}'psum.  In  regard  to  this,  would  say  that 
we  have  large  gj^psuni  deposits  on  the  Erie  Canal,  New  York  State, 
and  have  invested  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  these  quarriej? 
and  in  the  nec^essary  mills  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  tlie  rock  into  plaster.  We  are  not  in  condition  to  compete  against 
the  Nova  Scotia  material  if  the  duty  be  removed,  as  their  rock  U 
much  purer  and  sells  for  more  in  this  market  than  ours  can.  Their 
freight  rates  wlien  handled  in  large  quantities  are  almost  as  cheap  a> 
the  canal  rates. 

We  have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  build  up  our  business 
based  on  domestic  rock  and  can  not  do  it  if  the  duty  be  removed. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Clifford  L.  Miller  &  Co. 


Zanesville,  Ohio,  November  i30,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  use  in  the  manufacture  of  molds  considerable  planter 
which  is  made  from  Nova  Scotia  gypsum,  it  being  the  only  plaster 
which  makes  a  satisfactory  mold  in  our  work,  and  we  are  earnestly 
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interested  to  see  the  tariff  of  50  cents  per  ion  on  the  raw  material 
which  makes  this  plaster  removed.  There  is  a  plaster  manufactured 
from  rock  quarried  in  the  United  States,  but  same  is  not  suitable 
for  making  molds  for  our  pottery  work.  We  believe  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  American  potteries  to  have  this  duty  removed,  and 
anything  that  can  be  done  consistently  in  this  line  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Thanking  you  for  a  favorable  consideration  to  this  request,  we 
beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  A.  Weller. 


Fort  Dod(;e,  Iowa,  Xoreniher  20^  I. 90S, 
Mr.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Wai/s  and  ifean-^  Comnrittet . 

Washington.  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  advised  that  the  matter  of  duty  on  gypsum 
is  coming  up  before  your  committee  Monday,  the  '23d.  As  the  writer 
will  be  unable  to  be  present  at  this  hearing,  I  wish  to  register  our 
protest  against  the  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  gypsum  rock, 
which,  we  understand,  is  50  cents  per  ton ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  enough, 
as  it  ought  to  be  $1  per  ton.  There  will  be  a  great  many  of  the 
gypsum  manufacturers  present,  who  Avill  explain  fully  to  your  com- 
mittee why  the  duty  should  be  higher.  If  Mr.  M.  D.  O'Connell, 
solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  also  vice-president  of  our  company,  is 
in  your  city  he  will  personally  appear  and  represent  us,  as  I  am 
to-day  writing  him  about  the  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Plymouth  Gypsum  Co3ipany, 
Per  L.  E.  Armstrong,  Presidf/nt. 


PITMICE    STONE. 

New  York,  Novemhcr  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  your  committee 
to  the  matter  of  duty  on  pumice  stone,  tariff  of  1897,  Schedule  B, 
paragraph  92: 

Pumice  stone,  wholly  or  partially  manufactnrHl.  six  dolhuH  per  ton;  uninanu- 
factured,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  a  manufacturer  in  this  country,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to 
more  protection,  and  would  request  your  committee  to  remove  the 
15  per  cent  tariff  on  unmanufactured  pumice  stone,  which  is  our  raw 
material,  and  maintain  the  present  tariff  on  ground  pumice  stone  of 
$6  per  ton,  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Lump  pumice  stone  is  not  found  in  this  country,  and  its  being  on 
the  free  list  would  not  interfere  with  the  development  of  any  proper- 
ties in  the  United  States.  Previous  to  the  tariff  of  1897  lump  pumice 
stone  was  always  on  the  free  list,  and  grinding  plants  in  this  country 
were  started  under  the  belief  that  the  raw  material  could  always  be 
imported  free. 
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2.  All  pure  pumice  stone  ground  in  this  country  has  to  be  imported, 
and  conu'-^  from  the  Lipari  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  southern  Italy. 
There  is  a  ^srreat  difference  in  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  America  and 
paid  in  Italy.  We  pay  for  an  ordinary  day  laborer  from  $1.75  to  $2 
per  day.  We  understand  the  highest  price  paid  in  Lipari,  or  Italy, 
for  the  same  cla-^  of  laborer  is-not  over  50  cents  per  day,  and  usually 
under  this. 

3.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  ocean  freight  charges  on 
lump  pumice  sUme  and  p:round  pumice  stone.  On  the  lump  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  fully  4s.  6d.  per  ton  more.  This  is  on  account  of  lump 
pumice  stone  being  very  bulky  and  requiring  additional  space. 

4.  T1h»  cost  of  iiiainlaining  a  grinding  plant  in  America  is  much 
more  expensive  than  in  Lipari,  not  only  on  account  of  wages  but  in 
almost  every  other  particular.  It  costs  iis  to  import  our  lump  pumic« 
stone  and  grind  and  bolt  the  same  ready  for  the  market  about  as 
follows : 

Per  ton. 
'The  cost  of  pumice  stniK*  for  jjriudius.  cost  and  freight  to  New  York, 

£2  88 $11-71 

Fifteen  i  er  i-ciit  dnty  (,:i  !>'  i5:i<('  ^'l()lu^  ( le>s  freiulit) l.'i." 

I^IghteraRe  from  steamer  to  dock,  and  cartage  from  dock  to  factory .  T(' 

0)st  of  grimlinp,  inchidiiig  power  cost,  repairs,  wages,  bolting  cloth,  iu- 

surauce,  storage,  and  shipping S.  U» 

About  six  barrels  required  for  esicli  ton,  at  27  cents  each l.<12 

Total  <«.si  nf  Aiin*ri<nn-;:rnnnd  pumice  stone  ready  for  shipment--     2.;.  «»^ 
Loss  of  wei.i;lit  in  tin  In;;  and  ^jriudiig  is  fully  Zt  \wv  cent, 

5.  We  can  im|X)rt  the  pumice  stone  ground  in  Italy  or  Lipari,  in- 
<  hiding  the  ])ayinent  of  $6  per  ton  duty,  laid  down  in  our  storehouse, 
for  less  than  $'20  per  ton. 

Your  committee  can  readily  see,  by  comparing  the  above  figure?, 
how  difficult  it  has  been  for  grinders  in  this  country  to  compete  with 
the  Italian  gi'ound  pumice  since  the  tariff  of  1897,  and  we  feel  quite 
sure,  after  you  have  confirmed  and  satisfied  yourselves  in  regard  to 
the  above  figures,  that  you  will  realize  Avhen  we  ask  for  the  removal 
of  the  duty  Oil  raw  nuiterial  that  we  are  only  making  a  request  for 
what  is  reasonable  and  just  for  the  American  grinders.  We  think 
the  grinders  of  pumice  stone  in  the  United  States  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  i)re>ent  duty  on  the  Italian  ground,  $6  per  ton,  provided  the 
lump  pumice  stone  or  raw  material  was  admitted  free,  although  even 
under  these  conditions  it  would  be  close  competition. 

Wc  sliall  be  phrased  to  hear  from  you,  or  to  give  you  aay  further 
particuhirs  if  yan  dc-^ire  them.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 
iittention,  we  arc. 

Yours,  truly.  R.  J.  AVaddeli.  &  Co. 

New  Yo^k^  November  20^  1 90S. 
Hon.  SfiRE^'O  E.  Payne, 

Chairtnon  Connniftce  on  Ways  and  Means. 

House  of  Rt'iire.^entatives.  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Str:  T  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee to  the  duty  on  pumice  stone,  tai'itf  of  1897,  Schedule  B,  para- 
graph i)*2,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Pumite  stone,  wlmlly  or  i^articaUy  manufactnred.  six  dollars  per  ton;  un- 

mannfnetnrcHl.  tiftt-en  i«or  centmn  a<i  valorem. 
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Would  suggest  that  the  manufacturers  of  thi.s  article  in  this  coun- 
trjr  are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  this  duty  from  the  cheap  compe- 
tition of  grinders  in  Italy.  Would  ask  your  committer  to  ])lace  the 
raw  or  unmanufactured  pumice  stone  on  the  free  list,  as  it  was  pre- 
vious to  1897,  and  to  retain  the  present  duty  on  the  manufactured 
article  of  at  least  $6  per  ton. 

Lump  pumice  stone  is  not  found  in  this  country,  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  inequitable  to  place  a  duty  on  this  material,  as  it  forms 
the  raw  material  for  a  considerably  industry.  The  placing  of  this 
material  on  the  free  list  would  conflict  with  no  industry  of  the  United 
States.  The  net  revenue  to  the  United  States  from  the  importati<m 
of  this  material  is  very  small,  as  the  duty  amounts  to  only  about  $1 
per  ton,  and  the  expense  to  the  United  States;  for  weighing,  etc.,  is 
no  inconsiderable  item. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  this  country 
and  that  paid  in  the  islands  of  Lipari,  where  most  of  the  grinding 
on  the  other  side  is  done.  The  wages  of  an  ordnary  laborer  there  are 
less  than  60  cents  per  day,  while  we  are  obliged  to  pay  $1.75  to  $2  pet 
day;  all  other  expenses  of  maintaining  a  plant  are' proportionately 
greater  in  this  country  than  in  Lipari. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  ocean  freight  rate  on  lump  pumice  and 
OTound,  which  obliges  us  to  pay  about  4s.  6d.  sterling  more  for  the 
freight  on  this  raw  material  than  the  importers  of  the  manufactured 
material  are  obliged  to  pay  to  get  the  material  delivered  in  this 
country. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  and  making  ready  for  the  market  a  ton 
of  pumice  stone  in  this  country  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $23,  while 
it  can  be  imported  from  Italy,  even  paying  flie  duty  of  $6,  and  laid 
down  here  for  less  than  $20,  so  that  your  committee  can  readily  see 
that  it  is  pretty  hard  for  a  manufacturer  to  keep  his  trade  under  the 
conditions  now  in  force,  and  that  it  is  only  a  reasonable  and  just  re- 
quest that  the  duty  be  removed  from  the  raw  material. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  would  be  desired  by  your 
committee,  we  would  be  most  happy  to  supply  the  same. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  Van  Amringe. 


CAST  POLISHED   PLATE   GLASS. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Norcmher  20^  190S. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  ^Yay8  and  Metvis  Committee^ 

Washijigton^  D,  C\ 
Dear  Sir:  When  you  take  up  the  cast  polished  plate-glass  schedule 
in  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  following  facts  might  be  of  some  interest: 
While  the  schedule  as  listed  looks  to  be  reasonable  and  low  when 
you  consider  the  list  price  of  glass  listed  by  the  various  manufac- 
turers, however,  in  taking  into  consideration  that  there  is  always  a 
discount  ranging  from  75  to  90  per  cent  from  said  list,  it  will  be^  ap- 
parent that  the  tariff  list  is  unreasonable. 

The  first  item  of  16  to  24  inches  or  under  should  not  be  considet^ed, 
as  there  is  but  very  little  of  these  extreme  small  sizes  used,  and  as 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  waste  or  by-products,  glass  manufac- 
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turers  of  this  country,  and  in  fact  in  all  cotintries,  are  always  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  dispose  of  the  small  sizes  at  extremely  low  prices. 

It  will  be  evident  to  your  committee  that  the  last  two  brackets. 
viz,  24  by  60  inches,  and  all  above  that  on  which  the  duty  is  22|  and 
35  cents  per  square  foot,  respectively,  comprise  90  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  glass  consumed  in  the  United  States;  therefore  it  is  fair 
to  place  the  average  duty  at  about  25  cents  per  square  foot  on  glass 
imported,  or  the  sizes  used  in  this  country. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  wholesale  price  of  glass  has  fluctuated  hxm 
70  and  7^  to  90  per  cent  off  the  list,  making  nearly  200  per  cent 
fluctuation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  and  labor  employed  therein  has  not 
fluctuated  during  the  last  ten  years  to  exceed  50  per  cent. 

There  are  now,  we  believe,  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  glass  some  19  or  20  factories— enough  to  supply  all 
the  demand  of  the  trade  at  the  present  demand.  About  half  of  these 
factories  are  owned  by  one  company.  The  other  half,  or  so-called 
**  independent,"  invariably  take  their  prices,  and,  we  might  say,  are 
ruled  exclusively  by  the  company  owning  half  of  these  plants. 

The  manufacturers  using  plate  glass  as  a  part  of  "their  raw  material 
number  up  into  the  thousands.  It  is  safe  to  place  the  number  of  these 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  who  use  plate  glass  as  their  raw 
material  at  4,000  or  5,000.  It  will  therefore  readily  appeal  to  yon 
that  with  the  fluctuation,  amounting  nearly  to  200  per  cent  on  plate 
glass,  is  demoralizing  to  these  four  or  five  thousand  manufacturers. 

The  average  price  of  producing  plate  glass  in  Belgium  and  other 
foreign  countries  is  17  cents  per  foot  for  all  sizes.  The  average  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States  is  about  22  cents  for  all  sizes. 
Therefore  it  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  there  is  5  .cents  a  foot  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  production,  and  it  occurs  to  the  writer  an  average 
of  8  cents  per  square  foot  duty  on  price  of  plate  glass  would  give 
ainple  protection  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

In  all  probability  it  will  be  argued  in  favor  of  leaving  the  plate- 
glass  list  schedule  alone.  Glass  is  now^  selling  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and,  in  fact,  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  manufactur- 
ers. This  the  writer  will  concede.  However,  once  that  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  plate-glass  schedule,  it 
is  the  writer's  opinion  that  plate  glass  will  take  a  wonderful  jump  in 
price. 

We  might  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  writer  is  a  protectionist,  and 
is  willing  to  concede  ample  protection  to  glass  manufacturers.     How- 
ever, he  believes  that  even  a  good  thing  may  be  overdone. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Hugh  Lyons. 


PI>ATK    (a.ASS    AND    MAHOGANY   LOGS. 

EvANSviLLE,  Ind.,  Novemher  IS.  190S. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Meiriber  of  Congress^  Washington^  Z>.  (7. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reference  to  the  duties  on  plate  glass  for  mirrors,  we 
desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  continuing  The  present  duty  on 
mirror  gln<s.     Wc  Avere  told  by  a  glass  man  this  morning  that  the 
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<joinmittee  had  intention  of  making  it  25  cents  per  foot  on  all  sizes^ 
while  the  present  tariff  calls  for  a  graduated  percentage  of  from  8 
cents  to  35  cents  per  foot,  according  ta  the  size. 

At  the  time  the  plate-glass  industry  was  established  in  this  country, 
when  it  was  in  its  infancy,  this  duty  was  probably  necessary,  but  we 
■can  not  see  why  it  should  be  continued  now.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  for  it^  except  if  the  committee  wishes  to  continue  the  plate- 
glass  trust  and  put  millions  in  their  pockets  and  take  it  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  furniture  manufacturers  and  consumers  over  the 
country.  It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  this  tariff  any  longer  in 
order  to  protect  labor,  a^  the  glass  can  be  manufactured  as  cheap  in 
this  country  as  in  Belgium,  and  therefore  we  believe  the  tariff  should 
be  entirely  taken  off,  or  at  least  very  much  reduced.  We  trust  you 
will  use  your,  efforts  to  this  end. 

Also  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  on  mahogany  logs. 
Why  there  should  be  duty  on  this  we  do  not  understand.  We  have 
no  mahogany  in  this  country  at  all  and  our  own  timber  is  being  rap- 
idly cut  out,  therefore  we  believe  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  on 
mahogany  logs.  Why  should  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer 
pay  this  duty,  which,  of  course,  comes  out  of  the  factory  and  con- 
sumer in  the  end ;  and  the  tariff  is  not  necessary  on  mahogany  logs, 
since  mahonany  is  not  grown  in  this  country,  and  consideriiag  the 
question  of  our  own  supply  of  timber  giving  way  we  think  it  would 
be  for  the  good  of  the  country  if  more  mahogany  was  imported. 

We  trust  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  toward  taking  off  the  duty 
on  mahogany  logs.   ,We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  on  botli 
of  these  questions  as  to  what  the  committee  expects  to  do.* 
Yours,  truly. 

The  Kargiv3  Furniture  Company, 
A  F.  Karges,  Trea^ivrer, 
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Col.  Albert  Clarke,  of  Boston,  filed  with  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

SoFTiiBRiDGE,  Mass.,  Novemhev  17^  1908, 
Col.  Albert  (Clarke, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  hearing  to  be  held  the  coming  week 
on  tariff  revision.  Schedule  B,  paragraphs  108  and  109,  the  above- 
named  corporation,  acting  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  with  a 
paid-in  capital  stock  of  $30,000  and  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000,  doing 
a  business  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  of  $108,094,  three-quarters  of 
which  is  made  and  disposed  of  for  home  consumption,  with  a  pay 
roll  within  the  same  period  amounting  to  $53,810,  all  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  spectacle  and  eyeglass  frames  and  mountings,  employing  on 
an  average  of  about  125  people,  respectfully  solicit  you  to  represent 
us  before  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  such  hearing,  to  pre- 
sent to  them  our  views  on  this  subject,  viz,  that  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  our  product  is  paid  for  labor,  and  if  any  change  is  made 
in  the  present  tariff  necessitating  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  our 
goods  the  only  way  we  can  meet  this  contingency  is  to  reduce  the 
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wages  of  our  employees,  which  has  long  been  held  at  a  high  standard 
on  account  of  production,  the  same  class  of  goods  as  our  product 
made  by  cheap  foreign  labor  would,  on  account  of  any  tariff  reduc- 
tion, strike  a  blow  to  our  protected  labor  which  we  should  very  much 
deplore. 

Our  working  hours  are  fiftj'-fiTTe  per  week,  having  been  reduced 
from  the  schedule  of  sixty  hours  for  the  same  period  unsolicited,  and 
not  compelled  by  any  existing  laws.  These  few  facts  will  be  sufficient, 
we  trust,  to  convince  our  representatives  that  the  present  existing 
schedule  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  greatest  numbers.  Not  being 
favored  with  any  extra  executive  force  that  we  can  spare  from  our 
daily  business  to  visit  Washington  and  present  our  case  in  person 
before  the  committee  is  the  reason  for  our  soliciting  you  as  our  rep- 
resentative, and  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  in  advance  for 
the  favor  so  conferred. 


Yours,  very  truly. 


DuPAUL,  Young  Optical.  Company^ 
Frank  H.  Orr,  Secretary^ 


stainkd  glass. 

Hon.  Serkno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Coinmittce  on  ^Yay8  and  }f€anH^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C: 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  those  workiiig  in  stained  glas«  in 
New  York,  respectfully  submit  the  following  information  as  to  the 
present  tariff  schedule,  the  injustice  to  the  American  glass  manufac- 
turers as  at  present  enforced,  and  suggestions  as  to  revision. 

The  provisions  affecting  this  manufacture  appear  under  Schedule 
B.  ])aragraphs  107  and  112;  also  under  the  free  list,  paragraph  703. 

T.  Between  400  and  500  manufacturers  are  affected  by  this  schedule. 

The  gross  product  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5,000.000,  but  is  increasing  rapidly  each  year.  There  is  coasumed 
yearly  by  the  glass  manufacturers  7.500,000  pounds  of  opalescent 
glass  and  over  3,000,000  feet  of  cathedral  and  rippled  glass  in  large 
sheets. 

IT.  Paragraph  703  of  the  free  list  permits  the  importation  of 
"  pictorial  paintings  on  glass ''  for  presentation  to  all  public  and 
semipublic  institutions. 

Paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  permits  "  enameled,  embossed,  flashed, 
stained,  colored,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented  or  decorated" 
glass  to  come  in  for  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  in  addition  to  the 
duty  on  the  raw  material.  Any  glass  entered  under  this  schedule 
would  pay  4  cents  a  s(|uare  foot  for  the  glass  and  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  gross  duty  being  thus  practically  nil — that  is,  1  square 
foot  of  gla^s  worth  $3  would  pay  19  cents  duty  instead  of  $1.35  duty, 
if  properly  entered. 

Any  w()rk  entered  under  tlie  free  list,  paragraph  703.  or  under 
paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  practically  defeats  the  intent. of  the  law 
as  exj^ressed  in  paragraph  112.  Schedule  B,  which  says  ''stained  or 
painted  glass  windows,  or  part  thereof,"  etc.,  shall  pay  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 
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UL  The  woixls  including  ''  pictorial  painting  on  glass"  should  be 
^ricben  from  paragraph  703  of  the  free  list. 

Paragraph  107.  Schedule  B,  should  be  modified  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  enter  stained  or  leaded  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof. 

IV.  The  reasons  for  this  are  simple : 

The  intent  of  the  law  is  explicit ;  all  stained  or  leaded  glass  windows 
or  parts  thereof  should  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

This  intent  of  the  law,  upheld  by  the  courts  and  by  instructions  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  is  nevertheless  in  practice  defeated  by 
means  of  the  two  conflicting  paragraphs  above  mentioned. 

European  manufacturers  have  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
conducted  an  enormous  business  in  the  United  States,  approximating 
at  the  present  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  ever  increasing. 

The  American  r.ate  of  wages  is,  on  the  average,  33  cents  an  hour; 
the  foreign  rate  of  wages  is  12f  cents. 

The  wages  in  Innsbruck  are  still  lower,  owing  to  a  system  of  piece- 
work which  exists  there. 

Reliable  estimates  have  been  received  from  foreign  importers  show- 
ing that  they  are  willing  to  deliver  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  work 
for  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  yet  they  claim  to  have  paid  45  per  cent  duty  thereon. 

From  information  received  from  the  Bureauof  Statistics,  Wash- 
ington, we  learn  that  the  gross  duty  of  45  per  cent  paid  in  one  year 
upon  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size  144  square  inches  and  stained 
or  painted  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof  was  $88,122.81. 

This  amount  of  duty  wouki  represent  a  total  importation  of  some- 
what less  than  $200,000,  embracmg,  as  slated,  not  only  "  stained  or 
painted  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof,"  but  also  "  all  mirrors  not 
•exceeding  in  size  144  square  inches  " — a  figure  which  needs  only  to 
be  stated  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity  as  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
extent  of  this  business. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  states  in 
a  letter  of  November  17,  1908,  that  he  "  regrets  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  this  bureau  to  separate  '  glass  windows,  stained  or 
painted,  or  parts  thereof,'  from  '  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size 
144  scjuare  inches,'  as  the  information  is  rendered  to  this  bureau  by 
•collectors  of  customs  in  this  combined  form,  and  to  separate  them  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  all  of  the  invoices  and  entries  of  the 
various  custom-houses  which  have  been  filed  during  the  year." 

This  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  state  to  your  committee  what 

Sroportion  of  this  $88,000  is  duty  upon  stained  or  painted  glass  win- 
ows  or  parts  thereof. 

It,  however,  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  giving  the  matter  most 
•casual  study  f  hat  the  duty  paid  to  the  United  States  Government  does 
not  represent  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  the  merchandise  imported 
to  this  country. 

With  this  brief  we  file  rates  of  wages  paid  at  home  and  abroad  for 
the  further  information  of  your  conmiittee  if  desired. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to.  complicate  the  question,  however,  with  de- 
tails. Our  statement  is  simply  to  the  effect  that  the  present  law  as 
administered  does  not  protect  the  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 
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If  any  changes  are  made  in  the  tariff,  may  we  respectfully  request 
that  the  schedules  affecting  us  be  carefully  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee? 

The  work  executed  by  the  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
is  of  a  character  equal  to  any  produced  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  American  leaded  ^lass  windows  have  been  recognized  by  the 
best  authorities  as  superior,  in  many  casas,  to  any  of  the  modem 
products;  the  awards  received  by  Americans  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
m  1900  proved  this  beyond  a  question. 

The  gla^s  workers  of  the   United   States  being  in  a   po^ition  to 
supply  all  local  demand,  respectfully  protest  against  the  great  wave  of 
cheap  foreign  work,  the  product  or  cneap  labor  and  poor  craftsmaii- 
ship,  which  has  recently  been  allowed  to  enter  this  coiuitry. 
Otto  Heinigke, 
Of  Heinigke  &  BOWEN, 
Xrtr   York  ('iff/. 
F.  S.  Lamb, 
J,  &  R.  Lamb, 

Xcir  York  at  I/. 

Bond  Thomas, 

General  Manager  Tiffany  Studios. 
John  Calvin, 
Of  Decorative  Stained  Glass  Company. 
MoNTAorE  Castle, 
MoNTAGi  E  Castle  Tjoxdon  Company. 

The  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  are :  England,  $9  per  week  of 
51  hours,  or  $0.17 H  per  hour;  Germany,  $7.20  per  week  of  58  hours, 
or  $0.12§  per  hour;  France,  $8  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  $0.13^  per 
hour;  Belgium,  $7  per  week  of  00  hours,  or  $0.11f  per  hour;  Tyrol. 
$5  per  week  of  GO  hours,  or  $0.08  J  per  hour. 

European  averages:  Average  wage,  $7,24;  average  per  hour, 
$0.12:1 :  average  hours,  58. 
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MARBLE. 

Marble,  Colo.,  November  22^  1908. 
To  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Continuance  of  present  duty  on  marble  is  essential  to  life  of  mar- 
ble industry  in  this  country.  We  have  just  expended  $2,000,000  cash 
developing  marble  deposit  in  this  State.  If  duty  is  taken  off  mar- 
ble and  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  labor  in  Italy  at  30  cents  to 
$1  per  day  and  low  ocean  rates  to  'American  seaports,  the  result  will 
be  disastrous  to  us.  We  pay  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  for  labor,  and 
only  the  present  import  duty  enables  us  to  do  this.  All  foreign 
marbles,  white  or  colored,  are  in  competition  with  American  marbles 
and  are  properly  luxuries.  Fancy  foreign  limestones  of  many  grades 
and  colors  are  coming  in  under  limestone  classification;  all  these 
should  be  included  in  same  classification  as  marble. 

The  Colorado  Yule  Marble  Company. 


agate. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  21^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  noted  the  decision  in  the  papers  made  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  reference  to  duty  on  agates  for 
bearings,  such  as  scales  ana  all  scientific  instruments. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  jewel  manu- 
facture, as  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  labor  with  a  duty  of 
only  10  per  cent  on  these  goods. 

if  a  hearing  is  had  on  this  subject  we  would  like  to  be  advised 
in  advance,  so  that  one  of  our  representatives  who  is  competent  to 
place  this  before  your  honorable  committee  could  be  present  and  be 
heard. 

The  question  of  duty  also  has  a  direct  bearing  on  watch  jewels, 
and  as  the  original  duty  on  these  was  40  per  cent  and  was  reduced 
to  10  per  cent,  it  permits  all  of  these  jewels  to  be  imported  and  sold 
to  watch  companies  at  a  price  that  American  labor  can  not  compete 
with. 

It  is  an  odd  fact,  but  all  watch  and  clock  material  outside  of  jewels 
carries  an  import  dutj  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  and  if  these  jewels 
could  be  made  in  this  country  with  protection  it  would  give  work 
to  a  large  body  of  high-class  mechanics. 

We  should  say  that  at  least  10,000  people  would  find  employment 
in  this  work  alone,  as  we  estimate  that  fully  half  a  million  jewels  are 
used  for  bearings  in  watches  in  the  United  States  per  day,  and  that 
fully  90  per  cent  of  these  are  imported. 

You  can  see  the  importance  of  this,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
others  who  are  or  have  been  in  this  line  and  have  been  driven  out  by 
the  absurdly  low  duty. 

We  hope  to  be  advised  that  we  can  appear  before  you. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 
C.  R.  Burnett. 
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CLIFF  STONE. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir: I  be^  to  call  your  attention  to  the  jgenuine  English 
cliff  stone,  or  chaU:,  which  whiting  and  paris  whiting,  as  manufac- 
tured from  whiting,  is  used  as  the  basis  for  calcimine;  also  is  used 
by  picture-frame  manufacturers  and  paint  manufacturers.  Paris 
white  is  used  in  the  arts. 

English  goods  are  superior  to  the  American  goods;  in  fact,  all  coun- 
tries use  the  English  goods.  The  American  goods  are  so  inferior  to 
the  imported  that  the  trade  in  this  country  demand  the  English  goods. 

There  is  not  sufficient  goods  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 
As  to  the  amount  of  goods  consumed  in  this  country  in  this  line,  I  am 
unable  to  give  you  the  information,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  get 
this  information.    As  to  crude  chalk,  there  is  no  duty  on  same. 

There  is  one- fourth  cent  per  pound  duty  on  manufactured  whiting, 
which  is  $20  per  ton  in  American  money,  which  is  a  prohibitorv 
tariff. 

If  this  manufactured  foreign  produce  is  allowed  to  come  into  this 
country  free  of  duty,  I  can  see  no  injustice  to  the  domestic  produce 
of  this  article.  I  think  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  this  foreign 
product,  as  the  rights  of  the  consiuner  and  present  condition  should 
be  considered,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  produce. 

I  hope  this  matter,  in  justice  to  all  the  people  at  large,  will  have  the 
proper  consideration.    I  respectfully  ms^ke  these  suggestions.    I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

LiBwis  W.  Grimm. 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Tuesday^  November  i?^,  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
TheCHAiRMAN.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  few  members  of  the 
committee  are  present,  instead  of  taking  up  glass  we  will  take  up 
the  subject  of  gypsimi.    We  will  first  hear  Mr.  Lessler,  of  New  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MONTAGUE  LESSLEB,  COUNSEL,  31  NASSAU 
STBEET,  NEW  YOBE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  section  91 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  "  plaster  rock  or  gypsum  crude,  50  cents 
per  ton." 

Of  the  nine  manufacturers  on  the  seaboard  who  use  the  imported 
gypsum,  I  represent  the  Higginson  Manufacturing  Company,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.;  the  Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  the  Keystone  Plaster  Company,  Chester,  Pa.;  the  Wother- 
spoon  Sons  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  the  Connecticut 
Adamant  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    There  are  nine  manufacturers  on  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  going  to  advocate? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  am  going  to  advocate  that  gypsum  be  placed  on  the 
free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Crude  gypsum? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir;  pure  and  simple. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  manufac- 
ture? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  have  not  anything  to  do  with  the  manufacture.  I 
am  here  advocating  taking  on  the  50  cents  a  ton  duty  on  the  crude 
gypsum. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  inquiring. 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  ask, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Gypsum  is  a  hydrous  calcium  sulphate  used  for  manufacturing  by 
ffrindmg  and  partial  or  complete  calcination  into  plaster  of  Paris 
(calcined  plaster)  of  various  grades. 

The  imported  gypsum  is  whiter  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  do- 
mestic product,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of 
plaster  of  Paris;  it  contains  about  25  per  cent  water  in  the  crude 
state.  Li  other  words,  a  ton  of  gypsum  imported  into  this  country, 
after  being  calcined,  only  produces  three- fourths  of  a  ton  of  plaster 
of  Paris;  25  per  cent  (water)  evaporates  and  wastes  in  calcination. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conmiittee  to  the  fact  that  the 
book  that  has  been  prepared  contains  only  the  figures  for  1902,  and 
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they  may  mislead  the  committee.  For  the  year  ending  1907,  the  last 
figures  that  are  available,  there  were  imported  390,066  tons  of  crude 
gypsum  of  the  value  of  $457,047,  paying  a  duty  of  $195,033,  the  aver- 
age price  per  ton  being  $1.17  f .  o.  b.  vessels  at  loading  port.^  For  the 
year  ending  June,  1908,  there  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York 
217,359  tons.  Those  were  the  only  figures  I  could  get  The  larger 
part  came  from  the  mines  at  Nova  Scotia.  None  of  the  imported 
gypsum  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  gypsum  mined  in  the  United  States  during  1907  amounted  to 
1,751,748  short  tons  in  17  States  and  Territories.  Of  this  quantity 
232,546  was  sold  crude,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  used  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mills  using  the  domestic 
crude  gypsum  are  nearly  all  at  or  near  the  mines  or  quarries.    * 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  those  two  figures, 
1,700,000  tons  quarried  in  the  United  States  as  against  390.000  toii'^ 
imported.     About  17  per  cent  will  be  found  to  be  the  ratio. 

Mr,  BouTELL.  Has  this  any  connection  with  English  chalk? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir;   it  has  nothing  to  do  with  English  chalk. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  "WTiere  does  the  gypsum  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Novia  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  the  Government  has  is.sued 
two  very  good  pamphlets  on  this  whole  subject,  of  which  I  would 
like  to  make  note,  Grvpsum  and  Gypsum  Products  in  1907,  being  a 
Geological  Survey  pamphlet,  and  Gypsum  Deposits  in  the  United 
States,  being  BuUetm  No.  223,  which  gives  the  entire  matter.  State 
by  State. 

The  principal  use  of  the  eastern  plaster  in  the  West — ^and  when 
I  speak  of  the  eastern  plaster  I  mean  the  manufacturers  w-ho  use 
the  imported  crude  gs^psum  and  who  are  found  along  the  seaboard 
as  I  have  indicated — lias  been  for  ornamental  work  and  in  the  pot- 
teries, the  superior  quality  of  the  product  of  the  seaboard  manufac- 
turers causing  its  use  for  those  purposes. 

According  to  the  figures  given  by  the  custom-house  authorities 
the  value  of  crude  gypsuni  at  the  mines  is  $1.17,  and  I  have  taken 
this  as  the  basis.  I  can  give  you  the  value  of  domestic  gypsum  at 
the  quarry  or  the  mine.  The  fibres  before  the  committee  in  the 
book  prepared  for  it  show  that  in  1902  domestic  gypsum  cost  the 
domestic  miner  $1.15. 

It  cost  $1.50  a  ton  for  us  to  bring  gypsum  from  the  mines  of 
Nova  Scotia  by  sea  to  the  seaboard  towns  of  New  York,  Boston, 
or  any  place  where  it  is  used.  It  costs  $1.17  to  mine  it  and  50  cents 
per  ton  duty,  which  added  together  makes  the  total  cost  to  us  arriv- 
ing at  the  port  of  New  York  $3.17.  About  three-quarters  of  that  ton 
of  imported  gs^psuni  is  the  actual  product  when  it  is  calcined.  When 
we  figure  this  out,  it  will  be  found  that  before  we  commence  to  work 
at  all  the  imported  gypsum  costs  us  $3.96  per  ton. 

The  domestic  man's  cost,  taking  our  figures  as  his  cost,  is  $1.17. 
He  has,  of  course,  no  duty ;  he  has  very  rarely  any  freight,  and 
according  to  the  Geological  Survey  reports  he  has  about  20  per  cent 
of  water,  the  exact  figure  being  20.19  per  cent  in  the  domestic  gypsum. 

The  domestic  man  has  another  great  advantage  over  the  eastern 
manufacturer  who  uses  imported  gypsum;  he  has  the  freight  rate 
in  his  favor,  as  we  have  the  freight  rate  against  us. 
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I  quote  in  my  little  brief  a  comparison  of  freight  rates  to  a  few 
points,  showing  the  advantage  of  New  York  State  manufacturers, 
Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  being  taken  as  the  point,  because  from  this  town  is 
shipped  most  of  the  plaster  that  comes  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  To 
New  York  from  Oakfield  he  gets  a  rate  of  $1.60  a  ton.  If  we  desire 
to  ship  to  Oakfield,  our  rate  is  $2  per  ton.  The  West — Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  California,  and  Michigan — ^have  vast  deposits  of  gyp- 
sum. We  know  the  quality  is  of  an  inferior  grade  to  the  im- 
ported gypsum  and  can  not  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  In  color 
it  is  black,  and  most  of  the  time  it  runs  unevenly,  and  for  the  finer 
purposes  for  which  our  gypsum  is  used  it  is  impossible  to  use  it. 
For  instance,  you  had  the  potters  before  you  yesterday.  They  must 
have  the  finest  ^psum  that  can  be  obtained  for  their  molds.  They 
must  have  the  whitest  and  cleanest  gypsum  that  can  be  had. 

Thinking  that  this  question  of  freight  might  be  of  moment  to  you, 
I  wired  New  York  to  find  out  the  freight  rates  from  Kansas  on  ton 
lots.  The  freight  rate  from  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  to  New  York 
is  31  cents  per  hundred,  $6.20  a  ton,  and  from  New  York  51  cents 
per  hundred.  From  Acme  and  Quanah,  Tex.,  to  New  York,  25^ 
cents,  and  westbound  from  New  York,  43^  cents.  In  other  words, 
just  what  was  pointed  out  to  this  committee  in  the  hearings  on  the 
Dingley  tariff  bill  eleven  years  ago  has  come  to  pass;  our  western 
trade,  the  western  trade  of  the  manufacturers  using  imported  gypsum, 
is  a  thing  that  is  dying  out,  except  in  the  very  finest  grades  of  the 
productj  while  the  western  manufacturer,  by  reason  of  this  differen- 
tial against  New  York,  is  coming  into  our  market  all  the  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  reason  of  the  initial  cost  of  our  raw  product 
the  user  of  imported  gypsum  can  not  manufacture  or  sell  his  product 
at  a  price  less  than  $6.50  per  ton.  The  users  of  domestic  gypsum  sell 
their  finished  product  from  $2.50  to  $4  a  ton  at  the  factory.  In  other 
words,  the  men  who  desire  to  keep  the  50  cents  duty  on  ought  to  raise 
it,  if  that  be  brought  before  you.  Our  contention  is  that  a  product 
which  sells  for  from  $2.50  to  $4  is  not  in  active  competition  with  a 
product  that  is  above  $6.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  foreign  product  fills  a  field  that  is  not  filled 
by  the  domestic  product? 

Mr.  Lessleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  contend  further  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  domestic  product  to  fill  the  field? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  therefore  the  foreign  product  does  not  com- 
pete with  the  domestic  product? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir;  it  does  not  compete  with  the  domestic 
product. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Every  dollar  of  duty  is  so  much  made  for  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  sav  it  does  not  compete  with  the  domestic 
product,  but  yet  it  brought  in  last  year  $195,000  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  pretty  good  revenue  producer? 

Mr.  Lessler.  It  is  not  such  a  revenue  producer  as  you  would  think, 
because  it  costs  money  to  weigh  it.  It  is  not  like  a*^  handkerchief  or 
a  piece  of  crockery  where  you  open  a  bale  and  inspect  a  sample,  but 
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you  have  to  have  men  to  weigh  the  stuflf,  and  in  any  other  product  I 
am  told  it  would  cost  the  Government  from  40  to  60  cents  to  weigh 
it.  If  that  be  true,  I  do  not  believe  much  net  duty  results  to  the 
Government  from  the  $195,000. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  would  not  cost  them  that  much  to  weigh  it  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir;  for  the  reason  that  these  large  importers  of 
gypsum  get  the  stuff  right  at  their  own  factories  in  the  barges  that 
come  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Government 
the  Government  has  a  man  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  proba- 
bility you  will  find  that  these  manufacturers  are  doing  the  work  of 
weighing  and  the  Government  is  simply  overseeing  it.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  that  gypsum  weighed,  as  it  does  all  other  products,  it 
would  cost  them  a  great  deal  more  to  weigh  it  and  collect  the  duty 
than  the  $195,000  it  gets. 

Crude  gj^psum  is  exported  to  Canada,  from  where  we  ^t  our 
gjypsum,  being  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  Canadian  tariff,  sec- 
tion 292,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  ]ust  the  same  reason  why  we  can 
not  get  or  use  the  domestic  gypsum  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  on  or  near  the 
Great  Lakes  can  not  get  the  New  York  gypsum,  as  they  have  the 
freight-rate  inhibition  against  them  from  Nova  Scotia  or  Cape 
Breton  or  any  of  those  places. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  that  is  of  some  importance 
and  ought  to  be  considered.  J.  B.  King  &  Co.  have  alone  over  $400,000 
invested  in  freight  vessels,  barges,  and  ocean-going  tugs,  bringing  the 
crude  gypsum  to  this  country.  That  means  the  employment  of  men, 
the  use  of  American  bottoms,  and,  of  course,  all  those  vessels  are  built 
in  American  shipyards,  mose  of  them  on  Staten  Island,  where  I  live. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  I  think,  that  in  the  hearings  of  1806  on 
this  subject  the  proposition  was  laid  down  that  it  would  be  a  very 
simple  and  easy  matter  to  erect  a  mill  to  manufacture  this  plaster  of 
Pans  from  the  crude  gypsum,  and  the  prediction  was  made  at  that 
time  that  the  industry  would  flourish  and  that  mills  would  go  up  all 
over  the  country.  There  is  a  reason  for  that.  As  soon  as  the  quarry 
is  mined  out  the  mill  that  has  been  erected  there  at  a  cheap  cost  can 
be  abandoned  and  moved  to  some  other  place,  but  not  so  with  us. 
Every  one  of  these  mills,  of  the  nine  manufacturers  or  the  six  that  I 
represent  is  in  a  large  center.  Our  mill  on  Staten  Island  is  a  tre- 
mendous mill,  and  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  has  about  $5,000,000  in- 
vested in  these  various  plants. 

I  think  that  briefly  puts  before  you  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  asking  for  absolute  free  trade? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  am  asking  for  the  placing  of  crude  gypsum  on  the 
free  list,  with  no  duty  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVTiat  effect  would  a  25  per  cent  duty  have  on  the 
revenue;  would  it  diminish  or  increase  it? 

Mr.  Lessler.  The  figures  show  that  the  domestic  product  and  the 
imported  product  have  not  kept  pace  at  all.  In  1897  the  production 
of  crude  gvpsum  in  the  United  States  was  288,982  tons,  and  in  1907, 
1,751,748  tons. 

The  Chairman.  The  production  was  how  much? 

Mr.  Lessler.  In  1907  there  were  1,751,748  tons  produced  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  Chairman.  In  1907? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir.    You  have  the  figures  of  1902  before  you. 

Mr.  Gaines.  All  the  comparisons  made  nere  are  between  1896  and 
1907.  This  gives  the  figures  of  224,000  tons  in  18§6  and  816,000  tons 
in  1907. 

Mr.  Lessler.  No;  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Our  reports  show  816,000  tons? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir;  for  1902,  but  ii  you  will  look  at  this  pam- 
phlet. Gypsum  and  Gypsum  Products 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  What  was  it  for  1902? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Eight  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Lessler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  comparison  given  here  in  1896  is  224,000  tons. 

Mr.  Lessler.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  816,000  tons  in  1907? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No;  1902. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  is  a  misprint. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Four  or  five  lines  above  you  will  see  how  it  is. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Mr.  Underwood,  that  brings  me  back  to  your  ques- 
tion. In  1903  there  were  imported  265,0(W  tons,  round  figures;  in 
1904,  294,000  tons;  in  1905,  399,000  tons;  in  1906,  436,000  tons,  and  in 
1907,  453,000  tons.  In  1908, 1  should  judge,  having  only  the  figures 
of  the  port  of  New  York,  that  it  is  a  little  less,  but  the  relative  amount 
of  imported  ^psum  has  always  been  about  17  per  cent  of  the  entire 
gypsum  used  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  this  imported  gypsum  does  not  enter 
the  field  that  domestic  gypsum  does.  Then  that  would  be  exactly  on 
the  same  basis  as  tea  or  coffee — ^it  is  simply  a  revenue  question  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  there  be  very  much  more  of  this  article 
come  into  the  United  States  if  we  reduced  the  duty  one-half? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason :  You  must  remem- 
ber that  when  you  bring  this  product  in  to  use  it  you  must  have  im- 
mense storing  facilities.  You  take  our  people  along  the  coast;  they 
have  not  great  big  open  fields  in  which  to  stick  the  stuff  and  they  must 
put  this  crude  gypsum  in  some  sort  of  a  storage  warehouse,  and  to 
bring  an  immense  quantity  in  means  the  use  of  more  land;  and  of 
course  when  we  are  in  a  city  like  New  York,  to  use  more  land  and 
buildings  means  more  taxes  and  means  that  our  product,  so  far  as  the 
consumer  is  concerned,  must  be  increased  or  we  must  make  less  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  this  is  purely  a  revenue  article,  under 
thepresent  condition  of  the  Treasury  why  should  we  reduce  it? 

The  Chairman.  He  is  arguing  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Lessler.  There  is  only  one  in  New  York  City,  so  I  can  not 
argue  for  more  than  one-sixth  of  those  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  this  gypsum  come  from? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  of  it  come  from  the  interior  States? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Not  the  kind  we  use,  because  we  could  not  use  it  for 
the  kind  of  plaster  we  produce. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  the  plaster  for  ? 

Mr.  Lessler.  For  the  finer  potteries  and  wall  decorations. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  plaster  of  Paris? 
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Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  also  manufacture  it  by  simply  grinding 
it  for  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No^  sir.  Very  little  of  the  imported  gypsum  is  used 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  the  domestic  gypsum  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Lessler.  There  could  not  have  been  very  much  of  it  used  for 
that  purpose,  because  of  the  1,700,000  tons  quarried  or  mined  in  the 
United  States  only  239  tons  were  sold  crude. 

The  Chairman.*^  It  is  not  used  as  much  as  forty  years  ago? 

Mr.  Lessler.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  also  using  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Large  quantities  of  it? 

Mr.  Lessler.  I  do  not  think  they  are  using  the  imported  gypsum 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  cement. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  mines  in  my  district  used  to  grind 
it  simply  for  fertilizer,  but  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  they 
have  been  getting  out  vast  quantities  for  cement. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Thinking  that  you  might  like  to  inquire  as  to  the 
technical  situation  in  regard  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Jerome  A.  King  is 
here,  if  the  committee  desires  to  ask  him  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  conclude  to  put  into  that  para- 
graph crude  g>'psum  suiable  for  manufacture  oi  plaster  of  Paris 
tree,  and  then  levy  the  duty  on  the  other  kind,  wnat  effect  would 
that  have? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  should  put  into  the  paragraph  ad- 
mitting free  of  duty  such  gypsum  as  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  leave  the  duty  on  the  other  crude  material 
for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  for  fertilizer,  or  to  be  used 
as  cement? 

Mr.  King.  You  can  not  make  the  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  there  is  one? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  imported  gypsum,  you  maintain,  is  the  only 
kind  useful  for  making  plaster  of  Paris? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  make  plaster  of  Paris  out  of  the  do- 
mestic product  ? 

Mr.  King.  They  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  that  you  have  a  little  better  article? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  we  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  we  put  that  on  the  free  list  would  there  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  King.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LdESSLER.  Men  are  writing  to  these  concerns  saying  that  if  the 
duty  be  taken  off  they  desire  the  rebate  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  benefit  will  it  be  to  you? 

Mr.  King.  It  will  increase  the  trade.  That  is  what  we  are  looking 
for.    We  want  to  get  the  trade  back. 
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Mr.  Lessler.  Take  it  in  the  early  days,  these  people  used  to  ship 
to  Buffalo.  Now  their  Buffalo  trade  is  gone,  because  thev  can  not 
take  the  canal.  It  was  said  that  the  canal  would  help  us.  Tne  freight 
rates  last  year  were  $1.26  and  $1.50  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  H.  C.  Nobles,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Nobles.  I  would  like  to  say  something  after  Senator  Long 
makes  his  address. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  Senator  Long  desired  to  be  heard. 
Is  Senator  Long  present?     [There  was  no  response.] 

Mr.  Nobles,  that  will  take  you  over  to  the  evening. 

Is  there  any  other  person  who  desires  to  be  heard  on  gypsum?  Is 
Mr.  Avery  here? 

Mr.  Avery.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  selected  by  a  committee  sent 
down  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  matter  and  he  has  a 
short  report  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Roberts. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  OEOBOE  E.  BOBEBTS,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Roberts,  you  represent  Mr.  Avery,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Henly,  and  Mr.  O'Connell? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  committee  of  the  producers  of 
gypsum  and  products  of  gypsum  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  residence. 

Mr.  Roberts.  My  residence  is  Chicago. 

The  other  members  of  this  committee  are  Mr.  S.  L.  Avery,  of  Chi- 
cago; M.  D.  O'Connell,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  S.  T.  Meservey,  of 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa ;  Mr.  A.  Henly,  of  Lawrence,  Kans. ;  Mr.  Clifford 
L.  Miller,  of  New  York  State,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Lienhouts,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roberts.  This  committee  represents  the  producers  of  native 
gypsum  and  the  manufacture  of  products  thererrom.  Gypsum  is  a 
sulphate  of  lime,  found  in  the  form  of  rock,  which,  when  ground  and 
subjected  to  heating,  becomes  plaster  of  Paris.  In  this  form  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  plasters,  fireproofingpartitions,  pipe 
coverings,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  Portland  cement 
contains  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  of  gypsum,  which  is  incor- 
porated either  in  the  raw  or  in  the  calcine  state. 

Gypsum  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
inexhaustible  beds  are  being  mined  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio. 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  North  ana 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Oregon,  New 
Mexico,  California,  Colorado,  and  Arizona. 

The  products  of  gj^psum  are  now  manufactured  and  marketed  by 
from  45  to  50  separate  corporations,  distributed  according  to  popula- 
tion throughout  the  States  named.  There  are  perhaps  in  all  a  hun- 
dred different  factories.  The  capital  invested  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000.  The  industry  employs  between 
5,000  and  6,000  people. 

A  committee  representing  the  producers  of  gj^psum  and  its  manu- 
facturers appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  January,  1897,  and  submitted  a  state- 
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ment  setting  forth  the  conditions  of  the  industry  at  that  time,  which 
appears  on  pages  2045  to  2048  of  Volume  II  ot  Hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Dingley  bill,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session.  To  that  statement  this  committee  desires  to  refer  your 
committee. 

An  examination  of  this  statement  will  show  that  the  industry  was 
then  practically  in  its  infancy,  the  annual  production  for  the  fiscal  year 
1897,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Greological  Survey,  being  288,962 
tons,  while  the  imports  for  the  same  year  were  163,201  tons.  This 
committee  for  the  producers  made  an  appeal  for  a  duty  of  $2  per  ton 
upon  crude  rock,  $2.50  per  ton  upon  ground  form,  $3  per  ton  upon 
calcine  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Pans,  and  represented  that  these  rate? 
of  duty  would  confine  the  foreign  rock  and  products  manufactured 
therefrom  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  territory  adjacent  thereto,  and 
permit  a  large  expansion  in  the  consumption  of  the  domestic  products. 
They  based  their  argument  for  this  protection  upon  the  common 
ground  occupied  by  producers  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  pig  lead,  coal, 
marble,  zinc,  and  numerous  other  articles,  to  which  it  has  been  the 
uniform  policy  of  the  country  to  give  protection.  Their  proposal  was 
antagonized  by  the  importers  oi  gypsum,  who  represented  that  the 
commodity,  having  always  been  on  the  free  list,  certain  industries 
had  been  built  up  under  such  conditions,  and  would  be  injured  by  a 
change  of  policy.  As  a  result  of  the  committee's  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject,  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  ton  was  placed  upon  gypsam 
and  $2.25  upon  calcine  plaster. 

Under  this  schedule  of  duties  the  production  of  gypsum  and  its 
manufactures  has  been  enormously  expanded  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  but  the  manufacturers  of  gypsum  products  from  imported 
rock  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  also  nearly  doubled  their  busi- 
ness— showing  that  their  business  has  not  been  curtailed  by  the  duty 
put  on  at  that  time. 

As  showing  the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
under  present  conditions,  we  beg  to  submit  the  fact  that  more  than 
30  separate  and  individual  corporations  have  in  the  past  ten  years 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mining  native  gypsum  and  manu- 
facturing its  products,  and  the  output  of  native  gjrpsum  has  risen 
from  288,982  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1897  to  1,751  J48  tons  in  1907. 
The  output  is  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  when 
the  duty  of  50  cents  a  pound  was  granted.  (See  report  United  States 
Geological  Survey.)  About  40  new  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
wall  plaster  and  other  products  from  native  gypsum  have  been  con- 
structed since  the  tariff  of  1897  went  into  effect,  and  these  new  mills 
alone,  operating  at  their  normal  capacity,  are  able  to  calcine  more 
gypsum  than  has  ever  been  produced  in  any  one  year  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  domestic  mills  are  more 
than  able  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  will  be  apparent  that  under  existing  conditions  many  of 
these  plants  are  necessarily  idle.  In  every  market  of  the  country 
competition  between  the  domestic  producers  is  free,  unrestrained,  and 
vigorous,  and  selling  prices  are  the  lowest  known. 

\Vhile  this  development  of  the  native  industry  has  been  going  on 
the  consumption  of  loreign  gypsum  has  not  fallen  off,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  risen  from  163,201  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1897  to  393,000 
tons  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1907,  more  than  double."  These  figures  dem- 
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onstrate  that  the  business  of  the  manufacturers  upon  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  who  import  their  gypsum  rock  has  not  only  not  been  re- 
duced but  has  expanded  and  prospered.  These  manufacturers  have 
added  largely  to  the  capacity  of  their  plants  and  still  have  command 
of  the  markets  along  the  seaboard  and  adjacent  territory.  The  small 
duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  has  unquestionably  aided  the  producers  of  the 
domestic  product  to  hold  the  interior  markets  and  has  encouraged 
them  to  increase  their  investments  and  enlarge  their  output,  as  shown 
by  the  figures  given  above,  and  this  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer.  Under 
the  assurance  of  even  this  small  degree  of  protection  the  industry  has 
been  largely  developed  in  the  territory  where  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  product  has  beto  keenly  felt,  and  large  investments  have  been 
made  because  of  the  policy  adopted  in  the  tariff  of  1897  and  which 
would  be  imperiled  if  the  duty  were  now  removed. 

We  think  it  well  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  1897,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were  four  mills  manufactur- 
ing plaster  from  imported  rock  and  only  one  proSucinff  the  calcine 
product  from  the  native  rock,  while  to-day,  by  reason  of  the  encour- 
agement received  under  the  tariff  law  of  1897,  we  still  have  four  mills 
in  the  State  using  imported  rock  and  nine  calcine  plants  using  the 
native  rock. 

The  Chairman.  Using  what  ? 

Mr.  Egberts.  The  native  rock. 

I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  these  figures : 

In  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  total  gypsum  product  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  23,000  tons,  as  against  242,000  tons  of  like  product  in 
the  fiscal  year  1906. 

The  growth  in  the  ten  years  of  the  importations  have  been  at  least 
150  per  cent  under  the  existing  tariff.  To  do  away  with  that  protec- 
tion of  the  industry  now  would  mean  the  invasion  of  the  imported 
business  and  its  extension  farther  into  the  country,  and  driving  out 
of  business  to  the  same  extent  of  the  domestic  production  of  gypsum. 
The  country  is  more  interested  in  developing  the  home  industrv  and 
giving  employment  to  American  capital  and  labor  than  it  is  in  build- 
ing up  industries  in  Nova  Scotia  and  driving  out  of  business  capital 
and  labor  at  home. 

In  the  Senate  the  duty  on  gypsum  rock  was  fixed,  in  the  Dingley 
tariff  law,  at  $1  per  ton,  but  reduced  in  conference  to  the  present  rate 
of  50  cents  per  ton.  Had  the  rate  of  $1  remained  in  the  bill,  the  for- 
eign importations  would  not  have  increased  as  they  have,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  the  home  production  would  have  increased,  thus  giv- 
ing employment  to  capital  and  labor  at  home  rather  than  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  native  producer  holds  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
increase  the  duty  to  such  an  extent  that  whatever  increase  there  may 
be  hereafter,  it  may  be  in  our  home  production,  rather  than  in  our 
importation. 

We  feel  justified  in  insisting  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
would  be  subserved  by  a  duty  of  not  less  than  $1  per  ton  upon  im^ 
ported  rock.  , 

The  gypsum  industry,  we  feel,  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
and  treatment  given  to  the  other  industries  of  the  country.  The 
country  is  possessed  of  vast  deposits  of  this  mineral,  so  situated  as 
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to  conveniently  supply  every  part  of  the  country.  If  this  domestic 
wealth  is  developed,  the  benefits  will  be  shared  with  the  other  indus- 
tries of  the  country. 

If  foreign  gypsum  may  enter  free  or  at  a  nominal  duty,  it  will 
exclude  the  home  product  from  a  fringe  of  territory  not  only  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  out  eventually  along  the  northern*  and  perhaps  the 
southern  border.  Our  neighbors  of  Canada  are  showing  no  such 
favor  to  the  producers  of  the  United  States.  Formerly  our  gypsum 
products  enjoyed  a  good  market  in  Canada,  but  of  late  they  have  been 
excluded  not  only  by  the  high  duty,  but  by  most  stringent  regula- 
tions. Until  of  late  there  has  been  no  duty  upon  gypsum  rock  enter- 
ing Canada,  but  we  are  advised  that  a  duty  has  recently  been  imposed, 
in  ad  valorem,  which  as  enforced  amounts  to  a  practical  equivalent 
of  our  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton. 

The  committee  representing  this  industry  in  1897  stated  that, 
owing  to  the  vast  ana  widely  distributed  deposits  of  raw  material  in 
the  country,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  monopoly  to  be  established 
to  take  advantage'of  tariff  protection,  and  this  has  proven  to  be  true. 
The  country  has  benefited  by  the  development  of  its  resources,  the 
employment  of  additional  labor,  and  by  improved  methods  which 
competition  has  developed.  In  every  respect  the  duty  has  justified 
the  claims  of  its  advocates,  but  the  new  enterprises  stmiulated  by  it 
are  many  of  them  barely  beginning  business.  They  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  the  depression  which  has  fallen  upon  the  building  industry 
during  the  past  year  and  would  be  seriously  affected  by  action  that 
would  still  further  limit  the  consumption  of  their  product. 

Geo.  E.  Boberts. 

S.  L.  Avery. 

M.  D.   O'CONNELL. 

S.  T.  Mesenet. 
A,  Henley. 
Clifpord  L.  Miller. 
Jas.  Lienhouts. 
M.  A.  Beeb, 
Bepresentmg  Niagara  Gypsum,  Company^  Buffalo^  N.  T. 

F.  A.  Walker, 
Revresenting  mills  at  Palmdale^   CcH,^  Los  Angeles^   Cd.^  Acms^ 
k.  Mex.^  Acme^   Tex.^  Laramie^   ^^yo,^  Cement^  Okla.,  Mariow, 
Okla.^  Grand  Rapids^  Mich. 

H.  C.  Nobles, 
Representing  American  Gypsum,  Company^  Garhutt  Gypsum,  Com.- 
pany^  Empire  Gypsum  Company^  Monarch  Plaster  Com^pany^  aU 
of  Rochester^  N.  Y. ;  Lycoming  Plaster  Com,pany^  Garhutt^  N.  Y. 

Representing  mills  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Oregon,  Washington,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  California^ 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lessler 
that  plaster  of  Paris  made  from  the  imported  rock  is  o^  such  a  high 
grade  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  compete  with  it  from  the  native 
rock? 

Mr.  Egberts.  We  do  not  concede  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  that  vou  make  an  article  equallv  as 
good? 
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Mr.  KoBERTS.  We  have  an  article  equally  as  good  produced  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lessler  also  made  the  statement  that  the  im- 
portations of  rock  have  remained  the  same  relative  proportion,  about 
33  per  cent,  ever  since  this  law  was  enacted,  whicn  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  his  industry  was  growing  on  a  par  with  yours  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  that  is  about  true.  I  gave  the  figures.  They 
have  increased  their  business  under  the  duty  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Lessler  that  foreign 
gypsum  does  not  compete  with  the  American  product? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir.  It  is  an  active  competitor  here  in  this  market. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  building  is  plastered  with  Nova 
Scotia  material. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  should  it  not  be;  it  is  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Roberts.  There  are  deposits  of  native  gypsum  near  the  coast. 
There  is  a  deposit  in  Virginia  and  one  mill  which  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  $250,000  right  within  easy  reach  of  the  seaboard.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  a  ledge  of  gypsum  100  miles  long  that  is  prac- 
tically undeveloped;  the  development  has  only  begun. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  you  advocate  amounts  substantially  to  pro- 
hibition, does  it  not?    You  are  for  prohibition,  not  protection? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.    We  believe  that  the  plaster  inaustry 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH  (interrupting).  But  you  say  the  duty  should  be 
doubled,  and  under  the  present  duty  of  about  40  per  cent  there  is  only 
about  $195,000  of  imports. 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  manufacture  of  plaster  from  imported  rock  has 
more  than  doubled  under  the  duty  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  manufacture  or  the  importation  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  manufacture  of  plaster  from  imported  rock  has 
more  than  doubled  under  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  would  not  the  present  duty  be  satisfactory  to 
you? 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  He  advocates  the  doubling  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand,  but  I  want  to  find  out  about  the  man- 
ufacture in  this  country. 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  has  doubled— that  is,  in  the  country.  The  im- 
ported material  has  held  its  own  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  this  product  like  all  very  heavy  products — 
that  is  to  say,  the  freight  rate  is  more  material  as  to  the  territory  in 
which  it  can  compete  than  the  duty? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  freight  rate  is  a  very  important  factor.  It  is  a 
disadvantage  undoubtedly  to  the  native  industry  in  the  State  of  New 
York — that  is  to  say,  the  water  transportation  from  Nova  Scotia 
has  an  advantage  over  the  rail  transportation  even  from  the  center 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  certain  zone  in  which  the  product  of 
a  factory  can  be  sold  before  it  comes  into  the  prohibited  distance  of 
another  factory? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  is  what  largely  governs  the  sale  of  the 
product? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  home  producer  has  a  zone 
in  which  the  foreign  gypsum  can  not  enter  at  all  when  you  get  back 
from  the  seacoast? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  he  now  controls  the  larger  portion  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  increase  the  duty  would  merely  mean  to 
shut  out  the  foreign  product  entirely  ?  , 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  that  the  importers  of  gypsum  are  here 
asking  that  the  duty  be  removed  entirely.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  under  this  duty  of  50  cents  a 
ton  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  product  has  not  been  increased 
and  that  the  manufacturer  who  uses  imported  rock  has  largely  in- 
creased his  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Right  on  that  point  let  me  ask  you  a  question  as 
to  the  consumer.  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  this  imported 
raw  gjrpsum  used  in  the  finer  product  that  is  sold  to  the  consumer! 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  after  the  gypsum  has 
been  manufactured,  what  is  the  increased  cost? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  cost  of  the  imported  ma- 
terial. I  can  not  answer  that  question.  There  are  other  gentlemen 
here  on  the  committee  who  can  go  into  that  detail.    , 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  addition  and  in  conclusion, 
referring  to  this  mill  in  Virginia,  that  has  been  built  within  the 
competitive  territory  reached  by  foreign  plaster :  The  plaster  manu- 
factured from  foreign  rocks  ^ows  all  along  this  coast  and  back  for 
some  distance,  and  the  Virginia  gypsum  comes  in  direct  competition 
with  it.  That  industry  has  been  put  there  within  the  last  year,  a 
building  and  a  little  community  of  several  hundred  people  where 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  before,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
gypsum  would  very  seriousfy  imperil  that  enterprise  and  others  like 
it  along  the  coast  tnat  have  been  established  under  the  policy  adopted 
in  1897. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Could  you  tell  me  how  we  could  find  out  the  fact  as 
to  whether  this  foreign  gypsum  that  is  imported  is  of  such  a  different 
quality  that  it  does  not  compete  with  the  American  product?  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  claim  of  such  wide  difference  in  quality 
should  be  made  and  disputed;  either  the  claim  should  not  be  made 
or  it  should  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  manufacturers  in  New 
York  State,  who  are  the  oldest  established  factories,  I  believe,  in 
this  country,  have  made  a  greater  effort  to  cater  to  the  demand  for 

Slaster  for  some  particular  purposes  for  which  there  is  a  limited 
emand;  for  instance,  the  plaster  used  in  statuary.  They  have  col- 
lected their  rock  and  they  have  taken  greater  pams  to  cater  to  that 
trade  than  the  other  plaster  manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  they 
undoubtedly  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade  because  they  have  catered  to 
it  and  made  an  effort  to  hold  it.    But,  commercially,  so  far  as  the 

analysis 

Mr.  Gaines  (interrupting).  I  am  not  talking  about  the  analysis;  I 
am  talking  about  the  commercial  competition.    Then,  you  concede 
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that  the  imported  product  is  of  so  much  higher  grade  that  it  does 
not  compete? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  No ;  I  do  not  concede  that  at  all.  The  great  bulk  of 
their  product,  probably  75  to  90  per  cent,,  enters  into  wall  plaster, 
such  as  is  on  the  walls  of  this  building,  which  is  their  main  business 
and  ours,  and  they  have  catered  to  this  other  trade  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, which  is  comparatively  small,  for  statuary.  It  is  the  color  that 
is  the  difference.    Tney  have  catered  to  that  trade. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  suggest  that  the  interests  meet  and  agree  on 
some  language  which  would  differentiate  the  two  kinds.  I  believe  in 
protecting  the  American  product. 

Mr.  BoBEBTS.  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  Avery  a  moment, 
if  you  will. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  possibility  of  competition  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  in  this  product  by  reason  of  the  freight? 

Mj.  Boberts.  If  the  manufacturers  here  near  the  seaboard  were 
driven  out  from  the  market  here,  they  would  turn  their  product  west, 
which  would  affect  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  they  could  not  compete  with  the  State  of  Iowa  on 
account  of  the  freight? 

Mr.  Boberts.  They  could  compete  with  Ohio,  and  Ohio  would  turn 
its  product  west  to  compete  with  Iowa.  You  can  not  disturb  one 
manufacturer  without  more  or  less  affecting  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  formerly  the  Director  of  the  Mint  ? 

Mr.  Boberts.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Clark.  And  now  you  are  a  banker  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Boberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  what  interest 
you  have  in  the  gypsum  business? 

Mr.  Boberts.  1  own  an  interest  in  a  plaster  mill. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  tariff  now  ? 

Mr.  Boberts.  Fifty  cents  a  ton  on  the  crude  rock. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it  under  the  Wilson  bill  ? 

Mr.  Boberts.  It  was  free. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  of  the  history  of  the  matter  is  that  gypsum 
was  put  in  the  tariff  law  to  satisfy  Senator  DoUiver,  who  was  then 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
because  there  is  a  big  deposit  of  gypsum  right  near  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Boberts.  There  is  a  deposit  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  the  history  of  gypsum,  that  the  rest  of  the 
committee  did  not  want  to  put  it  in  the  tariff  law,  but  that  Senator 
Dolliver  was  so  insistent  and  said  that  gypsum  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  that  could  be  protected,  and  the  committee  gave  in 
to  him? 

Mr.  Boberts.  I  think  there  were  other  people  interested.  Senator 
Dolliver  may  have  received  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  not  a  sop  to  Dolliver? 

Mr.  Boberts.  I  do  not  recognize  it  as  such.  I  recognize  it  as  an 
act  of  justice  by  the  committee  to  that  industry,  and  that  it  was  an 
effort  to  put  that  industry  on  a  fair  basis  with  the  other  industries 
of  the  country.    It  does  not  do  any  more. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  far  does  the  zone  of  this  100-mile  ledge  in  Neiv 
York  extend  out  west  to  our  country?  ^Vhere  is  the  western  limit 
of  that  zone  ? 

]VIr.  Roberts.  The  people  of  the  West  afe  not  so  much  interestevl 
in  the  ledge  in  New  York  as  they  are  in  the  ledges  in  Oklahoma. 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Colorado,  and  in  the  other  States  of  the  West,  as  well 
as  Michigan  and  Virginia.  This  deposit  is  widely  distributed  over 
the  country.    It  is  not  a  local  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is,  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  is  practically  as  common  as  limestone  rock ! 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  not  as  common  as  that,  but  it  is  an  industry  that 
is  not  local ;  all  parts  of  the  country  are  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ii  it  is  as  common  as  that,  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
foreigners  can  come  in  and  crowd  you  out  with  their  rock? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  thought  I  had  gone  into  that.  The  deposits  are 
found  very  near  the  coast  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  transportation  down 
the  entire  coast  line  is  very  cheap,  and  I  understand  that  the  labor  in 
Nova  Scotia  does  not  begin  to  cost  as  much  as  it  does  in  this  coun- 
try.   That  is  particularly  true  of  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  freight  rate  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive 
against  the  Nova  Scotia  man  anywhere  west  of  Buffalo! 

Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  stated  in  answer  to  a  question,  while  that  rock 
might  not  go  to  Buffalo,  it  would  drive  the  local  manufacturer  to  the 
western  market,  so  that  the  entire  market  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  stuff  is  not  much  better  for  building  purposes 
than  that  made  out  of  limastone? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  vastly  superior,  in  the  opinion  of  architects: 
they  specify  it  uniformly. 

]Vf r.  Clark.  How  mucli  revenue  did  the  Government  get  out  of  it 
last  year? 

Mr.  Roberts.  One  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars ;  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  stand  a  little  shave  down 
in  the  duty? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Increased  revenue,  of  course,  means  less  production 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  the  only  way  you  can  get  revenue  out  of 
the  tariff  is  to  increase  imports? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think,  as  to  the  question  of  tariff  legislation,  I  can 
safely  turn  you  over  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  turn  the  chairman  over  to  me  [laughter] 
and  see  how  that  will  work. 

You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do,  without  my  imparting  any  news  to 
you,  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  Gk)vernment 
last  year,  a  large  one ;  my  recollection  is  $64,000,000.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken about  the  amount.  The  chairman  stated  the  other  day  that  it 
was  getting  better.  I  hope  that  is  so.  How  are  we  going  to  raise 
revenue  enough  out  of  the  tariff  to  get  the  amount  of  money  we  need 
if  every  protected  industry  comes  before  the  committee  and  wants  a 
prohibitive  tariff?  That  is  what  your  proposition  amounts  to.  Have 
you  any  solution  for  that  problem? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  make  this  suggestion  to  the  Cougress- 
man-^that  if  he  will  read  the  history  of  the  country,  as  I  know  he  has, 
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he  will  find  that  the  government  revenues  are  largest  in  times  of 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  if  he  will  support  a  tariff  that  will  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  he  need  not  worry  about  that  deficiency. 
The  government  revenues  for  1907  exceeded  the  disbursements  by 
$87,000,000,  and  that  was  with  this  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  answer  my  question,  but  made  a  pretty 
ffood  speech.  [Laughter.]  How  are  we  going  to  get  revenue  out  of 
tne  tariff,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  place  to  make  up  this  deficiency, 
if  practically  every  protected  industry  that  comes  oefore  the  com- 
mittee insists  on  a  prohibitive  duty?  Your  proposition  is  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff,  and  we  might  just  as  well  say  that  this  stuff  shall 
not  come  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  you  will  look  after  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
industries  of  the  country  the  revenues  of  the  country  have  in  the  past 
been  found  to  be  adequate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  might  tell  us  just  how  we  are  to  do  that? 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  the  time  to  listen  to  a  gen- 
eral tariff  speech. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  idea  is  to  get  more  tariff  by  increasing  pros- 
perity ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  not  do  anything  to  injure  the  established  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  The  importers  are  here  askine  that  this  duty 
^f  50  cents  a  ton  be  removed.  The  duty  has  served  as  a  basis  on 
which  many  industries  have  been  built  up.  This  is  a  comparatively 
new  industry. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  are  asking  that  the  duty  be  doubled.  Why 
not  split  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  coi^ld  all  agree  on  25  cents  we  might  be  able  to 
get  together. 

Mr.  Roberts.  We  leave  that  subject  in  the  hands  of  tlie  committee, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  be  glad,  if  the  committee  please, 
to  have  Mr.  Averv  address  you. 

Mr.  Randeil.  You  say  the  wages  in  Nova  Scotia  are  less  than  here  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  understand  they  are. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  your  source  of  information? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Other  members  of  the  committee  have  told  me  so. 
There  are  other  members  of  the  committee  who  have  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business  than  I  have,  although  I  am 
interested  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  your  information  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  in  Nova  Scotia  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  statement  made  before  the  Dingley  committee 
gives  the  rate  of  wages  at  about  50  cents  a  day  in  Nova"^  Scotia. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  was  nearly  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  twelve  years  ago.  I  understand  that 
a  similar  disparity  exists  to-day. 

Mr.  Randell.  Can  you  give  the  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  ;  1  have  not  them  at  hand.  I  think  it  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  wages  throughout  eastern  and  lower  Canada  and  in 
those  colonies  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  in  the  United  States. 
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There  is  a  constant  movement  of  labor  into  the  United  States  from 
those  colonies  because  the  higher  wages  attract  them. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Are  not  the  laborers  who  mine  this  gypsum  in  Xova 
Scotia  paid  $1.75  a  day. 
■       Mr.  Roberts.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  being  true. 
(     Mr.  Randelx,.  Wliat  do  you  pay  your  employees  ? 
.  ^  Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  about  what  we  pay  in  this  countr3\ 
'     Mr.  Randell,  Are  not  the  rates  in  both  places  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  ? 
Mr.  Roberts.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  speak  definitely 
/jof  the  wages  paid  in  >ova  Scotia,  but  my  information  is  that  they 
/are  very  considerably  less  than  in  this  country. 

If  the  committee  would  like  to  ask  any  further  questions  as  to  tlie 
details  of  the  industry,  Mr.  Avery  woula  be  glad  to  answer  them.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  questions  asked.  He  is  an  active  manufac- 
turer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Roberts  desires  to  have  Mr.  Avery  called. 
Mr.  Roberts.  In  fact,  we  would  like  to  have  each  member  of  our 
*  committee  allowed  to  speak. 

;     The  Chairman.  We  can  call  each  one  if  it  is  deemed  desirable,  but 
I  understood  that  Mr.  Roberts  represented  all  of  those  people. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  this  statement  is  signed  by  them  aU,  but  we 
would  be  glad  if  each  member  of  our  committee  could  be  allowed  a 
few  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Avery. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  S.  L.  AVEET,  OP  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Mr.  Avery.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been  put  about  the 
requested  $1  tariff  being  prohibitive.  It  is  not  prohibitive.  Fifty 
cents  has  permitted  the  loreim  importations  to  practically  double 
since  the  tariff  was  put  on.  That  demonstrates  what  effect  it  has  on 
the  growth  of  that  industry. 

There  has  come  up  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  two  gypsums, 
and  the  claim  has  oeen  made  and  always  made  that  Nova  Scotia 
gypsum  is  vastly  superior  to  that  found  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  some  slight  warrant  for  such  a  claim.  A 
great  deal  of  the  gypsum,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  gypsum  found  in 
Kova  Scotia  is  of  medium  grade,  about  the  same  gracie  as  that  found 
in  the  United  States.  But  there  is  discovered  there  a  very  white 
material,  and  that  quality  of  whiteness  is  important  in  one  or  two 
unimportant  classes  of  the  gypsum  trade.  It  has  always  been  a 
strong  point  with  the  importers  in  these  tariff  discussions  that  the 
quality  rendered  the  native  gypsum  not  competitive,  and  that  the 
tariff  would  be  a  menace  to  the  consumer,  who  would  have  to  buy 
the  imported  article  in  any  case.  That  is  strictly  contrarv  to  the 
fact.  The  g}7)sum  business  is  practically  the  wall  plaster  business, 
and  for  wall  plaster  purposes  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  is  not  as  good  as 
the  g3^psum  found  in  the  State  of  New  YorK.  That  is  a  positive 
fact,  and  it  can  be  determined  by  anyone  familiar  or  even  unfamiliar 
with  this  subject. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  building  did  not  use  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  question,  \\liy  not?  was  answered  by  Mr.  Eoberts.  The  one  thing 
he  did  not  state  was  that  the  New  York  or  Virginia  gypsum  will 
make  a  better  wall  than  this  or  any  other  building.    It  has  been  dem- 
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onstrated  bv  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Station  here  is  plastered 
with  New  York  gypsum,  and  we  refer  any  member  of  the  committee 
to  a  careful  inspection  of  that  work.  The  quality  of  gypsum  from 
Nova  Scotia  that  is  superior  is  perhaps  serviceable  in  the  United 
States  for  5  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  importer.  Mr.  Koberts 
has  covered  generally  the  arguments  which  we  wish  to  advance  in 
favor  of  a  tariff  of  $1,  and  his  suggestion  of  my  presence  or  annoy- 
ance here  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  fact  that  I,  being  actively  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  gypsum,  might  be  able  to  answer  partially  some 
of  the  questions  that  might  be  submitted,  which  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  so  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rates  give  you  exclusive  control  of 
the  American  market  a  certain  distance  away  from  the  American  sea- 
board now,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  A  certain  distance  from  the  American  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Avery.  The  Nova  Scotian  article  would  not  interfere  with  the 
Colorado  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean,  how  far  can  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum 
penetrate  the  country  away  from  the  seaboard  in  competition  with 
the  American  gypsum  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  It  does  now  penetrate  to  the  points  reached  by  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  it  is  sold  in  competition  with 
the  product  of  the  Kansas  properties,  which,  in  my  estimation,  produce 
a  better  product  than  Nova  Scotia  sends  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  would  it  compete  with  the  Kansas 
product  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  In  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Buf- 
falo.   There  is  a  very  lar^e  warehouse  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  for  the  transportation  of 
this  gypsum  100  miles  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir.  It  varies  considerably.  If 
you  should  select  your  100  miles  I  might  tell  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  something  like  a  uniform  rate  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  It  is  too  indefinite  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  it  be  for  800  miles?  How  about 
that? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  can  give  you  a  rate  from  Oakfield,  N.  Y.,  which  has 
been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  distance? 

Mr.  Avery.  From  Buffalo  to  New  York  the  distance  is  400  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  $2?  ; 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes;  from  Oakfield  to  Pittsburg,  which  is  practically 
the  distance  from  Buffalo  to  Pittsburg,  it  is  about  $1.80  or  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  it  a  rate  of  something  like  50  cents 
per  100  miles  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  That  particular  rate  would  figure  out  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  it  cost  the  Nova  Scotia  man  to  get 
his  product  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Avery.  That  is  all  transportation  by  water,  and  that  is  a  vari- 
able thing,  sir;  but  that  distance  should  cost  about  80  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  six  or  seven  months  in  the  year  when  they 
can  not  have  inland  water  transportation  ? 
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Mr.  AvEBY.  It  is  of  no  consequence,  for  the  reason  that  they  can 
ship  it  down  in  the  open  navigation  season  and  store  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  About  80  or  90  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  want  a  dollar  on  top  of  that  ?  That  would 
give  you  $1.80  protection,  would  it  not? 

Mr,  Avery.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Because  we  have  also  to  bring  our  gypsum  to  tho^ 
markets  and  pay  a  higher  freight. 

Mr.  Clark.  1  understood  the  factory  you  speak  of  was  40  miles 
from  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Av'ERY.  Yes;  but  they  take  the  Erie  Canal,  and  their  gypsum 
is  carried  practically  as  ballast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ballast  in  what  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Ballast  is  not  exactly  the  proper  term.  Coming  back 
from  the  East  to  the  West  there  is  very  little  freight  moving  to  the 
West.  With  the  boats  coming  from  the  Lakes  east  to  the  coast,  the 
freight  east  is  very  much  more  than  that. 

^ii\  Clark.  How  much  is  the  freight  from  your  factory  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Avery.  Fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  plaster? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  A\^Rr.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  is  gypsum  worth? 

Mr.  Avery.  Its  selling  price  at  the  present  time  in  the  crude,  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine,  loaded  on  the  car,  is  $1.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  $1  duty  a  ton  would  be  about  90  per  cent 
ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Avery.  That  is  a  question  of  mathematics. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  One  hundred  and  two  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  The  duty  is  on  a  long  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  stuff  on  the  car,  as  they 
dig  it  out  of  the  ground,  would  cost  $1.90  a  ton? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  the  selling  price  on  the  car 
was,  pehaps,  $1.50  a  ton,  the  country  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  manufactured  or  the  crude? 

Mr.  Avery.  The  crude  rock  that  you  have  passed  through  a  crusher. 

Mr.  Clark.  Gypsum  is  about  as  conmion  and  cheap  as  ordinary 
limestone,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary  it  is  not  so.  That  was  one 
of  Mr.  Robert's  statements  that  I  would  like  to  qualifv. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  he  did  not  know  w^hat  he  was  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  He  mi>spoke  himself.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  manufacturers  who  were  here  yesterday  said 
that  pottery  clay  was  worth  from  35  cents  to  50  cents  a  ton.  *  What 
is  this  worth  down  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  In  some  places  it  has  absolutely  no  value.     At  other 

f)laces  it  is  worth  from  5  to  15  cents  a  ton.     In  other  cases  it  is  abso- 
utely  valueless. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  blast  it  out  and  put  it  on 
the  car? 
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Mr.  Avery.  That  depends  on  the  place.  In  the  State  of  Wew  York 
^e  operate  at  a  depth  of  some  60  feet  a  mine  that  has  4^  feet  of 
gypsum.     It  depends  on  how  deep  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  cost  any  more  to  blast  that  out  and  put  it 
on  the  car  than  it  would  limestone  rock? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  that?     Is  it  harder  to  blast? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir.  You  take  lime,  and  it  being  a  stratified 
rock,  it  can  be  broken  up  and  lifted  with  a  steam  shovel.  It  can  be 
more  easily  handled. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  way  to  handle  limestone? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  would  not  venture  to  express  an 
opinion,  because  I  am  not  a  limeman. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  guess  you  are  not.  [Laughter.!  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  real  good  article  of  ordinary  lime  that  nas  a  high  cement 
quality  in  it  is  nearly  as  good  for  plastering  purposes  as  this  gypsum, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir;  for  a  hundred  reasons  it  is  not,  and  that  has 
been  practically  eliminated  as  a  wall  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  it  has  been  practically  eliminated,  if  it  has 
been,  is  that  you  gentlemen  can  make  this  gypsum  so  cheaply  that  it 
has  driven  the  ordinary  lime  out  of  the  man^et? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.  It  has  succeeded  in  every  market  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  lime  is  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  this  article  lose  in  weight  from 
the  crude  material  to  a  ^ound  or  calcined  material? 

Mr.  Avery.  The  loss  is  19  per  cent  of  water.  There  is  removed 
in  calcination  all  but  5  per  cent  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  greater  loss  when  made  into  pearl 
hardening  for  paper-makers'  uses? 

Mr.  Avery.  We  take  no  account  of  the  loss  for  paper-making. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  water  19  per  cent  in  weight? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  that  the  selling  price  of  this  gypsum  was 
$1.50  a  ton? 

Mr.  Avery.  Generally ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  C'OCkran.  ^Vhat  does  that  cost  you,  actually? 

Mr.  A\'ery.  It  varies. 

Mr.  Cockran.  On  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Some  of  it  perhaps  80  cents,  and  some  of  it  costs  more 
than  $1.50. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  some  is  sold  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes.  At  the  present  market  rates  a  good  deal  of 
gypsum  produced  is  sold  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  the  average  cost  to  you  of  this  article  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  should  say  $1  a  ton  would  be  a  fair  cost;  perhaps  a 
little  higher. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  you  make  50  per  cent  as  a  profit? 

Mr.  Avery.  No,  sir.  In  that  I  am  not  including  anything  but  the 
mere  labor  and  the  taxes  and  insurance,  the  actual  cost  of  cutting  it 
out.     I  am  not  putting  in  sales  expenses  and  overhead  charges. 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  want  everything  included ;  otherwise  the  answer 
gives  no  light  to  us. 
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Mr.  Avery.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  might  have  known  that  Our 
figures  show  it  the  other  way.  I  should  say  30  per  cent  above  that 
cost  which  I  gave  you  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  CocKRAN-  Then  you  would  have  a  profit  of  from  20  to  25  per 
cent? 

Mr.  AvEBY.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  making  a  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  accepted  commercial  idea. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  suppose  the  real,  genuine  commercial  idea  is  never 
to  be  satisfied  with  anything.  That  is  very  proper,  but  dont  you 
think  that  the  ordinary  commercial  enterprise  that  is  making  from 
25  to  30  per  cent  is  the  fit  subject  of  congratulation  and  envy,  rather 
than  of  sympathy?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  gypsum  industry. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  I  understand,  of  course.  It  always  applies  to 
somebody  else's  industry.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Avery.  I  should  be  delighted  to  feel  that  any  concern  in  the 
room  is  making  as  much  as  30  per  cent.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
more  than  two  or  three  concerns  out  of  perhaps  a  hundred  who  are 
paying  dividends  in  the  gypsum  industry. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  they  are  paying  dividends,  they  are  still  entitled 
to  congratulations. 

Mr.  Avery.  At  the  present  time  we  are  paying  a  dividend,  and  I 
am  giving  you  the  prices. 

Air.  CocKRAN.  So  far  as  you  are  testifying  now,  you  are  testifyincr 
as  to  very  prosperous  conditions? 

Mr.  A\t:ry.  J^o,  sir.  I  have  had  both  kinds  of  experience.  One 
kind  is  paying  dividends,  and  the  other  kind  is  not, 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  one  is  historical,  and  the  other  is  an  experience, 
as  I  understand  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Avery.  Yes,  sir.    [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CLAUDE  N.  BENNETT,  OP  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  William  C.  Norcro-? 
Company  and  Berry  &  Ferguson,  dealers  in  building  materials  in 
Boston.  Tliey  present  a  request  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  manu- 
factured gA^psuni  from  $2.25  to  at  least  $1.75  a  ton.  I  just  ask  leave 
to  prCvSent  that  request. 

The  Chairman.  You  present  a  brief? 

Mr.  Bennett.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  it. 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  18.  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chainnan  W<fj/s  and  Means  Committee. 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  As  dealers  in  building  materials  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
we  would  urge  upon  your  attention  the  desirability  of  reducincr  to 
at  least  $1.75  per  ton  the  duty  on  manufactured  gypsum,  which  duty 
is  now  $2.25  per  ton.  This  existing  duty  has  seriously  limited  the 
sale  of  imported  Canadian  plaster  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  only  three  American  cities 
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to  which  it  is  now  sent.  Formerly  shij)ments  were  made  all  along 
the  coast.  We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  condition  of  busi- 
ness in  our  own  city  of  Boston,  where  we  are,  of  course,  familiar  with 
the  conditions. 

Before  the  existing  tariff  went  into  effect  the  larger  part  of  the 
plaster  which  came  to  the  Boston  market  was  brought  in  from 
Canada.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount,  piaster  made  in  the  United  States  has  been  substi- 
tuted. During  the  present  year  the  importations  of  Canadian  plas- 
ter into  Boston  were  4,545  barrels,  while  in  1896  there  were  16,000 
barrels,  and  the  tendency  has  been  toward  a  continual  shrinkage. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  policy  of  protection  has  here  been  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  and  that  the  consumers  are  suffering  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

We  again  enter  our  request  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  lowered  to  not 
exceed  $1.75  per  ton. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  C.  Norcross  Company, 
By  W.  C.  Norcross,  President. 
Berry  &  Ferguson. 

Importations,  1894,  12,000  barrels;  1895,  10,000  barrels. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  not  engaged,  Mr.  Bennett,  practically  in 
the  business? 

Mr.  Bennett.  No,  sir.    I  was  just  asked  to  present  that  request. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  S.  A.  WALKEB,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 

Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  just  want  to  btate 
a  few  facts  that  Mr.  Avery  has  missed,  in  my  judgment.  We  have 
mills  in  California,  Wyoming,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Michigan, 
and  we  think  we  have  as  good  gypsum  as  there  is  any  whore  in  the 
world,  just  as  white  and  just  as  pure,  and  we  meet  these  people  from 
New  York  down  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard — at  Charleston.,  Savannah, 
and  Jacksonville — and  our  quality  is  just  as  good  as  theirs.  We  are 
handicapped  by  the  freight  rates,  of  course,  they  being  on  the  sea- 
board and  we  being  inland,  and  we  need  this  protection  of  50  cents 
a  ton. 

I  came  here  twelve  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  we  had  one  little 
bit  of  a  mill  and  a  little  business.  To-day  we  have  eight  mills,  and 
we  cover  a  large  amount  of  territory,  and  this  protection  has 
helped  us. 

There  has  been  something  said  here  about  the  loss  in  shipping  in 
this  gypsum.  You  have  got  to  leave  5  per  cent  of  the  water  of  crys- 
talization  in  the  gypsum,  and  the  tariff  is  on  a  long  ton.  In  Xew 
York  State  I  think  there  were  but  3  producers  of  gj'psum  in  1807. 
To-day  you  have  28,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  just  producing  it 
from  the  mines.  I  think  there  are  8  mills,  and  the  balance  are  just 
mines.  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  it  is  used  in  the  Port- 
land cement  manufacture,  and  I  think  we  should  have  this  dollar  a 
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ton  to  enable  ns  to  increase  our  business  still  further,  to  build  fac- 
tories here,  and  in  that  way  increase  the  revenue  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  the  industry  has  been  so  exceedingly 
prosperous  in  the  last  few^  years  that  Congress  ought  to  reward  your 
prosperity  by  doubling  the^  tariff?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  if  you  will  take  the  record  and  look  at  it 
in  1897,  when  we  did  not  have  any  protection  at  all,  and  had  a  little 
business  of  226,000  tons,  and  see  what  50  cents  a  ton  has  done  for  us — 
and  we  have  an  output  to-day  of  1,700,000  tons,  and  the  imports 
have  doubled  also — I  think  you  will  consider  that  is  a  pretty  good 
argument 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  For  doubling  it? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  favor  of  the  present  tariff? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  mean  in  favor  of  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  You  ask  to  have  it  doubled. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  knew  a  man  once  who  said,  "  When  vou  want  your 
rights,  ask  double  your  rights,  and  if  refused,  then  fall  back  on  your 
rights."    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  that  is  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  We  do  not  want  them  to  diip  in  450,000  tons  of  stuff 
a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  mills  are  out  in  California  and  Wyoming  and 
Michigan  and  Oklahoma  and  Texas  ?   . 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhy  don't  you  stay  in  your  territory  and  let  the  New 
Yorkers  stay  in  their  territory?'  Then  you  would  not  have  these 
great  freight  rates  to  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Walker.  But  we  have  a  right  to  do  business  everywhere. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  but  you  have  not  the  right  to  ask  Congress  to  hire 
you  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Walker.  Twelve  years  ago  there  were  2  mills  in  California, 
1  at  Palmdale  that  used  native  rock,  and  1  at  a  point  in  southern 
California,  and  to-day  there  are  11  mills  in  California. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  mills  did  you  have  in  1897  making  this 
material  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Two? 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  mills  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Eight. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  build  those  mills? 

Mr.  Walker.  About  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  have  you  been  making? 

Mr.  Walker.  About  15  per  cent  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  think  that  is  enough? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  all  you  can  get  Congress  to  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  want  Congress  to  give  me  anvthinff.  We 
want  to  be  allowed  to  build  up  plants  in  this  country  and  develop  the 
country.  We  get  a  protection  of  50  cents  a  ton,  but  I  did  not  get  it; 
the  United  States  got  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  an  average  business  in  the  United 
States  makes  a  15  per  cout  dividend? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  an  average  business,  well  managed,  makes 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  manufacturing  business  in  the 
United  States  that  is  paying?     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Walker.  Yes ;  I  know  a  ffreat  many  that  are  paying. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  name  some.  Every  man  who  comes 
in  here  says  he  is  not  making  any  money.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  Some  are  and  some  are  not.  We  nave  not  made  any 
money  in  the  last  year.  We  have  been  in  a  fight,  but  ordinarily  we 
expect  to  make  money,  and  we  are  in  the  business  and  want  to  stay 
here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Last  year  was  the  worst  year  in  ten,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  pick  that  out  as  a  basis  on  which  to  ask  Con- 
cress  for  relief,  as  the  year  you  want  to  give  the  figures  on,  to  induce 
Congress  to  make  this  tariff  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  $1  a  ton  be  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  They  bring  their  loads  down 
in  foreign  bottoms  to  New  York  at  7  and  8  cents  a  hundred.  * 

Mr.  LoNOW^ORTH.  That  would  be  prohibitive — $1.50? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  about  $3  a  ton  would  be  prohibitive. 
[Laughter.]  You  gentlemen  all  laugh  at  that.  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth,  but  you  do  not  know  it.    That  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  you  asked  for  when  this  Dingley  bill 
was  made — ^$3  a  ton? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  and  they  agreed  to  give  it  to  me  in  the  Senate, 
but  the  House  would  not  give  me  a  cent,  and  if  in  the  end  they  had 
not  done  it  we  would  not  be  here  to-day,  gentlemen.  I  was  here 
twelve  years  ago,  I  say,  and  told  you  what  I  would  like  to  do  and 
you  threw  me  a  little  sop. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  you  have  done  well  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  and  I  would  like  to  do  still  better.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockr.\n.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  vou  were  engaged  in  a 
fight? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes;  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  character  of  a  fight? 

Mr.  Walker.  A  commercial  fight. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  With  everybody  that  you  see  in  the  room  here. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lessler.  No  ;  it  is  the  United  States  Gypsum  Company.  It  is 
a  trust. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  now  selling  stuff  at  $2  a  ton  manufactured, 
losing  about  $1  a  ton  on  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Why  are  you  suffering  that  loss? 

Mr.  Walker.  On  account  of  competition. 

Mr.  Cockran.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  a  list  of  them.    There  are  112  of  them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Obviously  you  can  not  continue  that  very  long  with- 
out getting  broke. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  hope  not.    I  hope  it  will  stop. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Can  you  tell  me  the  object  of  this  fight? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  it  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a  combination 
to  reduce  the  number  of  competitors? 

Mr.  Walker.  There  is  too  much  importation.  If  we  had  less  im- 
portation we  would  all  have  the  business  we  want. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  there  are  too  many  in  the  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  are  proceeding  with  these  drastic  measures 
so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir.  We  would  be  willing,  understand,  to  sell 
our  goods  for  a  profit,  but  we  happen  to  be  a  concern  that  turns  out 
from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  a  month,  and  some  little  man  over  in  Okla- 
homa or  up  in  Iowa  or  in  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota  proceeds  to 
start  a  little  mill,  and  by  cutting  the  price  shoots  it  into  us.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  think  this  little  fellow  who  starts  a  little 
mill  in  Oklahoma  or  Iowa  or  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota  ought 
to  be  suppressed  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  No^  sir.  That  is  an  inland  proposition.  We  are 
not  interested  in  that  here. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes ;  but  before  we  fix  the  tariff  we  ought  to  have 
clear  conceptions  of  the  condition.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if 
some  little  fellow  sprang  up  in  Oklahoma  or  Texas  or  some  other 
place  it  was  neccessary  to  suppress  him. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  I  said.  Say  I  am  selling  plaster  in  Oklahoma  at  $3  or  $3.50 
at  the  mill,  and  some  man  with  a  little  engine  and  boiler  comes 
down— it  only  takes  $5,000  or  $10,000  to  start  a  mill — and  he  starts 
a  mill  and  ofters  plaster  for  sale  at  $2.50  a  ton.  Do  you  suppose  I 
am  going  to  stand  it?    I  will  have  to  fight  back. 

A&.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  fight  back? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  sell  it  at  $2.40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  fight  you  are  describing?  Is  that  the 
kind  of  fight  you  are  carrying  on  now — selling  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  are  competing  with  each  other.  You  do  not 
want  to  stop  competition,  do  you  ?  You  do  not  want  us  to  form  a 
trust,  do  you  ?  They  alleged  twelve  years  ago  that  we  were  going  to 
form  a  trust  and  put  the  price  up.  To-day  the  prices  are  lower  than 
they  have  ever  been. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  afraid  you  are  stumbling  quite  unconsciously 
toward  that  very  situation. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  will  settle  your  fears  and  sell  you  some  stock  in  one 
of  these  companies.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  you  would  have  to  strike  my  fears  and  my 
money  at  the  same  time.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  vou  would  stay  out  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  That*is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  any  of  vour  stock  that  is  making  15  per  cent  for 
sale? 

Mr.  Walker.  You  mean  in  our  company  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  in  your  company  or  anybody  else's  compa^ny. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  think  next  year  we  ought  to  make  15  per  cent. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  have  got  any  stock  that  is  guaranteed  to  make 
15  per  cent  I  would  like  to  have  some. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  would  like  to  know  who  is  doing  the  guaranteeing. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  your  brief  printed  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  not  got  a  brief.    I  did  not  get  half  through. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  ninch  if  Senator 
Henley,  of  Kansas,  could  be  heard  for  a  few  moments. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear 
him,  although  it  means  sitting  up  to  12  o'clock  to-night.  I  think  we 
already  have  all  the  facts  on  this  question  very  fully. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  HENLEY,  OF  LAWBENCE,  EANS. 

Mr.  Henley.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  have 
a  few  words  written  out  here,  but  I  will  just  make  one  or  two  points. 

In  the  first  place,  one  is  as  to  the  quality  of  American  gypsum  as 
compared  with  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum.  We  claim  that  we  have  in 
Kansas  and  also  in  Oklahoma  as  ^ood  a  quality  of  gypsum  as  there 
is  in  the  world.  Thdre  is  none  Better.  It  is  particularly  suitable 
for  the  finer  uses  that  gypsum  plaster  is  put  to,  especially  as  to  mold- 
ing and  statuary  and  dental  work  and  all  the  finer  uses.  It  is  as 
good  as  asiy  Nova  Scotia  article  that  comes  into  this  market. 

We  are  unable  at  the  present  time  to  put  our  product  into  any  of 
these  eastern  cities.  If  we  attempt  it,  the  imported  article  lowers  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Henley.  No,  sir.  The  tariff,  as  you  know,  is  only  50  cents  a 
gross  ton,  or  2^  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  really  no  protection 
whatever  to  this  industry.  It  does  not  amount  to  anything  for  this 
industry,  as  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Senator,  you  can  make  plaster  of  Paris  in  Kansas  as 
cheaply  as  anywhere  on  earth  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  believe  we  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  do  you  want  this  protection  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  We  can  not  get  into  this  eastern  market. and  com- 

Sete  with  their  prices.  We  can  only  supply  a  certain  territory  imme- 
iately  around  our  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  you  have  command  of  the  Mississij)pi  Valley, 
have  you  not  ?  You  can  absolutely  command  the  market  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  with  this  article,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  our  mills  alone,  but  the  mills  in  that  territory, 
I  think,  can  in  the  interior,  not  near  the  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  don't  you  confine  yourselves  to  your  own 
territories  as  a  business  proposition  and  let  the  New  York  people  have 
their  territory,  and  in  that  way  avoid  these  enormous  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Henley.  As  has  been  stated  here,  the  production  ofplaster  is 
very  much  beyond  the  amount  required  for  consumption.  We  believe 
that  there  is  more  imported  material  comes  in  than  there  should  be. 
We  do  not  want  a  pronibitive  tariff,  but  we  claim  that  $1  a  ton  is  not 
prohibitive  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  be  mighty  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  your  mills  located  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whereabouts  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  Henley.  At  Blue  Rapids,  Kans.,  and  Longford,  Kans.  Blue 
Rapids  is  in  Mr.  Calderhead's  district,  and  I  believe  Longford  is 
also. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  Oklahoma  mill  ? 
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Mr.  Henley.  At  Watonga.  There  is  a  very  fine  quality  of  rock 
there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Gypsum  rock  is  as  generally  distributed  an  article  as 
limestone  in  the  western  country? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  in  quality;  but  the  quantity  is  practically  inex- 
haustible. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  cost  anything  more  to  mine  this,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  The  mining  is  only  a  portion  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  make  this  finished  product 
of  gypsum  than  to  make  a  really  good  article  of  lime,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Oh,  yes;  much  more  than  lime. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  used  to  get  $1  a  ton  tariff,  would  not  that 
enable  you  not  only  to  put  your  product  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but 
would  ft  not  give  the  producers  in  combination  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley the  opportunity  of  placing  it  at  $1  higher  to  the  consumer  there, 
without  any  chance  to  the  people  to  get  away  from  that  price? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  think  it  would  advance  the  price  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  not  a  complete  monopoly  on  gypsum  and 
cement  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  there  is  a  cement 
trust? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  cement  trust.  We 
do  not  call  our  plaster  cement.  It  is  a  cement  plaster,  but  it  is  not 
Portland  cement. 

Mr.  Randell.  At  any  rate,  the  dealers  in  this  article  would  have 
opportunity,  if  they  desired  to  use  it,  to  charge  these  people  in  the 
Mississippi  Vallev  a  dollar  a  ton  more  than  they  woula  without  the 
tariff.    Would  not  that  be  the  effect  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all.  There  are  fiftv  different  producers  that 
could  supply  material  in  that  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  not  combined? 

Mr.  Henley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  a  combination  ^oing  on? 

Mr.  Henijcy.  Not  a  particle,  not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Rani)f:ll.  Has  not  the  price  risen  in  the  last  three  or  four 


vears 


Mr,  Henlkv.  Is  it  cheaper  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  In  all  sections  of  the  ITnited  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  the  figures  yourself? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do.'  I  am  closely  connected  with  the  operation  of 
the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  is  in  north  Texas? 

Mr.  Henley.  We  have  a  mill  at  Acme,  Tex.  The  mill  price  is 
$2.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  it  east  of  that? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  know  what  the  actual  price  is.  Tliere  is  no 
mill  *20()  miles  east  of  Acme.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  retail 
price. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  the  price  of  manufacture,  but  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Henley.  I  am  telling  you  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  at  the 
Acme,  Tex.,  mill. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  dispute  that  it  has  been  raised  to  the  Texas^ 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  The  price  has  lowered  one-half. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  retail  price? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  retail  price.  Dif- 
ferent people  sell  at  whatever  they  have  a  mind  to. 

Mr.  GrAiNES.  Senator,  may  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  WTiat  is  the  present  selling  price  at  the  mills  in 
Texas,  say? 

Mr.  Henley.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  if  the  same  in  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes;    about  the  same. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  is  the  manufacture  handled? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  is  sold  to  dealers  in  the  different  towns. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  wall  surface  will  ^  ton  plaster? 

Mr.  Henley.  I  should  say  about  200  yards  to  the  ton. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  of  it  would  it  take  to  plaster  a  wall  surface 
of  an  ordinary  room  16  feet  square? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  high? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Well,  take  any  height;  say,  10  feet. 

Mr.  Henley.  Somebody  would  have  to  figure  that  out.  I  have  not 
got  those  figures  in  my  head. 

Mr.  Lessler.  It  would  take  just  about  a  ton,  excluding  doors,  Mr. 
Gaines,  when  mixed  in  the  proper  proportion.  If  the  entire  tariff, 
or  the  amount  equal  to  the  tariff,  were  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
domestic  article,  it  would  be  about  50  cents  additional  for  such  a 
room ;  perhaps  between  50  and  75  cents  of  increased  cost  to  the  per- 
son who  ultimately  pays  the  bill.     Is  that  correct  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  If  the  tariff  were  increased  50  cents  a  ton  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  price  of  plaster  should  be  increased  a  particle. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  perhaps  agree  with  you,  but  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  My  question  is  how  much  would  the  added  cost  of  plastering  a 
i*oom  be  with  this  article,  conceding  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
that  the  price  of  the  article  is  increased  to  the  entire  extent  of  the 
tariff  on  the  foreign  article? 

Mr.  Avery.  On  an  ordinary  room,  if  the  consumer  pays  the  tax, 
the  difference  would  be  $1.  About  two  tons  of  plaster  will  ordinarily 
cover  the  ceiling  of  an  ordinary  10-room  house. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  If  the  price  is  larger 
or  smaller  or  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  tariff*  was  put  on  the  article  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  is  now  much  less. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  meantime,  has  the  domestic  production  largely 
increased  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  It  has  very  much  increased.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
practically  in  its  infancy.  The  use  of  gypsum  for  wall  plaster  was 
practically  in  its  infancy  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Avery.  Three  hundred  thousand  tons  were  used  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  tariff,  and  now  1,800,000  tons  are  used. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say,  Senator,  that  it  will  not  increase  the  price, 
but  that  you  want  it  to  get  into  the  eastern  markets.  How  will  you 
get  into  the  eastern  markets  if  you  do  not  increase  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Henley.  We  have  noticed  that  whenever  we  tried  to  get  into 
New  York  and  the  larger  cities  of  the  East,  where  the  finer  class  of 
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gypsum  are  most  largely  used,  the  imported  article  is  always  put  down 
just  a  little  bit,  so  that  we  are  cut  out. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  want  to  increase  the  price  of  that  imported 
article  so  as  to  give  you  a  chance  to  get  into  the  eastern  market? 

Mr.  Henley.  Yes.  We  believe  that  the  price  would  not  be  in- 
creased materially. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  how  will  it  help  you  one  particle? 

Mr.  Henley,  It  would  stop  them  practically  from  putting  down 
the  price,  and  the  revenue,  as  was  suggested  a  while  ago,  would  be 
double,  instead  of  decreasing. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  mean  they  would  make  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  or  a  permanent  reduction?  * 

Mr.  Henley.  Temporary,  until  they  got  us  out,  then  they  would 
put  it  up  again. 

Mr.  Harrj^  Nobles,  of  New  York,  appeared. 

The  Chairman.  Are^ou  one  of  these  gentlemen  that  Mr,  Koberts 
appeared  for? 

Mr.  Nobles.  Partially,  but  I  wish  to  sav  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen 
we  represent  that  we  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  the  privilege  at  any  time  tefore  the 
4th  day  of  December. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  say  a  word? 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HONTAOUE  LESSLER,  OF  NEW 

YORK. 

Mr.  Lessler.  Yes;  just  a  word.    I  want  to  remind  you,  gentlemen. 


that  we  pay  in  our  six  concerns  around  New  York,  there,  $800,000  a 
year  to  the  laboring  men  to  make  this  gypsum.  We  have  exercised 
care  in  order  that  the  fine  stuff,  to  the  man  who  wants  the  fine  stuff, 
sliall  be  on  the  market ;  and  yet  these  men  come  here  and  say  we  are 
to  be  deprived  of  the  things  we  have  asked  for  and  striven  for,  and  of 
the  improvements  we  have  made  in  the  industry. 

The  history  of  this  whole  proposition  affecting  gypsum  is  a  matter 
of  twenty  years.  Tlie  lime  that  Mr.  Clark  spoke  oi  you  will  remem- 
l>er,  when  the  buildings  used  to  go  up  and  the  plasterer  would  stand 
in  the  street  with  his  puddle.  The  only  proposition  affecting  this 
^psum  is  a  question  ot  hardening,  and  our  gypsum,  when  carefully 
made,  to  a  man  who  understands  building  is  the  stuff  he  wants.  That 
is  why  it  is  in  liero,  in  this  building,  which  is  a  good  building. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  proposition  on  which  there 
is  a  mistaken  notion.  Mr.  Avery  spoke  of  landing  in  Buffalo  our 
gypsum,  the  imported  g^q^sum.  It  costs  $1.50  a  ton  from  Nova 
Scotia.  In  Xova  Scotia  it  costs  $1.17  a  ton.  We  pay  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  laborer  as  much  as  the  domestic  laborer  gets  in  the  quarry  or 
mine.  When  we  finish  our  product,  after  paying  the  duty,  we  lose 
the  amount  ro])rosentod  by  the  water  that  has  been  spoken  of.  When 
our  product,  represontintr  $1.50  cost  to  us,  wants  to  get  to  Buffalo, 
we  have  to  pay  that  expense  over  a<^ain. 

The  CirAiuMAN.  If  you  have  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Lessler, 
you  can  file  a  brief,  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record,  and  we  can 
read  it.  AA>  can  not  listen  to  men  two  or  three  times  on  the  same 
matter. 
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STATEUEJTT  OF  MB.  CLABEJTCE  W.  DEKNIOHT,  OF  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C,  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  MANTTFACTimEBS. 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Eobert  W.  Lesley,  a  manufacturer  or  Philadelphia, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. All  that  they  ask  is  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on 
cement.  That  duty  to-day  is  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  barrels 
or  packages,  and  7  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  bags  or  in  bulk. 

This  duty  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
during  that  period  the  price  of  cement  has  fallen  in  the  United 
States  from  $3  per  barrel  to  90  cents  per  barrel.  The  industry  is  a 
national  one.  It  extends  from  New  York  to  Alabama,  and  from 
Texas  to  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  We  import  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cement  used 
here? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  grade  between  what 
we  import  and  that  produced  m  this  country  ? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Jso,  sir.    The  grade  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  It  comes  from  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  your  proposition  ? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  The  proposition  is  simply  to  continue  the  duty. 
This  is  the  same  duty  that  was  in  the  Wilson  bill  and  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  the  past  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  strictly  a  revenue  duty? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  It  is  strictly  a  revenue  duty;  yes,  sir.  The  rev- 
enue derived  from  it  is  about  $640,000  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  no  one  else  appears  on  that  schedule,  will  you 
be  content  to  file  your  brief? 

Mr.  DeKnight.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  there  are  any  questions  you  desire 
to  ask,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(Mr.  DeKnight  filed  the  following  brief:) 

Argument  on  Behalf  of  the  Association  of  A^ierican  Portland 
Cement  Manufacturers. 

Schedule  B. — Earths^  earthenware^  and  glassicare. 

Paragraph  89:  Cement,  lime,  and  plaster:  Roman,  Portland,  and 
other  hydraulic  cement,  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  other  packages,  eight 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  including  weight  of  barrel  or  package;  in 
bulk,  seven  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  other  cement,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Your  petitioner. 

The  Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  IVfanufacturers, 
which  is  a  voluntary  association  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
in  connection  with  the  uses  of  Portland  cement  and  which  rej)r(»sents  in 
its  membership  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  United  States, 
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presents  the  following  argument  in  support  of  the  retention  of  the 
present  rate  of  duty  on  Portland  cement : 

History  of  the  duty. 

In  connection  with  the  duty  on  Portland  cement,  it  will  be  noted  in 
the  paragraph  above  quoted  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  cement  not 
enumerated  is  on  the  basis  of  20  per  cent,  and  the  following  table, 
showing  the  importations,  the  values,  the  duty  collected,  and  the  rate 
of  duty  in  percentages,  shows  the  average  percentage  of  duty  upon 
Portland  cement  for  the  last  five  years  to  have  been  about  24  per 
cent: 

Cement  taHff  fttatistics,  1903-1907, 

Official  statistics.  I     Calculated  Rsalts. 


C.l«nd«y..r.  | '"Xti"'-  '     ^atae.     I  "IXSf' l^«"«- 


M. 


1903 ,     927,180,235  ]  $8,027,111  l    $741,744.18  I  54.4 

1904 4]8.fi61,431        1,382,918  '       384.849.14  24.2 

1906 ,'     388,630,739  I     1,102,041  ,      270,»4.59  24.5 

1906 I     882,284,967       2.950.268  1      706,g27.97  \  83.{J 

1907 802,491,871  I    2,637,424         041,903.10  24.3 

\ I 

.  By  reference  to  the  tariff  commission  of  1886,  to  the  proposed 
Mills  bill,  to  the  Wilson  bill,  and  to  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  bills, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  duty  on  cement  has  been  considered  more  ag 
a  revenue  than  as  a  protective  duty,  and  that  in  all  the  period  referred 
to  the  rate  has  been  practically  maintained  at  or  near  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  thus  indicating  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  tariff  bills  in  the  past  twenty-odd  years 
the  duty  on  cement  was  considered  reasonable  and  proper,  and  one 
which  had  as  its  basic  reasons  its  fairness,  its  moderation,  and  Ob 
revenue-raising  powers.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  duty  on 
Portland  cement,  it  is  respectfully  urged  that 

This  industry  is  a  national  one. 

In  this  connection,  by  a  reference  to  the  "  Cement  industrv  in  the 
United  States  in  1907,"  Department  of  the  Interior,  Unitecl  State.s 
Geological  Survey,  prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  it  will  be  noted 
that  there  were  in  existence  during  the  past  year  cement  works  in  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kansas,  Micliigan.  Aew  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama,  Georgia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  California,  Washington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri.  In  addition  to  this,  in  the  same  report,  in 
referring  to  the  occurrence  of  raw  materials  for  cement  mailing,  it 
is  shown  that  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
can  be  found  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  This  table 
illustrates  clearly  the  national  character  of  the  industry  and  the  fact 
that  in  asking  for  its  preservation  and  maintenance  in  its  present 
condition  no  ireograpliical  lines  nor  geographical  interests  are  making 
the  request,  but  a  national  association  of  practically  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  representinff  an  industry  capable  of 
development  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union.  " 
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In  view  of  the  consideration  shown  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable 
committee,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  show  the  operations  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  in  connection  with  the  present  rate  of  duty  as  tested 
under  reasonable  economic  conditions,  fair  to  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. Therefore,  the  arguments  are  grouped  under  several  heads 
as  follows,  showing  the  operation  of  the  present  law : 


e) 


The  growth  of  the  American  cement  industry. 
The  reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer. 
The  continuous  importation  of  foreign  cements. 
The  labor  conditions  in  the  cement  industry. 
The  general  benefits  to  the  country. 
No  "  trust "  in  the  cement  industry. 


The  growth  of  the  American  cement  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  American  Portland 
cement  industry  since  the  passage  of  the  Dinglev  bill,  together  with 
the  value  of  the  production  in  dollars.  These  figures  are  from  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Year. 

Barrel..    | 

Value. 

1                   Year. 

Barrda. 

22,842,9re 
26,505,881 
35,246.812 
46,463,424 

48.785,890 

Value. 

1897_._ 

2,677,775  , 
3,692,284  j 
5,652,256  > 

$1,815,8)1 
6,970.773 
8,074,371 
9.280,525 
12.532,380 
20,804,078 

i9aj 

1904 

1905 - 

$27,718,819 

1806... 
1899 



28,S55,U9 
S3.24K;807 
62,466,186 
58.992,661 

1900^. 
1901— 
1902 

ee: 

:::::::: 

8,482,020  1 
12,ni,225  1 
17,230,644  1 

;  1906 

1  r«7 - 

1 

The  redvction  of  p^rices  to  the  consumer. 

The  appended  table  showing  the  average  prices  of  Portland  cement, 
as  gathered  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  from  1870  to 
1907,  is  most  instructive  and  shows  that  since  the  year  1890  the  price 
has  been  practically  cut  in  half.    Since  the  vear  1897,  the  date  of  the 

gassage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  the  price  has  fallen  about  one-third,  or 
rom  $1.61  to  $1.11  per  barrel,  and  if  the  present  year's  figures  were 
taken  the  price  would  be  considerably  below  $1 : 

Average  prices  of  Portland  Cement,  1870-1907. 


Tear. 


1870-1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 - 

1886-1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1898 

1803 

1894 


Average 
price. 


$3.00 
2.50 
2.01 
2.15 
2.10 
1.95 
l.fi7 
2.00 
2.13 
2.11 
1.91 
1.73 
1.60 


Year. 


1896 

18fi7  (year  of  Dingley  Mil) 

1898 

1  ooiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiinizi 

1901 ^ 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1903.- 

i908*OMTimated)ri— iriiiiiri-riiiirr 


Average 
price. 


fl.67 
1.61 
1.62 
1.43 
1.09 

.99 
1.21 
1.24 

.88 

.96 
1.13 
1.11 

.90 
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The  roritimioHS  importation  of  foreign  cement. 

That  the  duty  under  the  i)reHent  tariff  is  uot  excassive  and  has  iioc 
had  the  effect  of  reBtricting^^  imports  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  (teological  Survey. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  iinports  for  the  year  1807  were  2.O;)0J'24 
barrels,  while  in  U>07  they  were  2.033,4fi3  barrels,  or  i>rflctically  the 
same. 

'  Jinportu  of  foreign  cnnrntH,  i}i07-fiW7. 

Year.  Barrels 


18J>7 — - ,  2,090.924 

18JB-— - - I,ln2.8fll 

1899 .-- -, •2,108.888 

1900 I  ■2,886,()KJ 

1901 -^ w '  •939,330 

1903 - - -,  •1,968,028 


1908 

Ye«r. 

-       — 

•2.231.9© 

1904 _ __. 

•J*«.4flM 

i«3:. 

IJXW 



•896.fy4.-. 
•2.273,<S6 

190T 

•2.oe,«s 

«  Imports  for  conMimption.    All  other  years,  flguree  given  are  for  total  imports. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  cement  industty. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee,  the  process  of  manufactur- 
ing Portland  cement  should  be  briefly  explained.  Limestones  and 
cliiys,  argillacex>iis  limestone,  marls,  and  clays  or  other  similar  argil- 
hiceons  or  cnlcareous  materials  are  mined  or  quarried  and  transported 
to  heavy  crushing  and  grinding  machinery,  where  under  the  process 
most  commonly  m  use  (the  dry  process)  they  are  ground  to  powder 
of  a  fineness  so  great  as  to  practically  pass  a  100-mesli  sieve.  This 
fine  powder  is  siu)sequently  fed  into  rotary  kilns  from  60  to  150  feet 
in  length  where  it  is  calcined  to  incipient  vitrifaction  by  means  of 
puverized  coal,  gas,  or  oil  flames  entering  the  kiln  at  the  oposite 
end  to  that  in  which  the  powder  is  fed.  The  material  which  is 
thrown  from  the  kiln  is  in  the  shape  of  small  nodules  of  great  hard- 
ness and  is  called  Portland-cement  clinker.  This  clinker  is  again 
crushed  and  ground  in  various  forms  of  iron  ball  or  tube  mills  to  a 
fineness  of  from  90  to  95  per  cent  on  a  100-mesh  sieve.  It  is  then  put 
into  bags  or  barrels  and  is  the  Portland  cement  of  commerce.  To 
produce  a  single  barrel  of  Portland  cement  very  nearly  1,100  pounds 
of  material  have  to  be  ground,  of  which  between  600  and  700  pounds 
is  the  raw  material  from  which  the  carbonic-acid  gas  is  expelled  ia 
the  kiln,  and  380  pounds  is  the  Portland  cement  of  commerce.  In 
addition  to  this,  nearly  200  pounds  of  coal  have  to  be  ground  to  an 
equal  fineness  for  the  calcination  and  production  of  every  barrel  of 
cement. 

From  the  above  statement  it  should  need  no  argument  to  convince 
this  committee  that  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  is  essen- 
tially a  labor  proposition.  It  is  labor  in  the  quarry,  labor  in  the  raw 
material,  labor  in  the  coal-grinding  plant,  labor  in  the  finishing  mill, 
and  labor  in  the  packhouse,  and  whj^t  is  not  actual  labor  in  and 
around  a  cement  mill  is  practically  labor  in  coal,  which  represents  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  finished  product — m  point  of 
fact,  nearly  50  per  cent  thereof. 

For  the  most  ])art  the  labor  in  and  around  cement  mills  is  ordinary 
day  labor,  and  comparos  with  the  labor  in  and  about  the  manufacture 
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of  pig  iron.  It  averages,  so  far  as  ordinary  day  labor  is  concerned, 
from  $1.40  to  $2  per  day,  according  to  the  section  of  the  country 
Tvhere  the  mill  is  located.  The  higher^priced  mechanics  get  from  $3 
to  $5  per  day,  according  to  ability. 

Comparisons  of  labor  cost  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  have  been 
repeatedly  made,  and  as  a  broad  proposition  it  can  be  safely  stated 
the  labor  cost  in  Europe  is  on  an  average  from  30  to  40  per  cent  less 
than  the  labor  cost  per  barrel  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States. 
Coal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  cheaper  here  tiian  abroad. 

The  labor  employed  in  the  Portland  cement  industry  is  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  thei-e  beiiiff  nearly  one  hundred  works  in  opera- 
tion in  almost  every  State  of  tlie  Union,  and  any  action  your  com- 
mittee will  take  to  destroy  so  important  an  industry  as  this  by  any 
radical  reduction  in  duty  will  affect  labor  conditions  seriously  in 
many  States  of  the  Union,  especially  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
w^here  a  large  proportion  of  tne  Portland  cement  of  the  country  is 
made.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  which  is  another 
large  producer,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the  indus- 
try is  just  beginning  to  find  a  foothold.  The  late  Senator  Morgaiu 
ia  representative  Democrat  and  advocate  of  the  principles  of  tarin 
revision,  took  strong  ground  in  the  recent  argument  berore  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission  upon  the  use  of  American  Portland  cement 
for  that  important  work,  to  argue  for  the  development  of  that  indus- 
try in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  other  Southern  States  and  to  impress 
upon  his  associates  on  the  Panama  Canal  Committee  the  importance 
of  the  industry  to  labor  in  his  and  other  Southern  States. 

The  genei'al  benefits  to  the  countt^y, 

A  reference  to  almost  any  scientific  magazine,  an  examination  of 
almost  any  newspaper,  will  show  the  growth  of  the  American  Port* 
land  cement  industry  under  the  present  law  and  the  development  of 
many  new  uses  of  cement.  From  the  erection  of  the  skyscraper  of 
from  15  to  20  stories  in  height,  constructed  entirely  of  concrete,  to  the 
building  of  the  small  house  of  the  workingman  as  projected  oy  Mf. 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  concrete  is  finding  a  field  of  the  greatest  valu^ 
and  use  to  the  American  public.  Apart  from  its  pennanent  character 
its  fire-resisting  qualities  make  it  the  ideal  building  material.  In 
sanitary  qualities  and  in  its  economical  virtues  in  reducing  fire  risk 
concrete  is  becoming  recognized  as  the  building  material  of  me  future. 
Not  only,  however,  is  this  material  coming  into  use  in  the  matter  of 
dwellings  and  office  buildings,  but  also  for  factory  construction,  the 
building  of  railway  stations,  the  fabrication  of  silos,  grain  elevators^ 
and  other  work,  such  as  telegraph  poles,  railway  ties,  etc.  In 
addition,  it  has  found  many  uses  oi  great  value  for  both  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  WTiilc  the  fence  post,  the  hitching  post,  the  motor 
foundation,  the  silo,  the  pigsty  on  the  farm,  owe  their  permanence 
and  strength  to  concrete,  so  also  the  ornamental  garden  seat,  the  deco- 
rated pergola,  the  font  in  the  public  and  private  gardens  and  parks 
have  the  same  origin.  Necessity  certainly  was  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion when,  with  the  rapidly  approaching  failure  of  the  lumber  supply 
of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  forestry  reports,  the  devel- 
opment of  this  great  Portland-cement  industry  was  made  possible  by 
the  laws  that  have  governed  the  importation  of  foreipi  cementsu 
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Thus,  by  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  uses  for  thi;j  new 
building  material,  the  deforestation  of  the  United  States  has  possibly 
been  postponed  for  many  years. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  the  argument  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  American  cement  industry  is  also  finding  foreign  markets.  The 
consumption  of  the  countr}%  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  pro- 
duction, imports  and  exports,  covering  the  last  five  years,  indicate? 
clearly  that  the  industry  so  far  as  the  world's  markets  are  concerned 
is  not  being  stifled : 

Apparent  annual  consumption  of  Portland  cenient. 
[Sbowing  production,  imports,  and  exports.] 


s 

1902. 

1808. 

1804. 

1905. 

BamU, 
46,463,434 
S,273,«8 

1907. 

Domestic  production 

Imports 

Barrels. 

17,230,641 

1.983,023 

Barrels. 
22.342,978 
2.251,909 

BarreU. 

26,505.881 
968,410 

Barrels. 
35,248,812 

806,845 

Barrels. 
4S.7t9S,3» 
2.083,461 

Total  available  supply 
Exports _ 

19.198.667 
340,821 

18,852,»i6 

24,5M,942 
285,463 

27,474.201 
774,940 

36,143,657 
897,686 

48.796.917 
568,299 

».ffl8.8« 
900.58D 

Apparent  consumption 

24.309,479 

26.690,351  1  35,245,971 

48,158.618 

40,9LS,m 

The  danger  of  admitting  foreign  cement  at  any  reduced  duty  is  a 
danger  to  prosperity.  In  times  or  world  panics  America  is  made  the 
dumping  ground  of  Portland  cement  by  European  nations,  and  this 
is  particularly  the  case,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Portland  cement 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  ballast  for  foreign  vessels 
coming  to  this  country  for  cargoes  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  The 
points  of  heaviest  imports  of  foreign  cement  are  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Pensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  where  foreign 
vessels  come  for  outbound  cotton  cargoes.  The  same  appli^  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  not  only  Belgian,  German,  and  English  cements 
come  in  as  ballast  in  vessels  coming  for  grain  cargoes,  but  also  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  cement  made  by  tne  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient;  and 
all  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  within  a  few  miles  of  San  Francisco 
there  are  two  cement  works  in  actual  existence,  and  which  have  been 
struggling  of  late  years  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

A^o  ^Hrust "  in  the  cement  industry. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  to  the  committee  that  there  is  no 
trust  in  the  Portland-cement  industry,  and  the  course  of  prices  during 
the  year  1908  indicates  this  very  clearly.  The  best  reason  for  this  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel  in  his  report  on  the  cement  industry 
for  1906,  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, where,  on  page  11,  he  states : 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  of  American  economic  history  daring  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  manner  in  which  industry  after  industry  has  become 
consolidated  in  control,  so  as  to  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  monopoly. 
This  has  been  particularly  well  marked  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  it 
is  worth  considering  how  far  a  similar  evolution  is  likely  to  affect  the  cement 
industry.  At  present  the  cement  industry  is  the  most  individualistic  of  the 
larger  branches  of  manufacture.  No  "  trust,"  nor  even  any  approach  to  a  mo- 
nopoly, is  now  in  existence,  newspaper  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithfltand- 
Ing;  and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  nature  of  the  cement  industry  renders  it 
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impossible  that  any  such  large  d^ree  of  conBoHclation  of  interest  can  take  place 
as  to  result  in  permanently  or  unfairly  high  prices  for  the  product. 

When  the  history  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful  "  trusts  *'  is  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  way  In  which  a  permanent  monopoly  can  be 
secured  and  retained  by  any  consolidation  Is  by  the  control  of  the  supply  of 
raw  material,  by  the  absolute  control  of  basic  patents,  or  by  the  control  of 
transportation.  Any  trust  which  disregards  this  historj-  and  is  content  with 
simply  consolidating  all  or  most  of  the  existing  manufacturing  plants  is  in 
line  for  disaster,  for  supplies  of  raw  materials  being  still  available  for  out- 
siders, the  first  advance  in  prices  will  be  the  signal  for  the  erection  of  competi- 
tive plants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  raw  materials  can  be  cornered,  or  proc- 
esses can  be  monopolized,  or  transportation  can  be  controlled,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  competition.  This  experience,  though  unobserved  or  disregarded  a 
decade  ago,  is  now  generally  borne  in  mind. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  futiire  of  the  cement  Industry  is  obvious 
enough.  If  there  is  any  possibility  that  one  large  cement  corporation  can 
acquire  control  of  most  of  the  available  deposits  of  cement  material  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  real  American  "cement  trust,"  to 
defy  competition  and  to  raise  prices  to  an  unwarranted  lev^.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  form  such  a  comer  in  cement  rock  or  in  cement  making 
processes,  or  permanently  to  control  transportation,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  consolidation  to  raise  prices  permanently  above  the  normal. 

On  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  one  answer 
is  possible.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  United  States  is  underlain  by  raw  materials  out  of  which  cement  could  be 
made  if  prices  were  forced  high  enough.  The  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  United 
States  Steel  CJorporation,  and  tjie  United  States  Government  could  not,  by  com- 
bining their  financial  resources,  hope  to  acquire  control  of  any  large  fraction  of 
this  immense  reserve  of  raw  material. 

Since  the  supply  of  Hniestone  and  clay  can  not  be  cornered,  since  no  essential 
parts  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  are  covered  by  exclusive  patents,  and 
since  transportation  companies  will  seek  freight,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
no  cement  combination  can  succeed  in  permanently  raising  prices  to  unfair 
tates.  As  already  stated,  there  Is  nothing  in  existence  at  present  even  remotely 
approaching  a  cement  trust.  The  trouble  is  rather  in  the  otlipr  direction.  The 
prosperity  of  the  last  few  years,  with  reports  of  enormous  profits  earned  by  ex- 
isting companies,  has  led  to  the  building  of  many  new  cement  plants.  A  fair 
proportion  of  these  are  either  too  small,  badly  located,  faulty  in  design,  or  badly 
managed;  and  with  the  first  general  business  depression  and  the  commence- 
ment of  falling  prices  such  plants  will  necessarily  become  a  danger  to  the  entire 
industry.  The  condition  at  present  is  therefore  marked  by  excess  rather  than 
lack  of  competition. 

In  his  report  for  1907,  the  same  expert  refers  to  patent  litigation  in 
the  business  and  also  to  some  groupings  of  works  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  as  indicating  a  slightly  more  concentrated  ownership,  but 
these  few  groups  are  very  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  large 
number  of  plants  producing  cement  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectiully  ask  the  retention  of  the  present  rate 
of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  glass.  We 
will  hear  first  those  who  desire  a  reduction  of  the  duty. 

STATEHEirr  OF  MB.  F.  T.  OOEBTNEB,  OF  JTEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  a  num- 
ber of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  importers,  and,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  all  of  them  use  the  plate  glass  as  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  ana  are  consumers  in  that 
sense. 

I  want  to  say  before  I  start  that,  while  we  recommend  a  reduction 
of  the  duty,  w'(fe  are  not  bigots  on  that  subject.  We  simply  say  that 
the  present  tariff,  which  was  enacted  under  the  conditions  of  twenty 
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years  ago,  is  excessive  beyond  all  reason,  and  we  would  ask  for  not- 
ing better  than  to  have  the  subject  gone  over  by  a  public  accountant 
and  a  new  tariff  drawn,  based  on  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad,  which  can  be  clearly  ascertained  from 
the  records  of  production  in  that  industry. 

Now,  shall  I  go  on  and  read  or  shall  I  cut  it  short? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  cover  all  kinds  of  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Plate  glass,  window  glass,  and  rough-rolled  glass, 

Mr.  Clahk.  Are  you  talking  about  all  plate  glass  or  only  the 
smaller  size? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  All  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  want  to  understand  as  to  that. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  We  say  the  cost  is  now  16  cents  at  Antwerp.    The 
duty  is  10  cents,  and  the  freight  is  about  a  cent.    The  duty  figured  on 
the  ad  valorem  basis  is  03  per  cent.     The  cost  of  the  French  gla^s 
landed  in  New  York  is  27  cents.     The  present  American  selling  price 
that  everybody  is  paying  at  the  moment  is  a  little  over  14  cents.   Tl» 
"  25  to  50  foot  bracket,  the  foreign  cost  is  20  cents  and  a  little  over,  at 
i3  85  cents.     All  those  figures  are  on  the  ad  valorem  basis,  163  per  cent 
'    on  the  foreign  cost.     The  cost  of  French  ^lass  laid  down  in  New 
'  York  is  58  cents  per  square  foot,  and  is  selling  at  the  American  fac- 
tory for  28  cents,  and  a  trifle  over,  the  whole  proposition  being  thai 
f  we  have  far  and  away  more  protection  than  there  is  an^^  necessity 
for  to  cover  that.     They  have  charged  here  at  times  for  this  same 
68-cent  glass  that  they  now  charge  28  cents  for,  as  high  as  46  cents, 
and  at  another  time  as  high  as  49^  cents.     Of  course,  the  statement 
will  be  made  that  those  are  panic  prices,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
companies  are  running  at  full  speed;  they  have  not  shut  down  fwa 
moment,  and  have  taken  contracts  away  into  next  spring;  and  when 
they  get  together  the  next  time  they  will  see  another  46-cent  price 
ahead.     On  sheet  glass  the  proposition  is  similar,  the  glass  in  some 
cases  selling  for  less  than  the  foreign  cost,  and  in  other  cases  leaS 
than  the  duty  on  window  glass  on  the  kind  most  commonly  used,  the 
ordinary  sort  entering  into  the  construction  of  buildings.    The  ?p^ 
cific  duties  figured  out  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  run  from  a  minimnni 
of  89  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  148  f^r  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  on  ordinary  window  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Miat  suggestions  have  you  to  make  as  to  the  practical 
part  of  this  thing? 

Mr.  Goertner.  We  have  a  schedule  of  duties  that  we  siiggest  here* 
and  it  practically  amounts  to  cutting  the  present  duties  in  naif. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  along  the  line? 

Mr.  Goertner.  All  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  on  plate  glass,  common  glass,  and  all  sorts  of 
glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  All  along  the  line,  there  being  but  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Pou.  A\liat  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  revenues  which  the 
Government  receives  from  imported  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  That  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  There  might  be  a 
little  more  imported  simply  by  reason — ^most  of  the  glass  that  is  im- 
ported is  imported  for  special  reasons.  The  present  tariff  is  pro- 
hibitory so  far  as  ordinary  building  glass  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  Pou.  I  see  tliat  the  Govermnent  received  $l,04o,000  in  1907. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  glass  now  imported  is  importecl  because  it  is 
specially  suitable  for  the  purposes.  It  is  not  really  in  direct  com- 
petition with  American  glasy.  Most  of  the  glass  now  imported  is 
manufactured  of  mirror  plaites.  The  cheapening  of  raw  material 
might  stimulate  consumption,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be 
countei'balanced  by  the  slightly  lower  duties.  That  is  something  that 
is  very  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  plate-glass  companies  are  there  u<)W 
operating  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Ten  or  twelve. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  They  are  independent  of  each  other,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  existence  of  a  combi- 
nation could  be  officially  proven,  but  practically  they  work  in  concert. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  up  to  alxiut  a  year  ago  they  used  to  send — 
two  years  ago — quotations  were  sent  out  signed  generally  by  all  of  the 
American  plate-glass  concerns. 

Mr.  Dalzetj^.  Because  there  is  a  market  price  upon  plate  glaiss, 
then  you  infer  that  there  is  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  fact  that  the  quotations  were  absolutely  iden- 
tical from  all  the  concerns.  In  former  years  a  general  circular  letter 
was  issued :  "  Withdrawing  all  previous  quotations,  we  beg  to  quote 
as  follows : "  The  prices  would  follow,  and  they  would  be  signed  in 
order,  from  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company  down. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Two  years  ago — I  am  not  certain  about  the  date. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Could  you  not  get  a  little  closer  than  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  will  file  a  circular  with  the  committee  to-morrow 
giving  that  information. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  was  this  46-cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  prices  were  in  Jime,  1906. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  what  particular  grade  of  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  On  glazing  quality,  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  sizes;  not  all  of  it  the  same  size? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Twentv-five  to  50  foot.  Yes;  that  was  in  June, 
1906.  And  the  49^-cent  price  is  of  February  23,  1908. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  plate  glass  abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Generally  stated,  the  difference  is  generally  ac- 
cepted among  the  trade 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  trade  accepts,  but  I  am 
asking  you  if  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction'abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  freight  rates! 

Mr.  Goertner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  the  freight  rates  at  home;  how  do  they  com- 
pare? 

Mr..  Goertner.  The  American  manufacturer  has  an  advantage  in 
the  Middle  West.     He  is  about  on  even  terms  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
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board,  and  probably  at  a  slight  disadvantam  right  at  the  seaports 
that  have  direct  water  communication  with  Antwerp. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  not  freight  rates  prevail  from  abroad  to  inland 

{)laces  in  the  United  States  where  the  combination  of  water  and  in- 
and  tariff  is  less  than  the  inland  tariff  between- two  inland  places! 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  It  all  depends  upon 

Mr.  DAiiZELii.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Is  the  freight  from  Antwerp 
to  Chicago  less  than  the  freight  rate  on  the  same  article  from  New 
York  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  familiar  with  sheet-glass  rate? 
than  I  am  with  plate,  but  they  bear  uniform  relation  to  each  other. 
The  rate  to  Chicago  at  the  moment  is  33  cents  in  carloads;  via  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Dalzeu^.  Without  any  reference  to  particular  places,  do  you 
deny  any  such  discrimination? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Any  such  discrimination?  The  freight  is  a  little 
less  than  the  combination  of  the  ocean  and  rail  rates,  but  it  is  not 
reduced  to  the  extent  as  to  make  it  less  than  the  railroad  rate  alone. 
That  was  the  case  in  some  former  years,  but  not  lately. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  reduction  do  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  We  propose  a  schedule  on  plate  glass,  sizes  not 
exceeding  16  by  24,  4  cents  per  square  foot ;  sizes  exceeding  16  by  24 
and  not  exceedmg  24  by  30,  5  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  would  not  make  any  discrimination  between  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  smaller  sizes  and  larger  sizes? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dai^ell.  But  cut  it  right  in  two,  right  straight  through? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  This  is  not  quite  cut  in  two.  Sizes  exceeding  24  by 
30,  and  not  exceeding  24  by  60,  12  cents  per  square  foot.  The  present 
duty  is  12^  cents.     Sizes  exceeding  24  by  60,  20  cents  per  scjuare  foot. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  tariff  is  cut  m  two,  as  you  suggest,  will  the  man 
who  builds  houses  get  any  advantage  or  not  ? 

Mr.  (toertner.  They  would  at  times,  but  he  would  not  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Why  would  he  not  get  it  at  the  moment  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Because  that  class  of  plate  glass  is  now  selling  for 
leas  than  the  duty  on  it.  It  was  even  selling  for  8  cents  a  foot  more 
than  the  maximum  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  undertook  to  get  back  to  the  46-cent  rate,  the 
consumer  would  get  the  benefit? 

Mr.  (toertner.  They  could  not  get  back  to  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  he  get  of  tliis  divvy?  What  per 
cent? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  per  cent  is  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  suppose  a  case.  The  46-cent  rate,  according  to 
your  statement,  as  I  gather  it,  seems  to  be  about  the  usual  rate  at 
which  they  hold  it? 

Mr.  GoERTXER.  No;  that  was  an  exceptional  rate.  The  highest 
rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  be  the  usual  rate  that  it  would  be  held  at 
under  this  tariff? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  reduction  of  dutv  is  15  cents.  It  is  a  little 
difficult 
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Mr.  Clakk.  Oh,  I  only  wanted  to  know  in  a  general  way.  I  do 
not  expect  you  to  know  exactly. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  imposition  of  the  20-cent  rate  would  prevent 
the  American  factories  from  exacting  a  rate  higher  than  42  cents  at 
the  outside. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  would  the  wholesaler,  the  jobber,  and  the  mid- 
<lleman  maha^  to  appropriate  all  of  that  difference,  or  would  the 
man  who  builds  the  house  get  some  advantage  from  it? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  man  who  builds  the  house  would  most  dis- 
tinctly set  the  advantage, 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  real  fact  about  this  plate-glass  business  is  a 
fight  between  the  big  sizes  and  the  little  sizes  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  I  would  not  describe  it  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  the  American  plate-fflass  manufacturer  <loes  not 
make  as  much  profit  upon  the  big  sizes  as  ne  does  upon  the  little  ones, 
does  he? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  I  should  say  that  they  made  more  profit,  on  the 
whole,  on  large  sizes.    They  seem  to  be  more  anxious  to  sell  them. 
•   Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  is,  that  I  have  received 
several  letters  from  people  who  make  mirrors,  and  such  things  as 
that,  and  they  speak  i>articularly  about  the  small  sizes. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  small  sizes  are  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  mirror  plates. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that;  they  would  not  take  a  piece  of 
glass  as  big  as  a  window  and  make  a  mirror  out  of  it  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  ^Vhat  do  you  say  plate  glass  is  selling  for  now  ? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Well,  it  is  running  from  11.4  cents  for  2  foot 
8  to  32.3  cents  for  the  120- foot  glass.  I  w411  say,  Mr.  Dalzell, 
that  I  am  quite  aware  that  that  is  not  the  present  asking  price,  but 
practically  no  one  has  paid  the  new  prices  issued  about  two  weeks  ago. 
Those  are  the  actual  costs  that  have  been  enforced  since  March  12. 

^fr.  Underwood.  What  would  you  have  to  say  of  a  uniform  rat« 
of  25  cents  per  foot  levied  on  all  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  I  should  object  very  strongly  to  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  would  object  strongly,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  amount  be  an  increase  or  a  reduction 
from  the  general  schedule  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  A  very  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVhat  do  vou  say  to  the  question  of  levying  a 
uniform  duty  on  all  glass  per  foot? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  No;  because  the  cost  of  production  of  all  sizes  is 
not  the  same.  A  25-cent-a-foot  duty,  as  I  figure  it,  would  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  260  per  cent  ordinarily  on  the  small  size. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  would  be  prohibitory? 

Mr.  Gx)ertner.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  the  present  way  the  scliedule  is 
arranged  is  better  than  fixing  a  certain  rate  at  so  much  per  foot? 

Mr.  Gobrtner;  Absolutely;  it  is  in. accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  trade  all  over  the  world,  and  for  a  good  reason :  The  claim  is 
very  often  made  that  each  square  foot  of  plate  glass  costs  as  much  to 
produce  as  the  next;  that  is,  that  the  manufacturer  adds  together  all 
cost  of  production,  divides  it  by  the  total  number  of  feet  prodticed, 
and  calls  that  an  average.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  cost  runs 
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all  the  way  up  from  a  little  over  the  cost  of  the  polishing  to  the  ex- 
treme cost  on  the  large  sizes.  The  whole  point  is  that  plate  gla>s  is 
a  very  big  manufacturing  proposition.  It  is  almost  a  raw-material 
business.  A  man  does  not  know  very  much  more  when  he  starts  tu 
manufacture  plate  glass,  as  to  what  quality  he  is  going  to  get,  than 
the  farmer  knows  when  he  plants  his  seed.  It  dej:pends  a  good  deal 
upon  fortune.  And  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  find  out  what  quality 
he  has  got  until  he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  cost,  ami 
I  w^ill  give  you  some  figures  here  by  way  of  illustration.  We  will  say 
that  the  manufacturer  casts  ten  sheets  of  glass  each  10  feet  square^ 
making  a  thousand  feet  nearly.  The  total  cost  of  production  of  tho>e 
ten  sheets,  if  they  all  turned*  out  perfect,  would  be,  say,  $240,  at  24 
cents  a  foot.  That  would  have  included  administrative  expense,  the 
interest  on  the  investment,  fuel,  packing,  material,  and  lalx)r,  the  labor 
of  milling,  and  everything  of  that  sort.  Now,  up  to  the  polishing 
process  all  of  that  thousand  feet  has  paid  exactly  the  same  cost,  whidi 
we  will  call,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  18  cents  a  foot  After  the  cast- 
ing is  completed  it  is  discovered  that  two  sheets  have  defects  in  them, 
that  they  are  not  perfect,  although  bv  cutting  through  these  defects 
it  will  be  possible  to  get  small  sheets  tliat  are  perfect. 

Now,  I  contend  that  as  the  manufacture  of  those  smaller  she<*ts 
really  saves  the  manufacturer  money,  yet  that  the  cost  of  tho^^ 
sheets  is  really  the  cost  of  polishing  and  nothing  else,  becan?^  the 
manufacturer  has  not  spent  all  of  the  money  up  to  that  point.  He 
can  either  polish  the  glass  at  an  exi>enditure  of  6  cents  a  foot,  (»r 
throw  it  away.  Taking  the  exact  figures  for  that,  a  thousand  sqiiai-e 
feet — that  is,  the  original  ten  sheets,  at  18  cents — that  cost,  up  to 
the  polishing  process,  is  $180.  Then  the  polishing  of  800  feet,  at  i\ 
cents  per  foot,  gives  anotlier  $48.  Thnt  is  $228.  The  question  now 
arises  whether  the  manufacturer  is  to  go  on  and  polish  the  last  '2{)0 
feet  or  not.  Suppose  he  would  still  have  had  a  reduction  in  piitv 
amounting  to  12  cents  per  foot,  in  order  to  dispose  of  that — that,  on 
that  200  feet,  is  $24.  The  cost,  however,  of  polishing  those  200  fM 
is  only  $12 

Mr.  Underwcxh).  He  makes  a  net  profit  on  what  otherwise  he 
would  have  to  throw  away? 

Mr.  (toertner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  rNi)ERW(M)D.  And  therefore  the  rate  on  the  small  glass  should 
not  be  as  great  as  on  the  large  glass? 

Mr.  (toertner.  Absolutely  not.  All  over  the  world  glass  has 
always  been  charginl  on  that  basis,  and  price  lists  have  been  made  up 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwocm).  You  are  an  importer? 

Mr.  (lOERTNER.  An  importer;   yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  familiar  with  freight  rates? 

Mr.  (ioERTNER.  Fairlv  so. 

Mr.  Underw(k)d.  What  are  the  freight  rates  from  Antweri)  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Al)out  15  shillings.  On  plate  glass  it  is  about  17 
shillings  a  cubic  ton.  That  figures  out  about  18  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  marine  insurance  amoimt  to  anything! 

Mr.  (lOER-rxER.  Very  trifling:  I  think  about  three-eighths  of  1  per 
cent. 
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Mr.  UN0BRWOOD.  The  railfroad  freight  rate  cm  plate  glass  in  the 
United  States,  as  compared  to  other  things,  is  high,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  G(HERTNto.  Plate  glass  is  froni  first  to  third  class  freight. 

Mr.  ITnderwood#  About  what  does  it  average  a  hundred  miles? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  That  is  something  that  I  have  nev€fr  gone  into,  and 
I  could  !not  even  make  a  guess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  vou  know  what  the  rate  is  froOTi  New  York  to 
Buffalo? 

^     Mr.  GoBxersTER,  Twenty-four  cents  in  carload  lots  and  3o  cents  in 
less  than  carloads. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twentv-four  cents  would  be  the  wholesale  rate, 
then! 

Mr.  (toertner.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  pretty  good-sized  wholesaler  that 
ever  buys  carloads  at  that. 

Mr.  Untderwood.  That  is  24  cents  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  I  do  not  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  those  rates,  by 
any  means.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  rate  to  Rodiaster ;  that 
one  I  happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Underwocm).  That  is  something  like  6  and  9  cents  pw  hundred 
miles  to  move  it.  Does  that  freight  rate  affect  the  foreign  product 
going  into  western  markets  in  competition  with  the  western  glass 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Almost  to  the  extent  that  it  does  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer, but,  as  I  explained  a  moment  ago,  the  through  rate  is  a 
trifle  less  than  the  combined  local  ocean  and  rail  rate.  Take  the 
Antwerp  to  Chicago  rate  on  sheet  glass.  The  same  proposition  ap- 
plies to  the  plate,  only  With  a  little  different  figures.  The  ocean  rate 
to  New  York  is  about  15  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago  is  40  cents,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  55  cents ;  whereas  the  through  rate  from  Antwerp  to 
Chicago  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  is  48  cents.  There  is  a  slight  re- 
duction in  that  way,  but  it  is  trifling. 

Mr.  DalzeLtL.  Forty-eight  and  55  cents. 

Mr.  Gtoestnis.  That  is  the  way  it  works  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  glass  manufacturers  are  located  at  different 
places  in  the  United  States.  Are  there  zones  in  which  the  freight 
rates  compel  them  to  sell  their  product  like  coal  and  such  materialy 
or  can  they  all  come  into  each  otner's  territory  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  In  competition  with  each  other,  or  a  foreign  manu- 
facturer? » 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  each  other? 

Mr.  GoERTNia.  Well,  the  question  of  competition  of  American 
plate-glass  manufacturers  with  each  other  has  not  arisen.  No  one 
takes  that  into  calculation.    I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  consider  that  there  is  no  competition 
between  themselves? 

;Mr.  Goertner.  There  is  no  real  competition. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Con  vou  carry  the  foreign  product  into  any  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  m  competition  with  them,  or  does  the  iFreight 
rate  prohibit  you  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Not  only  the  freight  rate,  but  the  duty.  We  can 
aever  sell  foreign  plate  glass.  It  is  of  a  grade  that  is  not  mamifac- 
tured.    For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  not  manufactured. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  part  of  this  duty  is  prohibitive  on 
oertain  grades.    On  what  grades  of  glass  is  it  prohibitive? 
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Mr.  GoERTNER.  On  ordinary  gi'ades  for  building  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Describe  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Generally  speaking,  for  sheets  for  glazing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  sizes?  • 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  All  sizes  from  2  feet  8  inches  up  to  120  square  feet. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer.  Will  you  de- 
scribe what  you  say  is  prohibitive,  what  classes  of  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Nearly  all  the  plate  glass  manufactured  in  tiie 
United  States  is  sold  as  what  is  called  starch  sheets  of  glazing  qual-^ 
ity.  That  is  the  glass  just  as  it  runs  from  the  polidiing  table.  TTiere 
is  a  standard  of  quality,  but  it  is  not  selected  for  size  in  the  least.  If 
the  light  happens  to  run  16  by  21,  or  16  by  42,  or  102  by  111,  you  get 
it  just  as  it  comes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  ordinary  glass  that  the  average  house 
builder  will  put  in  the  windows? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Whatever  plate  glass  is  used. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  you  say  it  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Absolutelv. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  classes  of  glass  can  and  do  come  in  under 
this? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Good  qualities  for  the  manufacture  of  mirror 
plates.    Some  fine  glass  for  carriage  builders,  and  that  size. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  descrioe  to  the  reporter  the  distinction, 
technically,  between  those  two  classes  of  glass,  so  that  the  committee 
can  technically  distinguish  it? 

Mr.  Goertner.  It  could  not  be  described  to  anybody,  Mr.  Under- 
wood. I  could  not  describe  it  to  another  ma'h  in  the  trade.  Yoit  can 
only  point  it  out  when  the  two  classes  are  in  front  of  them.  It  is  the 
most  mtangible  proposition  in  the  world.    It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Take  the  sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches.  Are 
there  importers  of  that  size  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  should  say  there  were  more  in  the  next  bracket. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  I  am  not  asking  about  the  next  bracket. 

Mr.  Goertner.  There  is  some  glaas  16  by  24  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Large  or  smdll  nnportations?  What  would  you  say 
they  were  last  year,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  could  not  divide  it  into  brackets. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  could  not? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Ko. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  the  next  bracket,  not  exceeding  24  by  30 
inches;  what  about  the  importations  in  that  bracket? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Mr.  Dalzell,  the  total  importations  to  the  United 
States  last  year  are  given  as  3,600,000  square  feet,  and  a  trifle  over. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  All  the  brackets? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Of  all. brackets  together. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  importations  in  the  bracket  not  exceeding  16  by 
24  inches  are  1,207,000  square  feet,  and  the  16  by  24  and  not  exceed- 
ing 24  by  30,  4,597,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Goertner.  What  year  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1007. 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  have  my  statement  here  from  the  organ  of  the 
glass  trade. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Mr.  Goertner.  This  is  from  this  week^  National  Glass  Budget, 
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the  Saturday's  issue.  It  gives  the  importations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1908,  as  3,CG7,000  square  feet 

Mr.  UjfDEKWooD.  Mr.  Dalzell  is  reading  the  statistics  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  and  you  are  reading  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1908,  a  year  later. 

Mr.  GoBKTNER.  The  importations  for  1907  were  6,727,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  for  all  kinds  of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  GoEBTNER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  of  course,  was  the 
year  of  the  depression,  and  not  so  much  plate  glass  was  consumed  or 
imported. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  was  the  banner  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  was  under  normal 
conditions.    It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  1907  with  1908. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1906  ? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  The  year  ending  June  30, 1906,  was  the  biggest  year 
the  country  has  ever  fciown  in  the  importation  of  plate  ^ass  since 
1888.  There  were  several  millions  of  leet  imported.  In  1907  there 
were  6,600,000  feet  In  1904.  it  dropped  to  4,917,000  feet ;  and  the 
fact  is  that  the  figures  of  importation  represent,  roughly  speaking, 
the  glass  that  the  American  plate-glass  factories  are  unable  to  8ui>- 
ply.  It  takes  the  form  of  small  ^ss.  There  is  really  more  busi- 
ness in  this  country  in  a  prosperous  year  than  the  manufacturing 
facilities  can  take  care  of,  and  the  varying  importation  is  caused  by 
the  amounts  of  excess.  There  is  no  stock  on  hand,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  overproduction. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  re- 
duction of  duty,  and  who  desire  to  advocate  that  side? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Excuse  me  for  just  one  moment,  but  will  vou  kindly 
have  the  proposed  schedule  of  duties  on  sheet  glass  read,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  advocate  a  reduction,  we  would 
like  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
schedule  on  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass : 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Sizes  not  exceeding  10  by  15 J 

Sizes  exceeding  10  by  15  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24 1 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 li 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36 li 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  36 If 

We  propose  in  addition  to  that  that  both  that  schedule  and  the  one 
proposed  lor  polished  plate  shall  be  subject  to  proper  provisions,  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  specific  duty  exceed  the  amount  equal  to  the  ad 
valorem  dutjr  of  50  per  cent.  On  the  others  we  make  no  specific 
recommendation. 

(The  witness  filed  the  following  paper  with  the  committee:) 

New  York,  November  21, 1908. 
To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representor 

tives,  Washington,  Z?.  U. 

Gentlemen  :  The  importers  and  consumers  of  glass  of  European 
manufacture  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  para- 
graphs 101  to  107,  inclusive,  of  the  tariffact  of  Jime  24,  1907. 
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Even  ia  1897  and  for  a  considerable  period  before  that  date  the 
rates  imposed  upon  practically  all  varieties  of  glass  were  excessive. 
Under  present  conditions  they  are  excessive  to  an  inordinate  degree ; 
in  fact,  to  a  very  great  extent  prohibitory; 

Taking  up  the  schedule  for  polished  plate  glass  (paragraph  104) 
we  beg  to  submit  on  sheet  A  attached  hereto  figures  as  to  the  relatiTe 
selling  prices  of  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  product  The  figures 
used  are  average  costs  at  the  present  time  in lx)th  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  glass  and  apply  to  the  grade  which  constitutes  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  present  duties  figure  out  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  as  high  as 
198  per  cent;  and,  furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  small  siases  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  square  feet,  where  the  specific  duty,  figured  out  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis,  is  less  than  100  per  cent,  the  selling  price  of  Americaa 
polished  plate  glass  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  foreign  plate  gla:ss  at 
the  European  shipping  point  without  any  duty  being  added  at  ail- 
In  the  sizes  from  5  to  10  square  feet  the  selling  price  of  the  Amer- 
ican glass  is  just  about  equal  to  the  duty  alone  on  the  foreign  giassv 
On  the  siaes  above  10  square  feet  the  domestic  glass  to-day  sells  for 
leas  than  the  duty  on  the  imported  glass. 

In  our  opinion  these  figures  demonstrate  that  the  present  tariff  is 
excessive  beyond  all  reason  and  simply  offers  a  premium  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  monopoly  to  collect  extortionate  prices  from  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  behind  the  shelter  of  the  tariff  wall. 
'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  combinations  among  the  domestic  plate- 
glass  manufacturers  have  been  formed  repeatedly.  The  last  one 
broke  up  only  in  March  of  this  year,  with  the  result  that  prices — no 
longer  artificially  maintained  at  a  high  figure — fell  35  per  cent  over- 
night. If  the  present  schedule  is  reenacted,  history  will  repeat  itself 
and,  as  in  former  years,  American  plate-glass  prices  will  be  fixed  by 
a  combination  of  the  manufacturers  at  a  figure  a  trifle  below  the  cost 
of  foreign  glass  with  the  duty  added  and  remain  there. 

Again,  the  American  plate-glass  manufacturer  probably  needs  no 
protection  whatever.  Skilled  labor  does  not  enter  into  the  production 
of  plate  glass  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  domestic  manufacturars 
have  the  advantage  of  very  much  cheaper  fuel  and  lumber  and  are  on 
the  whole  rather  better  equipped  with  modern  machinery  than  their 
foreign  competitors.  They  themselves  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
need  for  excessive  protection  or  for  any  protection  whatever  by  the 
fact  that  they  compete  successfully  with  foreign  manufacturers  for 
Mexican  business,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  freight  rates 
from  the  domestic  factories  to  Mexican  points  ai:e  higher  than  from 
Europe. 

The  present  tariff  is  an  inheritance  from  thirty -five  or  forty  years 
ago  and  is  based  upon  what  was  then  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
American  plate  glass.  We  submit  that  under  present  cinditions,  with 
a  schedule  as  f ofiows : 

Sizos  not  exceeding  10  by  24 4  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  10  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 5  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exctH»ding  24  by  80  and  not  exceeding  24  by  60 12  cents  i>er  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  CO 20  cents  per  square  foot 

together  with  the  further  condition  that  in  no  case  the  specific  duty 
shall  exceed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ample  protection  will 
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be  aiforded  to  the  mauiifacturer  and  at  the  same  time  the  American 
consumers  will  also  receive  their  protection  against  possible  extortion, 
and,  further,  the  government  revenues  will  be  somewhat  increased. 

The  American  consumers  comprise  not  only  the  building  trades, 
but  a  ffreat  variety  of  manufacturers  who  use  plate  glass  in  their 
finished  product,  for  instance,  furniture  manufacturer,  interior 
decorators,  mirror  manufacturers,  builders  of  carriages,  railway  cars, 
and  steamships,  fixture  manufacturers,  show-case  makers,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mwition. 

Taking  up  the  duties  on  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common 
window  glass  (paragraph  101),  which  variety  of  glass  is  used  in  the 
cheapest  stnictures  m  this  country  and  is  strictly  a  necessity  of  life, 
the  present  tariff  affords  almost  an  exact  parallel  to  that  on  plate 
glass.  In  this,  a  cheaper  article,  in  which  an  increased  cost  bears 
most  hardly  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  our  population,  the  present 
tariff  will  average  about  100  per  cent  or  more,  figuring  upon  the 
ordinary  window  glass,  which  comprises  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
total  consumption. 

We  submit  figiu'es  on  memorandum  B  attached.  Here  again,  as 
in  plate  glass,  many  sizes  are  selling  currently  on  this  side  in  Amer- 
ican glass  for  less  than  the  duty  on  the  imported  glass,  and  that  such 
a  prohibitorj'  tariff  as  is  now"  in  force  is  absolutely  unnecessary  is 
obvious  at  a  glance. 

In  fact,  there  is  much  less  need  for  excessive  protection  on  win- 
dow glass  than  on  almost  any  product  of  the  United  States.  FuHy 
half  of  the  window  glass  consumed  in  this  country,  this  half  bein^^ 
something  over  3,000,000  boxes  of  50  feet  each,  has  for  the  last  five 
years  been  made  by  patented  machinery  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
one  corporation,  as  a  resuU  of  which  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing 
machine-made  glass,  as  compared  with  hand-made  glass  such  as  is 
imported,  is  very  small,  no  skilled  workmen  such  as  blowers,  gather- 
ers, or  snappers  being  required. 

Since  window  glass  has  been  made  by  machinery  in  this  country 
not  only  have  the  wa^es  of  blowers,  gatherers,  and  snappers  in  the 
hand-producing  factories  been  reduced  by  considerabJy-over  50  per 
cent,  but  the  selling  price  of  all  window  glass  has  been  dictated  prac- 
tically by  the  people  in  control  of  the  machine  product. 

Knowledge  of  the  exact  cost  of  producing  window  glass  by  machine 
is  naturally  only  known  to  the  manufacturers,  but  these  manufac- 
turers themselves  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  in  need  of 
governmental  assistance. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  schedule  on  unpol- 
ished cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glaas : 

Sizes  not  exceeding  10  by  15 |  cent  per  iwund. 

Sizes  exceeding  10  by  15  and  not  exceeding  10  by  24 1  cent  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  l)y  30 li  cents  per  ponnd. 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36 li  cents  i)er  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  36 If  cents  per  pound. 

together  with  a  further  provision,  the  same  as  in  polished  plate 
glass,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  specific  duty  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  and  submit  that  such  a  schedule 
would  still  offer  ample  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 
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Begarding  the  duties  on  fluted,  ribbed^  ^^^S^?  ^^  rolled  plate,  etc. 
(paragraph  103) •  a  very  brief  statement  is  sufficient: 


{American  manufacturers*  Klling] 
prices. 


Duty. 


On&«l^th  inch  thick.. 

Tbree-aizteenths  Inch  thick 
One-fourth  inch  thick 


3  cents  per  square  foot -'  ^  cents  per  square  toot. 

4  cents  per  square  foot. .[  4  cents  per  square  foot. 

5|  cents  per  square  foot 6  eeuta  per  square  foot. 


This  variety  of  ^lass  is  selling  in  European  markets  at  prices  not 
less  than  the  American  manufacturers'  prices,  and  we  submit,  there- 
fore, that  a  duty  not  exceeding  one-half  cent  per  square  foot  would  be 
anrple  protection  here  also. 

Bearding  cylinder  and  crown  fflass  polished  (paragraph  102)  this 
article  is  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all  and  never  has  been. 
The  present  rates  of  duty  are  not  so  inordinately  excessive  as  in  the 
other  schedules,  but  are  nevertheless  based  upon  conditions  of  two 
decades  agp  and  should  be  reduced  as  follows: 

Sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24 1 ■  3  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 4  cents  per  square  foot 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30 10  cents  per  square  foot 

Bearding  mirror  plates  (paragraph  105)  the  present  schedule  is 
based  upon  an  additional  protection  of  3  cents  per  square  foot  above 
the  protection  accorded  to  plate  glass.  A  revised  schedule  for  this 
paragraph  should  follow  the  lines  of  the  revised  schedule  which  we 
propose  on  polished  plate  glass. 

Memorandum  A. 

Polished  plate  glass. 


Not  exceedlni?  2  feet  8  Inches 

Exccedlofi:  2  feet  8  Inches,  not  exceedlnflr 

5  sqaare  feet 

Exrewllnj?  5  square  feet,  not  excoedinff 

7  square  feet *. 

Exceeding  7  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

10  square  feet _ 

Exceeding  10  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

12  square  feet 

Exceeding  12  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

25  square  feet 

Exceeding  25  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

50  square  feet. 

Exceeding  50  square  feet,  not  exceeding 

100  square  feet _. 

Exceeding  100  square  feet,  not  exceed- 

120  square  feet 


Foreign 
cost  per 
square  foot 
f.o.b.  Ant- 
werp. 


^.0077 
.1699 
.1609 
.1772 
.1772 
.1968 
.2141 
.2284 
.2582 


Duty 
Duty      i  equals  per- 
per  square  I  oentageof 
foot.      I      glass 

ralue. 


Cost  for- 
eign plate  Averagv 
glass  duty  selling 
and  freight,      prfcee 

paid  to       Axneri<ni'i 
New  York  I    polished 
per  square  plate  glwu. 
foot 


lO.OB 
.10 
.225 
.226 
.85 
.86 
.86 
.85 
.86 


Percent, 

1                82 

10.1877 

68 

.27 

1               140 

.895    . 

1               127 

.415    1 

'               198 

.541     1 

1               178 

.561 

1              183 

.679 

158 

.593 

188 

.618 

fO.lU 

.112 
.38 
.20 
.275 
.215 
.285 
.296 
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Memorandum  B. 

UnpoJMied  cylinder,  croxcn,  and  common  window  glass. 
SINGLE  THICK. 


Sizes. 


Not  exoeiidJnff  10  by  16 

Sxoeedloff  10  by  15,  not  exceeding  U  by  20.. 
Exoeedlnj?  14  by  20»  not  exceeding:  16  by  24.. 
Szeeedfnff  16  by  24,  not  exoeedinsr  20  by  80.. 
Bxoeedinff  ao  by  ao,  not  exoeedingr  24  by  80.. 
Exceeding  24  by  80,  not  exceeding  24  by  36.. 
Exceeding  24  by  86,  not  exceeding  30  by  40.. 
Exceeding  80  by  40,  not  exceeding  SO  by  SO.. 
Exeeeding  SO  by  60,  not  exceeding  30  by  64.. 
Exceeding  80  by  64 


Foreign 

cost  per 

box  of  60 

feet. 


!     Daty 
Duty  per  i  equals  per- 
box  of  60,  oentage  of 
feet.     I     foreign 
cost. 


10.89  I 
.06  ; 
,96  ^ 
1.23  ' 
1.82  , 
1.32  i 
1.40 
1.63  ' 
1.66 


90.72 
.98  I 
.98  I 
1.24  I 
1.24 

1.60 ; 
1.76 ; 

2.02 
2.02  ' 


Oost .  duty , ,    Selling 
and  freight  I   prices  of 
paid  to      American 
New  York.       glass. 


Percent. 

«l 

106  I 
106 
101  ' 

94 
114 
126 
182  I 
182  I 


fl.72  ' 
2.04 
2.04 
2.68 
2.67 
2.98 
8.27  I 
8.66 
8.78^ 


11.14 
1.20 
1.26 
1.82 
1.86 
1.40 
1.61 
1.78 
1.8B 


DOUBLE  THICK. 


Notex4 

Bxoeedlng 

Exceeding 

Exceeding 

Exceeding 

Exceeding 

Exceeding 

Exceeding 

Exceeding 

Sxcoeding 

Exceeding 

Exceeding 


10  by  15. 
10  by  15,  not 
14  by  20,  not 
16  by  24,  not 
20  by  80,  not 
24  by  80,  not 
24  by  36,  not 
SO  by  40,  not 
80  by  54,  not 
SO  by  60.  not 
80  by  61,  not 
80  by  70- 


I 


exceeding  14  by  20.... 
exceeding  16  by  24. .. 
exceeding  20  by  30... 
exceeding  2^i  by  30. .. 
exceeding  24  by  36... 
exceeding  SO  by  40... 
exceeding  30  by  54.  J 
exceeding  30  by  60..., 
exceeding  30  by  64 — i 
exceeding  30  by  70.  ..| 


91.24 
1.33 
1.33 
1.85 
1.78 
1.78 
1.91 
2.10 
2.28 
2.77 
3.24 
3.87 


$1.10  J 
1.60' 
1.60  , 
1.90 
1.90 
2.30 
2.70 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 


80 
118 
US 
116 
107 
129  ; 
141  ; 
148 
185  ; 
112 

96 

80 


12.48 

2.96 
2.98 
3.70 
3.83 
4.23 
4.76 
5.85 
6.54 
6.02 
6.50 
7.13 


$1.51 
1.66 
1.77 
1.97 
1.99 
2.02 
2.17 
2.87 
2.42 
2.62 
2.68 
8.19 


Semon  Bache  &  Co., 
Seigmond  J.  Bach,  President^ 

New  York, 
Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Company, 
By  E.  A.  Hills,  Director^ 


Bbnjamik  Griffen, 
D.  A.  Vanhorne  &  Co., 
Theo.  W.  Morhis  Co., 
Bendit,  Drcy  &  Co., 
Jacques  Kahn; 

John  Lucas  &  Co., 
Caspar  W.  Brigos, 

SCHRENK  &  Co., 

Jul.  J.  GiBiAN,  Secretary^ 


Boston. 


New  York. 


Philadelphia. 


Hoboken. 


The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  desir^  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  duty?  If  not,  we  will  hear 
Mr.  Clause. 
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STATEMENT  OF  U&.  W.  L.  CLATTSE,  OF  FITTSBirEO,  PA.,  PEESL 
DENT  OF  THE  FITTSBVEO  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Clause.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  imports  of  plate  glass  that  have  taken  place  under 
paragraph  104  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  which  you  will  note  have  in- 
creased enormously,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  bill  made  a 
slight  increase  in  the  rate  on  the  first  two  brackets.  The  imports  for 
the  various  years  under  this  tariff  have  been  as  follows: 


18'>« J| 

1895) I 

190O_ I 

1901 _ — . i 

190i — 

190:L- --I 

19l>4 — 

1005 —  I 

inofL-.- -„ I 

1907 - 


*»  Duty  5  cents. 


Uv  to  16  by 

Up  to  24  by  1  Up  to  24  by 

AU  over  24 

24  (duty  8 

30  (duty  10 

60  (duty  22J 

by  «  (duty 

Total. 

cents). 

cents). 

cents). 

35  cents).    1 

_    _ 

Feet.        , 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feft. 

•22,049 
26,406 

n38.005 
302,704 

}        112,950 

5,655  ' 

696,530 

74.704 

38>,098 

404.674 

60,738 

9*5.:?li 

105,323 

428,214 

309,677 

145,611 

1.04s.»^i 

3:t2.782 

1,475,244 

705,309 

724,724 

3,2;f>,»v 

382.233 

1,545,802 

946,910 

1,329,455 

4.aH,it>: 

651.729 

3,294,124 

1,191,173 

1,192.112 

6,21».li? 

567,802 

2,442,900 

811 ,310 

595,196  ; 

4.4l7.:r.- 

682,597 

4,323,669 

792,579 

265, i42 

6.0  4  i>^ 

1,050.313 

5.178,212 

898,294 

164.416 

7.291.35 

1,207,576 

4,577,051) 

741.947 

190,913 

6,707.4'/. 

*  Duty  8  ct^nts. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  understood  the  last  witness  to  say  that  the  impor- 
tations exist  wholly  of  the  character  of  glass  not  manufacturea  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  I  should  hardly  want  to  be  responsible  for  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  one  of  the  last  witnesses,  and  that  is  one 
of  them  I  would  not  want  to  be  responsible  for.  That  is  not  a  fact. 
The  glass  imported  is  not  of  a  class,  of  a  kind,  made  in  this  countrr. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  will  all  find 
a  copy  of  this  brief  upon  their  desks. 

Mr.  Clause.  The  Wilson  bill  materially  reduced  the  rates  on  the 
two  highest  brackets,  and  this  was  not  restored. 

You  will  note  that  the  increase  in  imports  did  not  become  material 
until  the  year  1901.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  beginning 
with  the  year  1900  there  has  been  almost  a  constant  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country,  due  to  the  advance  in  wages  and 
the  increased  cost  of  materials  entering  into  the  product,  which  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  to  the  further  fact 
that,  beginning  at  about  that  time,  the  railroads  in  connection  with 
.some  of  the  trans- Atlantic  steamship  lines  began  to  issue  througrh 
rates  of  freight  from  Antwerp  to  all  of  the  inland  points  of  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States,  which  were  very  much  less  than  were 
charged  upon  plate  glass  of  domestic  production.  This  competition 
be<'aine  so  acute  that  a  plate-irlass  works  located  at  Antwerp  could 
have  distributed  its  product  in  the  United  States  at  lower  averap" 
freiirht  rates  than  one  located  at  Pittsburg.  To  be  more  specific,  the 
rate  of  freight  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  was  materially  less  than  the 
rate  from  Pittsburg  to  Cliicago.  We  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
of  the  Interstate  Coninierco  Commission  to  this  condition,  and  finally 
brought  action  against  the  railroads,  but  the  commission  after  long 
ilelay,  rendered  a  decision  to  the  elTer-t  that  they  were  helpless  togivo 
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US  relief  in  the  matter.  Just  at  the  present  moment  the  railroads 
have  advanced  the  rates  on  imported  glass,  but  they  are  in  position 
to  lower  the  rates  amin  at  any  time  that  the  movement  of  their  empty 
equipment  inland  from  the  seaboard  makes  it  expedient  for  them  to 
do  so.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  is  in  effect  equivalent 
to  a  partial  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

We  wish  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  imports  in  the 
five-tenth-foot  bracket,  paying  22J  cents  per  foot  duty,  which,  you 
will  note,  have  grown  until  they  are  about  equal  to  the  entire  im- 
ports in  all  brackets  in  the  years*1898  and  1899,  and,  in  fact,  in  some 
years  have  surpassed  them.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  conclusive  that 
a  duty  of  22^  cents  per  foot  is  not  sufficient  to  shut  out  imports. 

How  has  the  foreigner  been  able  to  pay  22J  cents  per  foot  duty 
and  sell  his  glass  in  this  market?  Because  it  costs  nim  half  (or 
less)  as  much  to  build  a  factory,  and  when  once  built  he  operates  it 
at  one-third  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  country. 

In  this  connection  we  think  it  proper  to  reconsiaer  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  present  tariff  is  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the 
necessities  for  protection  and  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Repub- 
lican platform.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  it  costs  just  as  much  per  square  foot  to  make  a  small  sheet  as  a 
large  one.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  production  of  small  sizes  is 
just  as  great,  proportionately,  as  it  is  of  large,  and,  in  fact,  the  losses 
m  the  works  which  surround  the  production  of  small  sizes  are  in 
many  respects  greater  than  exist  in  the  manufacture  of  larger  sizes. 
The  production  of  small  sizes  during  the  operation,  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  product  reaches  the  warehouse,  is  largely  contingent 
upon  accidents,  breakage,  and  poor  results,  rather  than  to  design. 
It  should  also  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  cost  of  production, 
both  here  and  abroad,  is  figured  and  can  be  figured  only  as  so  much 
per  foot,  irrespective  of  size  produced,  and  that  a  tariff,  to  be  prop- 
erly and  uniformly  protective,  should  be  a  flat  rate  per  foot  on  all 
sizes,  irrespective  of  dimension. 

The  German  tariff,  which  is  credited  with  having  been  made  very 
carefully  and  after  a  scientific  consideration  of  all  the  problems  in- 
volved, abandoned  the  method  of  having  a  graduated  scale  and 
adopted  a  flat  tariff,  which  they  impose  on  all  plate  glass,  irrespec- 
tive of  size.     Austria  and  Spain  have  similar  tariffs. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  stated  that  all  tariffs  were 
graded  the  same  as  that  in  force  in  this  country.  Italy  and  France 
still  have  tariffs  based  npon  a  scale  of  schedules  in  which,  however, 
there  is  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  rate  of  dutv,  so  that  we  think 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  present  schedules  have  been  out- 
grown. The  Republican  platform  had  no  thought  of  plate  glass  or 
any  other  individual  American  product ;  it  laid  down  a  broad  prin- 
ciple, which  fully  meets — as  all  broad  principles  should — ^the  condi: 
tions  surrounding  our  industry,  i.  e.,  that  the  rate  of  duty  should  rep- 
resent substantially  the  difference  in  cost  between  domestic*  and 
foreign  production  plus  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit.  There  is  no 
waj'  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  plate-glass  industry  except  by  im- 
posing a  flat  rate  which  shall  apply  to  all  plate  glass,  irrespective  of 
size.    The  character  of  the  imports  that  have  taken  place  during  the 

I)ast  eleven  years  very  graphically  illustrates  the  failure  of  the  Ding- 
ey tariff  to  "meet  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  last  Republican  plat- 
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form.  We  are  ready  to  have  a  reduction  in  the  35-cents-per-foot  rate 
of  duty  if  the  principle  of  a  flat  rate  be  adopted.  The  imports  show 
that  at  8  cents  and  10  cents  per  foot  duty  they  have  grown  enormously 
during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  that  while  the  imports  for  the 
five-tenth-foot  bracket,  paying  22^  cents  per  foot  duty,  have  not 
increased  proportionately,  our  glass  is  still  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  foreign  fflass  at  that  rate,  and  that  a  new  tariff  imposing  a  flat 
rate  of  duty  sliould,  in  no  event,  be  less  than  22^  cents  per  foot.  In 
fact,  to  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  platform,  it  should  be  higher  than  that  figure. 

A  flat  rate  of  22^  cents  involves  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
all  glass  from  10  to  250  square  feet  in  area ;  it  involves  no  change  in 
the  rate  of  duty  on  glass  from  5  to  10  square  feet  in  area,  and  asks 
for  an  advance  only  on  glass  under  5  square  feet  in  area. 

I  wish  to  state  now  that  glass  is  used  up  to  250  sauare  feet  in  area, 
not  up  to  120  square  feet  in  area,  as  the  other  gentleman  stated. 

Let  us  next  understand  that  two-thirds  of  the  glass  consumed  in 
this  country  is  under  10  square  feet  in  area,  and,  next,  that  on  this 
two-thirds,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  American  manufacturers  have  never 
made  any  money.  While  some  of  this  glass  required  for  special  pur- 
poses yields  a  fair  price,  by  far  the  greater  part  has  been  sold  at  an 
actual  large  loss,  so  that  all  the  money  made  m  the  industry  has  been 
made  out  of  the  glass  required  over  10  square  feet  in  area.  This 
is  relatively  only  a  small  part  of  the  sales.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
serious  protest  against  our  proposal  from  the  consumers  of  small 
glass,  but  by  what  application  of  the  square  deal  should  they  expect 
or  demand  that  they  should  have  their  requirements  supplied  at  a 
dead  loss  to  the  prodlucer? 

For  the  reasons  above  given  the  profits  of  plate-glass  mianufac- 
turers,  notwithstanding  the  years  oi  enormous  prosperity  throu^ 
which  we  have  passed,  clearly  indicate  that  they  have  not  shared  m 
it,  as  have  most  other  industries.  So  far  as  our  own  company  is  con- 
cerned, our  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  have  been  very 
meager  indeed,  after  taking  into  account  the  very  lar^  depreciation 
charges  which  we  have  made  and  which  are  necessarily  incident  to 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  We  can  not,  of  course,  speak  for  the 
large  number  of  other  parties  engaged  in  the  business,  but  we  venture 
the  statement  that,  taken  collectively,  they  have  made  little  or  no 
money.  There  are  now  eleven  other  manufacturers  besides  ourselves 
engaged  in  the  business.  While  some  among  these  eleven  manufac- 
turers have  no  doubt  made  some  money,  many  of  them  have  lost 
money;  so  that  the  net  return  to  them  as  a  whole  has  been  very 
meager. 

In  contrast  with  this  the  industry  abroad,  and  particularly  in  Bel- 
gium, has  never  been  so  prosperous.  Favored  by  their  Government, 
which  permits  and  encourages  pooling  and  trade  agreements,  they 
have  been  able  to  maintain  very  profitable  prices  for  any  markets 
which  they  could  control,  and  this  in  turn  strengthens  them  diould 
they  at  any  time  wish  to  make  a  dumping  ground  of  our  market, 
which  they  have  frequently  done.  There  have  been  times  within  the 
history  of  the  Dingley  tariff  when  the  French  manufacturers  were 
selling  plate  glass  in  this  country  at  50  per  cent  of  what  they  were 
receiving  for  similar  glass  for  their  home  market.  Naturally,  we 
have  no  hopes  of  being  m  position  to  export  plate  glass. 
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Such  a  change  as  we  desire  would,  of  course,  necessitate  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  paragraph  No.  102,  covering  cylinder  and  crown 
glass,  polished ;  and  also  paragraph  105,  covering  cast  polished  plate 
glass,  silvered,  cylinder  and  crown  glass,  silvered,  and  looking-glass 
plates;  and  a  small  portion  of  paragraph  112,  covering  mirrors  not 
exceeding  144  square  inches;  otherwise  importers  would  evade  the 
proposed  tariff  by  brining  in  large  imports  under  these  paragraphs. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  that  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  has  had  upon  the  importation  of  German  looking-glass 
plates.  These  formerly  came  into  the  country  for  the  most  part  sil- 
vered, but  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  they  have  practically 
all  come  in  under  paragraph  102  as  unsilvered  plates,  and  have  been 
silvered  in  this  country  because  of  the  very  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
imposed  under  this  paragraph.  (This  shows  beyond  question  that 
the  duty  should  be  raised  proportionately  to  correspond  with  the  duty 
on  silvei*ed  plates. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise.  What  effect  will  this  have  upon 
the  government  revenues?  That,  of  course,  can  not  be  definitely 
predicted,  because  it  can  not  be  foreseen  what  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production  and  in  the  market  conditions  abroad  may  take  place.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  the  Belgians,  with  the  best  and  cheapest 
labor  employed  by  anyone  in  the  industry,  might  a^ain  use  this 
country  as  a  dumping  ground  and  thus  more  than  hold  their  own, 
even  at  the  increased  rate  of  duty  imposed,  in  which  event  the  gov- 
ernment revenues  would  be  very  greatly  increased  from  this  source,. 
Even  if  the  imports  should  be  materially  decreased,  the  increased  rate 
of  duty  might  and  probably  would  maintain  the  revenue  at  about  the 
same  amount  the  Government  has  been  receiving  therefrom.  But 
even  if  the  government  revenues  from  this  source  should  be  mate- 
rially reduced,  we  feel  that  our  industry  has  suffered  severely  for  the 
sake  of  providing  government  revenue  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
fair  to  us.  Let  this  burden,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  shifted  to  othei's 
who  have  been  more  favored  than  we  have  been. 

All  of  which  we  most  respectfully  submit  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  heard  the  state- 
ment made  this  morning  that  a  few  years  ago  the  plate  manufacturers 
of  this  country  issued  a  statement  over  their  signature  fixing  the  price 
of  plate  glass  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  our  company,  sir.    I  can  not  speak  for  the  others. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 
others  issued  such  a  statement? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  here ;  they  can  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  furnish  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  here;  some  of  them  will  be  heard.  I  do  not 
care  to  speak  for  them,  because  it  is  not  my  affair.  But  I  want  to 
say  there  is  no  combination  whatever  among  the  plate-glass  manufac- 
turers.   There  is  absolutely  open  competition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  of  them  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  twelve  all  told — eleven  others  besides  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company 
never  signed  the  paper  which  the  former  witness  referred  to  ? 
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Mr.  Clause.  I  am  sure  they  never  signed  that  paper  he  referred  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  they  sign  any  similar  paper,  then? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  have  been  times  when  there  has  been  joint  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  company,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such 
paper  as  he  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Under w(X)D.  Describe  to  the  committee  what  the  joint  action 
was  that  has  been  taken  by  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  t 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  there  have  been  times  when  they  have  tried  to 
put  up  prices.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand sprung  up,  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  took  the  initiative 
in  advancing  prices  because  of  the  demand,  and  others  fell  in  line. 
But  there  is  free  competition  among  the  manufacturers  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  that  time  there  was  an  agreement  made  with 
reference  to  the  fixing  of  prices? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  may  have  been  such  an  agreement  made. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  your  company  a  party  to  such  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  have  been  times  when  we  have  been  parties  to 
an  attempt  to  maintain  prices,  but  they  have  never  been  maintained 
so  far  as  I  know.  There  have  been  various  efforts,  but  always  un- 
successful. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  such  effort  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  this  morning  by  a  witness  that  on 
the  ordinary  plate  glass  for  windows,  and  so  forth,  the  American 
producers  control  absolutely  the  market.  What  do  you  say  as  to 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  that  is  correct.  There  is  no  glass  imported 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  duty  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  So  far  as  glazing  glass  is  concerned  I  would  say  that 
practically  there  is  no  glazing  glass  imported.  It  is  also  true  that 
so  far  as  the  glazing  quality  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  are  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  present  duty.  The  gentleman  stated  the 
truth  when  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  selling  as  high  as  the 
present  duty  would  let  you  sell? 

Mr.  Clai'se.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  UNi)ERW(K)n.  But  the  present  duty  is  prohibitive,  and  a  non- 
revenue  paying  duty,  practically? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  prohibitive  so  long  as  we  are  ready  to  sell  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  our  production  at  less  than  cost,  and  that  we  have 
always  done. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^Yhiit  is  the  class  of  glass  that  is  imported  into 
this  country  on  wJiich  the  Government  is  getting  a  revenue? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  largely  used  for  mirror  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  way  to  technically  distinguish  be- 
tween the  glass  that  is  used  for  window  purposes,  the  ordinary  glaz- 
ing glass,  and  that  used  for  mirror  purposes? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  would  be  difficult  to  go  into  the  finer  distinctions 
on  the  part  of  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  matter,  but  I  think  anyone 
with  glass  before  them  could  eaj^ily  distinguish  the  difference.  There 
are  some  finer  distinctions  that  would  be  nard  for  a  novice  to  under- 
stand. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Whni  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  glass  at 
your  factory,  the  run  of  the  factory,  per  foot? 

Mr.  Clause.  Glass  in  this  country,  taking  a  period  of  years,  those 
just  last  past,  and  charging  a  very  reasonable  depreciation  charge,  an 
actual  depreciation  charge  at  that,  one  that  has  actually  been  made,  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  32  cents  per  foot. 

Sir.  Underwood.  That  is  the  run  of  the  mill;  the  run  of  the 
factory? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  glass  laid  down  in  New  York 
Harbor,  imported  glass,  with  the  duty  added,  the  same  glass  that  you 
make  in  America? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  a  general  question  that  can  not  be  answered 
tiiat  way.  I  think  I  can  give  you  information  which  is  more  in  the 
line  witn  what  you  want  by  stating  that  it  costs  about  14  cents  a  foot 
to  produce  glass  in  Belgium.  Now,  the  rates  of  duty,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  size,  and  it  costs  just  as  much  to  make  1  foot  of 
glass  there  as  another. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  that  that  includes  polishing? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  all  the  charges  for  depreciation, 
the  office  charges,  capital,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  include  anv  interest  on  the 
capital.     Neither  did  the  figure  that  I  gave  you  include  that. 

Mr,  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  your  factory  per  foot 
of  glass? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  could  not  state,  but  I  can  state  that  in  a  general  way 
we  pay  something  over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages  paid  m  Belgium. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  state  that  from  your  information  or  from 
hearsay  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  From  my  own  information. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  examined  the  wage  scales  of  Belgimn? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  know  what  they  are  here? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  works  in  Belgium ;  therefore  we 
know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  information  rou  f^tate  that  the  difference 
in  the  wage  scales  is  about  one  to  three  ? 

Mr.  CiiAUSE.  Something  over  three  to  oni'. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tn  a  foot  of  glass  in  your  mill,  which  costs  32 
cents,  how  much  of  that  is  wages;  how  much  is  charged  against  that 
foot  of  glass  for  interest,  or  for  betterments,  machinery,  improve- 
ments, and  office  charges?  In  other  words,  how  much  of  it  is  wage 
and  other  charges? 

Mr.  Clause.  This  is  going  ver\'  much  more  into  detail  than  I  could 
give  you  from  such  records  as  I  have  with  me;  in  fact,  some  of  the 
records  are  not  kept;  that  is,  our  total  cost  does  not  show  what  part 
of  that  cost  is  represented  by  labor,  although  in  a  general  way  labor 
repref^ents  close  to  50  per  cent  of  cost.  But  we  make  no  statemont 
which  shows  exactly  the  kind  of  analysis  that  you  are  mentioning. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  you  can  have  the  information  l)efore 
you,  you  would  state  that  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  represented  labor? 

Sfr.  Clause.  That  i?i  the  current  analvsis  that  is  made. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  your  Belgium  factory, 
the  14  cents  in  the  Belgium  factory,  represents  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  1  can  not  tell;  that  is,  I  have  never  looked  at 
the  Belgian  problem  from  that  standpoint;  I  have  never  analyze 
the  Belgian  cost  sheet  from  that  standpoint.  But  the  total  cost  is  as 
1  state  S)  you  and  the  rate  of  wages  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
productivity  of  the  American  workmen  as  compared  with  the  Bel- 
gian workmen? 

Mr.  Clause.  No.  They  have  better  labor  there  than  we  have  here 
for  the  reason  that  the  industry  has  been  located  there  almost  from 
the  beginning.  I  think  that  it  originated  in  France,  and  from  there 
was  transplanted  to  Belgium.  The  labor  has  been  employed  there 
for  many  years,  and  we  have  been  most  seriously  embarrassed  in  this 
country  within  the  last  ten  years  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  to  take 
on  Italian  and  Slav  labor  lar^ly,  men  who  can  not  speak  English, 
and  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  business.  For  this  reason  it  is 
very  hard  to  keep  down  the  losses  from  breakage  in  the  works,  be- 
cause those  men  are  not  as  familiar  with  this  kind  of  manufacture  as 
the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  Belgian  works. 

Mr.  Ui«>erwood.  How  many  feet  or  glass  run  to  a  ton? 

Mr.  Clause.  Plate  glass  weighs  about  3^  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  when  boxed  it  runs  from  a  fraction  over  4  pounds  to  5  pounds 
per  square  foot,  the  case  adding  that  additional  weight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  use  the  long  or  the  short  ton  in  your  cal- 
culations ? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  short  ton.    But  we  do  not  figure  per  ton  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  getting  at  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  always  per  hundred,  not  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  hundred  pounds  would  have  about  20  square 
feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  T\Tiat  is  the  freight  rate  on  a  hundred  pounds 
from  Antwerp  to  New  York?  ' 

Mr.  Clausk.  I  do  not  know.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  is  going 
to  follow  nie  will  give  you  some  freight  rates;  but  my  recollection  is 
that  the  rates  on  freight,  during  the  times  that  the  railroads  were 
making  decided  discriminations,  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  were  35 
cents,  whereas  the  rate  of  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  was  39 
cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  continued  now  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  that  has  been  very  recently  withdrawn.  They 
are  now  quoting  higher  rates,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  back  to  the  other  rate  at  any  time.  Their  movement  of 
empty  equipment  to  inland  points  again  makes  that  advisable. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  freight  moving  to  the  seaboard  than  is 
coming  back,  and  the  railroads  have  a  very  large  empty  equipment 
going  back  from  the  seaboard  most  of  the  time,  mough  at  the  present 
time  it  is  not  so  large ;  and  the  defense  they  made  was  that  this  equip- 
ment was  going  back  empty,  that  it  did  not  produce  any  revenue,  and 
whatever  tney  could  get  out  of  this  foreign  business  in  hauling  back 
the  empty  equipment  was  just  so  much  gain.  They  overlooked  the 
fact  that  if  the  plate-glass  works  had  been  placed  at  New  Orleans,  or 
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up  on  the  eastern  seaboard  at  Newport  News,  or  at  Xew  York,  that 
the  full  rates  would  have  been  charged  on  that  domestic  glass. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  aware  of  that  fact  myself,  and  some  other 
things. 

Mr.  Clause.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  had  the  works  been  located  at 
Antwerp — I  will  say  they  are  located  a  short  distance  from  there, 
but  I  could  not  make  a  comparison  beyond  that.  We  did  make  full 
comparison  of  the  rates  from  Antwerp  to  all  points  of  consumption 
in  tne  United  States.  The  rates  from  Pittsburg  to  similar  points 
and  the  average  of  the  foreign  rates  was  always  the  average  of  the 
domestic  rates  of  freight. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  has  been  true  up  to  within  a  very  few  months 
ago. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  When  was  it  that  you  first  called  the  attention  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  have  done  that  repeatedly.  The  final  decision 
rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  rendered,  I 
think,  last  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  decided. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  has  been  rendered 
affirming  the  rate  or  rejecting  the  foreign  duty? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked  you  to  give  the  rate  from  Antwerp  to 
New  York.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  laying  down  that  class 
of  glass  in  New  York  Harbor,  if  I  could.  If  you  naven't  got  it,  of 
course  I  will  call  upon  somebody  else  for  the  information. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  know  it,  neither  do  I  know  whether  they 
charge  the  same  ocean  rates  when  they  haul  it  to  New  York  that  they 
do  when  they  haul  it  inland.  The  division  of  the  two  rates  is  fre- 
quently different. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  about  your  business.  How  much 
capital  have  you  got  invested  in  the  Pittsl)urg  Plate  Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Clause.  Our  capital  is  $17,500,000. 

My.  Underwood.  Does  that  represent  money  actually  invested, 
originally  invested,  or  does  it  represent  money  and  water,  or  profits 
reinvested  and  stock  issued  upon  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  original  capital  was  $10,000,000  without  water. 
There  was  no  water  then,  and  there  has  never  been  any  water  in  the 
stock  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  At  the  time  the  consoli- 
dation took  place,  or  prior  to  that  time,  there  were  several  efforts  made 
to  consolidate,  but  always  with  the  idea  of  injecting  water.  There 
were  certain  gentlemen  connected  with  the  enterprise,  Mr.  John 
Pitcaim  being  the  most  prominent  among  them,  who  positively  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  enterprise  if  it  contemplated 
the  injection  of  water ;  and  it  was  consolidated  without  water.  Since 
that  time  we  have  made  two  increases  of  capital  in  cash  actually  paid 
in,  the  first  being  two  millions  and  a  halt  and  the  second  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Practically  all  of  it  is  represented  by  other  interests 
of  the  company  outside  of  the  manufacture  of  plate  gla  ?. 
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Mr.  UxDERW(x>D.  It  was  not  made  out  of  improvements  made  bj 
profits  and  issuing  stock? 

Mr.  Clause.  Xo  ;  the  seven  and  one-half  million  dollars  was  paid 
in;  every  dollar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "SMien  was  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburg 
Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  original  organization  was  made  in  1895. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  that  time  have  you  any  bonds  outstanding? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Clause.  A  little  preferred  stock  that  dates  away  back  in  the 
original  organization  of  the  company;  $150,000  of  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Which  bears  whjit  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  bears  12  per  cent.  You  see,  it  only  takes  $18,000 
a  year  to  pay  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  rate  of  interest  have  you  paid  on  the 
$17,000,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Clause.  Taking  the  history  of  the  company  from  its  organi- 
zation in  1895,  the  total  dividends  paid  during  the  entire  time  are 
equivalent  to  just  a  fraction  under  4^  per  cent.  We  have  accumu- 
lated a  surplus  in  the  meantime  which  is  equivalent  to  about  3^  per 
cent  more,  so  that  the  total  for  that  period  nas  been  8  per  cent ;  but 
the  gi-eater  part  of  that  money  has  not  been  made — very  little — ^in 
the  actual  manufacture  of  plate  glass. 

The  company  has  a  very  large  and  profitable  business.  It  has  for- 
tunately been  very  successful,  but  it  has  been  a  question  more  or  less 
of  good  management.  We  have  other  advantages ;  we  have  fine  coal 
properites.  We  have  the  branch-house  system,  which  has  been  a  rev- 
enue contributer,  and  our  Belgian  works  have  been  as  profitable  as 
the  one  operated  in  the  United  States.  We  secure  revenue  from 
auxiliary  sources. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  these  auxiliary  sources  sometimes  met  with 
losses  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir;  some  thin^  that  one  undertakes  does  not 
prove  successful,  and  at  other  times  it  does.  There  are  always  losses 
m  any  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eliminating  the  auxiliaries  from  your  glass  busi- 
ness, you  say  they  have  been  successful  since  1895. 

Mr.  Clause.  If  we  had  to  be  content  with  all  we  have  made  out  of 
the  manufacture  of  glassware  since  1895  I  would  not  be  in  busines 
to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  has  made  a  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  Clause.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  yours  a  representative  plant?  Do  your  com- 
petitors contend  that  it  is  better  or  worse  than  others? 

Mr.  Clause.  Some  .say  it  is  worse.  I  do  not  know  how  many  have 
done  better.    Quite  a  number  may  have  done  worse. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  labor  cost  of  this 
product  was  about  half  of  the  total  cost, 

Mr.  Claitsr.  ^'es,  sir:  in  this  country. 

^Ir.  C(>(  KKAX.  You  have  fixed  the  cost  of  production  at  32  cents? 

^Ir.  Clause.  ^>s.  sir:  but  I  want  to  say  m  that  connection  that  I 
uiuler.staiKl  that  some  <rtMitleineii,  and  perhaps  all,  feel  that  a  larger 
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charee  for  interest  on  investment  and  a  reasonable  charge  for  service 
could  properly  be  made.  Those  figures  have  not  been  induded.  With 
those  figures  included  it  would  be  higher. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Don't  you  think  that  discrepancy  or  difference 
should  be  made  up  by  improving  your  own  skill  rather  than  by  taxa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Clause.  Those  figures  are  not  included. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  T  underetand  you  to  say  that  32  cents  per  foot  would 
be  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  to  figure  it.  I  have  not, 
however,  the  actual  figures.  It  has  always  been  considered  in  the 
plate-glass  mills  at  approximately  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  You  say  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  com- 
pares to  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3. 

Mr.  Clause.  A^Tiat  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  rates  of  wages  that 
we  pay  are  more  than  three  times  the  rates  that  they  pay. 

Mr.CocKRAN.  That  would  be  about  a  proportion  of  1  to  3. 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  that  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you  correctly.  You 
stated  that  the  wages  paid 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  be  at  the  rate  of  1  to  3. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  I  must  Jiave  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Ana  I  correct  in  assuming  that  you  stated  the  cost 
of  wages  here  and  abroad  was  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  take  it  that  you  intend  your  (juestion  to  be  as  to 
whether  16  cents  a  foot  is  the  cost  and  whether  it  would  not  be  one- 
third  of  that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  should  say  that  that  would  not  be  far  from  the 
truth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  a  difference  of  8  cents  between  the  r$ite  of 
wages  there  and  the  rate  here. 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  I  think  your  arithmetic  is  a  little  at  fault. 
One-third  of  16  would  be  5^. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes ;  and  a  third  from  16  would  leave  lOJ. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  in  the  labor  cost,  then,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  5^  cents  and  16 — that  is  to  say,  10§ ;  yet  you  want  a  duty 
of  22i  cents. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  want  the  duty  to  be  over  200  per  cent  of  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Clause.  In  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  your  idea.  That  would  be  the  actual  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  would  not  want  to  base  it  entirely  on  the  question 
of  labor.  We  must  be  put  on  a  basis  to  protect  us  against  the  for- 
eigner. The  foreigners  are  now  bringing  it  in  at  two  and  one-half 
and  paying  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  not  want  to  penalize  superior  skill.  I 
understand  that  the  object  of  a  duty  is  to  equalize  the  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Clause.  Tliere  are  other  products  and  other  factor^^. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  I  did  not  know  that.     What  are  they? 
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Mr.  Clause.  Well,  it  is  a  difference  in  cost.  Wages  is  not  the  stjle 
measure  of  cost. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  The  difference  in  cost  which  the  tariff  is  intended  to 
equalize  has  always  been  explained  to  us  as  being  the  difference  in  tlie 
rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  your  object  in  asking  for  a  protective  rate  i? 
not  to  equalize  the  cost' of  wages,  but  to  equalize  a  difference  in  the 
skill  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  that  perhaps  we  have  as  good  capacity  as 
some  of  the  Belgians. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.    Then  what  are  you  trying  to  equalize  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  the  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  the  difference  between  32  and  14. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  difference  is  18  cents. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  makes  18  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  between  14  and  32  being  18,  when 
you  ask  for  a  tariff  rate  of  22^  cents  you  want  a  protection  of  over 
125  per  cent  of  that  difference. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  want  jenough  to  protect  us  now.  If  we  get  just 
barely  enough  to  make  up  the  difference  of  cost  between  here  and 
there  they  could  compete  with  us  and  drive  us  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  why  ?  If  you  get  a  tariff  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production,  including  every  element,  you  think 
they  can  still  put  you  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  Very  easily. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  give  us  an  explanation  of  that.  That  is 
what  I  want. 

Mr.  Clause.  In  the  first  place,  the  ocean  lines  and  the  railroads 
help  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  your  idea  by  a  tariff  rate  to  equalize  freight 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Claitse,  We  ought  to  have  relief  somewhere. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  the  wrongs  and  inequaU- 
ties  of  railroad  rates  in  this  country  are  to  be  balanced  by  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  but  we  want  to  have  a  tariff  sufficient  to  put 
us  on  a  good  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  that  actual  basis  is. 

Mr.  Clause.  If  you  will  give  me  time  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Certainly,  you  can  have  the  time.  Before  you  pro- 
ceed let  me  give  you  the  propositions  which  I  want  to  submit.  You 
stated  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  your  own  busi- 
ness, including  everything,  is  18  cents,  and  you  ask  a  tariff  of  22i 
cents  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  it  that  you  are  trying  to  equalize  by  a 
tariff  equal  to  over  125  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad,  including  everything,  which  you  think 
should  enter  into  the  calculation? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  get  ii  difference  of  18  cents  to  start  with. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  not  that  included  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  that  was  a  part  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Clause.  The  railroads  have  helped  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and 
have  made  discriminations  which  have  compelled  us  to  reduce  prices 
in  the  West,  in  the  inlands  points,  about  2  cents  a  foot.  Now,  beyond 
that,  the  Belgian  Government,  as  well  as  the  German,  encouraged 
their  enterprises  to  improve  their  several  kinds  of  business  and  also 
to  make  trade  arrangement  that  enabled  them  to  get  higher  prices 
and  to  do  a  profitable  business.  That  enables  them  to  ieep  prices 
near  the  prices  of  those  markets  where  they  have  a  profitable  market, 
and  it  enables  them  to  dump  their  surplus  product  on  the  American 
market.  I  think  that  the  Bel^ans  as  well  as  others  would  be  de- 
lighted to  sell  glass  at  cost  in  Qie  American  market.  The  railroads 
help  them  on  the  freight  rates,  and  frequently  compel  us  to  sell  glass 
at  cost  or  less  than  cost.  Now,  unless  we  have  a  margin  above  the 
price  of  the  Belgian  it  puts  us  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  By  these  discriminations  in  freight  rates  you  are 
taxed,  you  say,  2  cents  per  foot. 

Mr.  Clause.  In  some  markets. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  account  for  2  cents  of  the  22  cents. 
That  would  still  allow  you  a  larger  margin  than  the  total  difference, 
according  to  your  figures.  What  are  the  agreements  that  you  speak 
of  which  have  been  made  by  the  Belgian  producers  which  gives  them 
an  advantage — ^in  what  market  do  they  sell  cheaper  than  they  sell 
here? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  is  no  market  in  which  they  sell  cheaper  than 
they  sell  here.  They  have  sold  in  other  markets  for  more  than  they 
do  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  give  us  the  extent  of  that,  because  it  is  a 
serious  matter. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  will  place  before  the  committee  the  data  showing 
some  of  the  discriminations  practiced,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Clause.  Then  as  to  the  French  soods 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Belgian. 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  all  in  the  same  category  over  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  combination  of 
all  of  the  producers,  the  German,  the  French 

A  Bystander.  And  the  Italian  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  state  that  the  New  York  manufacturers 
had  an  association  or  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  was  not  present  at  their  meeting. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  a  producer.  Is  your  concern  a  party  to 
that  or^nization? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  not  members  of  that  syndicate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  are  speaking 
from  hearsay.    You  do  not  give  those  facts  as  a  positive  statement. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  was  not  present  when  the  arrangement  was  made. 
The  facts  can  be  put  before  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  the  Belgians  have  an  organization  as  well? 

Mr.  Dalzbll  (to  Mr.  Cockran).  Wliy  do  you  not  let  him  finish  his 
answers? 
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Mr.  CocKRAN  (to  the  witness).  I  thought  you  had  finished.  I 
have  no  desire  to  interrupt  you  if  you  have  anything  further  to  say 
upon  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  I  have  lost  the  thread  of  what  I  was  saying,  so 
it  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  BoTJTELL.  You  did  not  answer  about  the  question  of  eombina- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLAirsE.  Here  is  a  document  which  has  been  handed  to  me.  It 
is  in  French.     It  explains  the  arrangement  there. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  you  will  hand  it  to  me,  I  will  read  it.  This  docu- 
ment is  issued  by  the  Belgian  Government,  ministry  (or  department, 
as  we  would  say)  of  industry  and  labor,  office  of  the  labor  and  in- 
spection of  industry.  Group  IV,  manufacture  and  working  of  glass. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  ask  that  it  be  read  and  let  it  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Cockran  read  from  the  French  as  follows: 

Glass.— The  glass  imlustry  has  passed  durinjr  these  last  years  through  diverse 
phases  of  crises  and  of  prosperity.  In  1900  there  existed  a  syndicate  of  sales 
embractnp  the  Belgian,  the  (lenunn,  the  French,  and  the  Italian  factories: 
this  syndicate  lasted  only  ten  months.  From  1901  to  1904  the  constant  &ug- 
mentntlon  of  production  and  the  competition  which  the  establishments  carried 
on  against  each  other  led  to  a  decrease  in  prices  which  reached  as  far  as  3 
francs  upon  the  average  value  of  the  square  meter. 

There  resulted  from  this  a  situation  which  became  more  and  more  critical  to 
which  an  end  was  put  by  the  new  international  convention  brought  about  dnrine 
the  month  of  August,  1904,  and  which  was  still  in  force  in  1907 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  been  extended  to  1914. 
Mr.  Cockran  (continuing  to  read) : 

Following  this  understanding,  prices  have  advanced,  and,  thanks  to  a 
slight  monthly  suspension,  production  has  maintained  itself  in  normal  condi- 
tions.   Actually  the  glass  industry  finds  itself  In  a  very  prosperous  situation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  doe^  not  say  anything  about  1914.  Has  there 
been  a  further  agreement?  There  is  an  additional  paragraph  which 
you  have  marked.    Shall  I  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  important  to  have  it  all,  since  the 
stenographer  has  taken  what  you  have  read. 

Mr.  Gaines  (to  Mr.  Cockran).  Might  you  not  hand  it  to  the  wit- 
ness and  let  him  read  it? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  reading  from  the  French.  [To  the  witness.] 
Will  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  am  unfortunately  not  a  French  scholar. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  care  to  have  it  read  farther? 

Mr.  Clause.  T  am  not  anxious  to  have  it  read. 

The  Chairman.  To  save  time  you  can  read  the  other  paragraph 
since  you  are  doin^  so  nicely. 

Mr.  Cockran  (continuing  to  read)  : 

Our  I'jictorios  l.a\e  rivaled  each  otlior  in  activity  to  place  their  product  on  o 
level  with  the  very  last  methods  of  progress  introduced  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Almost  everywhere  there  have  been  installed  perfected  ovens,  electrical 
eiijrines  for  removiiij.'  leakajres  from  the  plate-glass  factories  and  the  mechanical 
workshops,  euiitrivaiu-i's  for  softeuinp:  and  polishing  to  a  high  degree.  These  im- 
pro\eiiieiits  have  had  for  result  a  work  more  intense  and  more  economical. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  given  a  literal  translation. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  creditable  performance. 
Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  your  explanation.     You  are  interfered  with 
by  the  European  corporation? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  substantiates  the  fact. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  that  complete  your  answer?  I  have  no  desire 
to  interrupt  you  if  you  have  a  further  explanation.  The  Belgian 
producers  can  not  sell  trithout  a  profit. 

Mr.  Clause.  Shall  T  make  a  further  explanation  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clause.  Any  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  manufacturing 
business  knows  the  necessity  of  operating  his  plant  as  fully  as  possible. 
Your  overhead  charges  are  fixed  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  you 
are  running  50  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  of  your  capacity,  and  it  fre- 
quently occurs  with  regard  to  certain  lines  of  business.  In  some  lines 
of  business  vou  must  take  up  other  auxiliary  branches  without  regard 
to  the  overhead  charges,  the  general  charges  or  depreciations,  and 
sell  goods  without  regard  to  tne  cost,  against  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer, who  has  his  home  market  which  takes  90  per  cent  of  his  prod- 
uct at  a  good  profit.  If  he  sells  as  much  as  10  per  cent  somewhere 
else  at  cost  or  less,  it  enables  him  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product  for 
his  whole  90  per  cent  home  consumption.  It  increases  the  profit  on 
his  home  article  by  sacrificing  or  dumping  10  per  cent.  That  is  a 
practice  in  which  we  must  all  indulge  m  bnsineRS,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  under  a  certain  condition. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  a  condition  in  which,  if  you  were  a  manufac- 
turer and  your  business  reached  within  90  per  cent  of  your  capacity 
and  for  the  additional  10  per  cent  you  could  get  cost,  you  would  be 
glad  to  do  it,  provided  you  could  not  find  some  other  place  at  which 
you  could  sell  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  not  make  it  an  object  to  sell  elsewhere 
if  you  could? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  if  I  could.  If  I  could  not  do  one  thing,  I  would 
do  the  other. 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  10  per  cent  you  speak  of  is  a  possible  surplus? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  what  we  have  got  at  present. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Xo  man  will  have  a  surplus  if  he  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  No  man  can  help  it  always.  He  can  not  always  make 
his  product  equal  to  his  demand.  As  a  manufacturer  I  can  say  that 
I  can  not  always  tell  what  my  demand  will  be,  because  there  are  con- 
ditions arising  which  I  can  not  foresee. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  your  surplus  generally  so  much  ahead  of  your 
capacity  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  say  it  is  usually  so? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  very  usual  for  a  manufacturer  to  have  a  sur- 
plus of  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  During  the  years  from  1904  to  1908  has  that  been 
true  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir:  during  intervals  of  four  years  the  demand 
might  be  a  little  ahead  at  times. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  have  10  per  cent  surplus  last  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  run  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Have  you  had  a  surplus  of  10  per  cent  at  any  time 
during  the  last  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  At  times  during  the  interval  of  the  Dingley  bill  we 
have  had  a  surplus  of  33  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? 
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Mr.  Clause.  We  let  it  rust. 

Mr.  (>)CKRAK.  Did  you  not  sell  it? 

Mr.  Clafse.  The  plant  was  not  operating;  the  machinery  was 
rusting. 

Mr.  C^ocKRAN.  You  mean  that  you  did  not  produce  within  33  per 
cent  of  your  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Olau«e.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  Have  j'ou  actually  had  a  10  per  cent  surplus  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  Clause.  Many  times  we  have  had  a  large  surplus  of  stock,  due 
to  the  conditions  of  business, 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  have  a  10  per  cent  surplus  that  you  had  to 
dispose  of  at  cost  or  less  at  any  time  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  during  this  year.  We  have  not  had  a  surplus, 
but  we  have  sold  at  very  Tow  figures.  All  of  us  have  to  dump  our 
goods  at  times  below  cost. 

Mr.  (>)CKRAN.  Even  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  this  condition  been  exceptional  prior  to  this 
year.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897  have  you  had  a 
surplus  equal  to  10  per  cent  to  dispose  of  at  a  loss  in  any  one  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  A\Tiat  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  During  the  years  1898  and  1899  we  disposed  of  our 
surplus  at  a  low  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Showing  a  loss? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  COCKRAN.  Can  you  recall  any  other  years? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  has  been  no  time  during  the  history  of  Uie 
industry  in  this  country  in  which  there  has  not  oeen  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  product  sold  in  that  way,  and  it  has  grown  bigger  and 
bigger  all  the  time.  The  product  has  often  been  sold  below  the  co-^t 
of  production. 

That  leads  me  up  to  one  or  two  questions  spoken  of  by  one  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  to-day.  I  wanted  to  nnd  out  whether  one 
gentleman  who  spoke  had  ever  been  in  a  glass  factory  in  his  life. 
1  was  sorry  that  some  gentleman  of  the  conunittee  did'  not  ask  him 
that  question,  because  he  made  a  statement  which  made  it  quite  con- 
clusive to  my  mind  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  glass  factory.  Most 
glass  factories  will  produce  25  sizes  of  less  than  10  square  feet 
That  is  due  to  breakage,  and  to  an  extent  it  is  due  to  the  process  of 
manufacture  and  to  getting  it  into  the  warehouses,  and  tiiat  quan- 
tity must  be  eliminated,  because  it  is  not  a  marketable  product 
That  25  per  cent  has  always  been  sold  at  a  loss.  So  long  as  we  were 
only  compelled  to  sell  25  per  cent  in  that  way  it  was  not  a  com- 
manding factor.  The  demand  for  consumption  of  ^lass  under  10 
square  feet  has  been  growing  all  the  time,  until  now  it  is  above  60, 
and  perhaps  it  is  (^(^  per  cent  of  the  product.  That  is  very  mate- 
rial. A  large  part  of  that  6CJ  per  cent  is  the  glass  that  is  used  for 
mirrors,  and  this  glass  being  imported  is  practically  all  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  gentleman  said  that  that  glass  is  not  produced  in  this 
countr}'.  I  do  not  see  whj^  it  is  not.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  sold  and 
made  in  this  country.  The  only  reason  that  it  is  not  made  and  sold  to 
a  larger  extent  is  because  the  small  glass  has  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.    We 
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would  proceed  to  make  it  in  a  moment  where  there  is  a  profit  in  it, 
but  it  IS  made  and  sold  at  a  loss,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  make  it.  When  two-thirds  of  your  business  has  to  be  supplied  at 
a  loss  it  comes  to  be  a  pretty  critical  question,  and  that  is  the  condi- 
tion to-day. 

(At  l.Oi  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


afternoon  session. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

November  ^4,  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  L.  GLATTSE,  BEPEESENTINO  THE  PITTS- 
BTTBO  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY— Continued. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Clause,  if  this  scheme  of  yours  proposed  should 
be  adopted  it  would  have  the  general  effect  oJ  leaving  the  prices  of 
large  plate  glass,  about  10  feet,  about  where  they  are  now  ana  putting 
up  the  prices  of  smaller  pieces,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  Some  smaller  pieces;  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  making  an  increase  of  the  price  on  that 
which  ought  not  to  have  an  increase  of  price,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  out  that  way.  That 
may  seem  contradictory  to  you.  I  think  you  have  reference  to  the 
question  whether  this  will  advance  the  price  of  glass  to  the  poor  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  the  consumer.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  poor  or 
rich;  the  average  consumer  of  glass. 

Mr.  Clause.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  advancing  the  price  on  the 
very  highest  grades  of  plate  glass  under  5  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  understanding  of  the  proposition  is  that  it  would 
be  a  general  raise,  and  that  the  raise  would  come  on  the  smaller  pieces 
of  glass. 

Mr.  Clause.  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  on  the  smaller  nieces 
of  glass,  because  it  is  only  glass  under  5  square  feet  that  is  anected 
by  this  advance.  There  is  no  advance  from  5  to  10  feet,  and  from 
10  feet  to  250  feet  there  is  a  large  reduction. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  big  a  piece  of  glass  is  it  that  goes  into  the  average 
show  window  of  an  average  retail  store,  in  towns  of  from  500  up  to 
10,000  population? 

Mr.  Clause.  Most  of  that  glass  is  from  50  to  100  square  feet;  you 
might  say  from  25  to  100  square  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  committee  or  Congress  should  take  a  notion  to 
ffrant  this  request  of  yours  for  an  increased  duty,  is  there  any  way 
that  the  laboring  men — ^the  men  who  labor  in  the  factories — can  get 
the  whole  of  that  increased  duty? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  never  heard  of  anv  plan  that  was  devised  by  which 
it  was  all  divided  up  to  one  man.    It  does  not  work  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  the  tariff  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  man,  then 
the  laboring  man  ought  to  get  all  the  tariff,  ought  he  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  not  so  philanthropic  as  that. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  whether  you  are  philanthropic  or  not: 
I  am  asking  whether  that  would  not  be  a  matter  of  ordinary  justice? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  consumer  is  taxed  to  raise  the  price  of  glass  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  then  I  can  not  see  that  anybody  else  ought 
to  get  any  part  of  the  raise. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  was  not  our  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  that  is  the  general  proposition  that  is 
thumped  into  our  heads  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  not  what  we  are  advocating. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  part  of  that  raise  yourself? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  we  need  it.  Our  stockholders  want  it;  they  de- 
mand it ;  and  they  are  crying  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  testified  very  frankly  all  day.  I  want  to  a>k 
you  another  question.  This  committee  is  trying  to  ascertain  the  facti'. 
We  w^ant  to  nnd  out  all  about  this  glass  competition  in  Europe,  and 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  Europe,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  view  of  that  fact,  you  ought  not 
to  have  figured  out  this  whole  thing  to  an  absolute  nicety  in  this  brief 
that  you  are  going  to  file  here,  so  that  you  would  give  a  man  that  doe? 
not  know  much  about  the  technicalities  of  the  glass  business  the  entire 
statement  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Mr.  Clark,  I  had  this  in  mind  in  preparing  this  brief. 
I  would  just  as  soon  continue  to  be  frank  as  I  have  been  thus  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clai:se.  There  are  certain  facts  that  you  will  accept  on  their 
face,  because  you  know  the  source  from  which  they  come  and  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  them — and  those  are  about  these  imports. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  Those  imports  are  there  to.  speak  for  themselve>. 
You  know  as  a  good,  level-headed  man,  and  I  know  as  a  business  man. 
that  if  that  glass  could  have  been  produced  here  at  a  profit  it  woultl 
not  have  been  brought  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

:SIr.  Cr.AUSE.  Well,  I  do. 

jMr.  Clark.  I  think  that  maybe  you  would  want  too  much  profit. 

Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  might  keep  it  out  and  have  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Clai  SE.  No.  The  kind  of  profits  we  have  made,  and  the  divi- 
dends we  have  made,  and  the  records  of  the  company  from  start  to 
finish,  constitute  evidence  enough  of  them,  show  that  we  have  had 
a  very  modest  profit,  and  if  there  was  a  chance  to  get  a  penny's  profit 
out  of  it,  if  we  could  have  furnished  that  gla.ss  even  at  cost  to  our- 
selves, it  would  not  have  come  in  here.  I  speak  of  that  because  you 
can  soe  the  rates  of  duty  that  the  Government  collected  on  this  glasj?: 
and  that  I  take  it  as  good  tangible  evidence  to  you  that  the  importer 
would  not  have  paid  that  duty  if  he  could  have  bought  the  glass  hen? 
and  have  saved  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Miy,  no ;  of  course  he  would  not. 

Mr.  Clause.  And  that  duty  indicates  the  kind  of  a  protection  we 
have  got  to  have  if  we  are  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  is  a  prohibitive  tariff,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  think  this  tariff  would  be  prohibitive. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  if  that  was  not 
really  what  you  wanted. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  if  I  could  have  everything  I  wanted,  probably 
I  would  take  a  prohibitive  tariff.  I  do  not  think  any  man  in  any 
business  would  object  to  being  put  in  the  best  possible  position  in 
his  business.  But,  just  the  same,  I  think  foreign  glass  would  con- 
tinue to  come  in  here,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  price  of  glass — the 
cheaper  grades  of  glass  to  the  poor  man,  the  lower  qualities — is  go- 
ing to  be  materiallv  affected.  He  will  be  somewhat  affected — I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  t'hat  he  will  not  be  somewhat  affected — ^but  we  feel 
that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  furnish  him 
at  a  loss  a  thing  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Clakk.  There  is  no  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  there  is  glass  coming  in  continuously  at  2^ 
cents  a  foot — that  is,  5  to  10  foot  bracket — and  when  we  reduced  the 
price  that  5  to  10  foot  glass  has  come  in  at  that  figure.  The  larger 
sizes  will  come  in  here  at  the  same  price.  We  do  not  suppose  they 
will  come  in  here  and  flood  us;  otherwise  we  would  not  accept  it. 
But  we  have  come  in  here  with  this  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 
We  understand  that  this  committee  has  undertaken  to  get  up  a  tariff 
that  is  better  than  the  old  one,  and  that  they  will  make  reductions 
where  they  can  be  made,  and  that  is  why  we  are  proposing  this  reduc- 
tion in  glass  over  10  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  in  the  net  result  you  raise  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  would  raise  it  under  5  square  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  spoken  of  the  promise  in  the  Republican 
platform  as  a  persuasive  argument,  at  least,  why  this,  that,  and  the 
other  should  be  done.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  that  platform 
promise  during  the  last  campaign  was  construed  into  a  promise  to 
revise  the  tariff  dow^n  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  did  not  suppose  that  Republican  declaration  would 
appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  a  particle ;  but  I  was  trying  to  use  that  on  these 
Republicans. 

Mr.  Clause.  No  ;  I  will  tell  you,  I  was  using  that  Republican  argu- 
ment because  it  is  logical  that  the  duty  should  be  based  measurably 
as  much  as  possible  upon  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  reasonable  way  and  the  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to 
abandon  the  schedules  that  now  exist  and  adopt  a  flat  schedule. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  question  is  logical,  too.  Have  you  heard  during 
the  campaign  that  this  promise  in  the  Republican  platform  was  con- 
strued in  certain  parts  of  the  country  to  be  a  promise  of  a  revision 
down  instead  of  up  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  but  we  are  reducing  down  on  glass  from  10 
feet  up  to  250  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  reducing  up  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  nobody  has  asked  you  this  question.  Your  plant 
at  Pittsburg  is  more  happily  situated  w^ith  reference  to  being  able  to 
take  advantage  of  water  rates  than  any  other  plate-glass  company  in 
America? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  do  not  use  water  rates  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Clause.  Because  I  suppose  there  has  never  been  any  money  in 
it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  the  Allegheny,  and  what 
is  the  other  one,  the  Youghiogheny  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  there  are  the  Ohio  and  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Monongahela. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  take  those  two  other  rivers,  and  they  would 
not  amount  to  so  much  for  transportation;  but  you  take  the  Ohio 
River,  and  that  gives  you  transportation  to  the  Gulf  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  other, 

Mr.  Clause.  We  do  not  ship  a  foot  of  glass  by  water;  so  far  as  our 
factoiy  is  concerned  we  do  not.  Whether  our  jobbing  houses  occa- 
sionally use  river  boats  for  small  river  shipments  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say.    Possibly  they  may. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Because  plate  glass  is  a  fragile  product 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  And  we  load  the  cars  ourselves  right  in  our  factory. 
We  do  not  allow  the  railroads  to  load  them.  The  glass  is  balanced 
very  carefully  on  the  car  in  the  works  where  we  have  every  facilitv, 
and  the  cases  are  balanced  and  packed  so  that  there  is  no  jar  at  all; 
they  are  put  on  the  cars  and  are  blocked  in  there  both  ways  so  that 
they  can  not  shift,  and  they  are  braced  so  that  they  can  not  be  thrown 
off,  because  we  want  these  shipments  to  go  through  without  break, 
and  they  do  so  through  without  break.  Where  you  ship  by  water 
you  have  to  break  shipments  and  transfer,  and  that  is  dangerous, 
always. 

Mr.  Clark.  lATiat  proportion  of  the  entire  plate-glass  output  would 
have  the  tariff  raised  oy  your  proposition,  ana  what  proportion  would 
have  it  lowered?    I  am  talking  about  money  values  now. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  pretty  difficult  to  answer,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  expect  vou  to  give  it  accurately,  of  course. 

Mr.  Clause.  No.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  I 
said  this  morning  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  product  naturally 
developed  into  glass  under  10  sc[uare  feet.  The  better  grades  of  glass 
are  nearly  all  cut  out  of  large  sizes.  It  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
business  that  you  get  a  better  finish — and  the  finish  on  the  surface  is 
the  important  thing  with  regard  to  a  mirror — on  the  larger  sizes  than 
on  the  small  pieces,  invariably.  The  plaster  that  is  in  tne  joints  has 
this  effect.  This  glass  all  has  to  be  embedded  in  plaster  such  as  they 
were  talking  about  this  morning,  to  be  held  on  the  grinding  table, 
and  that  plaster  drags  out  some  on  the  glass  and  sometimes  interferes 
with  the  character  of  the  polish.  The  smaller  the  size  you  have — in 
other  words,  the  more  joints  through  which  the  plaster  can  come  out— 
the  more  your  trouble  is  with  regard  to  finish,  and  the  best  finish  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  large  glass.  So  the  small  sizes  are  almost 
invariably  cut  out  of  large  sizes,  and  you  have  to  cut  it  out  wherever 
the  defects  will  permit  you  to  cut  it  out.  You  cut  out  the  defects 
in  cutting  the  glass.  In  doing  that  you  make  a  lot  of  other  small 
sizes,  invariably,  and  the  tendency  that  way  all  the  time  is  the  reason 
why  you  are  getting  so  much  oi  that.  All  of  your  tendency  is  to 
get  so  much  of  it  that  the  competition  to  sell  it  keeps  the  price  down, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  not  to-day  availing  ourselves  of  the  present 
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duty  on  those  small  sizes — some  of  them.  Now,  this  is  to  explain  why 
nobody  could  foretell  just  how  this  problem  is  going  to  work  out  as  to 
how  much  of  an  advance  we  would  get,  or  what  percentage  of  our 
product  it  will  cover,  because  that  is  a  practical  problem  that  will 
vary  from  day  to  day  right  in  the  warehouse  of  a  factory,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  ^ass  that  is  coming  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  preface  this  question  with  one  statement  of 
my  own,  and  that  is  that  I  do  not  care  how  much  money  a  man  makes 
provided  he  makes  it  honestly  and  is  entitled  to  it.  That  is  the  state- 
ment. Now  the  question  is :  You  state  that  your  profits  in  the  glass 
industry  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  I  did  not  state  that  the  profits  in  the  j)late-glass 
industry  were  4  per  cent.  I  stated  that  the  dividends  paid  during 
the  years  since  1895  had  averaged,  for  the  whole  period,  4^  per  cent, 
or  just  a  fraction  under.  I  did  not  state  that  that  was  made  out  of 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  I  did  state  that  the  greater  part  of 
all  our  profit  had  come  from  auxiliary  sources. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  the  auxiliary  sources  only  brought  it  up  to 
4ci  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  right,  so  far  as  the  payment  of  dividends  were 
concerned.    Now,  we  had  a  slight  profit  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  earned  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this :  We  have  been 
cross-examining  witnesses  here  and  hearing  them  testify  for  two 
weeks  now  on  every  kind  of  conceivable  manufacturing  industry  in 
America,  and  it  has  been  with  the  extremest  difficulty  in  the  world 
that  we  have  found  more  than  three  industries  that  pay  more  than 
5  or  6  per  cent.  If  that  is  true,  I  want  to  know  how  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States,  so  many  of  them,  amass  large  fortunes? 
That  is  a  fair  question,  too. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Clark.  The  people  who 
come  down  here  are  the  people  that  need  relief,  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  hear  them  tell  it,  they  all  need  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  dare  say.    There  are  lots  of  them  who  do  not  come. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  I  believed  that,  I  would  send  out  a  search  warrant 
for  some  of  them.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clause.  A  moment  ago  I  was  speaking  about  the  polishing 
operation  on  glass.  That  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  statements  made 
by  a  gentleman  here  this  morning.  You  would  have  inferred  from 
the  statement  he  made  that  glass  was  insj)ected  before  it  was  pol- 
ished to  know  whether  it  was  worth  poliiming  or  not.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  can  not  see  defects  in  glass  at  all  before  it  is  polished. 
The  glass  is  taken  in  what  is  termed  the  "  rough  "  originally,  which 
is  double  the  thickness  of  the  finished  product,  and  it  has  to  be  ground 
on  both  sides,  and  that  obscures  the  glass  so  that  you  can  not  see 
through  it.  You  know  what  ground  glass  is  like.  That  is  what  the 
glass  fooks  like  then,  and  it  is  impossible  to  inspect  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  polished,  then,  it  takes  just  as  much 
labor  to  make  a  defective  sheet  of  glass  of  a  given  sort  as  a  perfect 
one? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes^  exactly ;  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  defective 
or  not  until  we  get  it  polished. 
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Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  know  the  comparative  difference  in  the 
profits  of  your  Belgian  glass  factory  and  your  factories  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  bou^t  that  Belgian  works  five  years  ago,  and  it 
has  paid  for  itself. 

Mr.  Pou.  Twenty  per  cent  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Where  do  you  sell  the  output  of  that  Belgian  factory? 

Mr.  Clause.  All  over  Europe,  in  Chma  and  Japan,  and  in  the  Med- 
iterranean ports.  Some  of  it  goes  to  South  America  and  some  of  it 
to  England. 

Mr.  Pou,  Do  you  import  any  of  it  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clause.  Some  oi  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  proportion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  rather  a  small  proportion,  and  of  course  all  of  it 
is  small  plates. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  ship  anj  of  your  manufactured  products  from 
your  factories  inside  the  United  States  abroad?  Do  you  export  any 
of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Not  a  bit  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  practically  none.  I  think  one  or  two  small 
shipments  may  go  to  Cuba  now  and  then,  possibly  because  the  steamer 
is  going  and  they  want  it  quick.  I  could  not  say  that  never  a  foot  had 
been  exported,  but  that  is  practically  the  case.  We  are  debarred  from 
any  Cuban  trade. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  your  factory  in  Belgium  a  separate  corporation? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  to  be,  under  the  Belgian  law. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  supposed  so.    What  is  the  capital  stock  of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  1  nave  forgotten  how  many  thousand  francs.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  1,500,000  francs. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  market  value  of  your  stock  in  that  company  f 

Mr.  Clause.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Companj^? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  110  now.  It  was 
considerably  below  par  for  a  portion  of  this  year,  and  was  about  at 
par  until  a  matter  oi  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when  it  made  somewhat 
of  an  advance. 

Mr.  Pou.  Are  you  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty? 

Mr.  Clause.  On  some  sizes,  yes,  sir ;  but  a  large  decrease  on  a  great 
many  other  sizes. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  do  not  think  you  could  stand  any  cut  under  the 
duties  that  now  protect  you  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  losing  money  on  all  the  small  glass  we  are  sell- 
ing now ;  that  is,  on  practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all  I  care  "to  ask. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  asking  an  increase  of  duty  on  the  smaller 
sizes  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  are  the  sizes  most  commonly  used  by  the 
common  people  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  more  used  of  the  smaller  sheets  than  of  the 
larger. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  make  a  great  deal  of  glass  for  these  small  stores 
in  small  towns? 
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Mr.  CiAusB.  We  are  accepting  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Ten  feet  square? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  above  10  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  said  10  feet  square. 

Mr.  Clause.  All  the  glass  10  feet  and  over,  under  this  proposition, 
is  largely  reduced,  and  practically  all  the  glass  used  in  store  fronts 
is  over  10  feet  in  area. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  in  the  small  towns. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  one. 

Mr.  Clause.  A  store  front  is  usually  over  25  square  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  store- front  glass  is  usually  over  25  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Ten  feet  is  only  24  by  60  inches;  2  feet  wide  and  5 
feet  long. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh,  you  mean  just  10  square  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Now,  you  have  spoken  several 
times  this  morning  ot  the  difficulty  of  making  this  glass.  Do  you 
experience  any  more  difficulty  here  than  you  do  in  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  In  making  glass  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes, 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Because  the  labor  there  is  skilled  in  that  line  of  manu- 
facture. They  have  been  at  it  for  generations.  Here  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  men  we  employ 
are  foreigners  of  a  certain  class. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  employ  day  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  and  we  pay  over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages 
we  pay  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  pay  better  here? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  get  poorer  labor  here? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  we  get  better  labor  over  there.  I  would  like  to 
complete  the  statement  that  I  was  making.  I  was  saying  that  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  labor  in  our  Pittsburg  district  are  Italians  and 
Slavs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  can  not  speak  English. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  not  bring  over  some  Belgians? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  dare  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  bring  over  Italians  and  Slavs,  and  you  spoke  of 
so  many  that  could  not  speak  English.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you 
might  in  some  way  get  some  Belgians. 

Mr.  Clause.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  nearly  all  the  labor  employed 
in  our  works  could  speak  English ;  they  were  Belgians,  French,  and 
German,  but  yet  they  could  speak  English.  They  had  been  here 
quite  a  time,  and  they  were  men  who  had  grown  up  in  the  industry 
on  the  other  side.  But  latterlv  we  have  been  compelled  to  take  Ital- 
ians and  Slavs  principally,  'they  have  kept  coming  into  the  works 
until  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  men  now  employed  are  of  those  nation- 
alities, and  very  few  of  them  can  speak  English. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  plate-glass  industry  in 
America  is  languishing? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  languishing.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  collapse,  but  it  has  gotten  along  with  very  meager  returns. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  condition  is  one  to  create  apprehension  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  If  there  should  be  any  reduction  of  the  duty,  it  would 
be  one  to  create  apprehension. 

The  Chairman.  ^Miat  portion  of  your  output  does  not  exoeed  5 
square  feet  in  area,  of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  Clause.  Of  the  actual  output  as  it  naturally  comes  from  the 
works  there  would  not  be  over 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  you  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  runs  all  the  way  from  55  per  cent — ^you  mean  under 
6  feet? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  under  6  feet. 

Mr,  Clause.  Oh,  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  per  cent- 

The  Chairman.  Then  from  5  to  10  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  would  be  25  to  30  per  cent  more  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  balance  would  be  above  10  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  does  the  selling  price  of  your  glass  turned  out  by 
your  Belgian  factory  compare  with  the  selling  price  of  the  product  of 
your  American  factories? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  get  a  much  better  price  for  the  Belgian  product 
than  we  do  for  this. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  indicate  any  per  cent  of  difference  upon  the  out- 
put as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  would  be  quite  a  considerable  difference ;  probably 
20  to  25  per  cent,  I  should  say,  at  the  present  very  low  American 
selling  price.  Prices  there  are  very  profitable.  They  are  good 
prices.  We  are  getting  a  high  price  in  Belgium.  And  here  there  is 
another  thing  we  have  to  bear  in  mind — this  should  have  been 
brought  out  this  morninff.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  competition 
with  the  Belgian  works  tnat  Mr.  Cockran  was  trying  to  get  at,  and 
that  is  that  our  competition  with  foreign  glass  is  largely  in  the  small 
sizes,  which  they,  like  ourselves,  frequently  sell  at  less  than  their  co>t. 
This  question  of  selling  the  small  glass  at  a  loss  is  as  old  as  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  easy  enough  to  break  big  glass  up  and  make  small  sizes 
of  it,' but  if  you  have  small  glass  on  hand  you  can  not  get  it  any 
bigger,  and  it  must  be  sold  in  mat  condition,  and  they  frequently  sell 
small  glass  irrespective  of  the  cost  price,  and  that  is  the  glass  we  are 
competing  with  largolv  here. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  the  ditTercnce  in  favor  of  the  cost  of  production  in 
vour  Belgian  factorv  the  difference  vou  have  to  pay  in  the  price  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  the  important  thing.  Here  is  another  thing 
which  is  very  important.  The  works  there  cost  only  half  of  what 
they  cost  hero  to  j)ut  up,  originally ;  so  that  we  have  to  get  consid- 
erable more  returns  in  order  to  make  the  same  kind  of  a  profit,  and 
the  cost  of  replacement  enters  verv  largely  into  it.  A  plate-glass 
factorv  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
installation  of  different  apparatus.  The  tendency  in  the  manufac- 
ture, in  this  as  well  as  in  anv  other  line  of  manufacture,  naturally 
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drifts  in  a  certain  channel  which  seems  to  favor  a  reduction  in  the 
cost.  Those  changes  which  have  come  about  have  been  of  a  character 
that  could  not  be  introduced  \tithout  a  much  larger  exj)enditure  than 
is  incident  to  many  lines  of  business.  To  be  more  definite,  you  take  a 
factory  where  thev  employ  small  machines  that  stand  on  the  floor, 
perhaps  without  foundation,  or  even  where  they  have  foundations; 
something  is  gotten  up  that  is  new  and  perhaps  better,  and  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  take  out  the  old  machine  and  put  in  the  new  one.  It 
involves  no  change  in  the  general  structure  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  very 
easily  brought  about,  and  at  a  minimum  loss  for  that  which  is  dis- 

E laced.  The  tendency  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  for  the  last 
fteen  years  particularly  has  been  of  such  a  character  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  out  at  all  without  the  actual  demolishing  of  what  you 
had.  The  type  and  the  structure  of  the  buildings  has  changed,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  buildings  have  changed  and  the  character  of 
foundations  has  changed — they  are  going  very  much  deeper — and  it 
is  just  about  the  same  as  rebuilding  a  plant ;  so  that  the  question  of 
replacement  in  j)late-glass  manufacture  is  a  very  large  item.  That, 
oi  course,  again  is  double  here  what  it  is  abroad,  and  all  those  things 
go  to  make  up  a  very  different  situation. 

Mr.  Pou.  From  the  standpoint  of  profits,  it  would  have  paid  your 
companv  to  have  invested  all  its  money  in  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  very  decidedly. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  are  making  20  per  cent  there  and  8  per  cent  here? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  not  making  8  per  cent  on  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  here. 

Mr.  JPou.  What  would  you  say  that  your  profits  have  been  on  the 
plate-glass  industry  here  that  corresponds  to  what  you  are  doing  in 
Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  have  been  very  little.  They  have  been  very 
meager  indeed. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  not  name  some  figure? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  should  be  ashamed  to. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh! 

Mr.  Pou.  We  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  spare  your  blushes. 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  so  small  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  One  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  should  say  1  per  cent  would  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way ;  probably  nearer  than  any  other  guess  vou  could  make. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then,  do  you  not  think  that  tne  making  of  plate  glass 
in  the  United  States,  competing  with  Europe,  would  oe  like  raising 
bananas  under  glass  in  Boston  and  competing  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  never  tried  raising  bananas. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  you  would  prefer  to  raise  taxes? 
.  Mr.  Clause.  If  it  was  easier,  I  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  find  it  easier.  You  have  succeeded  in  it  sev- 
eral times. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  for  these  supplementary  supports  your  industry  has 
had,  you  would  practically  have  made  nothing? 

Mn  Clause.  That  is  right;  we  would  have  made  very  little  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  auxiliary  sources  of  revenue  we  had. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood*  you  to  say  that  the  auxiliaries  are  what 
cut  down  your  profit. 
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Mr.  Clause.  Xo. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  do  not  see  what  we  can  do  except  to  put  the  tariff  up  to 
about  twice  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  what  we  think. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  keep  on  dividing  it  up  and  make  people  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  According  to  the  nistory  of  the  industry,  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  industry  now  compared  to  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry in  past  years?  Are  not  the  prices  much  lower  than  they  were 
before  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  have  decreased  very  greatly.  They  are  about 
10  or  15  per  cent  of  what  thev  were. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  about  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  tendency  has  been  downward  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  vice  of  Mr.  Dalzell's  question  is  in  the  fact  that 
he  attributes  the  lowering  of  the  prices  to  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clause.  Really  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  his  mind,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Clark,  That  would  be  the  net  result.  If  his  question  embraces 
the  philosophy  of  the  situation,  then  nothing  goes  down  unless  you 
have  a  high  tariff. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  was  simply  stating  the  fact  to  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  undertake  to  give  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  his  question  did.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  machinery  has  played  a  large 
part  in  production,  steadily,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yos  ;  very  expensive  machinery,  at  that.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  type  of  machinery. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  it  has  operated  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir;  in  Belgium  quite  as  much  as  here,  however. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  do  you  sell  the  product  of  your  Belgian  fac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Clause.  All  over  the  world.  A  little  of  it  comes  here,  but 
otherwise  it  goes  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  large  is  your  Belgian  factory  as  compared  with 
your  American? 

Mr.  Clai^se.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  average  American  factory. 
There  are  some  factories  that  are  larger,  but  it  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  average  factory. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  addition  to  the  translation  which  was  made  bv 
Mr.  Cookran  from  the  Belgian  report  of  1907  on  manufactures  1 
have  had  translated  for  me  this  additional  matter,  which  I  wish  to  go 
in  the  record,  from  the  report  on  the  manufacture  of  glass  published 
in  1907  by  the  Belgian  department  of  the  interior  and  labor,  page  207: 

The  plate-pl.Mss  liulnstr>'  has  passed  during  the  recent  years  through  various 
times  of  crisis  and  prosperity.  In  1900  a  selling  syndicate  existed,  coniprisinf: 
the  Belgian,  French,  (Ternian,  and  Italian  factories.  This  syndicate  lasted  only 
ten  months.  From  lOOl  to  lIKU  the  constant  increase  of  production  and  compe- 
tition caused  a  decline  in  prices,  reaching  3  francs  on  the  average  value  of  a 
square  n Jeter.  This  resulted  in  a  more  and  more  critical  situation  to  which  the 
new  international  convention  of  August,  1904,  and  which  was  still  in  existence 
in  1007,  put  an  end.  [This  syndicate  has  been  signed  to  last  until  1914.1  As  a 
constHinence  of  this  understanding,  and  thanks  to  slight  monthly  idle  days,  the 
production  maintains  itself  in  normal  condition.  At  present  the  plate-glass  in- 
dustry is  in  a  very  prosi>erous  situation.     ♦     ♦     • 
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The  present  production  of  the  8  Belgian  plate-glass  factories  exceeds  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  world's  production.  As  to  the  24  Belgian,  German, 
French,  and  Italian  factories  which  are  parties  to  the  syndicate,  they  manu- 
facture more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  production. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  plate  glass  produced  is  exported.  Two-thirds 
of  this  production  is  intended  for  the  United  States,  England,  and  its 
colonies.     •     *     ♦ 

Business  with  France  and  Germany  is  very  small  because  of  the  high  duties — 
6  francs  In  France  and  7.50  francs,  in  (Germany  per  square  meter,  which  repre- 
sents, respectively,  50  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  of  its  value. 

Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  observation  of  the  trade,  that  the 
syndicate  that  regulates  the  selling  price  composed  of  the  plate-glass 
producers  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  produces  50  per 
cent  of  the  plate  glass  produced  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  factories  of  what  countries? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  they  produce  90  per  cent  of  plate  glass  used  in 
the  world? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No  ;  more  than  half  of  the  world's  production. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  suppose  the  factories  in  those  countries  do  produce 
half  of  the  world's  production. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  says  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  is  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  more  than  half  of  the  world's  production  of  this 
article  is  controlled  by  a  foreign  syndicate  which  regulates  prices? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  whether  it  is  half  or  more  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  that  translation  from? 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  a  translation  from  this  same  book  from  which 
Mr.  Cockran  had  a  translation  made,  continuing  the  translation  that 
Mr.  Cockran  had  made. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  the  next  paragraph,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes;  the  next  paragraph. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  read  it? 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  read  that  portion  which  I  had  translated,  follow- 
ing the  part  which  Mr.  Cockran  had  translated. 

The  C&EAiRMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Clause.  If  there  is  nothing  more,  there  is  one  word  I  wish  to 
say  in  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  have  tried  to  ^ve  you  facts  here,  and  if  there  are 
any  things  that  are  inconsistent  in  your  own  minds,  or  if  any  state- 
ments are  made  here  by  others  which  by  reason  of  lack  of  explanation 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  these  facts,  I  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  help  you  to  straighten  up  any  apparent  contra- 
dictions that  may  come  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Clause,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion, if  you  will  get  the  notes  of  this  evidence  given  here  to-day, 
of  the  questions  and  answers,  and  sit  down  and  carefully  elaborate 
them  and  get  the  facts  and  figures  straight  which  have  been  given 
in  a  general  way,  it  would  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  subject* 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  you  gentlemen  have  the  facts  pretty  well,  now. 
The  thing  I  was  afraid  of  was  that  there  might  be  some  things  which 
looked  inconsistent  to  you.  If  so,  it  is  because  they  have  not  been 
explained. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  newspapers  claim  that  this  committee 
bulldozes  everybody  that  comes  in  here.    I  think  you  can  bear  testi- 
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mony  to  the  fact  that  you  have  been  treated  as  courteously  as  ever 
you  have  been  in  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  or  anywhere 
else. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  gentlemen ;  I  wish  to  compliment  you  and  thank 
you  for  the  very  courteous  treatment  I  have  received. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  You  must  make  allowances  for  the  newspapers. 
News  is  scarce. 

Mr.  Clark,  I  know,  but  I  refer  to  editorial  statements. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  EON.  ETHAN  ALLEN  HITCHCOCK,  OF  ST.  LOUIS, 
HO.,  EEFEESENTINO  THE  PITTSBTTEO  PLATE  GLASS  COKFAHY. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  detain  vou 
only  a  few  moments  to  make  a  short  statement  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plate-glass  industry  in  this  country,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  consumer.  There  has  been  a  good  aeal  said  about  labor, 
and  stockholders,  and  so  forth.  Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
consumer. 

Close  personal  identification  with  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass, 
in  all  its  various  stages,  since  its  introduction  into  this  country, 
thirty  years  ago,  enables  me,  I  think,  to  speak  advisedly  regarding 
this  industry,  as  the  result  of  my  observation  and  experience  during 
that  period. 

Let  me  first  assure  vou,  however,  that  the  promised  revision  of  the 
tariflF,  so  far  as  it  affects  this  industry,  meets  the  entire  approval 
and  will  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company,  on  the  lines  we  have  indicated. 

Let  me  further  state,  in  contradiction  of  the  rumor  which  has 
gained  circulation  from  time  to  time,  that  there  is  no  combination  or 
trust  "  in  restraint  of  trade,"  so  far  as  I  know,  among  the  American 
producers  of  plate  glass,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  requirements  of 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law  are  being  complied  with  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  combination  ex- 
ists abroad  by  which  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  such  a 
range  of  fixed  prices  for  other  markets  as  will  enable  them  to  dump 
their  small  sizes  upon  the  American  market  at  figures  far  below  our 
cost  and  still  make  a  large  average  profit  on  the  sales  made  here  and 
abroad  by  them,  their  balance  sheets  published  in  1907  showing 
profits  as  high  as  40  per  cent. 

^^^len  the  plate-glass  industry  was  started  in  this  country  con- 
sumers were  dependent  entirelv  upon  the  imported  article,  for  which 
they  had  to  pay  the  extraordinary  price  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
square  foot,  thus  restricting  its  use  almost  exclusively  to  such  public 
and  private  buildings  as  could  afford  such  luxuries. 

Later  on,  the  development  of  this  industry  resulted  in  the  building 
of  two  or  three  or  more  new  factories,  upon  the  discovery  and  use  of 
natural  gas  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  thus  placing  those  fac- 
tories that  were  dependent  upon  coal  for  fuel,  as  against  natural  gas, 
at  a  decided  disadvantage,  which  in  turn  resulted  m  a  fierce  compe- 
tition, precluding  the  possibility  of  any  profit,  the  prospect  for  which 
at  this  point  depended  more  upon  a  reJiuction  in  cost  than  an  attempt 
to  maintain  market  prices,  which  were,  of  course,  lower. 
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I  need  not  go  into  the  various  experiences,  trials,  and  disappoint- 
ments which  characterized  this  period  of  the  industrj^,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  absence  of  skilled  labor,  the  crude  appli- 
ances unavoidably  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  electricity  and 
the  latest  modern  methods,  necessitated  such  increase  and  applica- 
tion of  new  capital  as  to  make  the  relative  relation  of  investment  to 
profit  such  as  would  be  considered  entirely  disproportionate  and  un- 
satisfactorv  in  any  other  line  of  manufacture. 

Meanwhile,  strugglinff  under  such  complications  and  material  dis- 
advantages, the  plate  glass  companies  came  to  Congress  and  asked 
for  such  tariff  relief  as  would  at  least  place  their  industry  upon  a 
safe  and  reasonably  profitable  basis. 

Without  wearying  you  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  efforts  made 
in  this  directionj^  I  merely  state  that,  as  the  result  of  tariff  legislation 
and  wide-awake,  up-to-^ate  improvement  and  management  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  polished  plat€  glass  is  now  being  offered 
and  sold  to  the  consumers  of  this  country  at  from  10  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  price  formerly  exacted  by  the  importer. 

This  industry  has  given  employment  to  thousands  of  workmen 
in  the  7  factories  owned  by  our  company  and  the  11  plants  owned 
hj  our  competitors  and  to  the  labor  which  produces  the  mate- 
rial, raw  and  manufactured,  from  which  plate  glass  is  made,  such 
as  coal,  sand,  soda  ash,  limestone,  etc.,  so  that  the  entire  cost  of  mak- 
ing and  paying  for  plate  glass  has  remained  here  instead  of  being 
sent  abroad,  as  heretofore,  to  the  extent  .of  millions  of  dollars. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  pro- 
tection against  this  particular  industry  has  not  been  misplaced,  as 
plate  glass,  which  was  once  a  luxury,  has  now  become  a  necessity, 
because  it  can  now  be,  and  is,  furnished  to  the  consumer  at  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  former  cost,  thus  enhancing  the  rentable  and  saleable 
value  of  his  property  and  greatly  beautifying  the  architectural  ap- 
pearance of  the  modest  home,  as  well  as  the  towering  office  building* 

So  much  for  the  consumer,  but  how  about  the  stocHiolder? 

I  again  assert  that  the  capital  necessary  to  repair,  remodel,  and 
replace  existing  plants,  together  with  the  increasing  cost  of  up-to- 
date  methods,  material,  and  machinery,  is  out  of  all  proportion  when 
compared  with  similar  expenditures  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
lowered  prices  and  net  results  of  this  industry  at  home,  as  is  proven 
by  the  dividends  earned  and  paid  during  the  past  thirty  years'  strug- 
gle which  it  has  had  to  contend  with,  and  which  has  not  returned 
an  average  of  3  per  cent  on  the  investment  for  that  period.  The 
average  dividend  paid  on  the  stock  of  our  companv  since  its  organiza- 
tion has  been  4i  per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock,  which  represents 
actual  cash  invested. 

And  now  you  ask,  "Well,  what  do  you  want?"  to  which  I  reply > 
"  Simply  one  fixed,  flat  rate  on  all  sizes  of  polished  plate  glass,  as 
the  b^t  and  only  means  of  providing  reasonable  protection  for  the 
industry." 

It  costs  just  as  much  per  square  foot  to  make  a  small  sheet  of 
plate  glass  as  a  large  one,  but  when  it  comes  to  selling  small  sizes, 
the  price  realized  is  below  all  reason  and  absorbs  the  profit  on  the 
larger  sizes. 
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There  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  small  glass  through 
unavoidable  breakage  and  shrinkage  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
in  the  process  and  progress  of  the  large  sizes  through  tiie  factory. 

Setting  aside  all  sentiment,  the  question  of  fair  play,  national 
pride  in  the  establishment  of  this  industry,  and  the  consideration  of 
political  expediency;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  treating  our  position 
on  a  plain,  straightforward  business  basis,  we  respectfully  claim  that 
the  American  market  belongs  to  the  American  manufacturer,  a? 
long  as  he  deals  promptly,  fairly,  and  justly  with  the  American  con- 
sumer, who,  by  the  permanent  establishment  in  this  country  of  the 
plate-glass  industry,  nas  been  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
its  beautiful  and  useful  product  at  about  one-eighth  of  the  price  he 
had  formerly  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  company  a  part  of  the  Pittsburg  company  ? 

Mr.  HiTCH(X)CK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  number  you  name  as  being  in  it  are  all 
branches  of  the  same  company  ? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  are  all  owned  by  the  same  company. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  representatives  here  of  some  eleven  com- 
panies.   Is  there  anyone  who  desires  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  one  of  the  representatives  of  those  companies,  ilr. 
Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  L.  KANN,  EEFEESENTINO  THE  PENN 
AMEEICAN  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Kanx.  I  represent  the  Penn  American  Plate  Glass  Company. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Vance,  of  St.  I^uis,  representing  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass 
Company;  Mr.  H.  J.  Trautman,  representing  the  Standard  Plate 
Glass  Company,  and  myself  constitute  a  committee  representing 
these  eleven  companies,  and  that  committee  presents  this  brief  which 
is  before  you. 

Mr.  CocKiLVN.  Have  you  the  Treasury  figures  show^ing  the  growth 
of  the  native  industr}^,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  can  get  that,  can  we  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  other  day  you  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  had  called  on  the  statisticians  for  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
production  in  each  of  these  industries,  and  that  it  would  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  of  the  pjroduction  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  that  been  printed  as  yet? 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  being  done,  and  the  proof  corrected  bv 
the  Census  Office.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  has  progressed.  The 
printer  must  have  had  it  in  hand  for  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  Census  Bureau  has  it  in  hand?* 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  the  Census  Bureau. 

ifr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Kann,  before  you  begin,  does  this  list  of  com- 
panies that  you  have  here  on  the  outside  of  your  brief  embrace  all 
the  plate-glass  companies  in  the  United  States  that  are  not  in  this 
Pittsburg  Glass  Company  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  correct,  sir;  and  I  only  represent  them  as  one 
of  a  committee  of  three  that  was  asked  to  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Kann. 
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Mr.  Kann.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
asking  your  consideration  of  the  necessities  for  tariff  revision  as  ap- 
plying to  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  in  order  to  take  up  as  little 
of  your  time  as  possible,  we  appear  before  you  representing  eleven 
manufacturers,  viz,  Penn  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Alex- 
andria, Ind.;  Standard  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Butler,  Pa.;  St. 
Louis  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Allegheny  Plate 
Glass  Company,  of  Glassmere,  Pa.;  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company, 
of  Hite,  Pa. ;  Kittanning  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Kittanning,  Pa. ; 
Columbia  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Blairsville,  Pa.;  the  Edward 
Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Rossf ord,  Ohio ;  Saginaw  Plate  Glass 
Company,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Federal  Plate  Glass  Company,  of 
Ottawa,  111. ;  and  the  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Kane,  Pa. ; 
and  referring  specifically  to  paragraph  No.  104  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
bill,  w^e  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  reports 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  during  the  year  1898  there  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  a  total  of  696,835  square  feet  of  plate  glass, 
of  which  278,728  feet  came  in  under  the  Wilson  bill  and  418,107  feet 
under  the  Dingley  bill.  These  figures  have  grown  in  nine  years,  in- 
cluding the  year  i907,  to  the  enormous  proportions  of  40,196,015  feet, 
or  an  average  per  year  of  4,466,224  feet.  Of  this  amount  35,567,208 
feet  was  under  and  including  glass  containing  24/60  inches,  a  yearly 
average  of  3,951,884  feet,  paying  a  duty  of,  respectively,  8  cents,  10 
cents,  and  22^  cents  per  square  foot;  and  4,628,605  feet  over  24/60 
inches,  or  a  yearly  average  of  514,289  feet,  paying  a  duty  of  35  cents 
per  foot. 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  these  figures  that  for  some 
good  reason  the  American  manufacturer  of  plate  glass  did  not  supply 
this  large  amount  of  glass  for  which  there  was  a  home  demand  in 
excess  of  what  he  did  supply.  The  reason  was  \m  could  not  without 
entailing  a  very  considerably  greater  loss  than  h#8id,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  American  manufacturer  during  these  nine  years  did  sell  a 
very  large  part  of  his  production,  amounting  to  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  tne  whole,  in  competition  with  the  foreign-made  glass,  upon 
which  he  did  not  realize  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  enjoys  decided  advantages  over  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  cost  of  labor,  he  paying  on  an  average 
one-third  what  is  paid  on  the  average  to  the  American  employee;  the 
foreign  labor  is  more  skilled,  having  been  attached  to  the  industry 
for  many  years  and  seldom  making  a  change,  positions  ofttimes  going 
from  father  to  son. 

The  factories  abroad  are  all  located  practically  in  one  district, 
whilst  in  the  United  States  they  are  scattered  over  six  States.  And 
in  the  competition  for  trade  amongst  the  American  manufacturers 
they  are  compelled  to  allow  freight  equalization  to  distributing  cen- 
ters, which  amounts  to  from  5  to  7^  per  cent  of  the  selling  price, 
adding  so  much  to  the  cost.  This  the  foreign  manufacturer  escapes. 
In  addition  to  this  the  railroad  companies  abroad  make  special  rates 
on  their  product  -4:0  the  seaboard,  and  the  ocean  carriers  make  rates 
from  their  seaboard  to  the  inland  consuming  and  distributing  cities 
of  the  United  States  as  low  as  the  American  manufacturers  can  ob- 
tain from  their  factories  to  these  same  points.  As  an  illustration,  the 
•fmght  rate  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  was  35  cents  per  100  pounds, 
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whilst  the  rate  from  the  Pittsburg  district  to  Chicago  was  39  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

During  these  nine  years  the  demand  for  glass  has  increased  con- 
siderably. It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  making  the  same  has 
been  materially  increased  in  wages  and  materials  entering  into  cost 
of  production. 

Referring  to  the  imports  in  the  24  by  60  inch  brackets  paying  a 
duty  of  22  J  cents  per  toot,  you  will  note  they  have  grown  until  they 
now  are  greater  than  the  imports  in  all  of  the  brackets,  including  all 
over  24  by  60  inches,  were  in  the  year  1899. 

It  is,  therefore,  self-evident  that  the  present  duty,  as  imposed,  is 
not  constructed  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer.  AMien  he  is 
compelled  to  sell  the  large  proportion  of  over  60  per  cent  of  his 
product  at  less  than  actual  cost,  a  parallel  condition,  we  question  if 
it  exists  in  any  other  manufactured  products  enjoying  the  supposed 
benefits  of  a  protective  tariflF. 

It  must  be  understood  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  that  it 
costs  as  much  and  more,  relatively,  to  produce  a  small  sheet  than  it 
does  a  large  one  from  the  fact  that  small  glass  is  largely  the  result 
of  accident  and  breakage  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  and  ofttimes 
the  result  of  poor  operations,  necessitating  cutting  the  large  plate  for 
defects,  and,  as  all  sizes  must  go  through  the  same  mechanical  opera- 
tions requiring  materials,  lal^r,  fuel,  power,  and  supervision,  the 
snaaller  the  piece  the  more  expensive  in  handling  and  care  in  prepara- 
tion for  packing,  etc.  This  basis  is  the  same  abroad  as  it  is  here, 
therefore  a  more  equitable  tariff  to  be  more  uniformly  protective 
would  be  a  flat  rate  on  all  sizes,  irrespective  of  dimensions. 

The  reports  show  that  during  the  enforcement  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
the  glass  at  8  and  10  cents  duty  has  increased  very  largely,  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  imports  in  the  24  by  60  inch  brackets  paymg  a  duty  of 
22^  cents  per  foot  nas  likewise  grown  very  considerably;  hence  our 
product  is  not  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  f orei^-made  glass  at 
that  rate,  and  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  imposing  a  flat  rate, 
should  not  be  less  than  25  cents  per  foot.  We  are  willing  to  concede 
fl  reduction  in  the  35-cent  rate  if  the  flat-rate  principle  is  adopted. 
This  would  result  in  the  American  manufacturer  receiving  a  fair 
average  price  for  all  of  his  product,  which  he  certainly  is  entitled 
to  instead  of  the  condition  existing  at  present,  whereby  he  is  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  more  than  60  per  cent  of  his  output" on  which  he 
has  never  realized  a  profit.  Should  the  new  tariff,  as  suggested,  re- 
sult in  a  decreased  amount  of  imports,  this  still  would  produce  a 
very  considerable  revenue  to  the  Government. 

If  the  changes  which  we  suggest  are  adopted,  a  corresponding  one 
should  be  made  in  paragraph  No.  102,  covering  cast,  polished  silvered, 
cylinder,  and  crown  glass  plates.  Ajid  a  portion  of  paragraph  No. 
1 12,  covering  mirrors  not  exceeding  144  square  inches,  this  in  order 
to  prevent  importers  from  evading  the  proposed  tariff  by  bringing 
in  large  quantities  of  glass  under  these  paragraphs. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  prod- 
ucts in  his  home  market,  it  being  impossible  for  him  to  export  and 
meet  the  prices  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  with  his  smaller  cost  of 
production,  and  the  benefit  of  trade  agreements,  sanctioned  by  his 
Government,  which  enable  him  to  keep  up  prices  on  his  product  for 
his  home  market  and  other  countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  so 
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that  he  can  dispose  of  his  surplus  in  the  United  States  and  other 
competing  markets  at  low  prices,  enabling  him  to  run  his  plant  at  a 
pront. 

It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  whilst  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  was  operating  at  a  loss  or  no  profit,  the  forei^ 
manufacturers  have  made  more  money  than  at  any  prior  period  of  their 
existence  as  an  industry,  paying  their  dividends,  laying  by  large  sur- 
plus, improving  and  modernizing  their  works  from  profits  earned, 
while  the  American  manufacturer  ran  his  plant  at  a  loss  and,  when 
finding  it  necessary  to  make  improvements,  was  and  is  yet  compelled 
to  do  so  with  new  money  furnished  by  the  stockholders,  who  in  many 
cases  have  never  received  their  first  dividend.  Out  of  the  eleven 
companies,  seven  have  never  paid  any  dividends,  one  has  paid  three  1- 
per  cent  dividends,  and  the  remaining  three  have  paid  moderate  divi- 
dends at  intervals. 

The  investment  of  plants  in  this  countrv  is  very  much  greater  per 
square  foot  production  than  it  is  abroad.  The  maintenance  more 
expensive,  and,  altogether,  we  feel  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  no 
other  staple  American  product  has  had  so  long  a  struggle  to  arrive  at 
a  profit  basis  in  reasonable  keeping  with  the  capital  invested  and  the 
necessities  of  their  business.  If  we  can  secure  for  the  American 
manufacturer  at  least  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  business  heretofore 
and  up  to  the  present  time  going  abroad,  we  hope  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages to  which  we  are  entitlea. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  stated  the  rate  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  and 
from  Antwerp  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  or  three  other  witnesses  who  have  given  com- 
parative rates  have  stated  those  same  figures.  AVhat  is  the  present 
rate  from  Alexandria,  Ind.,  where  your  works  are,  to,  say,  Mudison, 
Wis.? 

Mr.  Kann.  Really,  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Can  jou  take  any  other  place  within  a  radius  of 
200  miles  of  Alexandria,  Ind.,  and  give  us  the  rate? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  rate  from  Alexandria  to  Chicago  is  about 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  mean  outside  of  the  places  you  have  given  me  there 
already? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  was  talking  about  Alexandria.  The  rate  mentioned 
here  is  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  I  understand;  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  and 
from  Antwerp  to  Chicago.  I  want  to  get  a  rate  from  Alexandria, 
Ind.,  to  some  other  point. 

Mr.  ELann.  What  other  point? 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  I  suggested  Madison.  Wis.  I  just  happened  to  think 
of  that  place,  I  do' not  know  why.    Take  Cairo,  HI. 

Mr.  Needham.  Or  take  it  to  Pacific  coast  points. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  rate  from  Alexandria  to  Pacific  coast  points  is 
50  cents  a  hundred ;  but  they  make  those  rates  from  all  points  east 
of  the  Mississippi  the  same  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  there  was  the  same 
comparison  between  your  points  of  shipment  that  there  was  between 
Antwerp  and  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  I  can  relieve  your  mind  about  that;  the  tariffs 
^ve  will  sumbit  to  you  will  give  vou  the  tariff  from  the  factory 
districts  to  those  other  points.  When  you  speak  of  Cairo,  that  is 
scarcely  a  fair  illustration,  because  there  is  no  jobber  located  there 
and  no  tariff  is  established.  The  distributing  points  at  which  they 
would  try  to  arrive  from  abroad  would  be  such  points  as  Detroit 
Grand  Rapids,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  or  places  where  there  is  a 
large  consumption  of  glass,  or  distribution. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  To  all  those  points  we  will  give  you  the  rates  from 
the  Pittsburg  district,  where  there  are  11  factories,  and  we  will  give 
you  the  same  rates  from  Alexandria,  which  is  an  ec[ualizing  point, 
and  one  from  the  Michigan  factory,  and  that  will  give  you  an  idea 
how  those  rates  compare  with  the  foreign  rates. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  State  it  in  general  terms  if  you  can  not  answer  it 
specifically.  Take  the  rate  from  your  factory  at  Alexandria,  Ind., 
to  Madison,  Wis.,  which  was  the  first  illustration  I  gave.  Should 
you  say  that  your  rate  from  Alexandria,  Ind.,  to  Madison,  Wis.,  was 
greater  than  the  rate  from  Antwerp  to  Madison  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Without  making  a  positive  answer  on  something  that 
I  am  not  posted  on,  I  would  say,  on  the  general  proposition,  I  think 
it  would  be  greater. 

Mr.  BouiTLL.  You  are  at  a  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  spoke  of  selling  to  jobbers.  Is  that  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  selling  by  the  first-class  factories  ? 

Mr."  Kann.  The  11  companies  which  are  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member  do  the  bulk  of  their  business  selling 
to  the  jobbers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  when  an  architect  gets  bids  or  a  builder  gets 
bids  on  a  small  scale  he  gets  them  not  from  the  factory,  but  from  the 
jobber? 

Mr.  Kann.  As  a  rule ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELi..  In  the  shipment  of  glass  from  the  factory  to  the 
jobber  where  does  the  shipper's  risk  for  breakage  terminate  and 
where  does  the  consignee's  risk  for  breakage  begin  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  custom  is  to  ship  glass  at  the  consignee's  risk. 

Mr.  Bou'iELL.  At  the  risk  of  the  consignee? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  question  of  whether  you  are  released. 
There  is  a  form  on  the  general  bill  of  lading  which  makes  it  obliga- 
tory for  the  shipper  to  either  release,  which  means  that  the  rate  is 
that  much  less,  or  take  the  risk  himself,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  some- 
times is  an  insured  risk.  So  it  is  a  question  of  agreement  more  than 
anything  else. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  practical  thing  that  shippers  try  to 
bring  about? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  the  risk  is  on  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  the  risk  is  on  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouiT^LL.  And  you  trj^  to  put  it  on  the  consignee? 

Mr.  Kann.  No  ;  we  do  not  try  to. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  was  trying  to  state  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Kann.  If  we  make  a  delivery,  of  course  the  risk  would  go  with 
the  shipper,  but  we  have  tried  to  be  a  little  more  specific  because  we 
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compete  from  different  centers.  We  have  tried  to  sell  our  goods  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  points  from  the  factory,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  factory 
like  ours  located  in  the  Middle  West  is  compelled  to  compete  with  a 
factory  located  in  the  Pittsburg  district  lor  shipments  and  trade 
located  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  in  New  York,  or  in  Boston  we  have 
found  that  the  only  way  we  could  arrive  at  quotable  prices  without 
knowing  what  the  rate  was  would  be  by  having  centers,  and  people 
shipping  into  the  plate-glass  company's  district  in  St.  Louis,  Aio., 
would  make  their  rate  equalize  at  our  point  at  Alexandria. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  succeed  in  selling  f .  o.  b  the  factory,  that  is 
at  the  consignee's  ri^? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL,  Where  does  the  shipper's  risk  in  Belgium  terminate, 
in  selling  goods  from  Belgium  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  custom  years  jigo  was  that  they  got  their  money 
before  they  shipped  the  goods;  and  they  took  no  risk,  no  shipping 
risk,  and  no  creait  risk  or  no  risk  of  any  kind ;  but  to-day  they  wiU 
put  that  glass  into  a  warehouse  in  Cincinnati  or  Chicago,  put  it  there 
at  their  own  risk,  and  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  So  now  outside  of  the  freight  and  the  duty  there  is 
the  shipper's  risk  on  breakage.  Is  not  the  risk  on  breakage  from 
Belgium  to  that  warehouse  a  great  deal  greater  than  the  risk  the 
American  manufacturer  undergoes? 

Mr.  Kann.  No. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  In  selling  goods  f.  o.  b.  the  factory? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  and  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  thought  when  1  asked  that  question  it  would  an- 
swer itself. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  afraid  if  I  were  to  take  that  as  a  categorical  ques- 
tion it  would  not  be  explanatory.  The  glass  which  comes  from 
abroad  in  large  quantities  is  small  glass,  and  that  is  packed  in  cases 
low  down,  perhaps  lower  down  than  that  desk  [indicating],  on  the 
average.  That  glass  can  be  handled  pretty  safely,  while  the  glass 
that  is  shipped  from  the  local  points  through  the  country  is  shipped 
in  all  sized  cases,  from  that  size  up,  and  it  is  unloaded  at  all  points, 
at  many  of  which  they  have  not  unloading  facilities  and  things  of 
tiiat  kind.  Of  course  where  it  is  a  shipment  of  a  carload,  they  pack 
it  at  the  factory,  and  of  course  the  railroad  company  takes  very  little 
risk  and  the  consignee  takes  very  little  risk;  but  the  foreign  glass 
that  comes  over  here  is  at  their  risk,  and  their  risk  is  less.  If  there 
is  any  risk  it  is  minimized,  because  it  goes  right  into  the  warehouse 
on  the  dock. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clause  that  the  in- 
crease which  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  were  asking  for  would 
not,  if  his  wishes  prevail,  be  carried  forward  entirely  to  the  laborers 
in  the  factories.    Do  you  also  agree  with  that  view  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  He  said  that  if  we  increased  the  duty,  the  whole  of 
the  increase  in  the  price  which  the  American  producers  could  charge 
would  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  laborers  in  the  factories ;  that 
the  stockholders  themselves  wanted  some  of  it,  and,  if  I  caught  the 
last  words  of  his  sentence,  he  said  that  they  were  crying  for  it. 

Mr.  Kann.'  That  they  needed  it  very  badly ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  We  have  been  listening  to  testimony  for  nearly  three 
weeks  of  people  who  have  come  here  voluntarily.  Nobody  has  been 
sent  for.  All  those  who  have  come  here  have  come  voluntarily,  and 
I  think  that  the  testimony  taken  uniformly  shows  that  no  increase  of 
duties  would  inure  to  the  laboring  nien,  and  no  decrease  of  duty 
would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  ultimate  consumer;   so  that  it  ap- 

{)ears  that  whatever  we  do  to  the  tariff,  whether  we  raise  it  or  we 
ower  it,  there  is  just  one  class  of  people  for  whose  benefit  we  are 
asked  to  do  it,  and  you  belong  to  that  class. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is,  the  poor  manufacturers.  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  is  guite  a  logical  deduction.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  m  our  industry  has  discounted  that  condition  for  quite 
some  time.  He  has  participated  to  <Unte  a  large  extent  in  the  in- 
crease paid  to  the  American  laborer.  We  do  not  begrudge  him  that, 
of  course,  but  we  are  getting  tired  of  carrying  the  whple  burden  of 
that  ourselves.  The  consumer  has  gotten  a  very  fair  diare  of  the 
burden  we  have  carried,  because  he  has  been  gradually  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  prices  on  products  for  himself.  As  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock says,  when  he  first  went  into  the  business  the  public  were  paying 
for  glass  $2.50  to  $3  a  foot.  It  has  come  down  until  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  who  wants  to  buy  it  to-day.  There  must  be  some- 
thing that  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  condition,  if  we 
are  paying  the  average  fair  wage  to  our  employees,  and  I  think  we 
are  doing  that. 

Mr.  BouTELi..  \Vhen  we  go  into  the  view  on  the  subject  you  have 
now,  we  are  going  a  little  far  afield  from  the  subject.    I  not  only  con- 
cede, but  I  maintain,  that  the  consumer  in  this  country  is  benefited 
by  the  protective  system,  and  it  seems  beyond  peradventure  that  the 
workingman  has  benefited  by  the  protective  system  in  this  country; 
but  what  I  want  to  call  attention  to  now  is  "the  intensely  practical 
question  as  to  who  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  tariff  revision  that  we  are 
to  make  at  the  present  time.    There  is  almost  what  you  might  call  a 
clamor  for  a  revision  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and  I  have 
simply  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  witnesses  who  have  come 
here  voluntarily  have  so  far  been  unable  to  make  out  that  there 
would  be  any  benefit  from  any  reductions  that  have  been  asked  for, 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  or  the  user  of  the  product,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  in  any  increases  that  are  asked  there  would  not  be  that 
benefit  to  the  laboring  men  that  has  followed  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
tective system  in  the  past.    What  I  wanted  to  curect  attenticwa  to 
was  the  practical  contention  not  as  to  what  the  protective  system  has 
produced  in  the  past,  but  as  to  what  this  special  revision  is  to  ac- 
complish;  and,  of  course,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  the  question 
only  relates  to  what  you  expect  to  accomplish  by  a  revision.     Sup- 
posing you  get  the  exact  changes  that  you  ask  for,  what  in  your 
opinion  will  be  the  change  that  will  take  place? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  can  not  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  I  believe 
firmly,  from  my  standpoint,  and  I  have  been  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry for  some  years  and  know  the  business  fairly  well,  that  the 
demand  for  plate  glass  is  Rowing  very  rapidly.  We  are  getting 
accustomed  to  knowing  that  it  is  not  a  luxury,  and  it  is  down  in  price 
to  where  it  can  be  had  for  almost  any  kind  or  a  building.  There  are 
a  great  many  collateral  uses,  such  as  for  mirrors  and  things  of  that 
sort,  and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  quite  some  increase,  and  a 
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natural  one.  I  believe  under  the  suggestions  that  come  here  of  this 
change  the  imports  are  not  goine  to  cease;  I  believe  there  is  going  to 
be  a  very  wholesome  import,  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  if  you  ask  me, 
I  believe  there  will  be  a  revenue  to  the  Government.  I  believe  that 
it  will  not  be  as  ^reat  as  it  is  now,  perhaps,  but  it  is  going  to  be  very 
material.  I  believe  that  if  we  can  get  a  portion  of  this  business 
which  has  been  going  abroad,  just  as  we  state  in  that  statement,  it 
will  employ  two  or  three  more  factories,  and  it  will  keep  these  fac- 
tories runnmg  full  time.  One  gentleman  said  this  mornmg  that  his 
factory  had  been  running  full.  Our  company  had  their  factory  idle 
five  months  this  year.  There  has  not  been  one  that  has  not  been 
shut  down  30,  40,  "or  50  per  cent  of  its  production,  and  notwithstand- 
ing this  stuff  was  coming  in  from  the  other  side.  If  we  could  have 
taken  that  business  it  is  very  natural  that  we  would,  because  the 
factories  had  the  capacity  and  they  had  that  surplus  that  would  have 
supplied  it.  They  could  have  made  it.  So  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
going  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer.  It  is  just  going  to  allow 
us  to  get  a  profit,  if  it  is  possible,  or  a  difference  of  price  enough  over 
what  we  have  been  gettmg  on  the  small  glass  to  prevent  a  loss,  if 
we  can  get  to  that  point,  which  does  not  come  out  of  the  consumer 
nor  the  United  States  Government,  and  we  will  be  put  in  a  position 
where  we  can  run  our  business  fairly  profitably,  and  we  will  not 
have  to  come  along  and  make  a  poor  mouth.  But  I  can  see  myself 
that  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  any  sort  of  duty  would 
stop  that  foreign  glass  coming  in,  because  this  is  the  natural  place  for 
them  to  put  their  surplus  stuff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  it  any  more  natural  for  them  to  put  their  sur- 
plus stuff  into  the  United  States  than  it  is  to  put  it  into  England  or 
some  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  rfad  of  the  opportunity  of  answering  that  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  that  takes  that  kind  of 
stuff  except  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  use  plate  glass  in  England? 

Mr.  Kann.  They  do;  but  this  ^eat  increase  you  hear  about,  which 
is  shown  by  the  government  statistics,  is  in  the  one-to-three  bracket, 
covered  as  it  is  by  the  10  cent  duty  and  the  8  cent  and  the  22^  cent. 
What  they  put  into  England  is  of  a  different  class — ^it  is  larger  pieces. 
They  use  it  there  more  for  glazing.    It  is  not  so  high  grade. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  get  right  down  to  the  facts  of  the  case:  Do  they 
not  make  as  many  mirrors  and  things  of  that  kind  out  of  plate  glass 
in  England  as  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kann.  Not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Clark.  England  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  on 
earth-  Do  they  not  buy  as  much  plate  glass  and  make  as  many  of 
those  things  out  of  plate  glass  as  they  do  in  this  country  ?  They  buy 
the  raw  material  and  manufacture  it,  and  compete  with  the  very  fel- 
low that  sold  them  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Kann.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  plate  glass  there  for  mirrors, 
but  nothing  at  all  oy  comparison. 

Mr.  Clark.  Antwerp  could  dump  its  extra  stock  in  Australia  as 
cheap  as  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Kann,  Yes;  and  get  as  cheap  ocean  rates.  But  what  are  they 
going  to  do  with  the  glass  there  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  there  no  women  in  Australia  ? 
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Mr.  Kann.  They  are  a  little  scarce;  there  are  not  as  many  as  there 
are  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Do  you  agree  with  your  predecessor  on  the  stand  as 
to  the  labor  cost  of  this  product? 

Mr.  Kann.  Practically  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  agree  also  with  him,  I  understand,  in  view 
of  your  answer  to  Mr.  Boutell,  that  this  raise  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  laborer,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholder — ^it  is  not  sought  in 
the  interest  of  the  laborer,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholder! 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  want  to  be  committed  to  an  answer  that  I 
could  not  give  to  that  question  without  an  explanation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  not  mind  the  explanation  if  I  could  get  at 
the  meat  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  will  give  it  to  you.  The  laborer  will,  in  the  first 
place,  be  given  employment.    That  is  to  his  benefit. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  He  has  been  given  flie  advance  largely  ahead  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  is  recouping  the  manufacturer  for  benefits 
already  given  ? 

Mr.  ^NN.  No,  sir;  that  is  an  irretrievable  loss.  If  he  has  not 
charged  it  oflF,  it  is  time  he  did  do  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  this  would  be  giving  him  a  profit. 

Mr.  Kann.  He  has  been  making  no  profit. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  he  made  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  said  there  were  three  concerns  that  paid  only  1  per 
cent  dividends  after  being  in  business  seven  years. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Surely  you  would  not  have  us  believe  that  those 
companies  have  been  running  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  absolutely  as  my  propo- 
sition, and  I  would  not  be  here  answering  you  and  other  people  tiat 
way  if  I  was  not  convinced  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  say  that  these  eleven  companies  have  been  run- 
ning at  a  loss  for  seven  years? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  not  eleven  companies. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  many? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  said  of  the  eleven  companies  seven  of  them  had  never 
paid  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  know ;  but  the  nonpayment  of  a  dividend  is  not  by 
any  means  conclusive  proof  that  they  nave  not  been  earning  money. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  see  how  managers  or  boards  of  (Erectors  or 
oflicers  of  a  company  could  hold  their  jobs  and  get  salaries  from  the 
stockholders  if  tney  were  earning  money  and  did  not  declare  a  divi- 
dend ;  but  outside  of  that  fact,  they  did  not  earn  dividends. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  been  running  at 
a  loss? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  From  what  was  that  made  good? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  has  not  been  made  good. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Either  the  companies  must  be  bankrupt  or  the  losses 
must  have  been  made  good. 

Mr.  Kann.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  who  have  become  stockholders  in  the  plate- 
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glass  companies  have  been  easy  marks  and  have  kept  putting  up 
money. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now  we  understand ;  the  losses  have  been  made  good 
from  capital. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes.       • 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  In  what  way  was  the  capital  contributed  to  make 
good  the  loss? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  other  companies  outside  of 
mine. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  take  yours? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  I  understand  it  from  you.  there  has  been  a  steady 
loss  every  year? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  anywhere  in  mv  statement.  I 
sa^hat  a  nimiber  of  the  companies  have  never  paicf  any  dividend^ 
ai9lp,s  to  those  companies  I  would  say  that  they  have  never  made  a 
profit,  but  a  steadv  loss. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  connected  with  them,  are  you? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  evidence  is  not  good  on  that. 

Mr.  E[ann.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  reason 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  your  company,  about 
which  you  know  everything. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Has  that  company  been  conducted  at  a  loss  for  the 
last  teny  ears? 

Mr.  ILiNN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  made  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Some  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  made  a  profit,  so  that  it  has  not  had  to  make 
up  a  deficit  by  reason  of  losses  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  for  rehabili- 
ment  and  replacement  of  our  plant. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  represented  by  i^tock? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  it  is  represented  by  a  debt  that  must  be  re- 
fimded  into  new  money  if  we  do  not  get  to  making  profits  on  our 
plant  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  business  has  been  run  at  a  loss  for  ten  years, 
and  that  has  resulted  in  what  is  called  a  "  floating  debt ;  "  am  I  right 
in  that? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CociotAN.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  answers  any  purpose  here. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  it  does.  I  do  not  insist  on  the  answer  if  it 
embarrasses  you. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  can  not  see-^ 

Mr.  Cockran.  Let  me  finish  and  tell  you  why  it  does.  You  can 
see  if  your  floating  debt  was  a  matter  t]\i\t  amounted  to  10  per  cent 
even  now  on  your  capital,  it  would  represent  an  annual  loss  of  1  per 
cent,  and  that  would  be  one  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  a 
mere  negligible  one,  it  would  be  another.  That  is  the  reason  I  pro- 
poimdeathe  question. 
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Mr.  Kaxn.  I  do  not  think  it  would  serve  this  body  in  any  respect 
to  know  the  details  of  that.  In  a  broad,  general  way  our  company 
has  been  in  existence  twenty-five  years,  and  I  have  been  identified 
with  it  ever  since  its  inception,  and  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
its  manipulation  ever  since  it  has  been  in  busioess.  We  made  immey 
for  four  or  five  yeais,  when  there  was  practically  less  competition, 
from  the  fact  that  the  glass  was  not  so  plentiful  as  it  is  now.  In  the 
later  years,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  we  have  made  no  money. 
We  have  been  put  to  the  necessity  of  spending  money  for  the  purpose 
of  making  goods  in  some  portions  of  our  plant,  trying  to  economize 
and  reduce  the  cost,  which  meant  an  expenditure  of  new  monev  and 
high  cost  while  we  were  making  these  improvements.  That  is  our 
case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  This  will  not  go  into  any  of 
the  secrets  of  your  business.    Vour  stock  is  not  on  the  market  at'dl  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir:  it  is  a  close  corporation.  ^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  i'S  not  for  sale? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes:  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  identified  with  the 
company  by  selling  you  some  of  my  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  not  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Kann.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver? 

Mr.  Kann.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  done  business  for  fourteen  j-ears? 

Mr.  ICann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  are  not  broke  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  wunt  to  admit  it  here  in  public  at  any  rate.  I 
have  not  paid  my  hotel  bill  here  yet. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  have  made  no  new  issues  of  stock  in  those 
fourteen  years,  have  you? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Or  of  bonds?  These  are  all  matters  of  record,  so 
that  I  am  not  asking  you  to  disclose  anything  of  a  private  character. 
You  have  made  no  issues  of  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes:  we  hav(»  made  an  issue  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  that  to  make  good  a  deficit,  or  to  extend  your 
operations  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  To  increase  our  operations  and  tty  to  reduce  our  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  put  you  in  a  competitive  condition  on  the 
market? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes- 
Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  you  have  testified  that  the  railway 
rates  are  excessive.  Is  that  what  you  said — ^that  the  railway  rates 
imposed  on  you  here  are  very  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  rates 
on  goods  imported  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Pittsburg;  that  the 
rates  from  Pittsburg  west  are,  in  your  judgment,  excessive? 

Mr.  Kann.  Xo:  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  excessive,  but  I  say 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  a  very  much  lower  rate  by  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  may  be  all  right,  but  we  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean,  by  comparison,  your  rates  are  too  high? 

Mr.  Kann.  By  comparison  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  a  very 
much  lesser  rate,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 
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Mr.  CocKHAN.  I  mean  are  the  rates  charged  to  you  from  Pittsburg 
west  high  by  comparison  with  the  rates  charged  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Pittsburg*  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  they 
were? 

Mr.  ELann.  The  rate  from  the  export  point  on  the  other  side — 
ipom  Antwerp — is  about  the  same  or  less;  that  is,  it  has  been  up  to 
a  very  short  tune  ago  less  than  the  rate  was  at  that  time  from  Pitts- 
burg or  the  Pittsburg  district  to  Chicago.  In  other  words,  they  got 
an  ocean  rate  for  nothing  and  a  portion  of  the  inland  rate  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  got  no  portion  of  the  inland  rate  for 
nothing? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Therefore  by  comparison  it  was  quite  excessive? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  that  your  remedy  for  that  is  to  be 
obtained  before  the  body  charged  with  the  equalizing  of  rates  and  not 
by  compelling  us  to  perpetrate  another  wrong,  or  at  least  to  put  an- 
other exaction  on  the  community,  because  you  have  suffered  one  at 
the  hands  of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  it  would  be  our  duty  as  manufacturers  to  get 
redress  from  them  if  we  could. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann,  We  have  been  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  been  before  them? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  and  you  heard  Mr.  Clause,  the  president  of  that 
company,  tell  about  that.  They  brought  suit  against  several  of  the 
railroads  on  that  very  point,  and  fought  it  out  very  ardently,  and 
consistently,  and  persistently. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  without  accepting  Mr.  Boutell's  view,  but  on 
the  other  hand  dissenting  from  it  stron^y,  that  protection  has  bene- 
fited both  the  consumer  and  labor,  because  I  believe  it  has  benefited 
neither  but  plundered  both,  I  want  to  ask  this  question,  based  on  your 
statement,  I  am  quoting  from  vour  statement  that  under  this  pro- 
posed rate  a  wholesome  importation  would  still  be  continued. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Might  I  ask  you  to  define  what  you  mean  by 
"wholesome  importation,"  from  your  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  had  in  mind,  when  I  used  that  language,  that  there 
would  be  a  great  many  plates  coming  over  here  of  a  specific  size  which 
it  would  be  difficult  at  any  time  for  this  country  to  furnish,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  price,  and  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  probably  would 
just  as  glaaly  furnish  as  any  other  size. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  see. 

Mr.  Kann.  They  have  (as  has  been  told  you  here,  I  suppose)  very 
much  more  careful  operators,  and  they  get  better  and  more  positive 
results;  and  there  has  been  a  standard  established  here  of  several 
sixes,  one  of  them  being  18  by  40,  or  24  by  30,  square  inches,  making 
5  square  feet.  They  are  used  as  a  standard  in  the  furniture  and  in 
the  pier-mirror  business,  and  in  frame  goods.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
this  countrv  thev  will  ever  be  able,  even  if  they  could  take  it  per  foot, 
at  a  profit  base^  upon  what  it  would  cost  them,  to«take  the  c][uantities 
-of  that  stuff  that  will  be  offered  here.    They  could  not  do  it  to-day; 
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and  I  think  that  business  is  going  to  keep  on  increasing  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  will  always  be  a  very  large  importation  of  just  those 
few  sizes  alone. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  your  idea  of  wholesome  importation  would  be 
one  that  excluded  altogether  tiie  importation  of  these  smaller  plates? 

Mr.  KIann.  Oh,  no ;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  duty,  if  it  is  imposed,  will  at  all 
result  in  the  excluding  of  the  small  glass.  I  think  it  will  result  in 
dividing  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  glass  which  pays  now 
8  cents  could  come  in  under  a  22^-cent  duty? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  what  good  will  it  do  to  put  on  this  22^-ixsit 
duty? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  will  allow  us  to  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Meet  it  how  ?     Bj'  keeping  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  will  you  meet  it  except  by  keeping  it  out? 

Mr.  Kann.  When  we  are  meeting  it  to-day  by  meeting  the  import 
price,  we  are  getting  less  for  our  ^ass  than  it  costs  us  to  manufac- 
ture it.  If  there  is  added  onto  the  duty  this  increased  rate  on  small 
flass,  it  is  going  to  make  that  glass  cost  them  more  money  landed 
ere.  Now,  I  believe  they  will  cut  into  that  duty.  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  deter  the  Belgian  manufacturer  from  cutting  into  that  price, 
because  they  have  all  these  other  markets  of  the  world  to  make  good 
from,  which  we  have  not ;  and  while  this  will  give  us  some  protection 
in  that  line,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  cure  the  evil,  because  they  have 
a  place  to  "  even  up." 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  the  effect  of  this  tax  that  you  are  seeking  to 
impose  on  it  now  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  article,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  do  you  say,  then,  that  it  will  not  affect  the 
price  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  You  do  not  understand;  I  did  not  say  it  would  not 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.  I  take  back  the  ques- 
tion.   I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  will  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  perhaps,  just  to 
the  extent  that  the  duty  raises  the  price  per  foot. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  that  will  be  very  small  after  all,  because  in  these 
various  uses  it  is  probably  a  5-foot  piece  of  glass,  and  if  you  should 
put  the  whole  ditference  on  there  it  would  be  50  or  60  cents  to  a  piece 
of  glass. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  think  a  man  would  be  a  mean  person  who 
would  consider  that  for  a  moment,  as  compared  with  the  great  advan- 
tage of  allowing  you  gentlemen  to  make  a  lot  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do,  sir,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  portion  of  a  piece  of  furniture  or  a  frame  or  a  hatrack 
or  something,  that  costs  in  the  total  $10,  $15,  $20,  $50,  or  $100  as  a 
piece  of  furniture;  and  the  whole  difference,  which  would  save  this 
industry  from  loss,  would  be  50  cents. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  would  increase  your  dividends? 

Mr.  Kann.  Xo^  it  would  not  increase  them.  It  would  give  us 
dividends. 
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Mr.  CooKKAN.  It  would  give  you  dividends? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  have  not  declared  any  so  far,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  increase,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  An  increase  from  nothing  to  something — ^yes. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  countries  impose  a  flat  rate? 

Mr.  Kann.  Germany  does. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  says  here  that  Germany  and  France  do  so;  that  in 
France  and  Germany  the  rate  is  6  and  7^  francs. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  that  a  square  foot  or  a  square  meter? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  is  based  on  the  square  foot.  Of  course  their  basis 
of  measurement  over  there  is  the  meter,  altogether. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  says  "  square  meter." 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  This  duty  of  7  marks  is  the  Grerman  tariff  duty^ 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  in  France  and  Germany  both  they  put  them  in 
francs — 6  francs  in  France  and  7|  francs  m  Germany  per  square 
meter. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  per  square  meter. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is:  What  would  that  be 
equivalent  to  per  foot?  You  ask,  as  I  understand,  for  25  cents  a 
square  foot? 

Mr.  Kjvnn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  A  square  meter  contains  about  10  square  feet? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  a  fraction  leas,  but  for  convenience  call  it  ten. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Therefore  the  German  duty  will  be  approxi- 
mately  

Mr.  Kann.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  square  foot  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  you  are  asking  for  just  double  the  German 
tariff  rate,  and  more  than  double  the  French  tariff  rate?  That  is  all 
I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Kann.  Well,  pardon  me 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  What  you  are  contending  for  is  the  method  of  impor- 
tation ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  Pardon  me,  I  should  like  to  answer  that  a 
little  more  fully.  The  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  in  Germany,  whether  vou  call  them  a  trust  or  an  associa- 
tion, or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  them — the  matter  is  referred  to  in 
that  government  record  there — are  not  alone  participating  in  that 

Srotection^  or  whatever  else  you  may  call  it;  out  they  have  put  a 
uty  against  their  colaborei^  m  Belgium  to  keep  their  product  out  of 
Germany,  and  to  have  the  German  field  all  to  themselves. 

Mr.  liONGWORTH.  I  understand  that.    All  I  wanted  to  know  was, 
what  would  be  the  equivalent? 
Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Needham.  A  gentleman  representing  tjie  importers  stated  this 
morning  that  the  whole  of  the  importation  into  this  country  did  not 
come  in  competition  with  the  domestic  product,  being  of  a  different 
character  ana  for  a  different  purpose.    Is  that  true  or  not? 
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Mr.  Kann*.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  answered  the  question  intdli- 
^ntly.  The  reason  that  the  glazing  glass  does  not  come  into  compe- 
tition is  that  the  factories  n^ke  a  certain  product,  and  when  tihey 
make  their  product,  before  it  is  cut  into  a  spjecific  size  for  a  givoi 
opening,  it  is  called  a  stock  sheet;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  sheet  of  ^lass 
as  it  comes  from  the  machines,  and  it  is  put  into  stock.  The  jobbers 
and  the  retailers  located  in  this  country  can  either  draw  their  sup- 
plies from  the  factories  by  cut  sizes  or  they  can  carry  those  sheets 
m  stock  and  have  them  cut  from  them;  but  if  they  had  to  import 
their  glass  in  that  condition  from  abroad  they  would  have  to  take 
a  chance  on  the  cutting  loss  to  cut  down  to  the  specific  size,  you  see. 
That  is  the  reason  that  the  gentleman  you  refer  to  said  mat  the 
tariff  is  prohibitive,  because  that  sort  of  glass  does  not  come  in.  They 
can  bring  it  in  under  the  price  just  the  same  as  they  can  the  cut 
size,  but  they  would  be  simply  inviting  an  uncertainty  or  a  loss  in 
doing  that,  which  they  do  not  need  to  take,  because  they  can  buy 
the  cut  size,  which  is  a  portion  of  this  large  importation,  and  that 
comes  along  and  is  used  lor  glazing,  more  or  less  of  it. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Did  you  state  that  it  costs  more  to  make  a  small 
pane  of  glass  than  a  large  one? 

Mr.  IS.NN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  For  instance,  it  costs  more  to  make  a  square  foot 
of  glass  than  a  piece  of  glass  10  feet  square? 

Mr.  Kanx.  Not  in  that  sense.  The  foot  cost  of  making  the  glass  Is 
the  same. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Of  course  I  mean  relatively. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  it  cost  less  than  one  hundred  times  as 
much  to  make  a  piece  of  glass  10  feet  square,  10  feet  on  each  side,  as  it 
would  to  make  a  piece  of  glass  1  foot  square? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  piece  of  glass  10  feet  on  each  side  is  a  very  large  piece 
of  glass,  you  know. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  a  piece  10  feet  square  is  not  a  very  large  piece  of 
glass. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  am  referring  to  one  10  feet  on  each  side.  I 
want  to  know  where  it  would  stop. 

Mr.  Kann.  If  you  take  the  factories  which  are  constructed  so  that 
they  can  make  large  glass,  they  can  make  that  large  glass  much 
cheaper  than  they  can  3ie  small  glass,  because  they  have  the  facilities 
for  making  it.  tt  is  one  operation,  and  they  have  a  fewer  number  of 
men.  They  actually  have  a  fewer  number  of  men  for  the  larger  oper- 
ation. It  is  done  'mechanically,  by  machinerv,  etc  The  grinding 
and  the  polishing  and  the  hanging  are  done  by  machinery,  so  that 
if  they  do  not  have  any  bad  results,  which  result  in  the  breakage  and 
the  cutting  down,  they  will  make  that  large  piece  of  glass  for  less 
money,  comparatively,  than  they  will  the  small  piece. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  What  is  the  largest  piece  of  glass  you  make? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  we  make? 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  We  can  make  glass  that  contains  about  180  to  185 
square  feet;  and  we  have  part  of  our  facilities  so  arranged  that  we 
can  make  glass  close  onto  200  square  feet  But  the  bulk  of  our  product 
is  glass  that  would  average  probably  165  feet  if  we  got  the  plate  out 
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whole  into  stock — if  we  did  not  have  the  results  that  have  been 
spoken  of  here  in  the  way  of  breaka^  either  by  accident  or  cutting 
defects.  But  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  general  proposition,  I 
will  say  that  a  factory  that  is  built  along  the  lines  oi  intentionally 
making  ^lass  of,  say,  185  feet  to  the  plate  would  probably  have  to  go 
into  stock  less  than  20  square  feet  per  plate  the  year  round. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  this  a  new  development,  that  it  costs  less  to 
make  a  large  piece  of  glass  than  it  does  a  small  one?  What  I  mean 
is,  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  it  evidently  cost  more  to 
make  a  large  pane  of  glass  than  it  did  a  small  one. 

Mr.  Kanx.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  always  been  at  a  loss 
to  know  who  was  responsible  for  the  framing  up  of  that  bill  or  the 
one  ahead  of  it,  and  what  actuated  that  conclusion,  unless  it  was  the 
general  principle  that  at  that  time  there  was  very  little  demand  for 
small  glass  here  and  the  Belgian  people,  who  were  plate-glass  makers 
of  late  years,  did  not  value  that  at  very  much.  They  broke  that  up. 
You  see,  this  demand  for  small  glass  has  only  sprung  up  in  this 
countrv  inside  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  classification  as  to  sizes  goes  away  back  in  the 
tariff  laws  for  years  and  years. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  I  know  that;  but  when  they  did  frame  the  duty 
up  they  were  beginning  then  to  make  small  glass  and  bring  it  over, 
and  I  can  not  see  upon  what  it  was  based.  Of  course  the  early  efforts 
here  were  on  large  glass,  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  protection  on 
that,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  PotJ.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  if  you  please. 
I  see  there  are  eleven  of  these  companies  that  you  represent  here. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  give  us  about  the  aggregate  capital  stock  of  all 
of  those  fsompames?  How  much  capital  do  the  eleven  companies 
represent? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  they  are  capitalized  for  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  Which  one  of  the  companies  are  you  identified  with  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  Pan-American. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  is  incorporated,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  any  of  your  stock  sold  below  par  within  the  last  five 
years? 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  company  is  a  private  corporation  and  our  stock 
is  not  quoted ;  but  I  believe  you  could  have  bought  some  of  it  below 
par  if  you  had  desired. 

Mr.  Pou.  All  of  these  companies  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  prices  quoted  by  all  of  them  are  practically  the 
same,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  buy  any  cheaper  from  one  than  you  can  from 
the  other? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  without  very  much  difficulty  at  present.  There 
has  been  an  effort- — 
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Mr.  Pou.  What  I  want  to  ask  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Is  there 
any  material  difference  in  the  price  list  of  one  of  these  companies  as 
compared  with  the  price  list  issued  by  another? 

Mr.  Kann.  Not  knowingly.  Of  course  there  are  not  very  many 
companies  in  this  business,  and  there  are  not  very  manv  buyers  from 
them.  Thev  are  jobbers  that  buy  this  product,  and  there  is  a  very 
easy  way  of  comparing  prices  without  design  probably. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  Of  course  we  try  to  get  as  much  for  our  product  in 
competition  with  the  other  man  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Pou.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kann.  And,  generally  speaking,  the  price  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  That  is  so  with  reference  to  all  these  eleven  com- 
panies? ^ 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  I  should  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  the  price  which  is  listed  by  these  eleven  companies 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  price  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Gla^ 
Company  lists;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELann.  No ;  I  think  that  has  very  little 

Mr.  Pou.  There  is  very  little  variation  in  the  price  between  any 
of  you? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  you  will  let  me  explain,  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  are  more  largely  distributers  of  their  own  products,  and 
do  not  sell,  as  a  rule,  to  the  jobbing  trade ;  and  probably  the  price  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  this  morning  was  a  price  to  a  jobber. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  And  a  jobber  that  wanted  to  buy  plate  glass  could 
get  it  about  as  cheaply  from  one  of  these  eleven  companies  as  he  could 
from  another;  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  would  all  depend  upon  how  ffood  a  buyer  he  was.  I 
have  known  of  cases  when  there  was  as  mudi  difference  as  from  5 
to  7  per  cent  on  a  very  low  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  as  a  rule  there  has  .been  no  very  material  difference, 
I  believe  you  said  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  Kann.  Well,  no;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  meant  to  say 
that  there  was  no  material  difference  at  present. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  there  have  been  times  when  there  has  been  no 
material  difference,  and  there  have  been  times  wheh  there  has  been 
a  very  great  difference.  And  anticipating  your  further  question  on 
that  line,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  say  that  we  hav6  constantly 
made  efforts  to  get  good  prices  and  better  our  condition.  It  has  been 
a  desperate  case  many  times.  We  have  done  that  by  all  sorts  of  ways 
of  trying  to  raise  the  price,  without  having  any  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  importation  from  abroad  is  what  has  kept  prices 
down? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  been  the  governing  thing,  although 
there  has  been  quite  some  accumulation  from  time  to  time.  Some 
factories  that  were  probably  a  little  more  eager  to  run  full  to  keep 
their  men  employed,  or  what  not,  or  probaoly  keep  together  ana 
keep  their  organization  going  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  pieces,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  would  run,  and  run  full,  and  make  a  little 
cheaper  product  than  the  other  fellow  would  make. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  the  representatives  of  these  11  companies  engaged 
in  any  concerted  effort  to  put  up  prices? 
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Mr.  Kann.  These  11  companies? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes, 

Mr.  Kann.  They  have  made  repeated  efforts. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is.  in  cooperation  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes.  They  would  meet  together  in  conference,  and  so 
forth;  but  they  have  never  been  successful  in  doing  anything  else 
but  just  holding  a  price  when  there  was  demand  enough  for  the 
product. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  you  from  consum- 
mating that  effort — that  is,  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  these  eleven 
companies  from  putting  up  the  prices — ^has  been  the  importation  of 
this  glass  from  abroad  1 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that,  and  I  do  not  want  the 
committee  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  am  asking  that  question. 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir.  It  has  been  by  competition  among  themselves 
that  the  price  is  controlled — ^the  governing  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  just  a  minute  ago 
that  you  had  met  t^ether  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  prices? 

Mr.  Kann.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  befieve  I  said  that. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  notes  read  if  you  think  so. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  did  not  sav  that  I  am  willing  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  did  not  intend  to ;  and  if  I  did  1  should  want  to  cor- 
rect myself.  I  say  that  we  have  met  on  the  price  question  as  we 
have  on  others  pertaining  to  our  interests,  etc.,  and  we  have  attempted 
to  put  up  prices,  but  have  never  been  successful  in  doing  it  because 
of  competition. 

Mr.  Pou.  Well,  you  tried? 

Mr.  Kann.  Sure! 

Mr.  Pou.  And  tried  in  cooperation,  one  company  with  the  other? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  exactly  what  I  asked  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  we  dia  not  meet  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
prices. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  after  you  did  meet  you  made  the  effort  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  always  tried  to  better  our  condition. 

Mr.  Pou.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  no  such  association  as  would  jgovem  the  prices. 
We  have  no  organization  which  makes  the  price  binding  upon  each 
company,  or  the  enforcement  of  any  price. 

Mr.  rojj.  But  these  eleven  companies  did  meet,  and  did  attempt  to 
put  up  prices  in  harmony  with  each  other,  in  cooperation  with  each 
other?    Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  years,  they  have 
made  every  effort  to  better  their  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  Kann.  And  probably  such  an  incident  as  the  gentleman  spoke 
of  was  the  result  of  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  Now  I  will  ask  you  if  the  principal  reason  which 
caused  you  to  fail  to  put  up  prices  was  not  the  importation  from 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  had  a  very  material  effect  on  the  question  as  to 
what  the  price  should  be  if  they  should  put  it  up — ^how  high  it  should 
be  put  up.    But  there  was  many  times  quite  a  margin  before  we  would 
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reach — those  were  trade  disturbances,  which,  of  course,  do  not  enter 
into  this  question.  That  w^as  wholly  to  meet  competition  among  the 
manufacturers  themselves.  '  . 

Mr.  Pou.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  :6[ann,  vou  will  pardon  me  for  going  back 
to  this  question  of  the  little  ancl  the  big  pane,  but  I  want  to  get  it 
through  my  head.  What  can  you  profitably  make  a  square  foot  of 
glass  for  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  a  small  foot,  a  foot  of  small  glass,  or  a  foot  of  general 
glass  of  all  sizes  ? 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  A  foot  of  plate  glass,  such  as  a  good  store  wants. 

Mr.  Kann.  You  would  have  to  take  that  as  a  collective  proposi- 
tion. You  can  not  specifically  say  what  you  could  make  a  foot  of 
large  glass  for,  because,  as  I  have  stated  and  would  like  to  make 
clear,  your  foot  production,  your  unit  cost  per  foot  or  per  thousand 
feet,  as  we  figure  it,  is  the  same  of  all  sizes.  We  take  sdl  the  square 
feet  produced  at  the  various  stages  or  at  the  final  stage  and  divide  it 
into  the  total  cost  of  producing  it,  taking  labor,  material,  fuel,  fac- 
tory superintendency,  and  all  that;  and  if  you  go  up  the  line  to  get 
the  complete  cost,  taking  insurance,  depreciation,  and  all  vour  over- 
head charges,  your  foot  of  glass  w411  cost,  then,  so  much  a  loot. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  What  1  am  getting  at  is  this:  How  much  would 
you  sell  a  plate-glass  window  20  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  for?  I 
understand  that  your  factory  can  produce  such  a  piece  of  glass. 

Mr.  Kann.  Are  you  in  the  market  for  such  a  piece  of  glasst 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  know  w-nether  you  would  sell 
that  for  200  times  as  much  as  you  would  a  square  foot  of  glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Or  more? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  More? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ix>NGW0RTH.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  plate  of  ^lass  or  a  sheet  of  glass  as  big  as  you  de- 
scribe is  a  very  unusual  piece  of  glass.  There  is  very  little  demand 
for  it,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Then  I  will  cut  it  down  to  10  feet  by  5. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  a  little  more  within  keeping.  Of  courss  it 
would  not  make  the  same  difference  there,  because  that  is  an  ordinary 
requirement. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  AVhat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  You  ask  for 
a  flat-rate  duty  on  the  ground  that  it  costs  more  to  produce  1  foot  of 
glass  than  a  larger  quantity  of  glass.  I  want  to  know  as  to  the  sell- 
ing price.     If  20  bv  10  is  too  much,  I  will  make  it  15  by  8. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  120  feet. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  One  hundred  and  twenty  square  feet? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTii.  Would  you  charge  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
as  much  for  that  pane  of  glass  as  you  would  for  1  square  loot  of 
glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no.  In  order  to  bring  it  dow^n  to  an  actual  trans- 
action, probably 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  want. 
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Mr.  Kann  (continuing).  Because  anybody  is  apt  to  buy  a  piece 
of  glass — if  you  have  a  piece  of  glass  12  inches  each  way,  that  makes 
a  square  foot. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes, 

Mr.  Kann.  That  piece  of  glass  could  probably  be  bought  for  20 
cents. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Kann.  Or  16  cents,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but,  say,  for  illustra- 
tion, 20  cents. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  other  piece  of  glass  which  you  speak  of,  and  which 
has  120  feet  in  it 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes;  how  much  would  that  cost? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  glass  to-day  we  are  selling  for  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of — well,  the  factory  selling  price  is  about  35  cents. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Thirty-five  cents  a  foot?  Is  that  what  you 
mean? 

Mr.  EIann.  a  square  foot,  sir;  and  on  the  average  we  are  getting 
probably  about  28  cents  for  it,  taking  it  in  with  all  the  smaU  glass 
we  are  selling.    That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Then  that  would  cost  about  $36? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes.  Now,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  one  minute, 
just  take  a  step  further,  and  then  I  think  you  will  have  the  answer  to 
the  problem. 

Mr.  LoNOWoRTH.  That  is  what  I  want  to  understand. 

Mr.  Kann.  If  you  should  buy  that  piece  of  glass  in  a  jobbing  house 
in  your  city,  they  would  sell  you  that  piece  of  glass  from  a  list  which 
is  prepared,  in  which  they  charge  you  so  much  a  square  foot,  subject 
to  a  certain  discount;  and  that  glass  to-day,  perhaps — I  do  not 
know — ^you  could  probably  buy  that  very  same  piece  of  glass  for  50 
or  60  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Fifty  or  60  cents? 

Mr.  Kann.  Fifty  or  60  cents  a  square  foot,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  I  may  be  very  stupid  about  that;  but  I  can  not 
get  through  my  head  how  it  is,  when  you  say  that  it  costs  more  to 
make  a  square  foot  of  glass,  you  sell  one  foot  for  15  cents,  and  yet 
you  sell  this  120  square  feet  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Sixty  cents,  he  says. 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  factory 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  am  speaking  of  the  factory. 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  factory  sale  price  would  probably  be,  say,  30  cents 
or  35  cents.  'The  cost  per  foot  is  the  same,  based  upon  taking  your 
foot  production  and  dividing  it  into  your  total  cost.    Is  not  that  clear  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  clear  as  to  the  price,  but  not  as  to  the 
cost. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes ;  as  to  the  cost.  We  take  all  the  various  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  cost,  starting  in  with  material  and  labor 
and  fu3  and  boxing  charge  and  whatever  else  ought  to  be  charged — 
taxes,  insurance,  etc. ;  and  we  will  take  that  to  be  a  thousand  dollars. 
Suppose  the  net  result  in  feet  was  1,000  feet.  You  would  divide  that 
into  a  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would  give  you  a  dollar  a  foot,  would 
it  not?  Now,  it  costs  you  a  dollar  a  foot  irrespective  of  the  size  of 
that  glass,  whether  it  goes  into  stock  in  pieces  of  1  foot,  or  25  or  50 
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feet,  or  120  feet,  as  far  as  factory  cost  is  concerned.  The  1-foot  pie^t? 
costs  quite  a  little  more  to  handle,  as  I  tried  to  explain,  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  to  be  handled  many  more  times,  and  all  that  sort  of  thinjr. 
and  then  it  has  to  be  more  carefully  polished  and  packed:  and  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  only  get  for  that  small  piece  of  glass  from  l.'» 
to  20  cents  a  foot,  and  it  costs  $1,  while  we  may  get  $1.25  for  the 
large  piece  of  glass  that  cost  us  a  dollar.  We  have  to  make  our  pnmr 
off  of  those  few  disproportionate  or  unusual  pieces  that  we  sell;  anl 
as  the  bulk  of  our  production  is  in  small  glass 

Mr.  LoNGwoHTH.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  sell  a  product  that 
it  costs  you  a  dollar  to  make  for  15  cents? 

Mr.  Kx\NN.  I  am  simply  using  that  as  an  illustration.  But  I  do 
say  this,  in  order  to  make  the  statement  exact,  that  we  do  sell  a 
product  which  costs  on  the  average  iJ2  or  34  or  35  or  30  cents,  as  the 
different  factories  may  differ  a  bit,  as  low  down  as  12  cents,  and  a 
very  large  portion  of  it  at  15  cents  and  1(5  and  18  and  20  cents,  and 
we  have  been  doing  it  for  years.  That  is  the  burden  of  our  com- 
plaint here — that  we  do  have  to  sell  at  least  60  per  cent  of  our  product 
at  less  than  it  costs  to  produce. 

Mr.  IjONGWOHTir.  At  how  much  less? 

Mr.  Kanx.  You  can  figure  it  from  thase  various  duty  imports  if 
you  want  to;  but  taking  the  various  conditions  that  may  be  put  in. 
that  may  be  sold  either  as  a  finished  size,  a  cut  size,  etc.,  at  any- 
where from  15 — well,  I  will  say  on  an  average  12  to  15  cents  a  f<M)t 
loss  on  every  foot  of  it.  If  yon  t4ike  it  from  the  smallest  up  to  the 
largest,  covering  the  extreme  range  of  the  sizes,  it  gives  us  a  pmrit 
over  cost.  And  while  that  may  sound  as  a  very  strange  statement,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  factory — I  mentioned  these  11,  and  the 
other  companies  are  here  to  answer  for  themselves — I  believe  tliey 
would  be  very  glad  to  corroborate  that  statement  by  factory  figures 
and  by  their  books.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  it,  because  on  the  face  of  it  it  looks  like  a  contradiction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  to  say 
that  it  was  largely  a  question  of  inefficiency  on  this  side, 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he  said  it  was  largely  that;  but 
that  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  asked  a  question  as  to  the  labor,  and  he  replied  that 
they  paid  three  times  as  much  on  this  side  for  inefficient  labor  as  they 
did  on  the  other  side  for  efficient  labor. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  believe  he  cared  to  leave  that  impression.  Of 
course,  I  can  not  answer  for  him ;  but  I  make  that  statement  from  my 
own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  see  that  he  is  present,  and  if  he  would  like  to  correct 


it,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  him. 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mah 


make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  know  that  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  labor  over 
there ;  I  have  been  on  the  other  side ;  and  1  know  our  labor  here,  and 
I  know  what  we  pay  here.  And  while  I  have  no  interests  on  the  other 
side,  any  more  than  trying  to  keep  posted  as  to  what  they  do,  I  know 
that  we  have  been  paying  about  three  times  as  much  as  they  have. 
The  average  laborer  over  tliere  gets  3  francs  and  10  centimes.  That  is 
about  70  cents.    I  think  it  runs  from  65  to  75  cents 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  average  furniture  and  mirror  size? 
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Mr.  Kann  (continuing).  We  pay  over  here  on  an  average — I  think 
this  price  will  average  tnrough  the  different  works — anywhere  from 
$2  to  $2.25  per  emplovee  per  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  do  they  compare  in  efficiency  with  those  on  thfe 
other  side? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  they  get  a  very  much  better  quality  of  labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Tliere? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  Belgium,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  because,  as  I  stated  in  our  paper,  these  people 
have  been  tied  to  the  industry  for  years.  They  never  leave  employ- 
ment of  that  kind  and  seek  other  employment.  The  factories  are  all 
located  in  one  district.    They  are  a  ^lass-making  people. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  question  of  inefficiency  here 

Mr.  Kann.  I  would  not  say  inefficiency.  We  do  not  get  the  quality 
of  labor,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  say  difference  of  efficiency,  then. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  better,  because  we  can  not  get 
the  quality  of  that  kind  of  labor.  We  can  not  get  them  here.  We 
never  get  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Efficiency  plus  and  efficiency  minus — that  will  suit  you 
better? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Very  well,  that  suits  me  just  as  well.  I  want  you  now 
to  give  me  the  average  mirror  size  of  glass  that  is  used  in  furniture. 
I  mean  the  kind  used  in  bureaus  and  washstands. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  size  which  is  most  used  is  5  feet — 18  by  40,  or  24 
by  30,  or  18  by  36 ;  that  is,  18  inches  one  way  and  36  another,  or  18 
inches  one  way  and  40  the  other. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Eighteen  by  40? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  makes  just  5  square  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  5  square  feet;  and  you  want,  on  that,  a  flat 
rate  of  22^  cents? 

Mr.  Kann.  On  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That,  then,  would  increase  the  price  of  the  bureaus 
and  the  washstands  that  the  people  throughout  the  country  are 
obliged  to  purchase  $1  each,  would  it  not? 

Mt.  Kann.  That  would  make  an  increase  to-day  as  between  10 
cents  and  22,  which  would  be  12^  cents ;  and  on  5  feet  that  would  be 
60  cents  increase  over  what  the  duty  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  I  understand  that;  but  I  am  talking  about  the 
entire  duty. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  woulS  be  60  cents  more  if  your  proposition  goes 
with  the  committee  and  with  Congress? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  control 

Mr.  Kann.  Pardon  me;  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  sizes,  of  course,  which  are  used  for 
that  purpose  which  are  not  5  feet  square.  There  are  about  17  stand- 
ard sizes,  which  run  all  the  way  from  a  foot  and  a  half  up  to  5  feet. 
But  5  feet  is  the  largest  size ;  that  is  the  extreme. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  but  the  increase  in  duty  which  you 
ask  is  on  the  glass  that  is  most  largely  used  throughout  the  country! 

Mr,  Kann.  For  that  purpose;  yes.  Probably  the  most  largely  u^ 
is  the  glazing  glass,  on  which  we  are  willing  to  take  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  glazing  glass  is  for  windows,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  for  the  windows  of  the  rich — ^those  big  pieces 
of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  And  the  poor,  too.  It  is  now  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  humble.  You  can  buy  it  so  cheaply  now  that  it  hardly  pays  to 
buy  sheet  glass  or  window  glass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  wish  I  had  known  that  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  is  not  too  late.  We  will  come  around  and  give  you 
a  salvage  price  on  what  vou  have  put  in. 

Mr.  Pou.  My  boy  broke  one  pane,  and  I  had  to  pay  $21  for  it 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  the  kind  that  is  generally  found  pretty  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  net  result  of  this  scheme  of  yours  would  be  to 
increase  the  cost  of  glass  to  the  consumer  and  reduce  the  revenue  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir.  I  thought  you  would  catch  my  suggestion 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  listening  with  all  the  power  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  consuming  public  will  get  the  benefit  of  quite  a 
reduction  on  all  the  glass  over  10  square  feet,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  the  consuming  public  does  not  use  much 
glass  over  that  size. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  beg  vour  pardon,  sir.  You  will  find  that  all  the 
men  that  run  the  little  groceries  or  the  little  shops  in  the  towns  all 
over  this  country,  as  well  as  the  big  stores,  have  to  have  plate-glass 
fronts  on  them.  They  pt  the  benefit  of  that  low  price;  and  almost 
every  cottage  that  is  built  now  has  plate  glass  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  question :  Do  you  know  of  anybody  engaged 
in  any  sort  of  manufacturing  in  or  around  Pittsburg  that  is  making 
money  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes.  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  list  of  them,  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  will  give  it  to  you  privately  this  evening. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  would  not  be  at  liberty 

Mr.  Gaines.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Assuming  that  the  tariff 
were  increased  to  a  flat  rate  of  22^  cents,  and  that  thereafter  the  price 
to  the  consumer  of  American  plate  glass  was  increased  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  increase  of  duty,  how  much  would  that  add  to  the  cost 
of  a  bureau  which  had  a  looking-glass  in  it  18  by  40  inches;  assuming 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  the  price  of  the  domestic  article 
would  be  increased  by  the  entire  amount  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  they  would  take  the  largest  piece  of  the  glass  which 
is  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  generally  speaking,  about  50  cents,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  if  all  of  the  tariff  were  added  to  the  cost,  the 
consumer  would  be  out  50  cents  on  the  price  of  a  bureau? 
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Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  should  like  to  say,  if  you  will  permit 
me  a  little  further  than  your  question  would  lead,  that  verjr  low  prices 
have  been  made  on  the  mirrors  that  vre  have  sold  as  American  manu- 
facturers in  competition  even  with  the  imported  mirrors,  or  glass  for 
that  purpose.  As  a^ result  of  a  foolish  competition  among  ourselves 
very  low  prices  have  been  made,  which  would  have  given  the  con- 
sumers the  benefit  of  50  or  60  cents  less  than  the  former  prices,  yet 
they  never  got  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  WTio  did  get  it? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  furniture  manufacturer  or  the  man  in  between. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  the  manufacturing  consumer  is  the  man  that 
perhaps,  in  your  opinion,  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  diflFerence? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  the  public  has  gotten  the  benefit  of  this  lower  price 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  very  worst  that  could  happen  to  them  on 
a  single  piece  of  the  cheapest  furniture  would  be  an  increase  of  50 
cents.  If  they  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  the  low  price,  they  have 
gotten  50  cents  lower  than  the  present  price,  which  I  doubt.  But  I 
want  to  make  the  point  that  all  of  that  low  price  has  not  gone  to  the 
consumer.  It  has  disappeared  in  between,  and  it  meant  a  great  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  this  industry. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  your  opinion,  it  has  not  gone  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, but  to  the  manufacturing  consumer? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  has  gone  into  somebody's  hands,  so  that  it  has  not 
been  a  factor  in  producing  this  product.  It  has  not  gone  to  the 
plate-glass  manufacturer.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  gone  to  the  mirror 
manufacturer.  It  has  not  gone  to  the  consumer,  to  whom  it  ought 
to  have  gone,  and  we  have  suflFered  in  consequence.  Nobody  that 
should  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  it  has  gotten  the  benefit  of  it.  That 
is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  let  us  turn  Brother  Gaines's  proposition  around 
the  other  way.  There  are  16,000,000  homes  in  the  United  States.  If 
they  onlv  bought  one  bureau  a  year,  that  would  be  $8,000,000  that  this 
proposed  increase  in  the  duty  would  cost  the  consumers  more  than 
they  are  paying  now? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  does  not  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  that  is  quite  an  item.  It  would  help  us  along 
quite  a  bit.  If  you  divided  that  $8,000,000  between  these  12  com- 
panies, I  mean,  it  would  help  them  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  get  a  nice  little  sum  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  and  we  need  it.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for. 
We  need  just  that  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  the  whole  business  is  that  the  way 
that  you  all  make  your  money  is  by  getting  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there  from  a  great  many  people,  so  that  there  is  not  enough  for  one 
of  them  to  come  here  and  testify  against  you  about  it,  and  the  general 
total  of  the  rake  off  amounts  to  a  fortune  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  right.    Every  little  helps. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  think. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  A.  L.  FATTLKNEE,   OF  CLEVELAHB,  OHIO, 
EEFEESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  GLASS  WOKKEES. 

The  Chairma:*t.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Faulkner. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  in 
the  beginning  that  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  and  not  a  jobber.  I 
am  simply  trying  to  represent  the  workingmen,  the  window-glai^? 
workers.  And  I  should  like  to  say,  before  submitting  this  brief,  that 
I  will  be  as  concise  as  possible,  take  up  very  little  of  your  time,  and 
that  I  should  like  to  present  a  supplemental  brief  later  on,  for  the 
reason  that  the  matter  came  up  so  suddenly  that  we  were  not  able 
to  secure  the  data  necessary  to  make  a  proper  statement  as  to  figures 
before  this  committee.  I  simply  want  to  show  you  what  our  people 
need,  why  they  need  it,  and  why  they  believe  that  they  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  and  receive  it. 

In  appearing  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  do 
so  representing  the  interests  of  all  window-glass  workers  of  this 
country,  their  families  and  their  dependents.  The  Republican  plat- 
form pledges  a  revision  of  the  tariif.  Mr.  Taft  in  his  preelection 
speeches  pledged  himself  to  a  speedy  and  honest  revision  or  the  tariff. 
We  believe  the  pledges  \vill  be  redeemed  and  the  President-elect  will 
keep  his  pledge.  Believing  that  revision  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  reduction  of  the  present  schedule,  but  that  the  terra  may  be  aptly 
applied  as  meaning  an  incrense  as  well  where  necessarj',  that  the 
labor  interests  as  well  as  the  business  intei'ests  of  this  country  may 
be  thoroughly  and  honestly  protected,  I  herewith  submit  a  conden**d 
statement  concerning  the  condition  of  the  window-glass  industry  as 
viewed  from  the  worker's  standpoint : 

'11  icre  are  0,700  skilled  window-fflass  workers  in  this  country,  all 
of  whom  are  members  of  organized  labor,  capable  of  producing  annu- 
ally 11,000,000  r)0-foot  boxes  of  the  sizes  and  qualities  requii*ed  by 
American  consumers. 

By  the  above  I  mean  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  if  all  the  skilled 
American  window-glass  workers  were  employed  at  their  res|x»ctive 
trades  in  the  making  of  window  glass  a  sufficient  nmnber  of  Iwxes 
to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country  could  be  made  in 
six  months,  thus  compelling  the  forced  idleness  of  the  workmen  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year. 

During  a  trip  through  Europe  last  summer  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  labor  conditions  affecting  the  glass  industry  and  wa> 
particularly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  low  rate  of  wagers  paid 
the  employees,  tog(»ther  with  the  low  cost  of  glass-producing  mate- 
rials, was  a  great  menace  to  the  American  window-glass  industry,  the 
only  safeguard  against  which  is  the  tariff. 

The  comparative  wages  of  American  and  foreign  workmen  I  will 
submit  as  follows: 

American  workmen :  Blowers,  $120.50  per  month ;  gatherers,  $90.25 
per  month;  cutters,  $124  per  month;  flatteners,  $130  per  month.  For- 
eign workmen  (I  use  the  phrase  '*  foreign  "  as  referring  particularly 
to  the  Belgian  workers,  our  greatest  competitors) ;  Skilled  work- 
men— Blowers,  $00  to  $80  per  place. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Sixty  dollars  to  $80  per  what? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Sixty  dollars  to  $80  per  place.  I  will  explain  that 
later. 
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Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  FAU1.KNER.  Gatherers,  $40  to  $50  per  place;  cutters,  $28  to  $38 
each ;  flatteners,  $40  to  $60  each. 

In  the  case  of  a  part  of  the  more  unskilled  labor,  the  following 
were  the  wages  shown  by  the  figures  that  I  was  able  to  obtain : 

Lehr  tenders,  $48  to  $60  per  month;  shove  boys,  $48  to  $60  per 
month;  roller  boys,  $48  per  month.  Foreign  unslkilled  labor:  Lehr 
tenders,  girls,  $16  to  $18  per  month ;  shove  girls — ^that  is,  in  place  of 
the  boys  used  in  this  country — $15  to  $18  per  month ;  roller  carriers, 
girls,  $18  per  month. 

In  addition,  we  might  add  to  the  American  unskilled  or  perhaps 
semiskilled  workmen  what  we  know  as  the  snapper,  one  to  each 

Slace,  who  receives  an  average  of  $48  per  month.  In  Europe  they 
ispense  with  the  services  of  a  snapper. 

The  price  of  American  skilled  labor  is  determined  monthly  bj^  the 
selling  price  for  the  current  month,  while  the  price  of  foreign  skilled 
labor  is  fixed  annually. 

To  better  understand  the  above  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  American  blower  and  gatherer  work  singly, 
or  one  to  each  place,  while  the  foreign  blower  and  gatherer  work 
double,  or  two  to  each  place.  In  fact,  I  sometimes  saw  three  in  a 
place.  The  latter  conditicm  is  due  to  a  surplus  of  workers.  The 
American  blower  works  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours  per  month  and 
produces  360  rollers  (you  might  know  them  better  as  cylinders),  or 
200  boxes  of  window  glass,  single  strength.  The  foreign  blower 
works  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours  per  month,  producing  550  cyl- 
inders, or  312  boxes  of  glass. 

The  average  number  of  50-feet  boxes  of  common  window  glass  im- 
ported annually  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  is  854,324,  aggregating 
20,503,776  boxes.    A  box  consists  of  50  square  feet. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  a  lowering  of  the  duty  on  common  window 
glass  would  mean  an  increased  importation  of  that  article,  compara- 
tive with  the  amount  of  the  said  reduction,  and  would  work  a  corre- 
sponding injury  to  the  window-glass  workers  and  manufacturers  alike 
of  this  country.  Therefore,  I  would  earnestly  urge  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
rate  as  provided  for  in  Schedule  B,  glass  and  glassware,  No.  101,  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
rates  be  increased  in  the  above-mentioned  schedule  upon  common  win- 
dow glass,  up  to  and  including  sizes  16  by  24  inches  square,  for  the 
reason  that  the  bulk  of  glass  imported  into  this  country  is  contained 
in  the  various  brackets  or  sizes  from  6  by  8,  up  to  and  including  16 
by  24  inches  square.  An  increase  in  the  rates  on  the  above-named 
gazes  would  mean  decreased  importation,  thereby  creating  a  greater 
market  for  domestic  product,  thus  adding  to  the  earnings  of  the 
worker.  Simply  the  keeping  out  of  this  country  annually  of  perhaps 
one-half  million  or  more  50-feet  boxes  which"  are  now  being  made 
abroad,  and  which  could  and  should  be  produced  in  America,  would 
greatly  benefit  not  only  the  window-glass  workers  of  this  country  but 
also  all  other  labor  required  for  the  preparing  and  handling  of  the 
materials  that  would  necessarily  enter  into  the  production  of  the  glass 
required  to  supply  the  increased  market  for  domestic  glass,  as  aU 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  are  produced  in 
America. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Faulkner,  did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say 
that  if  these  workers  were  all  employed  they  would  produce  in  six 
months  the  entire  output? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  they  are  only  employed  half  the  time,  accord- 
ing to  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  when  you  speak  of  them  as  obtaining  these 
rates  of  wages,  they  only  obtain  them  for  half  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  European 
laborer  and  the  American  laborer  must  be  reduced  by  one-half,  ac- 
cording to  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  total  earnings? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  you  speak  of  the  American  blower  as  earning 
$120  a  month,  that  means  for  six  months  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  he  is  earning  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Fauliiner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  foreign  blower  gets  $60  per  place,  you  say. 
WHiat  do  you  mean  by  "  per  place?  " 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  mean  that  there  are  two  in  a  place.  Thev  receive 
from  $G0  to  $80  for  the  work  performed  in  that  place,  or  from  $30 
to  $40  each. 

Mr.  C/OCKRAN.  That  is,  a  month? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  A  month. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  monthly  pay — this  amount — ^is  divided  between 
two;  that  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  so  in  every  instance? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Almost. 

Mr.  Cocicran.  If  one  man  fills  the  place  he  gets  the  full  pay.  doe^ 
he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  but  they  do  not. 

ifr.  Cockran.  Do  you  say  it  never  occurs? 

Mr,  Faulkner.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  sometimes  occurs,  however? 

Mr.  P'aulknkr  (continuing).  For  the  reason  that  there  are  so 
many  workmen  over  there  that  they  have  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.    Then  you  have  twice  too  many  here,  also? 

Mr.  Faixkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  excess  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country. 
In  the  case  of  the  foreign  blower  who  fills  one  of  these  places,  be  gets 
from  $r»0  to  $80  a  month,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  he  fills  it  alone;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  he  would  get  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
working  the  full  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  he  would  be  really  better  paid  than  the 
American  workman? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  has  become  of  all  this  duty  that  has  been 
levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  workman  in  the  past?  Have 
you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  a  question  I  will  leave  you  folks  to 
answer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know  where  it  has  gone,  according  to  my  notion ; 
the  employer  has  "  bagged  "  it.     Is  that  your  notion  of  it? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  employer.  The  point  I 
want  to  make 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not  asking  you  to  speak  for  the  em- 
ployer. I  am  asking  you  where  a  specific  sum  has  gone.  According 
to  you,  the  rates  paid  to  the  foreign  laborer  are  about  as  high  as 
those  paid  the  American  laborer.  There  has  been  a  very  high  duty 
levied,  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer — is  not  that  so? — 
during  all  these  years,  when  you  find  that  the  conditions  are  practi- 
cally the  same  both  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  did  not  understand  this  witness  to  say  that  the 
foreign  labor  was  paid  as  high  as  our  own  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  reasoning  it  out.  I  am  asking  him  question 
by  question,  and  he  is  answering. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  you  to  put  the  question  to  him  assum- 
ing that  he  had  said  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  I  asked  him  a 
question,  and  he  answered  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Lest  there  might  be  some  misapprehension,  I  will 
ask  him  again.  I  think  everybody  else  understands  it;  but  let  us 
get  it  perfectly  clear. 

I  understood  you  to  begin  your  statement  bv  alleging  that  there 
are  6,700  skilled  workers,  all  organized ;  that  if  they  were  employed 
all  the  time  they  could  produce  the  total  output  in  this  country  in  six 
months.     Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  was  my  statement ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  was  your  statement.  If  such  a  person  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $120  a  month  and  he  is  employed  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  he  gets  $720  a  year.  That  is  about  the  amount  of  his  compen- 
sation, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Are  you  figuring  that  there  are  two  in  a  place? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  talking  about  the  American. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  You  are  figuring  on  the  ^Vmerican  workman? 

Mr..  Cockran.  You  said  the  i^erican  workman  was  employed 
about  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  About  half  the  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good.  If  he  is  only  employed  half  the  time 
and  gets  $120  a  month  while  he  is  working,  his  actual  earnings  are 
$720  a  year,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes.     Suppose  he  were  working  all  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  he  is  not,  according  to  you. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  what  I  am  after  is  to  get  more  employment 
for  that  man. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  well,  I  am  coming  to  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  in  order  to  reach  how  that  should  be  done,  we 
had  better  investigate  how  similar  attempts  have  worked  out  in  the 
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past.     Your  suggestion  is  to  increase  the  duty.     I  want  to  see  what 
effect  the  duty  has  had  before  I  consider  giving  it  in  a  larger  degree. 

I  understand,  now,  that  we  are  agreed  that  the  American  work- 
man, the  blower,  gets  $720  a  year  in  cash.  He  works  about  half  the 
time,  and  is  paid  $120  a  month.    Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  you  are  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
when  you  are  putting  it  in  that  way  you  are  speaking  only  for  one- 
half  of  the  American  window-glass  manufacturers,  or  else  each  man 
is  working  only  half  the  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Some  of  them  work  nine  months,  and  some  work 
three. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that ;  but  the  average  is  six  months! 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  average  is  six  months. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good.    Then  the  average  pay  is  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  have  another  man  now  that  does 
not  receive  anything. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Faitlkner.  Because  there  is  no  place  for  him  to  work. 

Mr.  CocKRrVN.  Oh,  of  course,  I  understand  that  some  men  probablv 
work  the  whole  year  round,  and  some  do  not  work  at  all:  some  work 
three  months  and  some  work  nine  months,  as  you  have  said.  But  that 
means  that  the  average,  as  you  have  fixed  it,  is  six  months  for  each 
man.    That  is  the  average  employment,  the  average  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  average  employment ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  average  employment  is  six  months;  and  he  gets 
$120  a  month  ?  ' 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  C'Ockran.  So  that  the  average  pay  is  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  that  way;  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  no  other  way  of  calculating  it,  is  there? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  they  were  all  employed. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it.  The  foreigner,  according  to  you,  is  paid 
from  $C»0  to  $80  per  place.    Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Faxti^kner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  by  "  place,"  you  mean  that  so  much  is  allowed 
to  that  particular  place.  If  one  man  can  fill  it,  he  gets  it  all.  If  two 
men  are  required  to  fill  it,  they  divide  the  money  between  them? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  they  do,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  suppose  the  real  fact  is  that  at  any  one  place  for 
part  of  the  time  there  would  be  two  men  working  and  part  of  the 
time  one  man  would  be  doing  it.     That  is  about  the  truth,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  think  my  statement  was  that  nearly  all  of  them 
were  doubled  up — in  uearly  every  instance,  so  far  as  my  observation 
went. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  is  vour  observation?  How  long  did  it 
last? 

Mr.  Faulkner,  I  was  over  there  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  was  in  very  close  touch  with  the  officials  of  the 
Belgian  organization,  and  a  great  deal  of  my  information  I  received 
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directly  from  the  president  of  that  organization.  As  far  as  the  fac- 
tories are  concerned,  I  was  only  permitted  to  visit  one  factory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  this  statement  as  to  there  being  two  men  gen- 
erally employed  at  each  place  based  on  your  observation  or  your  in- 
formation ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  was  based  on  both  my  observation  and  my  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  information  ?  I  ask  because  I  should  like  to 
verify  that. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Information  from  the  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Mr.  Edmund  Gilles— 5jr-i-l-l-e-s. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where,  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Charleroi. 

Mr.  Cockran.  A  Mr.  Gilles,  of  Charleroi,  informed  you  that  two 
men  were  employed  at  each  of  these  places,  as  a  general  thing,  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  were  constantly  employed? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  oelieve  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  they  divide  that  wage  evenly,  or  was  one  a 
principal  workman  and  the  other  a  helper? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  As  to  that,  in  all  instances,  I  can  not  say;  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  see,  of  course,  how  important  that  is  to  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  the  fact  remains,  just  the  same,  that  there  is 
that  much  for  that  place.  There  is  that  much  for  that  amount  of 
glass. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  but  you  can  see  that  if  one  man  was  the  prin- 
cipal workman  and  the  other  was  the^helper,  and  the  first  man  ob- 
tamed  $60  of  the  $80,  we  will  say,  he  was  as  well  paid  as  the  American 
workman. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  vou  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  work  it  out,  I  think 
you  will  find  that  12  times  60  or  6  times  120  would  make  720.  That 
IS,  12  times  60  would  make  the  exact  equivalent  of  6  times  120. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  So  far  as  the  blower  is  concerned ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.  That  is  the  blower.  We  will  go  on  now  to 
the  others.  The  next  is  the  gatherer.  The  American  gatherer  gets 
$90.25  for  about  the  same  period  of  employment,  I  suppose,  does  he 

BOt? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Just  about. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is,  for  about  half  time ;  and  the  foreigner  gets 
$40  or  $50  for  the  whole  time.  He  is  about  as  well  paid,  is  he  not, 
in  the  amount  of  money  that  he  finally  receives  at  the  end  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  further  than  that  on  this 
comparison,  but  I  ask  your  attention  now  to  this  tariff  of  which  you 
are  so  eloquent  an  advocate. 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  Here  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out :  There  is  a 
lot  of  glass  coming  into  this  country  that  is  being  made  over  there 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  possibly  make  it  over  here,  and  it  is 
interfering  with  the  market  in  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
window-glass  workers  of  this  country,  if  they  were  given  all  of  that 
market,  could  have  about  three  weeks  more  work  each  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Three  weeks  more? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  About  three  weeks  more,  I  think.    Now 

Mr.  C()C'KR.\N.  Wait  a  minute;  we  will  just  take  that.  Three  weeks 
more,  you  say.  If  the  time  were  increased  to  the  rate  that  you  sug- 
gest, thcM'e  would  be  three  weeks  more  work  for  these  various  skilled 
workers? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Provided  it  would  work  out  that  that  was  sufficient 
to  keep  out  this  foreign  £2:lass. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  is  it.  How  much  would  that  increased 
tax  amoimt  to,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  AVhat  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  how  much  do  you  advocate  raising  the  tariff? 

Mr.  P^'aitlkner.  I  am  not  making  any  suggestion  of  that  kind  now. 
I  plainly  stated  that  I  would  like  to  file  a  supplemental  brief,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  secure  the  necessary  data  to  pre- 
sent figures  here  to  you.  I  am  simply  presenting  a  statement,  and 
expect  to  be  permitted  to  prCvSent  a  supplemental  brief  later  on.  I  be- 
lieve I  stated  that  fact  verv  clearly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Faulkner,  there  has  been  a  very  high  rate  of 
tariff  here,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Not  high  enough. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  high  enough,  I  am  sure,  to  meet  the  view  of  the 
employers.  But  with  the  tariff  such  as  it  is  the  men  that  you  repre- 
sent are  in  the  condition  that  they  get  now  about  $720  a  year — the 
best  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is,  the  highest  paid. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  the  very  highest  paid. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  And  the  other  half  do  not  get  anything. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  is  it.  \\Tiat  has  become,  do  you  think,  of 
this  tariff  which  has  been  levied  in  the  past?  Has  it  reached  the 
workingman  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  speak  of  the  revenue?  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
tell  what  has  become  or  the  revenue,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  of  the  difference. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  revenue? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  the  revenue,  I  think  we  will  agree,  goes  to  the 
Treasury,  such  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  mean  the  increased  price  which  the  consumer 
pays  to  the  manufacturer  or  to  the  employer.  That  has  not  reached 
the  workingman,  according  to  your  figures,  has  it? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Not  of  Tatf  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  of  late  years?  What  do  you  suppose  has  be- 
come of  it  ?  You  would  think  that  the  employer,  who  was  a  kind  of 
trustee  of  the  community  for  the  collection  of  this  additional  rate  be- 

^ond  the  value  of  his  product,  to  distribute  it  among  his  laborers, 
as  proved  to  be  faithless  to  his  trust. 
Mr.  Faulkner.  I  will  tell  vou 
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Mr.  CocKKAN.  Answer  that,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  has  become  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No ;  will  you  not  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  think  that  the  trustee — ^the  employer — 

on  that  theory 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  unfair. 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.  No. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  want  to  antagonize  anyone ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  has  become  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  thmk  it  went  into  the  expense  of  perfecting  a 
window-glass  blowing  machine,  in  two  ways :  I^art  of  it  was  the  ex- 
pense to  the  machine  companies,  and  the  other  part  was  an  expense 
that  was  brought  on  the  hand  operators  of  this  country  in  meeting 
ruinous  prices,  until  they  have  gotten  to  such  a  stage  that  they  are 
now  really  fighting  each  other. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Who  are  fighting  each  other? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  machine  interests  and  the  hand  interests. 
That  is,  part  of  our  men  are  employed  in  the  machine  plants  and 
part  in  the  hand  plants. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  be  your  idea  of  the  halcyon  condition  to 
have  a  state  of  production  where  machinery  was  entirely  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Oh,  yes ;  but  that  is  impossible.  We  can  not  stop 
the  march  of  process.     We  are  not  trying  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Jfo;  now,  you  understand  that  the  theorv  of  this 
tariff 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Will  you  let  me  finish  that?  You  asked  me  a 
question,  and  I  have  not  finished  answering  it  yet. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  you  had  finished. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  This  condition  that  has  been  brought  about  has 
been  of  very  recent  years,  and  we  feel  that  it  has  about  reached  the 
limit.  We  feel  that"  from  this  time  on  there  will  be  a  better  condi- 
tion, because  there  will  be  less  expense  attached  to  the  manufacture 
of  window  glass,  the  machine  interests  will  not  have  such  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  I  do  not  believe  the  competition  will  be  so  lively.  That 
will  give  the  hand  operators  a  better  opportunity  to  sell  their  product 
at  perhaps  a  better  price,  and  there  will  not  be  so  many  factories  in 
the  sheriff's  hands,  perhaps.  I  do  not  believe  that  condition  will  con- 
tinue, but  I  believe  the  new  condition  that  I  have  just  spoken  of  will 
be  brought  about. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  belief  is,  of  course,  very  valuable;  but  the 
grounds  of  your  belief  would  be  more  important  to  us,  for  then  we 
could  tell  whether  we  share  them  or  not.  I  understand  that  we 
agree  that  whatever  became  of  this  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  product  and  the  amount  that  was  charged  for  it  under  the  tariff, 
it  did  not  reach  the  workingman?  We  have  agreed  on  that;  have 
we  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not, 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  spent  in  perfecting 
a  machine  to  get  rid  of  me  workingman. 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  It  is  a  question  how  much  they  should  receive  and 
how  much  they  did  receive. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  talking  of  one  thing  and  I  am  asking  you 
about  another.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  your  attention  to  an  historical 
fact,  not  a  speculative  discussion.  There  has  been  a  large  amount 
of  money  collected  from  the  consumers  of  this  country  under  this 
tariff  over  and  beyond  the  price  that  the  article  would  command  in 
the  market  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  You  mean  the  selling  price  of  glass? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fat  LKNER.  When  do  you  speak  of — the  last  few  years? 

ilr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  start  from  the  adoption  of  this  tariff  law 
in  1807. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  answer  "  no,  sir." 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  the  tariff'  did  not  operate  at  all? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  it  did. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  did  it  operate? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  a  wav  it  served  its  purpose,  and  in  a  wav  it 
did  not  go  quite  far  enough,  for  the  reason  that  your  low  brackets 
were  not  high  enough;  thoy  did  not  prevent  this  country  from  be- 
coming a  dumping  ground  for  small  sizes  of  poor  qualities  of  for- 
eign glass.  It  keeps  out  the  large  glass  all  right  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  perhaps  a  safe  extent;  but  not  the  smaller  stuff  which  they  are 
very  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  And  I  want  to  make  this  point:  If  they 
could  not  get  rid  of  that  small  stuff  over  there,  they  could  not  make 
quite  so  much  of  their  larger  stuff.  There  would  not  be  quite  so 
many  employed  over  here,  and  there  would  be  more  pay. 

Mr.  Cockran.  All  of  which  is  very  interesting;  but  now  let  me 
come  back  to  the  question  I  asked  you :  A  certain  amount  of  money 
has  been  added  to  the  cost  price  of  this  article  through  the  tarin, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Certainlv. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  goo^.  The  difference  between  the  amount  at 
which  this  article  would  have  sold  without  any  tariff  and  the  amount 
actually  collected  did  not  reach  the  workingman,  as  I  understand 
you? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  amount  that  accrued  from  the 
sale  of  the  glass? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  refer  to  the  difference  between  the  amount  that 
would  have  accrued  from  it  without  a  tariff  and  the  amourt  actually 
collected,  which  is  the  amount  represented  by  the  protection  of  the 
tariff  law.     Did  that  amount  reach  the  day  laborer? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  very  free  to  say  that  it  did  up  to  a  certain 
point,  perhaps  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  two  years  ago  it  stopped.  How  was  it  stopped 
two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  As  to  that,  you  will  have  to  ask  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  undertaken  to  speak  about  it  yourself. 
If  you  can  not  tell  us,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  so. 

Air.  Faulkner.  I  believe  we  got  our  share  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKR^vN.  What  shari'  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  manufacturer  got  any 
price  for  his  product.     I  bi'lieve  we  got  all  that  he  could  anord  to 
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pay  US  for  the  last  two  years,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  really 

Justly  our  share,  considering  the  price  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  for 
lis  product. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Granting  the  entire  excellence  of  the  manufacturer, 
please  tell  us  what  proportion  of  it  you  got,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  FAtTLKNER.  Our  proportion  of  that  is  based  upon  our  wage 
scale. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  10  per  cent,  20  per 
cent,  30  per  cent,  40  per  cent,  90  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Wliat  per  cent  of  what  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  the  amount  levied  on  the  consumer  over  and 
above  the  amount  that  the  article  would  have  sold  for  without  the 
duty. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  selling  price  of  the  glass? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  ;  I  do  not.  Do  you  understand  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  law  ?     You  are  here  urging  us  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  understand  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  working- 
man. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  understand  that,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  understand  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  working- 
man,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  It  can  only  operate  on  the  workingman  through  its 
effect  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good — upon  the  amount,  in  other  words,  that 
it  enables  the  employer  to  realize.  The  employer  gets  the  price  of 
the  product  first,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  What  does  the  employer  have  to  do  with  the  glass 
that  does  not  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  you  will  answer  my  question,  I  will  answer  yours 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  answering  the  question  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  answering  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  way  of  answering  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Why  are  you  asking  for  an  increased  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  I  want  to  keep  that  small  glass  out  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  will  it  be  kept  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  I  do  not  believe  they  could  compete  with 
us.  I. do  not  believe  they  could  afford  to  pay  that  price,  that  in- 
creased tariff  rate,  and  compete  with  our  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  well.  Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  start  from 
that.  You  will  keep  it  out  by  enabling  the  American  producer  to 
charge  a  higher  price  in  this  market.     That  is  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  hope  to. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  your  object  here? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  one  of  the  ol?jects,  and  the  other  is  to  enable 
him  to  make  that  small  stuff.  The  principal  object  is  to  enable  him 
to  make  that  small  glass. 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  will  not  make  it  except  to  sell  it,  will  he? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  He  will  not  make  any  more  small  glass  than  he 
can  sell  if  he  can  possibly  help  it.  This  will  give  him  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  make  that  glass  which  he  can  safely  cut  into  small  sizes. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  his  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer;  it  is  a 
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question  of  his  having  an  opportunity  to  have  his  men  manufacture 
that  small  glass. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  IIow  will  he  keep  it  out?  Let  us  see  if  we  can  reach 
a  coiis(»nsus  of  opinion  about  this.  He  does  not  take  a  gun,  does  he, 
and  ^o  out  and  shoot  any  person  who  tries  to  send  glass  in  here? 
You  uo  not  oxpect  that  he  will  keep  it  out  forcibly?  The  only  way 
ho  c'jii  k(H'p  tluit  glass  out  is  by  making  the  price  higher  through  a 
tai-itf.     That  is  what  you  want,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fax  LKNER.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  C'oi  KRAN.  That  is  what  you  want.  You  want  this  American 
manufacturer,  by  reason  of  that  tariff,  to  be  allowed  to  cbar^  more 
for  his  product  than  he  can  charge  to-day.  That  is  the  object  for 
which  you  want  to  raise  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faflkxp^r.  You  do  not  i?eem  to  understand  me. 

Mr.  CocKK AN.  You  can  answer  that  question  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Well,  no;  I  do  not. 

ilr.  CocKRAN.  You  want  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  tariff;  that 
means  increasing  the  price? 

Mr.  Fait LK NEK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CorKKAx.  And  j^ou  think  that  can  be  done? 

Mr.  Fai  LKNER.  Yes,  sir;  on  those  small  sizes  I  think  it  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  If  the  American  manufacturer  does  not  increase 
the  price,  how  is  he  going  to  keep  the  other  man  out? 

Mr.  Faulkxkr.  Because  it  will  not  come  in;  he  can  make  it  and 
sell  it  here  and  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  But  the  effect  of  the  tariff  is  to  put  up  the  price; 
otherwise  it  would  come  in  freely. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly;  thev  can  put  up  the  price,  and  if  he  does 
not  put  up  the  i)rice  of  his  product  who  am  I  going  to  buy  from? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  ^Yimt  is  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  say,  if  you  put  up  the  tariff,  and  he  does  not 
put  up  the  price  of  his  product,  who  am  I  going  to  buy  from? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now  I  see  it.  Your  idea  is  that  you  will  give  the 
manufacturer  the  opportunity  to  charge  a  larger  price,  but  you  do 
not  think  he  will  do  it.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  he  does,  we  will  undertake  to  get  our  share 
of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  how?     How?     How  will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  way  we  get  all  of  our  wages — ^by  agreement 
wuth  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  your  wages,  as  you  have  stated  here,  are  $720  a 
year. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Simply  because  he  has  been  unable  to  command  a 
fair  price  for  his  product. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  your  idea  is  that  now  the  manufacturer  is  in 
such  a  condition  that  he  is  not  making  enough  profit  to  give  you 
longer  employment  or  better  rates? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  That  is  it — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is 
already  levyin/j^  a  tariff  to  the  amount  of  If  cents  per  pound  upon 
one  form  and  j^  cents  upon  the  other  form  of  his  glass! 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  right,  because  your  schedules  are  not  prop- 
erly arranged.  That  is  the  reason.  Your  rates  are  too  low  on  the 
small  brackets.     I  will  stop  there.    They  might  be  better  equalized, 
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if  necessary.  That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out.  I  want  to  prevent 
this  country  from  being  a  dumping  ground  of  that  poor  glass  made 
in  those  small  sizes  that  comes  acro^^s  from  the  other  market.  Of 
course  no  manufacturer  can  get  away  from  making  a  heavy  percent- 
age of  small  sizes  of  coarse,  common,*^poor  qualities.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  about  photographic  plates  and  stuff  like  that.  There  is  not 
much  of  that,  anyway.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary,  common 
window  glass.  There  is  a  certain  percentiige  of  that,  and  it  is  pretty 
heavy.  They  do  a  very  good  busmess  in  that  glass  that  is  oi  poor 
guality.  That  poor  quality  is  disposed  of  in  the  main  by  cutting  it 
into  small  sizes.  Some  of  it  used  to  be  ground  and  chipped,  as  they 
called  it;  but  they  can  roll  it  now  about  as  cheaply  as  we  can  blow  it, 
and  that  part  of  the  business  is  getting  away  from  them.  But  the 
point  is  that  they  should  make  more  of  that,  and  those  people  over 
there  should  make  less  of  that,  and  it  would  be  better  balanced, 
because  if  they  make  less  of  the  smaller  sizes,  and  there  is  no  place  to 
put  it,  thev  would  not  make  quite  so  much  of  the  larger  sizes.  Then 
there  would  not  only  be  room  for  the  smaller  sizes  over  here,  but  I 
believe  that  it  would  create  a  little  bit  better  market  for  the  larger 
sizes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  will  file  an  additional  brief  showing  how  much 
more  duty  you  want  in  order  to  get  three  weeks'  more  employment  for 
your  men  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  is  the  most  you  are  looking  for  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  sense  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  get  the  window- 
glass  workers  about  three  weeks'  more  work  in  this  countrv,  if  we  pos- 
sibly can,  without  injuring  anybody.  That  is  my  idea  of  my  way  of 
getting  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  idea  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  the  larger  sizes? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  have  not  said  so ;  no  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  has  not  said  anything  as  to  the  larger  sizes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  I  can  file  a  bnef ,  which  I  will  be  pleased 
to  do  for  the  committee's  inspection — I  believe  it  will  stand  your  in- 
spection— and  I  believe  it  win  do  just  what  I  want  it  to  do. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  we  should  agree 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  the  large  sizes  and  increase  it  on  the  smaller 
sizes? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  here  advocating  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
on  window  glass  in  any  size. 

Mr.  Cogkran.  In  any  size? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  advocating  it ;  but  I  do  advocate  a  change 
in  the  schedules,  as  I  have  stated,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Faulkner,  doe^  not  your  whole  difficulty  lie  in  the 
fact  that  of  recent  years  people  have  quit  using  small  window  glass 
to  a  large  extent? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  To  some  extent ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  well  recollect  the  time  when  multitudinous 
windows  were  made  of  6  by  8  and  8  by  8  glass,  and  all  that,  and  they 
nearly  all  have  quit  it,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  pane  10  by  12  was  a  big  piece  of  glass  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  A  great  many  of  them  have  stopped  using  it. 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  average  window  glass  put  into  a  house  in  the 
United  States  to-day  seems  to  be  about  12  by  20  or  12  by  24.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  the  exact  size. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  We  will  take  that  as  the  basis  of  the  argument,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  very  reason  the  window-glass  men  have 
not  been  all  jr^tting  rich  with  this  present  rate,  is  it  not  ?  The  people 
have  quit  usmg  what  you  might  call  this  "scrap "  glass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  They  are  using  half  a  million  boxes  of  it  that  is 
made  over  in  foreign  countries  and  sent  across,  and  our  people  are 
walking  the  earth  without  anything  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  use  of  small  glass  has 
nearly  gone  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Probably  not  as  much  of  it  is  used  now  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  window  glass  that  was  consumed  at  the  time  vou 
speak  of.  But  I  believe  there  is  just  as  much  small  glass  used  to-day, 
if  not  more,  estimating  it  by  the  foot,  than  there  ever  was  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  that  is  owing  to  what  you  call  small  glaf?? 
dropping  largely  into  disuse? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Well,  we  will  take  it  from  what  you  say.  What 
was  your  size? 

Mr.  Clark.  Six  by  8,  and  8  by  8,  and  8  by  10.  You  have  quit 
using  that,  have  you  not  ?  * 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more 
glass  used  of  those  sizes  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  historv  of 
this  country.  I  can  show  you  what  is  the  matter  with  the  window- 
glass  situation,  if  you  will  just  turn  that  around  and  say  that  there 
IS  less  large  glass  used,  less  glass  that  window  workers  are  able  to 
make,  in  sizes  up  to  160  and  170  square  feet,  or  even  larger.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  at  least  one  old,  experienced  window-glass  manufacturer 
in  the  room  who  probably  knows  more  about  this  business  a  dozen 
times  over  than  I  do.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  the  smaller  sizes  of  plate  glass  have  cut  into  the  sale  of 
window  glass,  let  us  say,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  falling  off 
in  the  larger  sizes  that  could  be  made  in  the  window-glass  hou<o. 
There  is  the  great  trouble. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  do  not  use  this  small  glass  in 
building  houses  any  more,  except  where  some  man  that  is  building 
an  extraordinary  house  of  some  sort  or  other  wants  windows  put  in 
it  different  from  other  people's  windows,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  the<e 
small  panes  of  glass  put  in,  whereas  in  the  four-room  house  and  the 
six-room  house  and  the  eight-room  house  the  people  usually  have  the?e 
larger  panes  of  glass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  and  the  people  in  this  country  are  building 
small  houses  and  putting  in  small  windows  just  as  they  have  always 
done.  They  are  not  doing  it  in  the  cities  of  Washington  or  Xew  York 
or  Chicago  or  San  P^rancisco,  perhaps,  to  any  large  extent;  but  they 
are  doing  it  in  the  outlying  districts,  especially  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  I  happen  to  live  in  an  outlying  district, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  does  not  happen. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  exactly  where  they  sell  their  stuff,  or  most 
of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  the  South,  and  you  can  not  buy  glass  less 
than  10  by  12  where  I  live. 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  consider  that  a  small  window  glass. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  speaking  here  to-day,  as  I  understand,  for 
the  laboring  men  of  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Only  for  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  and  your  observations  in  Europe,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  disclosed  the  fact  that  wages  were  less  in  Europe  in  your 
industry  than  they  are  over  here? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  much  less. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  your  idea  is  that  by  a  reasonable  tariff  protect- 
ing the  manufacturer  here  the  importations  resulting  from  those  low 
wages  could  be  substituted  for  by  manufacturers  in  3ie  home  market, 
and  that  that  would  ^ive' additional  employment  to  men  in  your  in- 
dustry.   That  is  your  idea,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  idea  exactly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  May  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  you  were  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  window 
workers,  did  you  make  any  observations  as  to  the  comparative  man- 
ner of  living  of  workingmen  in  Belgium  and  America  in  your  in- 
dustry ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  a  general  way ;  yes.  As  far  as  the  actual  cost 
of  living,  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  concerned,  I  did  not  investigate 
that  very  thoroughly;  but  I  discovered  that  the  European  work- 
men do  not  live  as  the  Anierican  workmen  do  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.    They  can  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Give  me  some  concrete  idea  of  how  they  do  live. 
Name  some  of  the  differences  you  noticed. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  ways.  If  you  go 
to  their  houses,  you  see  the  difference  in  the  way  their  houses  are 
furnished.  If  you  see  them  on  the  streets,  you  see  the  difference 
in  the  way  they  are  clothed  and  the  way  their  children  are  clothed. 
You  ?ee  the  difference  in  what  they  eat,  the  kind  of  food  that  they 
subsist  on,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  kind  of  food  do  they  subsist  on  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  saw  laboring  men  over  there — not  window  work- 
ers, but  what  they  know  over  there  as  laboring  lyien — that  would  not 
have  meat  in  their  house  more  than  once  or  twice  a  month,  and  when 
they  did  it  was  horse  meat.  They  have  their  horse  markets  there 
just  the  same  as  we  have  our  beef  markets  here;  the  horse  sign  is 
hanging  out  instead  of  the  beef  sign. 

Mr.  (xAiNES.  How  about  clothing? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Their  clothing  is  very  poor.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly 
worth  speaking  about,  as  a  rule,  among  the  working  people.  Another 
thing  that  I  saw,  and  that  appealed  to  me  as  something  that  mi^ht 
be  quite  a  factor  in  the  condition  of  laboring  men  over  there,  was  tms : 
I  saw  too  many  girls  and  women  performing  labor  that  men  should 
perform.  I  saw  them  carrying  loads  that  a  strong  man  would 
stagger  under.  I  saw  them  sweeping  the  streets,  acting  as  "  white 
wings,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  saw  them  carrying  rollers  that 
it  takes  a  big,  strong,  husky  boy  from,  we  will  say,  at  least  13  to  20 
or  21  years  old  to  carry.  I  know  lots  of  men  that  carry  rollers.  The 
girls  perform  that  work  over  there;  and,  as  I  stated,  they  are  em- 
loyed  at  a  very  low  wage.  They  are  employed  in  shoving-in  in  the 
attening  houses.     They  do  the  work  of  what  is  called  the  shoving 
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boy  here — a  grown  man.  They  use  girls  over  there  for  that  work. 
The  same  is  true  at  the  other  end  of  the  flattening  oven,  the  taking- 
off  end,  taking  off  the  glass  from  the  lehr.  They  use  girls  there  for 
that  work.  Girls  dip  the  glass.  All  of  that  is  performed  by  prls, 
and  all  of  it  should  te  performed  by  men,  as  it  is  m  this  country. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Faulkner,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Now? 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  President  of  the  window-glass  workers. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  President  of  the  window-glass  workers? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir.  Formerly  I  was  a  window-glass  blower. 
I  worked  on  the  bench  for  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  These  small  pieces  of  glass  to  which  you  refer  are  the 
pieces  of  glass  which  poor  people  buv  to  put  in  their  houses,  are  thev 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  principally. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  desire  to  increase  your  income  at  the  expense 
of  your  poor  friends  throughout  the  country? 
/   Mr.  Faui.kner.  What  poor  friends  ? 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Dalzell  suggested  that  the  witness  move  to  a 
position  where  the  stenographer  could  hear  him  better.) 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  understand,  the  poor  people  of  the  country  are 
the  people  who  buy  these  small  sizes  or  window  glass.  Is  that  true,  or 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Why,  as  a  rule,  yes;  I  would  suppose  so.  The  rich 
seem  to  have  the  plate  glass,  and  I  suppose  the  poor  people  have  to 
buy  small  glass.    1  do  not  see  any  other  way  out  of  it 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  then,  I  say,  you  want  to  put  this  increased  tax 
on  the  poor  people  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  product  at  all.  It  is  my  intention  to  make  it 
here  instead  of  making  it  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  going  to  do  that  without  increasing  the  price! 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Simply  by  increasing  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  By  raising  the  duty  and  keeping  it  out — ^keeping 
it  across  there  where  it  belongs.  There  is  no  need  of  that  glass  in 
this  country.  If  we  could  not  make  it,  gentlemen,  I  would  not  be 
here.  But\vith  factories  lying  idle  all  over  this  country,  and  men 
out  of  employment  that  are'  qualified  to  perform  that  work,  and  that 
glass  commff  in  through  the  different  ports  of  this  country,  I  say 
your  schedule  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  it  be  made  profitably  in  tJiis  country  at  the  pres- 
ent prices? 

Mr.  Faulkner,  Glass? 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Yes;  the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  they  were  to  make  all  small  sizes,  no;  nor  in 
any  other  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  can  the  smaller-sized  glass  be  sold  profitably  now 
by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country? 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  a  question  I  would  have  to  figure  on  very 
carefully  before  I  could  answer  it  intelligently. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  thev  might  increase  the  price  of  it,  might  they 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  yet  you  are  uncertain? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  see  how  they  could,  but  you  are  very  un- 
certain? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  They  might  increase  the  price  of  that  small  glass ; 
they  might  increase  the  price  of  the  large  glass ;  I  might  go  further 
and  say  that  they  should.  Whether  they  can  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  is  entirely  too  low. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  question  of  price  depends  entirely  upon  compe- 
tition ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  answer  a  little  more  directly  and  not 
explain  so  much  we  would  save  some  time.    We  have  not  any  to  spare. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  seems  that  our  understanding  is  different  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  or  two. 
You  say  that  increasing  the  tariff,  in  your  opinion,  would  not  increase 
the  price,  but  would  keep  out  the  smaller  glass.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  tariff  and 
come  into  this  market  and  sell  glass  at  the  price  that  it  would  be  sold 
for  here?    That  is  what  j^ou  mean,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  it  is  not  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer that  I  am  after;  it  is  the  importer  that  imports  the  glass. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  tariff  wall  would  keep  out  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  would  give  you  opportunity  to  get  three 
weeks  more  work  in  this  country  to  supply  that  glass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  compel  them  to  buy  American 
products. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  do  not  not  want  to  take  up  much  time.  Is  that 
correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir :  that  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Randell.  All  right.  Now,  then,  the  same  condition  that  would 
bar  out  his  product  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  glass  manufac- 
turer— if  it  was  just  one  man,  say,  who  was  manufacturing  the  glass 
here — ^to  raise  the  price  of  fflass  in  this  country,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  1  do  not  oelieve  that  you  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  Randell.  Just  answer  my  question,  either  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  or 
say  that  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  not  be  placed  on  record  in  a  thing  of  that 
kind;  I  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  same  condition  that  would  bar  out  the  foreimi 
product  would  give  the  power  to  the  manufacturer  here,  if  he  shoiud 
jBict  as  one  man,  to  raise  the  price  higher  than  it  is  now,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  might  possibly  give  him  that  power. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  would  give  nim  that  power? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  that  is  not  the  intention  of  it. 
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Mr.  Randeix.  Answer  mv  question,  please,  and  I  will  soon  be 
through  with  you.  It  would  give  him  that  power,  would  it  not! 
[After  a  paused!]     Then  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  know,  I  can  give  you  my  opinion;  but 
if  you  ask  me  something  that  I  do  not  know,  I  will  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  keep  him  from  having  competition  from 
abroad,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  competition  the  manufacturer  in  this  country 
faces  from  abroad  is  not  from  the  manufacturer;  it  is  from  the  im- 
porter that  buys  that  glass  over  there  and  sells  it  on  the  market 

Mr.  Randeli..  I  understand  that ;  but  if  the  tariff  wall  was  so  high 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  bring  that  glass  in  there,  then  that  glas? 
would  not  compete,  and  the  competition  would  be  in  this  country, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr,  Randell.  If  all  the  glass  in  this  country  was  manufactured  by 
one  man,  he  could  not  compete  with  himself;  he  could  simply  fix  the 

{)rice  at  the  amount  he  pleased,  not  to  go  above  the  tariff  wall  and 
et  the  others  in?     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  but 

Mr.  Randell.  Just  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  want  to  answer  "  yes  "  or  "no,"  but  I  want  to 
explain  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Randell.  Answer  it  first,  and  then  explain. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  it  was  in  that  shape;  but  it  is  not  in  that  shape. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  say  "  yes  ?  " 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Why,  no ;  I  will  not  say  "  yes  "  to  a  proposition 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say,  if  it  was  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Certainly  not,  for  this  reason.  Here  is  the  point : 
It  is  absolutely,  utterly  impossiole  for  it  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  because  you  have  hand  plants  in  this  country  and  ma- 
chine plants  in  this  country.  They  are  competing  in  the  market; 
they  are  rivals ;  and  it  is  not  in  one  man's  hanas,  and  never  can  be. 

Mr.  Randell.  Wait  a  minute.  If  you  can  not  answer  my  questions 
without  taking  up  all  this  time  in  argument  I  shall  have  to  withdraw 
the  question. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  have  answered  it  in  my  own  way* 

Mr.  Randell.  If  that  could  be  the  case,  bj  combination — ^if  these 
different  plants  could  get  together  and  the  price  could  be  controlled — 
you  are  willing  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  raise  the  price 
to  all  the  people  of  the  country  in  order  that  your  6,700  men  might 
get  three  weeks'  more  labor;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  On  that  small  stuff? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  unwilling  to  have  then  do  that,  because  they 
will  not  do  it,  in  my  judgment,  on  account  of  the  competition  between 
the  hand  and  the  machine  plants. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  assurance  have  you  that  if  they  had  this  same 
protection  they  would  not  put  down  the  price  of  labor  instead  of 
putting  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  thev  attempted  anything  of  that  kind  we  would 
have  to  meet  it;  that  is  all.    We  have  no  assurance  of  it. 
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Mr.  Randell.  You  would  think  hard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  We  have  no  assurance  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  others  to  be  heard  on  this  window- 
glass  paragraph  ? 

As  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anyone  else  here,  we  will  take  up  the 
question  of  bottles.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  E.  A.  Agard,  of  Fair- 
bury,  ni. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  A.  AGABD,  OF  FAIKBTTBT,  ILL. 

Mr.  Agard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at  the 
age  of  11  years  my  father  entered  one  of  the  few  glass-bottle  fac- 
tories then  in  this  country  as  a  "  tending  boy ;  "  as  the  small  boy  who 
carried  away  the  bottles  when  made  by  the  blower  was  called  at  that 
time. 

He  worked  his  way  through  the  various  grades  of  employees,  re- 
maining actively  engaged  in  the  business,  until  he  retired  at  the  age 
of  60  years.  I  mysdf  went  to  work  in  a  glass  factory  at  the  age  of 
14  years,  became  a  blower  at  19,  and  worked  at  the  trade  for  several 
years,  and  am  now  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers'  Association,  although  it  has  been  about  twelve  years  since 
I  worked  at  the  trade;  and  though  I  appear  before  you  to-day  repre- 
senting the  manufacturers,  by  heredity,  birth,  education,  and  train- 
ing my  sympathies  remain  with  the  Avorkmen ;  and  in  discussing  the 
effect  of  a  protected  tariff,  or  the  lack  thereof,  upon  this  industry, 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  a  manufacturer,  I  can  not  get  away  from 
the  effect  of  my  early  environments,  and  the  thought  of  the  weal 
or  the  woe  of  the  employees.  The  skilled  mechanic  and  his  family 
is  always  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

The  manufacturers  of  glass  bottles  most  respectfully  urge  that  in 
any  revision  of  the  tariff  that  you  may  recommend  that  the  present 
import  duties  upon  bottles  may  remain  undisturbed. 

Within  the  past  eighteen  or  twenty  years  we  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  the  baneful  effects  of  a  lesser  tariff  upon  our  product,  and 
a  repetition  of  those  experiences  at  this  time  can  not  be  contemplated 
with  other  than  grave  misgivings. 

The  tariff  acts  of  1883  and  1890  were  such  a  stimulus  to  the  indus- 
try that  within  that  period  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  glass  bottles  increased  more  than  threefold,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  this  business  was  correspondingly  increased. 

The  tariff  law  of  1894,  known  as  the  "  Wilson  bill,"  which  w^ent 
into  effect  August  27,  1894,  dealt  us  a  blow  from  which  we  were  years 
in  recovering.  During  all  of  the  time  this  act,  which  reduced  the  duty 
on  glass  bottles  from  17  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
nearly  one-half,  was  in  operation  the  business  was  in  a  terribly  de- 
moralized condition.  Many  furnaces  remained  out  of  blast  the  entire 
time,  others  were  only  operated  a  part  of  the  time,  several  were  per- 
manently abandoned,  and  only  a  lew  establishments,  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  and  far  removed  from  seaports  and  closely  adjacent 
to  the  purchaser,  were  able  to  run  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  It 
was  a  grim  and  bitter  struggle  for  existence  that  taxed  the  intelli- 
gence, patience,  ingenuity,  ^ill,  and  financial  resources  of  employer 
and  employee  alike  to  the  utmost. 
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After  the  most  rigid  and  economical  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  had  l)een  adopted,  there  still  remained  so  wide  a  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  production  of  bottles  in  this  country  and  the 
cost  of  production  in  Europe  that  we  were  forced  to  ask  our  men  to 
increase  their  hours  of  labor  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  situation  and 
stem  the  tide  and  flood  of  importation.  This,  failing  to  meet  tlie 
situation,  and  we  being  unable  to  hold  our  own  against  foreign  com- 
petition, we  Avere  finally  reluctantly  compelled  to  ask  our  e^lployee^5 
to  come  to  our  assistance  by  accepting  a  reduction  in  wages  of  from 
15  to  25  per  cent.  Our  labor  is  hiffhly  skilled  and  intelligent,  but  a 
proposition  of  this  character,  which  would  reduce  their  standard  of 
life  and  living  below  the  comfort  line,  met  with  the  most  determined 
opposition  from  them.  They  were  slow  to  grasp  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  w  ith  which  we  were  confronted,  and  to  realize  that  our  very 
industrial  life  was  at  stake,  and  for  a  time  refusing  to  meet  the  un- 
pleasant crisis  in  the  on)y  way  possible,  strikes  and  labor  dispute^, 
with  all  of  their  attendant  heartburnings,  misunderstandings,  and 
disturbances  ensued,  until  a  fuller  appreciation  of  our  unhappy 
plight  was  reluctantly  borne  home  to  them,  and  they  went  to  work, 
where  employment  could  be  secured,  at  the  reduced  wage. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles  nearly  all  of  the  cost  lies  in 
the  w^ages  paid  to  labor,  the  material  of  which  the  glass  is  com- 
posed-—lime,  sand,  and  soda — being  of  small  value  except  for  the  nec- 
essary labor  expended  upon  it,  so  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
upon  bottles  must  fall  most  heavih-  upon  labor,  who  will  quickly  and 
fiercely  resent  any  attempt  to  take  from  them  or  to  reduce  the  value 
of  the  only  thing  they  have  to  sell — that  is,  their  brawn  and  skill. 
And  who  will  say  that  their  position  is  not  a  natural,  a  logical,  and  a 
proper  one.  Certainly  the  people  and  the  business  interests  of  this 
country  can  not  fail  to  be  injured  by  anything  that  reduces  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  that  brings  upon 
us  wide-spread  labor  disturbances  and  strife,  which  we  are  seelnng 
in  this  instance  to  avoid.  Some  of  the  papers  are  seeking  to  advo- 
cate a  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  various  lines  of  manufactured 
articles  in  the  interest,  as  they  claim,  of  the  consumer. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  say  just  a  few  moments  ago  there  is  a  great 
clamor  upon  the  part  of  the  consumer  for  a  reduced  tariff.  I  do  not 
know  where  that  clamor  is.  I  think  I  meet  as  many  consumers,  per- 
haps, among  those  who  are  not  interested  in  protected  industries  as 
any  man  on  this  committee.  I  live  in  a  purely  agricultural  commu- 
nity, and  at  some  time  during  the  year,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  every 
farmer  in  the  township  goes  through  my  office  and  I  meet  him  and 
talk  to  him.  I  am  interested  in  this  subject  as  well  as  in  every  eco- 
nomical and  industrial  subject.  I  have  never  failed  in  the  last  year 
to  meet  a  farmer  five  minutes  without  asking  him  his  views  on  the 
tariff  question,  and  I  have  never  heard  one  of  them  advocate  a  reduc- 
tion upon  a  single  article  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  about  that.  Proceed  with  your 
argument. 

Mr.  Aoard.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  European  manufacturers  have  such  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  cheaper  production — ^that  is,  cheaper  labor — that 
they  can  put  their  product  on  the  American  market  at  a  price  that  is 
simply  impossible  tor  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet  without  a 
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tariff  high  enough  to  be  protective.  Indeed,  if  glass  bottles  were  ad- 
mitted n-ee  of  duty,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  mean  the  extinction  of 
the  business  in  this  country. 

The  reduction  of  the  import  duty  will  not,  in  this  case,  as  I  have 
said  before,  benefit  the  general  public,  who.  in  the  laf-t  analysis,  is 
the  consumer.  Upon  the  contrary,  it  will  result  in  a  direct  and  per- 
manent injury  to  the  general  public,  by  rea>-(m  of  the  closing  of  many 
plants,  with  the  dispersing  and  scattering  of  large  bodies  of  skilled 
workmen  and  the  reduction  of  the  purchasing  power  of  all  of  those 
identified  with  this  business,  even  if  some  of  the  factories  should  be 
able  to  continue  in  operation.  If  the  price  of  bottles  was  reduci^d  to 
the  brewer,  the  bottler,  and  to  the  great  establishments  of  so-called 
patent  and  proprietary  medicines,  wnat  possible  benefit  can  the  con- 
sumer derive  from  that.  Beer,  mineral  water,  and  patent  medicines 
will  still  sell  at  retail  at  the  Siime  price,  and  even  the  bottler  would 
not  be  benefited,  as  the  destruction  of  their  business  would  have  put 
it  beyond  the  power  of  a  large  number  of  former  consumers  to  pur- 
chase the  product  of  the  bottler.  A  single  illustration  to  Avhich  I 
called  your  attention  a  moment  ago  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 

"  Warner's  Safe  Cure,"  which  is  a  patent  medicine,  costs  at  retail 
$1  per  bottle,  equal  to  $144  per  gross.  The  cost  of  a  gross  of  bot- 
tles, laid  down  m  Rochester,  N.  i .,  is  about  $4,  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  cost.  Suppose  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  the  price 
of  bottles  is  reduced  to  $3  per  gross,  making  the  cost  of  the  medicine 
$143  per  gross,  what  possible  chance  is  there  for  the  retail  buyer,  the 
general  public,  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  reduced  price,  which  is  less 
than  1  cent  per  bottle? 

The  European  manufacturer  has  another  great  advantage  over  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  fact  that  he  can  and  does  operate  his 
plant  twelve  months  in  the  year,  while  in  this  countrv  we  are  forced 
to  close  our  glass  factories  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  in  some  cases  both  the  months  of  June  and  September,  these 
months  being  altogether  too  hot  for  the  operation  of  our  plants  to  be 
profitable.  The  foreign  manufacturer  erects  a  furnace  and  operates 
it  continuously  until  it  is  burned  out,  which  may  be  a  couple  of  years, 
and  then  closes  down  to  repair  or  rebuild.  In  this  country  a  tank 
furnace  will  cost  about  $20,000,  and  after  being  operated  from  seven 
to  ten  months  must  be  closed  because  the  weather  has  become  too  hot 
to  permit  its  operation.  The  putting  out  of  the  fires  in  a  glass  fur- 
nace means  its  practical  destruction,  and  it  must  be  rebuilt  before  it 
can  be  again  operated,  so  that  in  the  item  of  furnaces  alone  the  cost 
of  the  American  manufacturer  is  more  than  double  that  of  his  foreign 
competitor. 

The  following  will  show  the  cost  of  the  standard  sizes  of  beer  and 
water  bottles  in  Germany,  taken  from  statistics,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  same  class  of  ware  in  this  country. 

Cost  of  making  a  gro&s  of  pint  and  quart  beer  and  water  bottles  in 
Germany:  Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing,  65  cents;  fuel,  material,  box- 
ing, and  supplies,  $1.05 ;  total  cost  of  production,  $1.70. 

I  have  not  the  exact  figures  giving  cost  of  production  of  glass  bot- 
tles in  England,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  more  than  $1  per  gross  less 
than  the  cost  in  this  country,  upon  pint  and  quart  beers,  water  bottles, 
and  goods  of  that  character. 
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The  English  manufacturer  is  offering  to  deliver  free  on  board  ship 
quart  beer  and  water  bottles,  packed  in  cases  of  1  gross  each,  at  $3.63 
per  gross ;  pints  at  $2.89  per  gross,  less  2^  per  cent  discount  if  payment 
IS  made  in  thirty  days  after  delivery,  while  the  German  manufacturer 
is  selling  quart*  beer  and  water  bottles  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  for  $2 
per  gross,  the  buyer  paying  the  tariff  and  freight  from  port  of  deliv- 
ery to  interior  destination,  and  the  same  can  be  done  here. 

Cost  of  production  in  America, 
Cost  of  quarts  (gi*oss)  : 

Fuel,  material,  and  supplies $2.00 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 2.09 

Total  cost  of  quarts 4.09 

Cost  of  pints  (gross)  : 

Fuel,  material,  and  supplies 1.44 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing l.oi 

Total  cost  of  pints 3.01 

Average  cost  in  America,  pints  and  quarts 3.55 

Average  cost  in  (Germany,  pints  and  quarts 1.70 

Mr.  Griggs.  ^Vhat  is  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  said  that  the  average  cost  in  America,  pints  and 
quarts,  is  $3.55  per  gross,  while  the  average  cost  in  Germany,  pints 
and  quarts,  is  $1.70  j)er  gross. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Agard.  That  is  the  average  cost;  yes,  sir;  in  Germany  $1.70. 
while  the  average  cost  in  this  country  is  $3.75. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  these  figures  can  only  be  approximate. 
They  are  not  intended  to  be  accurate.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  cost  in  Germany  was  taken  from  two  or  three  factories  engaged 
in  that  line  of  work,  and  I  know  that  the  cost  as  stated  in  this  coim- 
try,  as  I  have  just  given  it,  was  taken  from  a  few  factories  that 
engage  in  this  character  of  work  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  simply  wanted  your  statement  repeated. 

Mr.  Agard.  Skilled  workmen  have  made  them  for  years  at  a  time, 
skilled  workmen  who  were  put  on  an  order  for  a  month  or  so,  and 
naturally  would  not  make  as  many  of  them,  and  the  cost  would  neces- 
sarily be  increased. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  average  cost  in  Germany  is  $1.70? 

Mr.  Agard.  Yes,  sir;   and  $3.55  in  this  country. 

As  indicating  the  fact  that  our  idea  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
upon  bottles  can  not  prove  other  than  injurious  to  us  is  well  founded, 
I  feel  that  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  report  of  an 
investigation  made  by  the  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association  during  the  time  that  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  operation,  to 
wit,  during  the  month  of  April,  1896,  he  having  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  upon  business  connected  with  his  omce,  and  while  there 
investigated  the  importations  at  that  port  alone.    He  said : 

Finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  information  at  the  custom-honse  at  San  Fraa- 
clsco,  Cal.,  I  went  to  the  ottiee  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  aoUcited  the  aid 
of  the  commercial  rejjorter  of  that  paper.  He  kindly  agreed  to  help  me,  and 
we  went  down  to  the  custom-house  together  and  secured  the  following  data  oa 
importation,  viz : 

Quart  bottles  filled  with  wine — I  may  say  right  here  that  the  rea- 
son the  importation  of  bottles  filled  is  given  is  that  they  come  into 
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direct  competition  with  empty  bottles  here.    They  are  emptied  here 
and  then  thrown  on  the  market. 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  189.">:  Ponnds. 

Bottles  filled  with  wine 374,832 

Bottles  filled  with  brewed  stuff,  medicines,  liquor,  etc 90,062 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  wines,  clarets,  water  bottles 99,396 

Empty  demijohns 35, 695 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1.S9G : 

Quart  bottles  filled  with  wine 313,750 

Pint  bottles  filled  with  wine ^ 252 

Filled  with  liquor,  medicines,  etc 127,  576 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  clarets,  water  bottles,  etc 1,625,331 

Empty  demijohns 39, 958 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  goods  were  imported  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  do  not  include  importations  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

The  general  manager  of  the  bottling  department  of  the  National  Brewing 
Company,  said :  "  We  can  purchase  imi)orted  beer  bottles  cheaper  than  the  home 
goods  can  be  put  on  the  market."  Mr.  Deberry,  superintendent  of  the  bottling 
department  of  the  Vnlted  Brewing  Company,  claims  that  It  is  solely  a  matter 
of  cheapness  with  them  in  handling  the  foreign  gmxls.  "  We  can,"  he  said, 
"  purchase  the  Imiwrted  goods  much  cheaper  than  the  home  article,  although 
we  find  the  eastern  and  homemade  bottles  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  pres- 
sure than  the  foreign  bottles." 

On  April  11,  1896,  I  visited  the  docks,  and  to  my  surprise  I  paw  three  large 
Antwerp  and  Hamburg  ships  unloading  cargoes  of  beer  bottles,  wines,  sodas, 
clarets,  etc.  These  goods  are  ship])ed  in  crates  and  sacks,  and  all  three  ships 
were  unloading  at  the  wharf  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  the  same  day,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  In  saying  it  was  a  sickening  sight  to  behold. 

There  are  1,200  grocers  in  San  Francisco;  they  are  well  organiztnl  and  all 
handle  demijolms  for  wine,  and  mostly  imported  bottles.  I  interviewed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grocery  Men's  Association,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  did  not  know 
that  they  were  using  the  foreign  bottles  and  could  not  tell  an  imix)rted  bottle 
from  one  made  in  this  country. 

The  statistics  sent  out  monthly  by  the  Treasury  Department  giv- 
ing the  value  of  imports  of  this  line  of  goods  from  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Wilson  bill  August  27,  1894,  to  October  HI,  1896, 
are  as  follows: 

Bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  and  carboys,  $1,024,401. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  during  the  time  that  this  enormous 
importation  of  glass  bottles  was  being  made  American  plants  were 
lying  idle,  and  should  any  reduction  or  change  in  the  present  sched- 
ule upon  bottles  be  made  a  like  condition  of  affairs  would  speedily 
prevail. 

The  glass  bottle  business  of  this  country  is  not  a  small  one,  and 
unworthy  of  your  consideration,  but  millions  of  capital  and  thou- 
sands of  men  are  actively  engaged  in  this  enterprise. 

The  greatest  and  the  gravest  problem  confronting  Europe  to-day  is 
the  problem  of  their  unemployed.  Men  a  long  time  out  of  work, 
hungry  men  with  hungry  families,  are  not  wise  and  will  not  listen 
to  reason.  That  is  the  philosophical  reasoning  of  the  high  salaried 
and  the  well  fed.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  glass  bottles  will 
lessen  the  menace  confronting  Europe  by  putting  a  large  number  of 
their  unemployed  to  work,  and  will  transfer  their  trouble  to  your 
shoulders  by  closing  our  factories  and  reducing  our  capital,  our  in- 
vestments, and  our  men  to  idleness,  with  all  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  ills  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  idle  capital  and  idle 
men,  or  it  will  force  a  reduction  in  wages  to  just  the  amount  that  the 
tariff  might  be  reduced.     The  manufacturer  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
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production  and  distribution  in  this  country  to  the  last  final  fraction 
that  it  is  possible  to  attain  without  scaling  down  the  wages  of  every 
person  whom  he  may  employ. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  am  sorry  the  chairman  interrupted  the  speaker,  be- 
cause it  has  necessitated  asking  this  one  question : 

You  were  speaking  of  the  sentiment  in  your  community,  but  had  so 
far  spoken  of  one  class  in  the  community.  Knowing  where  you  reside 
I  know  that  you  represent  a  community  made  up  of  prosperous  fann- 
ers, of  manufacturers,  of  farm  laborers,  of  mechanics,  of  railroad 
men,  of  steamboat  men,  of  mine  owners,  of  miners,  and  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  professional  men.  You  say  that  the  sentiment  there  of 
these  consumers  regarding  the  tariff  revision  is 

Mr.  Agard.  The  sentiment  is,  if  the  committee  please,  that  there 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  laws,  and  I  speak  ad- 
visedly, because  I  made  it  my  business  to  speak  to  those  men.  Of 
course,  as  to  the  men  engaged  as  workmen  in  protected  industries,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  ask  them.    I  am  one  of  them  myself. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  am  very  glad  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  all  of  those 
consumers,  because  I  know  that  is  a  typical  American  community. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  heard  anybody 
coinplain  of  the  high  prices  of  living  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Agard.  No  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  asking  him  that. 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  think  the  high  price  of  living  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  high  tariff  rates  at  all? 

Mr.  Agard.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  has. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  to  say.  you  do  not  believe  the  tariff  has  ad- 
vanced prices  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Agard.  Not  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  the  man  we  are  talking  about.  You  do  not  think 
the  ultimate  consumer  has  had  to  pay  anything  more  on  account  of 
high  tariffs? 

Mr.  Agard.  Not  along  any  lines  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  account  for  the  enormous  increase  of 
living  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  have  not  accounted  for  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  that  explains  your  other  answer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  engaged  in  malring  bottles? 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  worked  at  it  for  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh;  that  will  do.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Agard.  I  saved  money  enough  while  working  at  the  trade  to 
attend  law  school,  and  am  practicing  law.  I  want  to  say  in  explana- 
tion that  I  base  my  reason  for  believing  that  the  consumer  does  not 
ultimately  pay  this  upon  the  fact  that  up  until  a  few  years  ago  and 
during  nearly  all  of  tne  years  when  I  was  engaged  as  a  blower  in  the 

fflass-bottle  business  I  was  secretary  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
abor  organization  and  met  the  manufacturers  to  fix  the  wages,  and 
we  got  the  tariff. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  retire  entirely  from  your  profession  of  blower 
when  you  trent  inlo  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  That  is  a  question  upon  which  I  believe  there  is  no 
tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  spoke  about  the  wines  in  bottles  being  imported  free 
of  duty.    The  bottles  have  no  duty,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Agard.  Yes;  but  I  say  that  the  reason  I  mentioned  that  is 
that  during  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  in  effect  they  did  not  pay 
that,  and  the  result  was  they  sent  them  over  here  filled  with  cheap 
wines,  and  the  wines  were  emptied  and  the  bottles  were  sent  into 
competition  in  the  trade  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  do  now  still  go  into  competition,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Agard.  Certainly.  Theoj  are  glass  bottles  imported — lots  of 
them. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  how  nnich  that  amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.    I  did  not  bring  those  figures  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said,  also,  that  you  went  down  on  the  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  was  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  president 
of  the  Glass  Blowers'  Association. 

Mr;  Griggs.  You  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  sick  from  sseing 
the  bottles  empty  or  seeing  them  imported  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  think 
a  full  bottle  would  sicken  him. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Could  you  stand  a  doubling  of  this  duty  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  We  do  not  ask  to  have  the  duty  raised  at  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  raised  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  Avant  it  raised. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  that  injure  your  business,  if  we  did  raise  it  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  think  so.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so.  The  glass 
manufacturers,  you  will  find,  are  in  a  different  position  from  other 
manufacturers.  If  you  raise  the  duty  on  this,  the  blowers  would  get 
it  at  the  next  wa^e  conference.  The  manufacturers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  raise  their  wages.  That  would  raise  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  he  would  come  in  here  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  and 
want  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  the  duty  being  raised, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  you  said  it  would  not  affect  the  consumer 
at  all? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  raising  the  duty. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  this  golden  rule  does  not  affect  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  mean  the  price,  perhaps,  would  not  be  raised  to  the 
consumer.  If  you  paid  $2  a  bottle  for  wine,  or  $4  a  bottle,  and  the 
bottles  only  cost  $4  a  gross,  they  would  not  take  less  than  a  cent  off  of 
the  price  of  the  bottles  to  the  actual  consumer,  but  the  bottler  would 
be  heard  to  complain,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  here  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  The  subject  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, and  we  will  now  turn  to  the  next  subject,  which  is  that  of 
cut  glass.  We  will  hear  first  from  Mr.  Frederick  Garder,  of  Corn- 
ingX  Y. 
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STATEKENT  OF  MB.  FEEDEEICE  OABDEB,  OF  COBNOrG,  H.  T. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Garder. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  paragraph  is  this? 

Mr.  Gabder.  Paragraph  100,  I  think.  This  is  cut  and  engraved 
glass  of  the  finest  quality.  I  represent  Messrs.  T.  C.  Hawkes  &  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fine  cut  and  engraved  glass  in  thLs 
country,  and  its  allied  concern,  the  Steuben  Glass  Works,  both  of 
Corning,  N.  Y.  They  are  independent  concerns  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  American  Association  of  (jlass  Manufacturers. 

The  very  existence  of  the  cut  and  engraved  glass  industry  in 
America  depends  upon  a  high  tariff.  It  is  essential  for  its  further 
progress  that  the  present  tariff  be  maintained,  and,  if  possible,  in- 
creased. 

The  necessity  for  a  high  and  protective  tariff  is  due  to  the  gre^it 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  labor  alone  being  from 
two  to  three  times  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain,  where 
they  pay  the  next  highest  wages. 

In  America  the  skilled  glass  makers  make  from  $35  to  $44  per  week, 
while  in  Great  Britain  they  make  from  $10  to  $16  per  week. 
Skilled  glass  cutters  in  America  make  from  $14  to  $19  per  week, 
as  against  $5  to  $7.50  per  week  in  Great  Britain.  Skilled  glass  en- 
gravers earn  in  America  from  $18  to  $27  per  week,  as  against  in 
England  from  $5  to  $10  per  week. 

Ordinary  laborers  in  America  get  $9  per  week,  which  is  more  than 
some  skilled  artisans  get  in  Great  Britam. 

Even  at  the  present  tariff,  the  foreigner  is  able  to  bring  engraved 
glass  of  the  finest  quality  into  this  country  at  prices  which  the  manu- 
facturers here  can  not  possibly  meet.  For  instance,  I  have  here  an 
engi'aved  goblet  made  in  England.  It  is  landed  in  this  country  at 
$17.28  per  dozen 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  could  see  that  better  if  you  would 
open  the  package. 

Mr.  Garder.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so.  I  will  pass 
this  to  the  committee  for  exammation. 

This,  as  I  say,  can  be  landed  in  this  country  at  $17.28  per  dozen, 
and  would  cost  about  40  shillings  per  dozen  at  the  factory  in  England. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  for  every  dozen  of  fine  engraved  glass  pro- 
duced in  America  there  are  twenty  dozen  imported.  If  the  present 
tariff  is  reduced,  the  English,  French,  Austrian,  and  German  would 
be  able  to  swamp  us,  and  it  would  mean  the  closing  up  of  a  number 
of  factories. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  blanks  for  cutting  and  engraving,  the 
Steuben  Glass  Works,  which  is  a  concern  allied  with  this  concern  of 
which  I  speak,  find  that  they  are  forced  to  send  orders  abroad  simply 
because  their  own  concern,  of  wiiich  I  am  secretary  and  manager, 
can  not  make  them  at  the  existing  prices.  They  have  an  order  at  the 
present  time  i)laced  with  a  European  factory  to  the  amount  of  $5,000, 
which  can  be  landed  in  Corning  at  from  14  to  19  cents  a  pound,  prices 
we  could  not  possibl}^  meet.  Our  contention  therefore  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  that  there  should  be  no  change  made  in  the 
tariff. 

The  CiiAinMAN.  Cut  glass  is  a  luxury? 

Mr.  Garder.  Yes,  sir. 
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The.  Chairman.  And  a  very  good  revenue  producer — about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  under  this  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Garder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  all,  we  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  M.  A. 
Blair,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  subject  of  bottles  and  window  glass. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  M.  A.  BLAIE,  OF  FITTSBXTBG,  FA. 

Mr.  Blair.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  from  your  jaded 
and  weary  looks  you  will  be  thankful  to  the  man  who,  if  he  does  not 
agree  that  "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  will  in  this  case  comply  with 
the  suggestion  that  "  brevity  is  the  essence  of  propriety,"  and  I  shall 
therefore  be  very  brief. 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  represent  a  committee  of  glass  manufacturers 
whose  line  of  manufacture  embraces  almost  the  entire  list  with  the 
exception  of  window  glass  and  plate  glass  and  common,  ordinary 
bottlfes.  It  takes  in  lamp  chimneys,  globes,  shades,  lamps,  tumblers, 
goblets,  wines,  tableware,  and  cut  glass.  The  number  of  firms  that 
cover  this  entire  list  in  this  country  do  not  number  over  50  to  60. 
They  employ  probably  60.000  people,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  sales 
will  probably  amount  to  about  $15,000,000. 

In  presenting  our  claims  on  this  question  of  revision  of  the  tariff 
we  desire  to  say  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  ask  for  an  increased 
duty,  but  to  ask  for  a  different  method  of  assessing  the  duty.  I  think 
your  committee  has  had  quite  an  enlightemnent  in  the  questions  that 
nave  been  asked  and  ans^vered  here  in  the  last  day  or  two  in  regard 
to  the  undervaluation  of  imported  goods,  xit  present  our  duties  are 
based  entirely  on  the  principle  of  ad  valorem.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  to  stand  advances  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  first, 
from,  through,  and  by  the  question  of  undervaluation ;  and  second,  by 
discrimination  of  freight  rates  between  manufacturers  in  America 
and  manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  also  through  other  causes  which 
we  have  enumerated  in  a  brief  which  we  shall  submit,  we  feel  we  can 
not  stand  any  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  ask  that  you  gentlemen 
give  us  a  specific  duty,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  an  ad  valorem, 
but  which,  we  beg  to  state,  is  no  more  of  a  duty  than  we  are  entitled 
to  under  the  present  bill  were  that  duty  properly  assessed  and 
collected. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  what  the  revenue  is  from  cut  glass 
now? 

Mr.  Blair.  Sixty  pjer  cent  on  cut  glass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know^  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Blair  covers  a  great  many  classes  of  glass.  He 
is  not  confined  to  cut  glass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  all  ornamental  glass,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir.  I  have  enumerated  the  line  of  glasses  covered, 
such  as  tumblers,  goblets,  shades,  globes,  lamps,  tableware,  lamp 
chimneys,  and  others.  That  whole  hne  of  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  common,  ordinary  bottles,  we  cover. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  stated  in  your  brief  your  suggestions  as 
to  the  new  classifications  you  desire  to  have? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  beg  to  say  that  we  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  have  framed  a  list  of  schedules  to  take  the  place  of  the 
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present  schedules,  which  you  will  see  by  comparison  of  number,  in 
which  many  of  the  incongruities  and  maccuracies  that  are  m  the 
present  bill  have  been  entirely  eliminated.  We  beg  to  say  that  we 
have  made  this  especially  clear  and  explicit,  so  that  the  disputes  and 
appeals  and  court  trials  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  customs-house  may  be  hereafter  avoided. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  general  effect  is  to  raise  the  duty,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  &ir;  it  is  just  to  get  what  we  have  in  such  shape 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  so  that  under  the  present  duty 
we  will  have  a  proper  valuation  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  specific  duties  were  possible  instead  of  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  brief  submitted  and  filed  by  Mr.  Blair  is  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  Norember  24,  J 908, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  appearing  before  your  honorable 
body  to-day  asking  for  consideration  in  the  matter  of  tariff  revision, 
we  beg  to  say  that  our  main  grievance  or  complaint  exists  in  the  fact 
that  the  present  tariff  bill  calls  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  while  we  de- 
sire a  duty  imposed  on  the  principal  of  ad  valorem  and  specific  com- 
bined. Our  reasons  for  asking  this  change  in  the  manner  of  assess- 
ing duty  is  because  of  the  very  great  undervaluation  upon  the  cost  of 
goods  brought  into  our  country  by  importers  from  foreign  countries. 
A  reference  to  the  custom-house  recoras  will  show  to  what  extent  thi^ 
evil  has  existed,  how  frequent  have  been  the  disputes  and  appeals  and 
court  trials,  and  when  it  is  shown  that  the  courts  have  in  their  decis- 
ions added  as  much  as  40  per  cent  in  some  cases  to  the  importer's 
dutiable  cost  price,  we  think  the  justice  of  our  claims  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

We  do  not  advocate  an  increase  over  the  present  rates,  but  in  the 
proposed  rearrangement  some  articles  will  necessarily  be  advanced 
and  others  decreased,  therefore  we  ask  for  a  readjustment  of  the 
schedule  governing  that  extensive  class  of  manufactured  goods  known 
as  "  glassware  "  and  used  in  connection  with  artificial  lighting  and 
glassware  used  in  every  hotel,  restaurant,  and  cafe,  as  well  as  on 
domestic  tables.  Paragraph  100  of  the  present  bill  is  the  only  para- 
graph supposed  to  cover  this  class  of  goods.  It  is  vague  and  incom- 
plete, and  for  this  reason  the  Government's  statistics  showing  the 
amount  of  this  class  of  glassware  being  imported  is  incomplete  and 
worthless,  as  the  bulk  of  it  is  coming  in  under  section  6,  articles  of 
manufacture  nonenumerated,  and  paragraph  193,  as  manufactures  of 
miscellaneous  metals,  and  paragraph  112,  under  the  general  sheet 
glass,  mirror,  and  lense  schedule.  We  therefore  ask  that  such  glass- 
ware be  specifically  enumerated,  and  further,  that  the  bracket,  glass, 
and  glasvsware  be  separated  so  it  could  be  known  exactly  what  revenue 
is  derived  from  glassware. 

Since  July,  1907,  the  date  the  German  agreement  went  into  effect, 
in  connection  with  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  the  blown 
glassware  industry  has  been  in  a  deplorable  condition,  more  especially 
those  manufactured  goods  in  direct  competition  with  importea  goods. 
The  fact  is,  during  that  period  the  blown  factories  of  America  have 
been  operating  only  partially.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy ;  others  may  follow  if  relief  is  not  given  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  while  during  this  same  period  most 
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of  the  press-glass  factories  liave  been  operating  in  full  or  almost  in 
full.  We  therefore  say  that  if  present  straight  00  per  cent  ad  valorem 
was  collected  on  correct  valuation  we  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  a 
change  of  rate  is  necessary  and  must  necessarily  be  specific  to  equalize 
the  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  and  to  give  us  what  was  intended 
in  the  present  bill  and  to  overcome  the  advantages  given  by  the  Ger- 
man agreement. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  glassware  that  is  imported  is  a  luxury. 
European  manufacturers  of  such  glassware  are  establishing  ware- 
houses in  this  country  and  doing  their  own  importing,  thereby  dis- 
pensing with  the  American  importer.  The  valuation  they  put  on  their 
goods  under  the  German  agreement  is  not  known  to  their  American 
competitor!.  It  seems  impossible  to  obtain  this  information.  Pressed 
glassware,  as  manufactured  in  America,  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
sidered a  necessity,  for  it  is  used  extensively  and  can  be  sold  in  com- 
petition with  the  cheaper  grade  of  imported  blown  glassware. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glassware  please  bear  in  mind  that  moro 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  product  is  the  pay  rolls  for  labor, 
and  if  the  pay  rolls  of  the  items  we  use,  such  as  fuel,  sand,  chemicals, 
and  supplies,  be  included  the  actual  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  would 
be  about  80  per  cent. 

We  ask  for  this  protection  because  our  labor  cost  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  state  legislation  on  account  of  the  child-labor  agita- 
tion, necessitating  the  employment  of  adult  unskilled  labor  that  here- 
tofore was  done  by  boys  who  were  learning  the  trade. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  required  much,  if  any,  pro- 
tection on  pressed  glassware,  because  its  manufacture  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  great  extent  to  America.  Europeans,  also  Japanese,  are 
also  manufecturing  it.  Many  articles  are  m  part  pressed  and  part 
blown,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  describe  either  pressed  glass- 
ware or  blown  glassware  so  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  one 
from  the  other;  a  very  large  proportion  could  only  be  distinguished 
by  experts.  Many  glass  articles  that  are  now  made  by  blowing  could 
be  pressed  if  the  tariff  was  arranged  to  favor  pressed  glassware,  and 
should  you  make  a  discriminating  rate  of  duty  between  pressed  and 
blown  glassware  we  would  be  no  better  off  than  we  are  to-day. 

We  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  to  freight  rates.  International 
freight  rates  are  so  much  less  than  interstate  freight  rates  from  sea- 
board to  interior  on  corresponding  goods  that  it  operates  to  nullify 
the  tariff  materially,  and  if  this  could  be  regulated  by  Congress  we 
would  have  the  Canadian  railroad  freight  rates  to  contend  with. 
To  illustrate  the  undervaluation  with  freight  discriminations  favor- 
ing imports  to  interior,  we  quote  the  following: 

Railroad  rates  from  Xnr  York. 


To  Chi- 
cago. 


Cents. 


On  AmeHcao  goods _ _l  55 

On  foreign  goods _ _ _ '  IG 


To  East 
St.  Louis 


I  To  Poorfa. 

I 


Cents.     I     Cents. 
64  61 

19  18 


Advantages  to  foreign  manufacturers |  3i)  |  45'  13 
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The  above  figures  do  not  look  very  large,  but  they  amount  to  about 
all  tlie  profit  that  can  be  made  out  of  some  things;  so  ^-ou  can  readily 
see,  witn  a  00  pex  cent  duty,  that  between  undervaluations  and  freight 
discriminations  in  »favor  of  the  imported  goods  it  has  been  cut  to 
about  one-half  the  amount  provided  oy  the  tariff  schedule. 

We  ask  that  paragraph  99  be  changed  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 

Eragraph  we  offer  to  take  the  place  of  paragraph  100  in  the  present 
1,  and  we  asl^  new  paragraphs  to  enumerate  such  articles  of  glass- 
ware that  ai'e  not  specifically  named  in  the  glassware  schedule,  and 
Uiat  heretofore  have  been  classed  under  paragraph  193  and  section  i> 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  because  the  courts  have  so 
decided.  • 

We  ask  that  a  tariff  commission  be  provided.  If  for  no  other  I'ea- 
aou,  this  is  necessary  to  officially  decide  what  certain  articles  of  manu- 
&cture  are,  so  as  to  eliminate  inconsistencies  and  repetitions.  For 
example,  what  is  porcelain  ?  In  the  Dingley,  bill  this  is  rated  as 
glassware,  in  paragraph  100;  also  as  china  ware  in  paragraphs  95 
and  90.  There  are  articles  of  glassware  known  to  the  trade  that  are 
intended  to  be  covered  under  the  new  paragraph  100  that  are  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  115,  such  as  alabaster  glass,  coral  glass,  rock- 
qrystal  glass,  spar  glass. 

Something  is  needed  like  Confess  has  provided  in  the  pure-food 
bill,  that  the  present  inconsistencies  may  eventually  be  eliminated. 
Asking  your  kind  consideration  in  our  behalf,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Blair, 
Daniel  C.  Ripi^y, 
Wm.  F.  Dorflinoer, 
Marshall  W.  Gleasox, 
W.  A.  B.  Dalzell, 
Wm.  T.  (tillinder. 
Tho8.  W.  McCreary, 
Glass  Manufacturers   Commit te<*. 


Proposal  for  1909  bill. 
glassware. 

Change  paragraph  99  to  read : 

Da  ill  groen  or  o<)I()n»<l  plnss  bottles,  vials,  or  jars,  blown  or  pressed  when 
l!l?«l,  and  covered  or  unrovennl  deniijolnis  and  carboys,  filled  or  unfilled,  not 
f^fherwlse  s])eciall.v  ])rovide<l  for.  and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free 
^except  such  as  contain  merchandise  subject  to  an  iid  valorem  rate  of  duty,  or 
to  a  rate  of  duty  based  in  whole  or  In  part  uijon  the  value  thereof,  which  strnll 
be  dutiable  at  the  rate  applicable  to  their  contents),  shall  pay  duty  as  follows: 
?f  holdinj;  more  than  one  pint,  one  cent  per  pound;  if  holding:  not  more  than 
one  pint,  and  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  pint,  one  and  one-half  ctMits  |)er 
pound;  if  holding  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  pint,  fifty  cents  ix?r  pross:  /Vorirfr*/, 
That  none  of  the  above  articles  shall  i)ay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  40  jx^r  centum 
ad  valorem,  that  si\me  shall  not  be  filled  as  a  subterfuge. 

Cliange  paragraph  100  to  read: 

Articles  of  glass  and  glassware,  colored,  colorless,  oiml,  oiiaque.  completed  or 
jrartially  completed,  including  chinmeys.  globes,  shades,  and  other  articles  made 
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of  gl&ss  and  use^  In  conueetlou  with  artiflctul  HgUtiug,  either  pressed  or  molded 
or  blown,  and  including  tumblers,  stem  ware,  decanters,  carafes,  dishes,  com- 
ports, water  bottles,  oil  bottles,  jugs,  pitchers,  vases,  and  other  containers  made 
of  glass;  also  table  glassware,  either  [jressed  or  molded  or  blown,  including  un- 
fiJled  jars,  vials*  and  bottles  with  or  without  ground  stoppers,  and  including 
siphon  bottles,  inks*  salt  shakers  with  or  without  metallic  tops  or  mountings, 
and  any  articles  of  which  such  glass  Is  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for: 

Providedy  They  are  not  ornamented  or  decorated  In  any  manner,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  And  pro- 
vided further.  If  they  be  decorated  in  any  manner  by  being  cut,  engraved, 
painted,  stalued,  fumed,  silvered,  gilded,  etched,  sand  blasted,  frosted,  ground, 
or  printed  in  any  manner  with  either  polished  or  unpolished  ground  surface  or 
flat  flutes  or  otherwise  partially  or  completely  ornamented  or  decorated,  not 
otkerwise  specifically  provided  for,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  six  cents  ])er  poimd  and 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  iflsert^  : 

Articles  of  glass  or  glassware  pressed  or  molded  or  blown,  weighing  less 
than  two  pounds  per  dozen  :  Provided,  They  are  not  ornamented,  cut,  or  deco- 
rated in  any  manner,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  \)er  pound  and  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  And  provided  further,  If  they  be  ornamented,  cut, 
or  decorated  in  any  manner  they  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  per  ix)uud  and 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

Articles  of  glass  known  ais  blanks  for  cutting,  if  wholly  unfinished,  ten  cents 
per  pound;  if  partially  finished,  ten  cents  per  pound  and  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

All  pressed  or  molded  or  blown  glassware  or  articles  made  of  molten  glass, 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  glass,  together  with  all  metallic  attachments  thereto,  whether  partially  or 
wholly  manufactured  of  glass.  If  comi»leted  or  partially  completed,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  ten  cents  per  poinul  and  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  that  present  bracket  glass  and  glassware  be  separated,  giv- 
ing glassware  bracket  to  itself. 


Canandaigua,  X.  Y.,  Nor  ember  20,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Alemher  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  This  will  introduce  Mr.  Samuel  Hawkes 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Carder,  of  Corning,  X.  Y.,  reprcvseiiting  Messrs. 
T.  G.  Hawkes  &  Co.,  of  the  Steuben  Glaas  Works,  of  that  city. 

The  gentlemen  wish  a  hearing  before  your  committee  on  Monday 
next,  the  23d  instant,  in  reference  to  cut  glass  and  engraved  glass- 
ware, a  large  quantity  of  which  is  manufactured  in  Corning. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy,  I  am,  with  kindest 
remembrances, 

Most  sincerely,  yours,  Mack  A.  Smith. 


Corning,  X.  Y.,  November  21, 1908. 
Hon.  Seheno  E.  Payni:, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  WaMngton,  Z>.  C, 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  there  is  some  talk  of  reducing  the  tariff 
on  cut  and  engraved  glassware.    We  beg  to  state  that  we  firmly  be- 
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lieve  that  any  reduction  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  trade  in 
this  country,  and  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  do  all  in  "your  power 
to  prevent  it. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  The  Hunt  Glass  Compant, 

H.  S.  Hunt,  Secretary. 


Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  competition  with  foreign  cut  and  engraved  gla^ 
is  very  keen  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  cheaper  labor 
abroad,  as  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished  ware 
represents  labor.  For  this  reason  we  feel  certain  that  any  measure 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  these  products  wo%ld  be  very  harmful  to  the 
industry  in  this  country. 

We  would  therefore  ask  you  to  carefully  consider  any  effort  to 
reduce  the  present  tariff  before  giving  your  consent  to  the  measure. 
We  make  this  request,  not  only  in  our  own  interest,  but  in  behalf  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  production  of  domestic  cut  and  en- 
graved glass. 

very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  O.  F.  Egginton  Company. 
Ernest  M.  Brennan,  Secretary. 


Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  there  is  possibility  that  the  present 
tariff  on  cut  glass  will  be  reduced  by  Congress  next  year. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  reduction  whatever,  for  the  reason 
that  the  present  rate  of  60  per  cent  is  barely  sufficient,  and  any  reduc- 
tion will  compel  us  to  reduce  the  wages  of  our  workmen  so  that  we 
may  hold  our  market  in  the  United  States. 

The  competition  among  American  cut-glass  manufacturers  is  very 
keen,  which  keeps  the  prices  as  low  as  they  can  be  made  and  leave  a 
small  margin  of  profit. 

We  hope  the  evidence  submitted  will  convince  your  committee  that 
a  reduction  is  not  for  tlie  best  interests  of  the  people  or  the  cut-glass 
industry. 

Yours,  respectfully,  H.  P.  Sinclaire  &  Co. 


Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  21,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  We  have  heard  it  rumored  that  the  tariff  affecting  the  glass 
industry  is  to  be  changed  to  a  lower  rate.    Kindly  allow  the  vrriter 
to  say  that  in  our  opinion  such  a  change  would  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  glass  industries  of  the  United  States. 
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Since  we  began  business  we  have  paid  out  for  labor  about  $3,000,000. 
We  have  paid  for  blanks,  which  represents  another  form  of  labor  in 
the  same  line,  about  $1,000,000,  and  our  other  expenses  connected  with 
maintaining  our  business  would  average  very  close  to  a  million  dol- 
lars, making  a  total  since  we  began  business  of  about  $5,000,000  that 
we  have  paid  to  the  workingman  of  our  comnjunity,  and  as  our 
product  is  used  almost  entirely  by  the  wealthy  people,  we  have,  as 
you  might  say,  taken  this  large  amount  of  money  from  the  richer 
classes  and  transferred  it  to  the  workingman. 

The  American  blank  production  and  some  of  the  most  expensive 
finished  ware  in  rock  crystal  or  engraved  glass  has  been  very  seriously 
injured  by  the  foreign  importation ;  and  importers  are  very  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  any  redfuction  in  our  tariff  to  flood  the  ^ates  with 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Therefore  we  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  raise  the  rate  in- 
stead of  lowering  it  on  all  blanks  and  finished  ware  imported  into 
this  country. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  Hoare  &  Co., 

Geo.  L.  Abbott, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  now  hear 
from  Mr.  George  W.  Wells,  of  Southbridge,  Mass. 

STAT£1[ENT  OF  QEOBOE  W.  WELLS,  OF  SOTJTHBEIDOE,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Wells. 

Mr.  Wells.  My  name  is  George  W.  Wells,  and  I  am  president  of 
the  American  Optical  Company,  of  Southbridge,  Mass.  I  desire  to 
speak  briefly  with  reference  to  paragraphs  108,  109,  110,  and  111, 
and  also  paragraph  565  of  the  free  list. 

My  company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  goods,  such 
as  spectacles,  eyeglasses,  goggles,  test  cases,  lenses,  mountings,  and 
cases  for  glasses.  What  we  desire  is  the  continuance  of  paragraphs 
108  and  110  of  the  present  law. 

After  changing  paragraph  109  to  conform  to  decisions  that  have 
been  made  under  it,  we  would  recommend,  if  the  committee  please, 
further  changes  as  follows: 

First,  after  the  word  "  cylindrical,"  strike  out  the  word  "  or." 

Second,  after  the  word  "  prismatic,"  insert  a  comma  and  the  words 
"  toric  or  other." 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  mind  spelling  that  word  for  me? 

Mr.  Wells.  T-o-r-i-c. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  mind  defining  that  word  for  me? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  definition  would  be,  in  my  terms,  two  spherical 
curves  on  one  surface.  If  you  should  take  a  doorknob  and  cut  a  slice 
off  of  the  side,  vou  would  get  a  toric.     Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  Griggs,  i'hank  you. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  idea  in  suggesting  this  is  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  in  classifying  these  glasses,  and  the  word  "  other  " 
is  inserted  so  that  later  on,  as  there  are  likely  to  be  other  kinds  of 
lenses  than  those  defined  in  the  old  law,  this  would  simplify  the 
classification,  and  that  is  our  only  object. 
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We  would  like  to  have  paragraph  111  changed  as  follows :  .First, 
after  the  word  "  optical '  insert  the  words  ^'  or  scientific ; ''  and. 
second,  before  the  word  "  fmines  "  insert,  the  words  "  optical  parts  " 
and  a  comma;  and,  third,  that  the  paragraph  should  be  changed  to 
conform  to  decisions  rendered,  as  I  have  suggested  before. 

The  optical  industry  in  this  country  is  carried  on  by  twenty  to 
twenty-five  firms  or  companies,  besides  an  incidental  optical  busings 
by  jobbers  and  manufacturing  opticians.  It  is  mainly  located  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Michigan.  The  capital  employed  is  estimated  at  $6,000,- 
000,  the  number  of  employees  at  6,250,  the  wagei5  paid  annuallv  at 
$3,365,000,  and  the  annual  product  at  $7,315,000.  The  business 'was 
begun  in  a  small  way  in  1833,  but  the  principal  development  has  be^i 
made  in  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

The  reason  I  give  these  figures,  gentlemen,  is  that  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  the  optical  business  in  the  lines  in  which  we 
are  interested  was  practically  nothing.  At  the  time  I  learned  the 
trade  there  w^ere  very  few  employees  in  the  United  States  manufac- 
turing this  class  of  goods,  so  that  the  development  has  been  under  the 
protective  tariff  as  it  has  existed  for  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

There  is  no  trust  or  combination  in  the  business  and  no  agreement 
to  fix  prices.  If  some  concern  cuts  prices,  the  others  follow.  This 
may  seem  like  unifonnity,  but  it  is  the  result  of  strict  competition. 

The  prices  of  none  of  our  products  have  been  increased  as  the  result 
of  protection;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  repeatedly  been  reduced. 
From  18G5  to  1870  a  line  of  spectacles  were  sold  from  $8  to  $12  a 
dozen.  Now  a  better  article  is  sold  for  $2  a  dozen.  The  old  were 
made  from  imported  steel  and  imported  lense«s;  the  new  from  all- 
domestic  steel  and  lenses,  except  the  rough  stock  for  lenses,  which  is 
not  made  in  this  country.  What  is  true  of  this  class  of  our  products 
is  true  in  varying  degrees  of  all  the  others. 

I  do  not  want  it  understood,  if  the  committee,  please,  that  these 
articles  of  goods  mentioned  at  $2  per  dozen  are  the  lowest  price  class 
of  goods  we  manufacture,  because  there  are  many  others  manufac- 
tured by  ourselves  or  othei-s  in  this  line  of  business.  It  is  a  fact  that 
goods  are  made  in  this  country  as  low  as  $6  per  gross  and  varying 
from,  that  price  on  up. 

The  wages  paid  in  our  industrv  are  from  two  to  three  times  as 
high  as  those  paid  for  the  same  classes  of  work  in  France  and  Gter- 
many,  our  principal  foreign  competitors.  Ninety  per  cent,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  cost  is  labor,  and  for  this  reason  duties  can  not  be  re- 
duced without  endangering  employment  and  wages. 

We  export  to  nearly  all  countries  for  exactly  the  same  prices  that 
we  get  at  home.  Our  exportation  is,  however,  but  from  6  to  10  per 
cent  of  our  production,  and  it  is  wholly  due  to  the  superiority  of  our 
yoods.  The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  export  does  not  prove  that  we  no 
onger  need  protection.  The  business  of  onr  foreign  competitors  has 
been  developed  and  improved,  like  our  own,  and  they  otten  imitate 
our  styles  and  export  the  goods  to  this  country  at  prices  with  which 
we  could  not  compete  without  protection. 

I  might  add  also  that  they  import  into  other  countries  from  this 
country  tools  and  machinery  for  manufacturing  the  goods  from  the 
same  processes  that  we  use  here  at  home. 
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We  do  not  claim  that  protection  is  needed  wholly  on  account  of  the 
labor  which  we  employ.  The  labor  and  risk  and  responsibility  of 
the  owners  needs  defense  again&t  conditi6ns  of  production  very  dis- 
similar to  our  own,  which  involve  a  lower  cost  in  nearly  all  respects^ 
Basides,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  either  producer  or  consumer,  bui, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  detriment  to  have  our  industry  disorganized 
or  depressed  by  aggressive  and  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Taking  up  now  the  matter  of  paragraph  565  on  the  free  list,  which 
includes  the  optical  disks  for  lenses,  I  will  say  that  those  are  on  the 
free  list  to-day.  It  is  necessary  they  should  be  kept  on  the  free  list 
in  order  that  we  may  compete  in  that  line  of  goods,  from  the  f^ct 
that  they  are  not  proiluced  and  we  can  not  get  them  produced  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  quite  understand,  if  you  can  sell  abroad  in 
competiti6n  with  those  producers,  how  they  can  sell  the  same  article 
in  this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  you  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  wholly  the  quality  of  the  goods.  It  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  through  the  United  States  and  through  the  entire  world 
that  the  goods  made  in  this  country  in  the  line  of  optical  articles  are 
superior  to  anything  made  in  any  foreign  country,  and  they  sell  on 
their  merits,  because  some  want  and  will  have  the  best.  That  is  the 
only  reason  we  can  sell  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  can  defeat  competition  in  their  markets,  how 
can  they  undersell  you  in  your  own  market? 

Mr.  Wells.  We  do  not  compete  with  their  goods.  We  have  some- 
thing better  than  they  make.  They  can  not  make  it,  and  they  pay  ouir 
prices  for  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  make  goods  so  much  better  than  theirs  that 
they  can  not  approach  you  in  competition  over  there,  how  can  th^ 
approach  you  in  competition  here? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  can  do  it.  They  can  put  goods  into  this  coun- 
try for  very  much  less  than  we  can  sell  tnem  for,  on  the  cheapeir 
grades  of  goods,  without  protection. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  good  as  yours? 

Mr.  Wells.  As  good  as  our  cheap  goods. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  I  see.     It  is  the  expensive  goods  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  the  higher-class  goods  and  lenses.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  industry  in  the  United  States  that  has  progressed  to  the  extent 
of  the  optical  business  along  the  line  not  only  of  cheapening  their 
production  but  of  improving  the  quality,  so  that  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact  throughout  the  world  that  the  American  spectacle  and 
eyeglass  lenses  are  the  very  best. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  make  those  refractory  binoculars? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Where  are  they  made? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  line  of  goods  in  which  I  think  you  are  interested 
to  ask  questions  about  are  probably  made  by  the  Bausch-Lomb  Op- 
tical Company,  and  a  representative  of  that  company  will  be  called 
next. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  made  in  Germany,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Weli^.  No,  sir;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  say  that  the  lenses  are  on  the  free  list  and 
can  not  be  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Weli^.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Whiit  was  it? 

Mr.  Wells.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  optical  disks  for  lenses.  It  is  the  rough  stock 
from  which  we  make  the  lense.  That  lense  is  not  and  never  has  been 
made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Edward  Bausch,  of 
Rochester,  X.  Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EDWABD  BATJSCH,  OF  EOCHESTE&,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Bai  8CH.  If  the  committee  please,  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Wells.  I  think  it  is  also  well  to  state, 
that  there  may  be  no  misconception,  that  Mr.  Wells  spoke  of  the 
optical  industry,  meaning  to  apply  it  to  his  products  and  those  of 
others  in  spectacles  and  spectacle  frames^  particularly,  whereas  our 
situation  is  different,  in  so  far  as  we  manufacture,  in  addition  to 
spectacle  lenses,  such  articles  as  photographic  lenses,  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, surveying  instruments,  and  a  varietj^  of  other  instruments 
which  might  perhaps  be  defined  as  scientific  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  being  manufacturers,  busmess  conditions  have 
brought  about  making  us  importers  of  chemicals,  chemical  glassware, 
and  allied  laboratory  supplies.  Importers  of  these  goods  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  the  Government  as  well,  in  a  proper 
classification  of  them,  and  there  have  been  very  many  cases  referred 
to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  there  have  been  decisions 
varying  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

We  would  suggest  the  insertion  of  a  new  paragraph  to  take  care 
of  that  portion  of  it,  to  read  as  follows: 

Glassware,  blown,  pivsMnl,  or  molcied,  hi  tlio  form  of  beakers,  flasks,  burettes, 
pipettes,  or  other  ariicK's  iisid  for  chemieal  piiri)ose«  (except  glass  bottles), 
forty-tive  per  contnm  jid  vnl-jrem. 

We  also  suggei^t  adding  to  the  free  list,  following  paragi'aph  oTS, 
which  I  think  should  be  suitably  numbered  and  named  Iceland  spar. 
I  have  not  time  to  see  whether  that  can  be  brought  to  this  country 
or  not.  We  have  not  made  an  effort  to  do  so,  and  there  may  be  some 
provision  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  brought  here.  Iceland  spar 
.IS  a  product  found  only  in  Iceland.  The  mines  from  which  it  is 
taken,  I  understand,  are  flooded.  The  Danish  Government  has  sole 
control  of  the  product,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  be  or  whatever 
supply  there  may  be,  and  to  our  knowledge  it  is  not  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world ;  at  any  rate,  in  any  usable  quantity.  It  is 
desirable  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  which  this  is 
embodied.  It  is  used  in  scientific  apparatus  for  polarizing  purposes 
and  the  testing  of  sugars  and  oils. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAX  DKEY,  OF  NEW  YOKK. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  offer,  Mr.  Drey? 

Mr.  Drey.  I  have  no  brief  to  submit,  if  the  committee  please,  and 
nothing  special  to  state  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Wells  has  stated, 
except  that  our  business  is  practically  the  same  as  his.  We  make 
practically  the  same  line,  the  main  difference  being  that  his  is  an 
established  business  so  far  as  the  lens  part  goes  and  in  ours  is  entirely 
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new.  We  have  been  making  lenses  in  a  very  small  experimental  way 
for  about  four  years,  and  we  have  just  come  to  the  point  where  we 
are  putting  up*^  a  building  and  putting  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars  capital  into  this  particular  branch  of  our  business.  We  em- 
ploy about  325  hands  now,  and  we  will  within  a  year  and  a  half,  if 
this  business  develops  as  we  hope,  add  probably  100  more. 

The  lens-making  business,  as*  I  say,  is  new  to  us,  and  we  feel  very 
keenly  the  need  oi  protection.  Two  different  concerns  have  started 
in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  have  failed  and  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  one  concern  has  gone  through  a  great  many  vicissitudes. 
They  started  since  the  Dingley  tariff— I  3iink  in  about  1898  or 
1899 — and  have  lost  all  their  conmion  stock  and  one  issue  of  preferred 
stock,  .and  are  just  again  getting  on  their  feet.  So  I  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  the  tariff  is  not  excessive.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  tariff  retained  as  it  is,  as  we  feel  it  is  vital  to  the  investment  of 
capital  and  the  employment  of  labor  which  we  expect  to  employ. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  are  making  lenses? 

Mr.  Drey.  Only  in  a  small  way.  We  manufacture  frames  and 
optical  machinery  and  instruments. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  is  your  plant? 

Mr.  Drey.  Geneva,  N.  i. ;  halfway  between  Rochester  and  Syra- 
cuse; 100  miles  east  of  Buft'alo.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say, 
and  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anj'  other  gentleman  who  desires  to  be 
heard  on  these  matters  ?  If  not,  the  hearing  is  closed,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  take  an  adjournment  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9.30 
o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  November  25,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


APPENDIX. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  of  Newell,  W.  Va.,  representing  the  Horner- 
Laughlin  China  Company  and  the  United  States  Potters'  Associa- 
tion, submitted  the  following  brief: 

DISTINCTION   BETWEEN    CHINA   AND   EARTIIEKWARE. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  clearly  defined  grades  of  table  crockerv 
in  common  use.  One  is  known  to  the  trade  by  the  genei*al  term  of 
"  earthenware  •'  and  the  other  as  "  china.''  There  are  various  grades 
and  qualities  of  these  two  general  classes,  and  they  are  designated  br 
quite  a  variety  of  trade  and  technical  terms.  The  two  general  di- 
visions of  "  china  "  and  "  earthenware,"  however,  are  comprehensive 
and  represent  the  distinction  with  which  everyone  connected  in  any 
wr.v  with  the  pottery  industry  is  familiar. 

l^he  two  grades  are  readily  distin^ished.  China  is  always  vitri- 
fied, both  in  body  and  glaze,  and  if  thin  is  always  translucent.  When 
broken,  the  fracture  appears  dense  and  of  a  glassy  nature  and  will 
not  absorb  moisture.  Earthenware  is  not  vitrified  in  body,  or  only 
partially  so.  It  is  usually  opaque,  but  when  broken  exposes  a  more 
or  less  porous  and  absorbent  fracture. 

China  is  more  difficult  than  earthenware  to  manipulate  in  every 
process  of  manufacture.     It  is  subject  to  a  much  greater  loss  in  the 

grcKess  of  burning  and  consequently  costs  much  more  to  produce. 
Ixperience  has  determined  that  the  total  cost  of  producing  china 
in  American  potteries  ranges  from  40  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  above 
the  total  cost  of  producing  earthenware. 

c'oi:ntries  of  prodi  ction. 

Crockery  importations  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan  are  con- 
fined largely  to  china,  but  a  small  percentage  being  in  earthenware. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  crockery  competing  with  the  Amer- 
ican product  is  largely  earthenware,  but  a  small  percentage  being  in 
china. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  and  the  total  cost  of  production  in  those 
countries  sending  us  china  principally  is  materially  lower  than  the 
rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  production  in  England,  "the  only  country 
.sending  us  earthenware  chiefly. 

PROTECTION    PROVIDED   ONLY   AGAINST   ENGLAND. 

From  the  time  the  business  was  first  established  here,  about  1870, 
until  the  date  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  American  potter  reckoned  only 
with  England  as  a  serious  competitor.  The  pottery  schedules  of  ever}* 
tariff  bill  passed  during  that  period  took  only  the  English  into 
account. 
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The  rates  under  the  Dingley  law  were  calculated  to  equalize  the 
difference  between  American  and  English  costs  of  production,  and  in 
actual  operation  they  were  set  at  just  about  the  right  point  to  give 
an  even  chance  in  this  market  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

During  the  life  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  low-priced  German 
and  Austrian  china,  and  to  some  extent  pottery  from  Japan,  obtained 
a  foothold  here ;  yet  in  1897  the  volume  of  these  .importations  did  not 
occasion  serious  disturbance  nor  excite  alarm.  Xor  was  it  then  fore- 
seen that  these  lines  would  so  soon  surpass  the  receipts  from  other 
countries  and  become  of  vastly  greater  importance  as  competitors  of 
American  pottery  than  English  earthenware  had  ever  been. 

The  rate  of  duty  provided  in  the  Dingley  bill  which  has  given  us 
an  even  chance  against  the  higher  rate  of  wages  paid  in  England  and 
which  enables  us  to  make  and  sell  earthenware,  is  not  sufficient  to 
afford  any  protection  whatever  against  the  low  wages  prevailing  in 
the  china  factories  of  continental  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

This  rate  of  duty  is,  therefore,  a  prohibitive  tariff  against  the  mak- 
ing of  china  in  America. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  or  duitable  value  of  importa- 
tions of  pottery  from  the  countries  named  for  four  years,  selected  ftt 
intervals  over  a  period  of  twenty-three  years,  fairly  illustrating  the 
growth  of  the  business  during  that  time.  The  American  market 
values  are  approximately  double  the  figures  given. 


Kngrlami. 


1885 - 98,048,000 

1890. !  3.9.>4,000 

1901 _ - J  8,187,000 

1907 _ J^  3,148,000 


Oormanyami 
Austria. 


$992,000 
1,685.000 
4,014.000 
6,006,000 


Japan. 


$76,000 

204,000 

460,000 

1.976,000 


Total  Im- 
porta. 


$4,838,00p 
6,476,000 
9,351.000 

13,706,000 


In  percentage  the  foregoing  table  shows  the  increase  from  1885  to 
1907  to  have  bien  as  follows : 

I'pr  cent. 

From  England,  principally  earthenware 3 

From  Germany  and  Austria,  principally  china 515 

From  Japan,  principally  china 2,500 

From  all  countries,  principally  china 1S3 

No  accurate  statistics  are  available  showing  American  production 
for  1885,  but  from  best  attainable  information  it  is  estimated  to  hav^ 
increased  about  100  per  cent  from  1885  to  1907. 

The  actual  increase  in  importations  was  materially  greater  than 
shown  by  the  above  table  a^)rices  were  generallv  much  higher  in 
1885  than  in  1907. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  growth  of  importations  of 
foreign  pottery  as  compared  with  the  increase  in  American  produc- 
tion from  1901  to  1907,  illustrating  what  is  happening  under  present 
business  conditions  and  the  present  tariff  law.  The  amounts  given  are 
actual  American  market  values,  the  only  true  basis  of  comparison. 
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The  amounts  for  foreign  countries  are  arrived  at  by  multiplying  duti- 
able values  by  two. 


Amerioan  production 

Imports  from: 

(^rmany  and  Austria - 

Japan 

England 

Prance. 

All  countries 

Imports  of  earthenware,  estimated.. 

Imports  of  china,  estimated 


1901. 


1907. 


Increaae. 


'  Piwewt 


$13,452,000 

8,028,000 
919.000 

6,374,000 

3,087,000 
18,718.000 

7,000.000 
11,718,000 


$15,844,000  '      $2,992,000 


12.198,000  ' 
3,952.000  I 
6,297,000 
3.755,000 

27,413,000  I 
8,000.000 

19,413,000  I 


4,168.000 
3.083.000 

(-) 

668.000 
8,695.000 
1,000.000 
7,6^.000 


•A  slight  loss. 

Comment  upon  the  foregoing  table  is  hardly  necessary.  It  tells  it= 
own  story,  demonstrating  conclusively  that  we  are  operating  undt^r 
adverse  conditions  that  are  throvving  the  pottery  business  to  Germany. 
Austria,  and  Japan.  These  adverse  conditions  are  wholly  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  production,  represented  principally  by  the  difference 
in  wages. 

The  illuminating  facts  shown  by  this  table  are  that  while  our  pur- 
chases of  potter}'^  from  abroad  has  increased  46  per  cent  in  six  year:?, 
the  American  production  has  increased  but  18  per  cent  during  the 
same  period.  The  increase  from  Germany  and  Austria  is  52  per  cent, 
and  that  in  imports  from  Japan  33  per  cent.  More  striking,  however, 
than  a  comparison  by  percentage,  are  the  cold  facts  that  the  increases 
in  German  and  Japan  lines  are  represented  by  $4,168,000  and 
$3,033,000,  respectively,  while  the  American  increase  was  but 
$2,392,000.  This  means  that  our  purchases  from  Japan  alone  an* 
growing  more  rapidly  than  our  home  production,  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  ten  years  ago  Japan  was  not  counted  a  competitor. 

Mr.  William  Burgess  has  prepared  an  elaborate  comparison  of 
pottery  costs  in  America  and  abroad.  Condensed,  his  tables  show 
that  the  total  cost  of  producing  a  like  amount  of  ware  is  75  per 
cent  OTeater  in  America  than  in  England.  In  that  calculation  he 
gives  England  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  all  instances. 

His  final  estimate  places  the  labor  cost  in  America  at  111  per  cent 
greater  than  in  England.  In  the  body  of  his  brief  he  quotes  an 
extract  from  a  report  made  by  John  S.  Goddard,  an  English  manu- 
facturer, to  a  boLrd  of  arbitration  sitting  upon  a  recent  labor  dispute, 
as  f olloAvs :  "  On  my  works,  taking  men,  women,  and  children  em- 
ployed, the  average  wage  per  head  per  week  for  entire  year  of  1907 
was  1  shilling  4  pence.''  This  is  equivalent  to  about  $4.90  per  week 
in  American  money. 

As  against  this  I  have  made  an  ac^rate  calculation,  based  upon 
the  wages  paid  for  the  two  weeks  ending  November  7,  1908,  by  the 
firm  with  which  I  am  connected,  the  Homer-Laughlin  China  Com- 
pany, Newell,  W.  Va.  The  exact  amount  of  the  pay  roll  was 
$21,119.82.  During  the  two  weeks  covered  by  this  pay  roll  there  was 
a  total  of  794  employed.  The  average  wages  paid,  therefore,  wa.s 
$26,00  per  individual  for  two  weeks,  or  $13.30  for  one  week.  This 
average,  compared  with  that  of  $4.90  reported  by  Mr.  Goddard,  shows 
the  American  wages  to  be  171  per  cent  higher  than  the  English,  and 
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tliis  is  probably  as  nearly  correct  as  the  more  conservative  figure  of 
111  per  cent  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Burgess. 

As  a  matter  of  information  only,  it  may  be  well  to  insert  that  of 
tlie  794  employees  in  the  American  pottery  above  referred  to  506  were 
males,  who  drew  a  total  wage  of  $16,136  for  two  weeks,  being  an  aver- 
age of  $15.94  per  week  per  individual. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  these  employees  were  females, 
^wHo  drew  a  total  of  $4,983.49  for  two  weeks,  being  an  average  of 
$8.65  per  week  all  around. 

The  tables  of  Mr.  Burgess  bear  out  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, that  wages  in  Austria  and  Germany  are  below  those  of  Eng- 
land. In  Austria  they  are  somewhat  lower  on  the  average  than  in 
Germany.  An  estimate,  based  upon  the  statistics,  of  $3  per  week  as 
an  average  to  all  potteiy  employees  of  these  two  countries  is  prob- 
ably fair.  Upon  that  basis  it  is  conservative  to  place  the  American 
cost  of  production  as  150  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Austria,  125 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Germany,  and  75  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  England. 

Placed  in  another  form,  this  might  be  expressed  by  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  total  cost  of  producing  a  given  amount  of  pot- 
tery in  these  several  countries : 

Austria $40 

Germany 44 

Kngland 60 

America 100 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  purchases  from  Germany  and 
Austria  are  almost  exclusivelv  china,  or  which  America  can  produce 
but  little,  on  account  of  this  low-priced  competition.  England  sends 
us  almost  exclusively  earthenware,  which  constitutes  also  the  bulk  of 
the  American  production.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  present 
duty  is  suflScient  to  give  us  protection  when  our  cost  is  not  more  than 
75  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  competing  country,  but  when  the 
difference  exceeds  75  per  cent  the  business  goes  entirely  abroad. 

If  these  suggestions  are  kept  in  sight,  our  grounds  for  seeking 
changes  in  the  pottery  schedule  will  be  more  readily  understood,  and 
it  is  thought  our  suggestions  will  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  con- 
servative. 

AMERICAN    CHINA   PRODUCTION. 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  there  are  only  five  pottery  firms  in 
the  United  States  making  china  tablewares  as  their  principal  product 
and  making  a  comparative  success  of  the  business.  Two  of  these  are 
located  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  two  are  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  one  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  china  produced  by  these  firms  is,  to  a  ver}'^ 
great  extent,  heavy  ware  for  hotel  and  restaurant  use. 

In  these  heavy  lines  we  have  a  little  better  chance  in  competition 
with  Europe,  as  the  cost  of  the  materials  is  a  larger  percentage,  in 
comparison  to  the  cost  of  wages,  than  in  thin  table  china.  Further- 
more, the  losses  in  the  process  of  manufacture  are  not  so  large  as  in 
lighter  wares.  This  has  a  tendency  to  place  the  American  manufac- 
turer of  such  heavy  wares  more  nearly  on  an  even  plane  with  his 
European  competitor.  Furthermore,  this  thick  china  was  originally 
made  by  American  potteries  to  meet  a  peculiar  American  demand,  and 
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for  some  yeai's  no  serious  attempt  was  m%die  to  compel^  in  this  line 

by  Eun)pean  factories. 

Of  recent  years,  however,  the  Germans  and  Austriaiis  have  been 
making  a  special  bid  for  this  hotel  trade  and  now  threaten  to  capture 
it  to  the  same  extent  to  which  they  have  won  and  held  the  trade  oii 
thin  china. 

Approximatelv  $1,630,000  in  china  was  produced  in  America  in 
1901.  KSix  years  later,  in  1907,  this  had  increased  only  to  $1,930,000. 
During  that  same  period  the  total  sales  of  china  in  the  Ameriam 
market  increased  not  less,  at  wholesale  prices,  than  $6,000,000.  Of 
this  increase  it  will  be  noted  the  American  potter  enjoyed  but  $300,000, 
while  the  remaining  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  increase  was  enjoyetl 
by  the  foreign  potteries. 

A  few  American  potters,  whose  principal  line  is  earthenware,  are 
making  some  fine  thin  china  in  a  tentative  way  as  a  side  line,  more 
to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  produce  such  goods  and  for  the  ben<^t 
of  the  advertisement  that  follows  rather  than  with  any  idea  of  mak- 
ing th()s(»  wares  at  a  profit. 

IX) W   PRICES  ox   FOREIGN   CHINA   PROHIBIT  AMERICAN  PRODUCTION. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  twenty  years  some  fifteen  other 
American  potteries  have  undertaKen  the  manufacture  of  thin  china 
tableware.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  succeeded  in  producing 
a  high-grade  article,  equal  in  merit  to  the  best  from  abroad,  but  not 
one  succeeded  in  making  this  china  at  a  cost  low  enough  to  compete 
with  foreign  china.  After  a  brief  experience  these  potteries  aban- 
doned the  line,  usually  after  a  severe  financial  loss. 

While,  as  stated  above,  there  are  five  plants  in  this  country  no\v 
making  a  certain  kind  of  china,  with  some  success  commercially, 
there  have  been  within  my  recollection  seven  other  potteries  designed 
and  built  in  this  country  specially  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
china.  Technically  each  of  these  seven  was  a  success,  but  financially 
each  was  a  disastrous  failure.  All  of  those  factorie.s  are  now  either 
idle  or  occupied  in  making  some  other  line.  Not  a  single  piece  of 
china  is  being  made  in  one  of  them  to-day.  The  attempt  to  meet  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  prices  meant  ruin. 

The  following  arc  copies  of  letters  briefl}''  stating  the  experience 
of  some  of  the  firms  who  have  imdertaken  the  manufacture  of  china : 

Sebring,  Ohio, 

November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells,  Xeirell,  W,  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  letter  of  November  14,  requesting  a 
brief  statement  of  our  experience  in  making  china.  In  1903  we  de- 
signed, built,  and  equipped  a  pottery  plant  at  an  investment  of  a  little 
over  $200,000  for  the  special  purpose  of  manufacturing  vitreous 
china  tableware  similar  to  that  imported  in  quantities  from  Germany 
and  Austria.  As  you  know,  we  succceeded  in  making  a  first -class 
product,  which  in  style  and  quality  was  accepted  everywhere  as  being 
on  a  i)ar  with  the  most  popular  imported  lines. 

It  developed  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  largely  exceeded  our 
estimates,  and  that  we  could  not  afford  to  market  the  line  in  compe- 
tition  with  the  German  and  Austrian  china.     The  same  class  of 
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^oods  was  being  sold  freely  by  the  importers  at  from  10  to  25  per 
oent  below  our  actual  cost  of  production. 

The  factory  w^as  equipped  m  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  the  advan- 
tA^gB  of  every  known  economy,  and  we  resorted  to  every  possible 
method  to  cheapen  the  cost,  but  after  operating  the  plant  for  eighteen 
ixxouths  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  effort,  and  found  that  dur- 
ing that  period  a  loss  had  been  sustained  of  upward  of  $30,000,  count-< 
ing  nothing  for  depreciation  of  plant,  interest  on  investment,  nor  our 
OTvn  time. 

The  experiment   was  convincing  that  at  the  prevailing  cost  of 
American  labor  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  china  here  in  competi- 
tion  with  the  foreign  product.     Since  china  was  discontinued,  we 
have  used  the  plant  in  making  common  opaque  earthenware. 
Yours,  truly. 

The  Sebring  Pottery  Co., 
(Signed)  Frank  A.  Sebring,  President. 


East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 

Nof^embe?*  16, 1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  AVklls,  ^'e^reIl  W.  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  for  some  information  Avith 
reference  to  the  career  of  the  Dresden  China  Company,  of  Saline- 
ville,  Ohio,  T  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

I  organized  a  company  in  1903  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
vitreous  china.  The  plant  was  built  at  Salineville,  modern  and  com- 
plete in  everv  respect,  and  specially  designed  for  making  china.  We 
were  successful  in  producing  an  excellent  line  of  vitreous  ware,  which 
was  pronounced  b}^  the  trade  as  equal  to  the  Austrian  china  imported 
principally  for  the  use  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  such  that  the  line 
could  not  be  sold  at  competitive  prices  without  a  heavy  loss.  After 
attempting  to  meet  trade  conditions  for  some  six  months,  the  attempt 
was  given  up  and  the  factory  closed.    It  has  remained  idle  ever  since. 

The  investment  altogether  was  approximately  $112,000,  no  part  of 
which  has  ever  been  returned  to  the  stockholders.  The  best  price  that 
has  been  offered  for  the  plant  since  it  has  been  idle  is  $25,000,  so  that 
a  loss  was  sustained  of  upward  of  $80,000,  plus  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  for  five  years. 

We  demonstrated  to  our  complete  satisfaction  that  under  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  it  is  impossible  to  make  china  in  this  country  and 
pay  American  w^ages  to  compete  with  the  imported  article. 
Youi-s,  truly, 

(Signed)  AV.  II.  Deidrick. 


East  Liveri»ool,  Ohio, 

November  17,  1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells, 

Emt  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  AVe  inclose  herewith  seven  sheets  giving  statistics  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  producing  china  and  semiporceTain  according 
to  our  own  experience.     AVe  have  no  means  of  giving  the  actual  per- 
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centage  of  increased  cost  of  the  whole  product,  but  when  we  entered 
into  the  investigation,  as  shown  by  the  figures  inclosed,  we  were 
astounded  when  we  found  the  facts  as  shown  by  these  details. 

We  made  china  ware  from  1890  until  1903.  We  were  conscious 
all  along  that  there  was  an  apparent  loss,  but  did  not  fully  wake  up 
to  the  fact  until  near  the  close  of  the  term  in  which  we  made  these 
goods,  and  we  ceased  making  them  solely  because  we  knew  then  that 
we  were  losing  money. 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  able  from  vour  extended  experience 
in  kindred  lines  to  demonstrate  that  vitrified  goods,  such  as  those 
which  were  made  by  us,  cost  largely  in  excess  oi  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing white  granite  or  semiporcelain,  and  we  should  say  at  a  venture 
that  the  difference  would  approximate  40  per  cent,  at  least. 

Trusting  these  statistics  may  be  of  value,  we  are, 
Very  truly, 

The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Compant. 
Jno.  N.  Taylor,  President. 


Hotel  Caswell, 
Baltimore^  Md,^  November  SO,  1908. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wells, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  recent  date  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
inquiring  as  to  our  progress  in  the  production  of  thin  china  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  for  reply. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  a  complete  triumph,  mechanically, 
and  am  ordering  sent  by  express  from  the  factory  a  number  of  sam- 
ples for  your  inspection,  which  we  are  sure  will  sustain  our  claim  of 
success. 

For  the  last  eighteen  months  we  have  been  marketing  an  extensive 
line  of  white  chma  vases  for  hand  decorators,  which  have  received 
the  highest  indorsement  from  this  scrutinizing  class  of  customers; 
indeed,  manv  have  been  so  extravagant  in  their  praise  as  to  say  that 
our  china,  in  their  judgment,  surpasses  anything  they  have  ever 
used  in  either  French  or  German,  but  this  high  praise  is  usually 
appended  with  the  observation  that  if  we  could  only  meet  the  prices 
01  imported  wares  they  would  use  large  quantities  annually. 

We  are  therefore  confronted  with  the  discouraging  fact  that  &o 
long  as  we  are  obliged  to  meet  foreign  cheap  labor  with  high-priced 
American  labor,  we  can  do  little  more  than  please  our  vanity  in  pro- 
ducing a  limited  quantity  of  choice  china,  and  continue  our  effort  on 
earthenware  to  sustain  our  investment. 

You  \vill  observe  from  the  samples  of  dinner  ware  submitted  that 
they  are  equal  to  any  and  superior  to  most  all  imported  lines  of  table 
china  ware.  We  are  producing  ware  of  this  character  in  commercial 
quantities,  and  have  a  goodly  stock  of  many  of  the  items  of  a  dinner 
set  in  our  bins. 

We  roc()<rnize,  however,  the  folly  of  converting  our  entire  plant 
into  the  production  of  this  grade  of  ware  in  the  face  of  (jerman  and 
Ja])iiiie>e  competition  under  the  present  tariff  schedule. 

Our  investigations  along  this  line  developed  these  facts:  A  fair 
grade  of  wliite  (lornian  chma  can  now  be  had  on  the  American  mar- 
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ket  by  the  retail  dealers  for  about  ^7  per  100-piece  dinner  set.  We 
will  not  concede  that  this  is  as  high  quality  ware  as  ours,  but  are- 
forced  to  recognize  it  as  a  strong  competitive  factor,  since  the  average 
purchaser  is  not  competent  to  draw  fine  comparisons  of  merit.  It 
therefore  governs  in  a  general  sense  and  becomes  the  unit  of  competi- 
tion. 

Now,  the  truth  is  that  by  most  careful  factory  economy  and  with 
extraordinary  good  fortune  against  losses,  which  can  never  be  pre- 
determined, we  can  not  place  this  dinner  set  on  our  wareroom  floor 
for  less  than  $7,  exclusive  of  overhead  expense. 

With  this  profitless  promise  before  us  you  can  readily  understand 
why  we  are  not  now  and  do  not  expect  to  develop  our  china  business 
under  the  present  conditions.  Undoubtedly  if  an  adequate  protection 
were  afforded  us  against  cheap  foi-eign  labor,  we  would  immediately 
throw  our  entire  fictory  into  the  production  of  true  china,  such  as 
we  are  now  making  in  a  limited  way. 

The  ineflPectiveness  of  the  present  tariff  measure  is  manifest  in  the 
instance  cited  and  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  present  meas- 
ure was  made  to  remedy  an  inequality  of  labor  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  which  inequality  is  widely  different  from  the 
ratio  now  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  countiy  at 
issue.  To  show  how  absolutelj^  insufficient  is  the  present  legislation, 
we  refer  you  to  the  $7  dinner  set,  the  cost  of  which  is  composed  of  two 
items,  approximately  as  follows: 

Labor.  70  per  cent,  or $4.90 

Material.  Sm  i»er  cent,  or 2.10 

Total 7.00 

Assuming  that  the  foreign  material  is  the  same  (while  statistics 
show  that  foreign  material  is  from  20  to  :iO  per  cent  less) ,  the  item  of 
material  would  be  represented  by  $2.10.  Grerman  pottery  labor  is 
about  one-third  that  of  the  United  States,  and  would  therefore  be 
equivalent  to  $1.63  on  this  dinner  set,  makinr  the  total  factory  cost 
$3.73.  Add  to  this  amount  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent,  or 
$2.05,  it  would  make  a  total  of  $5.78,  or,  in  other  words,  more  than 
17  per  cent  less  than  the  home  cost  of  production. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  place  the  American  potter 
on  an  equal  basis  of  competition  with  the  (irennan  product,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  duty  about  17  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
institute  some  effective  method  to  guarantee  the  collection  of  all  that 
du^. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  would  be  wise  legislation,  as 
an  ad  valorem  duty  would  ojjerate  on  fine  and  expensive  ware  at  the 
same  percentage  and  materially  increase  the  cost  of  a  class  of  ware 
with  which  we  do  not  compete. 

A  more  equitable  and  sensible  remedy  can  be  accomplished  by  put- 
ting on  a  specific  duty,  in  addition  to  the  pre.«^nt  ad  valoreni,  which 
could  be  assessed  per  pound  weight.  In  our  opinion,  this  specific  duty 
should  be: 

On  white  diina,  2  cents  per  pound,  avoirdupois. 

On  decx)rated  china,  8  cents  per -pound,  avoirdupois. 

Under  a  protection  of  this  kind  the  American  potter  would  imme- 
diately take  his  place  with  other  successful  and  progressive  manufac- 
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turers  of  the  United  States.  Without  it  he  can  never  enter  the  battle 
of  foreign  competition  except  there  be  a  great  convulsion  of  labor  in- 
terests, in  whicn  American  pottery  laborers  would  be  reduced  to  near 
the  same  level  as  those  with  whom  he  is  in  competition. 

Trusting  our  interest  will  x^eceive  deserved  recognition,  we  are. 
Very  truly, 

The  Pope-Gosser  China  Company. 
C.  F.  GossER,  Secretary  and  Treaturer, 


CHINA  and  earthenware*  classified  TOGETHER  IN  DINGLET  BILL. 

Under  the  present  tariflF  laws  china  and  earthenware  are  combined 
in  one  paragraph  and  are  assessed  one  omnibus  rate  of  duty,  but,  as 
described  above,  they  are  essentially  different  products,  bearing  but 
little  relation  to  each  other  in  the  cost  of  production,  which,  pre- 
sumably, is  the  main  consideration  in  fixing  tariff  rates.  It  would 
seem  there  is  as  much  reason  why  they  should  be  assessed  in  separate 

Paragraphs  and  at  separate  rates  as  there  is  that  plate  glass  and  win- 
ow  glass  should  be  assessed  separately,  or  that  silks,  woolens,  and 
linens  should  be  covered  by  separate  paragraphs. 

The  purpose  in  referring  above  to  the  principal  points  of  difference 
between  earthenware  and  china  was  to  indicate  that  in  case  they  are 
assessed  under  separate  tariff  schedules  the  government  examiners 
will  experience  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  thenoL  This  statement 
may  readily  be  corroborated  by  an  inspection  of  samples  of  the  two 
lines. 

It  is  well  within  the  facts  to  say  that  if  they  are  assessed  together 
any  rate  sufficient  to  enable  the  American  potter  to  compete  in  making 
china  must  be  high  enough  to  absolutely  shut  out  foreign  earthenware. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  is  low  enough,  as  it  is  now,  to  let  in  for- 
eign earthenware,  it  will  be  low  enough  to  absolutely  prohibit  the 
making  of  china  in  this  country. 

SEPARATE   CLASSIFICATION   SUGGESTED. 

Therefore  the  only  possible  way  to  keep  our  markets  open  to  fair 
competition  from  abroad  in  both  china  and  earthenware  and  at  the 
same  time  give  our  home  manufacturers  a  fair  chance  to  meet  that 
competition  on  an  equal  footing  in  both  china  and  earthenware  is 
to  classify  them  in  separate  paragraphs  and  to  assess  such  separate 
duties  as  the  distinct  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  these  different  commodities  may  indicate  to  your  judgment  as 
fair  and  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  the  duties  levied  on  other 
products. 

SUGGESTED  DUTY  ON    EARTHENWARE. 

If  this  contention  is  granted  and  the  two  lines  are  separated  in  the 
new  bill,  then  we  beg  to  recommend  that  the  present  ad  valorem 
duties  on  white  and  decorated  earthenware  shall  remain  as  they  are 
specified  in  the  Dingley  bill,  with  the  additional  provision  that  a 
certain  specific  rate  be  established  to  apply  only  when  the  ad  valorem 
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duty  calculated  under  the  law  shall  fall  below  the  equivalent  of  that 
specific  duty,  which  specific  duty  shall  be  the  minimum. 

The  specific  rates  suggested  for  this  purpose  are  If  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  on  white  earthenware,  including  the  weight  of  package 
and  pac^in^  material,  and  2J  cents  per  pound  on  decorated  earthen- 
ware, including  weight  of  package  and  packing  material. 

The.se  rates  figure  within  the  present  ad  valorem  rates  as  applied  to 
English  earthenware  of  standard  quality  and  are  suggested  only  as  a 
safeguard  against  extreme  undervaluations;  against  the  probability 
that  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  will  soon  be  largely  increased  in 
countries  of  Continental  Europe,  where  wages  are  materially  below 
those  of  England,  from  whence  nearly  all  imported  earthenware 
comes  to-day;  and  against  the  possibility  of  closeouts,  job  lots,  and 
bankrupt  stocks  being  dumped  in  this  market  at  ruinous  prices. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  special  necessity  for  such  provision,  in- 
asmuch as  the  earthenware  industry,  has,  within  the  past  few  years, 
been  rapidly  developed  in  Holland  and  in  Germany,  at  a  scale  oi 
wages  against  which  England  and  America  are  powerless  to  com- 
pete. A  systematic  and  persistent  attempt  has  oeen  and  is  being 
made  to  overwhelm  the  Ainerican  market  with  the  product  of  those 
potteri^. 

DUTCH  AND   GERMAN    CUPS  AND   SAUCERS. 

Cups  and  saucers  are  th6  great  staples  in  pottery.  White  cups  and 
saucers  from  those  Dutch  and  German  factories  have  been  brought 
here  in  immense  quantities  at  a  declared  valuation  of  19  cents  per 
dozen  against  the  cheapest  cup  and  saucer  of  the  same  character  from 
England,  at  32  cents  per  dozen,  and  against  the  cheapest  of  the  same 
style  that  can  be  made  in  this  country,  at  52  cents  per  dozen.  Now 
the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent  added  to  that  valuation  of 
19  cents  brings  the  price  of  those  Holland  cups  and  saucers  to  only  a 
little  over  30  cents  per  dozen  laid  down  in  !New  York.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  what  becomes  of  our  market  on  cups  and 
saucers  costing  52  cents. 

The  importation  of  these  goods  was  vigorously  contested  on  the 
grounds  of  undervaluation,  and  the  price  was  materially  advanced  by 
action  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Appraisers.  The  importers,  how- 
ever, have  reopened  the  question  and  should  they  ultimately  win  out, 
it  would  speedily  follow  that  plates,  bowls,  and  a  full  assortment  of 
articles  made  in  earthenware  would  be  added  to  the  lines  produced 
by  these  Holland  potteries  and  brought  to  this  country  on  the  same 
ruinous  price  basis  as  the  cups  and  saucers,  in  which  event  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent  would  become  utterly  innocuous. 

No  methoa  suggests  itself  as  an  effective  and  reasonable  protection 
against  this  contingency  other  than  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
specific  duty  as  above  proposed. 

INCREASED   DUTY   ASKED  ON   CHINA. 

Upon  white  and  decorated  china  we  solicit  an  increased  duty,  upon 
the  loUowing  grounds :  c 

The  low  labor  cost  of  making  this  china  abroad,  the  resulting  low 
valuation  declared  at  our  ports  of  entry,  and  the  insignificant  duties 
paid  permit  the  importer  to  lay  down  German  china  at  his  ware- 
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house  in  New  York  at  about  the  actual  cost  of  making  Amerit^n 
earthenware,  while  some  special  articles,  such  as  sugar  bowls,  spit- 
toons, salads,  etc.,  in  German  china,  are  freely  naarketed  in  this  coun- 
try at  less  than  the  iSrst  cost  of  producing  the  same  things  in  earthen- 
ware at  American  wages. 

The  women  buy  the  pottery,  and  every  woman  recognizes  the  dif- 
ference between  china  and  earthenware  at  a  glance,  and  knows  the 
superiority  of  the  former.  At  anything  near  an  even  price  she 
always  buys  china.  Moreover,  as  our  people  grow  more  prosperous 
they  demand  more  china  and  less  earthenware.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  retail  prices  on  some  lines  of  this  china  are  as  low  and  in 
some  cases  lower  than  those  on  the  better  grades  of  Americiin  earth- 
enware. This  condition  has  prevailed  but  a  few  years,  and  as  the 
inevitable  result  the  earthenware  business  is  being  crowded  back  to 
the  cheapest  grades.  It  is  not  increasing  in  volume,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sales  of  foreign  china  have  been  growing  by  leap^ 
and  bounds. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  immense  advantage  enjoyed  under  the 
present  duty  by  the  foreign  china  makers  not  only  gives  them  absolute 
control  of  the  American  market  for  their  lines,  prohibiting  the  mania- 
facture  of  the  same  goods  here,  but  it  enables  them  to  cut  into  and 
practically  destroy  the  only  really  attractive  and  profitable  end  of  the 
earthenware  business. 

By  those  who  do  not  understand — and  that  comprises  practically 
the  entire  population — American  potters  are  criticised  because  they 
do  not  make  china,  and  it  is  freely  asserted  that  they  lack  either  the 
knowledge  necessary  or  the  enterprise,  or  both.  This  is  in  no  sense 
a  just  criticism,  as  the  situation  is  entirely  due  to  inadequate  protec- 
tion; and  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  business  of  manufacturing 
china  will  never  be  established  in  America  until  either  wages  are  re- 
duced very  materially  or  a  tariff  levied  suflScient  to  equalize  the  dif- 
ference betAveen  American  and  European  wages. 

LABOR    AND   RAW    MATERIALS. 

The  two  principal  items  of  cost  in  all  manufactured  goods  are  labor 
and  raw  materials.  In  some  lines  raw  materials  constitute  the  balk  of 
the  cost,  as  in  manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.  In  other 
lines,  as  woolens,  silks,  leather  goods,  fine  furniture,  raw  materials  are 
still  an  important  item,  while  m  still  other  lines,  of  which  pottery  is 
the  most  notable  example,  labor  constitutes  almost  the  entire  cost,  the 
raw  material  being  the  crude  clays  of  the  earth — of  slight  value, 
indeed. 

Now,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  American  and  foreign 
costs  of  raw  materials,  but  there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  labor 
cost.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  degree  of  protection  accorded  any 
given  article,  to  be  effective  and  equitable,  must  be  high  or  low  as  the 
mbor  cost  is  high  or  low,  in  comparison  to  the  total  cost  of  making 
that  article. 

For  example,  if  the  labor  cost  of  a  certain  article  were  90  pier  eent 
and  material  cost  10  per  cent,  with  European  labor  at  75  cents  per 
day  and  American  labor  $3  per  day,  then  100  per  cent  duty  would 
manifestly  not  protect  the  American  manufacturer.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  labor  cost  of  an  article  were  only  10  per  cent  and  the  ma- 
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terial  cost  90  per  cent,  then  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  would  probably  be 
ample.  That  principle  of  graduating  the  duty  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  labor  cost  has  never  been  fully  recognized  m  any  tariflf 
bill  as  applied  to  pottery,  and  for  that  reason  me  Anierican  potter 
has  never  nad  a  real  chance.  He  has  never  succeeded  in  making  more 
than  one-third  the  pottery  sold  in  this  country,  and  he  never  can 
until  he  is  protected  upon  that  basis. 

In  the  government  statistics  the  production  of  American  china 
and  earthenware  is  given  at  a  total  per  annum  about  equal  to  the 
total  annual  importations  of  competitive  lines.  But  those  figures 
covering  importations  are  based  altogether  upon  the  dutiable  values. 
In  order  to  establish  a  fair  comparison  with  American  production 
it  is  proper  to  estimate  the  total  value  of  the  imported  wares  as  rep- 
resented by  the  prices  received  by  the  importers  from  the  general 
retail  and  wholesale  trade.  When  duty,  freight,  importer's  profits, 
and  incidentals  are  added  the  final  market  value  of  the  goods  may 
conservatively  be  stated  as  double  the  dutiable  value. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  within  the  actual  figures  to  estimate  the  an- 
nual total  paid  by  crockery  dealers  to  American  potters  as  $2,000,000 
for  china  and  $13,000,000  for  earthenware.  It  is  also  conservative 
to  estimate  the  total  paid  by  china  dealers  per  annum  to  the  import- 
ers as  $22,000,000  for  china  and  $8,000,000  for  earthenware. 

There  is  no  possible  way  to  verify  these  figures  on  imported  lines, 
but  no  competent  judge  will  say  they  are  too  high.  It  is  not  im- 
probable they  may  be  as  much  as  25  per  cent  too  low.  But  even 
upon  the  basis  stated  it  indicates  that  American  potters  are  doinc 
about  two-thirds  of  the  business  in  earthenware,  but  only  one-twelfth 
of  the  business  in  china,  which  is  of  far  greater  importance.  A  sim- 
ple calculation  also  shows  the  American  potter  enjoys  only  one-third 
of  the  total  business  in  the  two  lines. 

Labor- fiavinfjf  machhiery. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  extent  to  which  labor-sav- 
ing machinery  is  employed  or  may  be  employed.  Every  such  ma- 
chine reduces  labor  cost  and  places  the  foreign  and  domestic  manu- 
facturer more  nearly  on  the  same  plane.  In  making  pottery  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  machinery  to  an  extent  to  perceptibly  decrease  the 
cost.  Owing  to  the  delicate  and  fragile  nature  of  the  material  an 
article  never  leaves  the  hajid  of  a  potter  during  any  manipulation 
except  when  it  is  burning  inside  the  Kilns.  It  may  be  reasonably  de- 
scribed as  strictly  hand  work  from  the  raw  clay  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct, enhancing  labor  cost  accordingly. 

Now,  you  can  run  a  machine  about  as  cheap  in  America  as  in  Eu- 
rope, but  you  can  not  run  a  man  as  cheap. 

Freight  rates. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is,  we  have  no  advantage  in  freight 
rates.  The  rates  from  European  factories  to  some  American  cities 
are  lower  than  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  to  the  same  cities.  The 
rates  to  some  other  points  are  about  the  same,  and  at  still  other  points 
we  have  a  slight  advantage ;  but,  taking  the  country  over,  the  differ- 
ence one  way  or  the  other  does  not  amount  to  1  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods. 
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The  situation  summed  up  is  this:  Other  lines  of  manufacture  in 
this  country  have  the  protection  afforded  by  a  higher  freight  rate,  by 
labor-saving  machinery,  by  a  high  proportion  ot  material  cost.  The 
potters  have  but  little  advantage  on  those  grounds.  They  have  the 
tariff  only — a  tariff  of  60  per  cent,  to  stand  between  a  German  work- 
man at  75  cents  a  ddLj  ana  an  American  workman  at  $3  a  day,  and 
that  rate  is  hopelessly  inadequate. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  German  manufacturer  can  sell  his  china  to  a 
Xew  York  importer  at  a  profit.  The  New  York  importer  can  pay 
freight  and  duty  and  sell  to  the  Kansas  City  jobber  at  a  profit,  and 
the  Kansas  City  jobber  will  make  a  handsome  profit  in  selling  the 
china  to  a  retailer  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  for  less  money  than  the  first  cost 
of  makinff  those  goods  at  American  wages. 

Upon  the  grounds  set  forth,  we  therefore  pray  for  an  added  duty 
on  white  and  on  decorated  china,  sufficient  to  bring  the  entire  duty  up 
to  a  point  where  it  will  approximately  represent  the  difference  in  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  and  will  permit  the  American 
potter  to  make  a  fair  share  of  the  china  consumed  in  his  home  market 

The  factories  are  built  and  waiting;  the  workmen  are  immediately 
available ;  the  potters  possess  the  requisite  skill  and  enterjjrise  to  in- 
stantly take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity.  Unless  it  is  given 
now,  the  making  of  china  in  this  country  will  lie  indefinitely  deferred 
for  the  favorable  action  of  some  future  Congress,  and  china  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  unique  position  it  now  occupies,  of  being  the  only 
important  line  of  manufactured  goods  which  we  must  buy  exclusively 
abroad  by  reason  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  schedule — prohibitive  against 
the  domestic  manufacturer. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  CHINA. 

If  this  petition  is  granted,  we  recommend  that  the  increase  take 
the  form  of  a  specific  duty,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  China  is  imported  from  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
also  from  Japan.  Cost  of  production  depends  upon  labor  cost,  which 
is  not  the  same  in  any  two  countries.  Obviously  under  an  exclusively 
ad  valorem  schedule  the  duty  on  any  given  article  will  vary  according 
to  the  scale  of  wages  paid  in  the  country  where  produced.  For  ex- 
ample, a  dozen  cups  and  saucers  may  pay  a  dutj  of  50  cents  if  made 
in  England,  while  a  dozen  of  the  same  intrinsic  value  may  pay  but 
40  cents  if  made  in  Germany,  and  only  25  cents  if  made  in  Japan. 
There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  that  system  which  is  not  far  removed 
from  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  country  paying  the  lowest  wages, 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  a  constantly  disturbing  element  in  the  market. 
The  duty  is  not  fixed.  It  goes  up  and  down  as  wages  go  up  and 
down,  and  the  American  potter  is  in  the  dark,  never  knowing  from 
one  month's  end  to  the  next  what  he  has  to  compete  against  This 
condition  may  be  modified  and  the  duties  partially  ecjualized  by  the 
establishment  of  a  compound  duty,  a  part  of  which  is  assessed  on  a 
specified  basis  of  so  many  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois. 

Second.  Owing  to  the  endless  variety  in  shape,  m  quality  of  mate- 
rial, and  in  decoration,  represented  by  the  china  brought  to  this 
country,  together  with  irregularity  of  cost  in  different  countries,  no 
appraiser  nor  examiner  at  our  ports  is  competent  topass  even  ap- 
proximately upon  the  accuracy  of  declared  values.    This  is  true  no 
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matter  what  may  be  the  experience,  training,  integrity,  and  natural 
ability  of  tike  appraiser. 

UNDERVALUATIONS, 

Under  the  exclusive  ad  valorem  schedule  the  declaration  of  FBlnes 
on  china  is  largely  regulated  by  the  degree  of  oonscnBRliocis  respect 
the  importer  entertains  for  our  taciff  Imwa  In  the  past  the  Govern- 
ment made  eresry  mdonable  effort  to  verify  values,  with  only  com- 
parative success,  but  recently  such  safeguards  as  we  had  have  appar- 
ently been  removed  by  the  conditions  of  the  so-called  German  tariff 
agreement. 

The  importer  practically  returns  his  own  values  for  tariff  taxation, 
and  whetner  undervaluation  is  practiced  to  any  considerable  extent 
I  am  not  going  to  positively  assert.  But  the  door  is  wide  open ;  the 
opportunitv  is  oroad  enough  for  a  flexible  conscience,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  at  least  evade  the  exact  spirit  of  the  law  is  probably  greater 
than  human  nature  is  likely  to  resist  in  every  case.  It  may  be  be- 
cause it  might  be  done  so  easily  that  we  suspect  so  much.  At  aU 
events,  that  suspicion  is  deep  seated  and  seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
results  of  a  good  many  test  cases.  However,  it  is  not  intended  to 
specifically  accuse  anyone,  but  rather  to  express  the  conviction  the 
majority  of  importers  are  conscientious  in  tnis  respect.  Yet  we  be- 
lieve there  are  enough  who  are  not  conscientious  to  practically  defeat 
the  intent  of  the  law. 

It  is  clearly  desirable  to  reduce  that  opportunity  and  temptation  to 
undervalue  to  a  minimum,  and  that  may  be  partly  accomplished  by 
assessing  a  part  of  the  duty  upon  a  specific  basis. 

SPECIFIC  RATE  ADDED. 

If  this  suggestion  is  approved,  then  the  minimum  specific  duty 
that,  added  to  the  present  ad  valorem  duties,  will  afford  perceptible 
relief  from  prevailing  prohibitive  conditions,  is  a  rate  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  including  weight  of  container  and  all  packing  materials,  on 
plain  white  china,  and  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound,  including  pack- 
ages and  packing  material,  on  decorated  china. 

This  added  rate  will  not  noticeably  affect  the  duties  paid  on 
strictly  art  wares,  nor  on  the  highest  grades  of  artistic  and  expensive 
tablewares.  We  are  not  seeking  added  protection  against  such 
lines,  as  we  are  not  now  making  them,  and  probably  will  not  attempt 
it  until  after  becoming  established  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ordi- 
nary grades  of  china.  But  that  specific  rate  will  reach  just  the  line 
of  dangerously  cheap  china  that  is  doing  the  damage.  It  will  reach 
to  some  extent  that  Japanese  china  now  paying  duties  so  ridiculously 
low  in  comparison  with  intrinsic  value  that  to  call  them  protection 
becomes  a  joke.  It  will  reach  those  lines  of  cheap  German  and 
Austrian  china  that  to-day  are  crowding  everything  else  out  of  the 
market,  and  putting  American  potteries  out  of  busmess  one  by  one, 
and  it  will  reach  them  in  a  just  and  effective  way  that  could  not  be 
accomplished  with  any  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  rate  within  reason. 

PREVAILING  LOW  PRICES  IN  POTTERY. 

The  only  argument  that  can  be  advanced  against  this  change  is  that 
it  may  slightly  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  on  a  certain  line  of 
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ehina.  That  same  argument  might  be  advanced  in  oppositicm  to  any 
duty  assessed  under  the  entire  bin.  But  there  is  a  special  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  considered  as  applied  to  pottery,  in  the  fact  that  the 
present  prices  on  every  kind  of  earthenware  and  china  in  common 
usage  are  lower  than  they  were  ten  years  a£0.  On  the  average  th^ 
are  as  low,  or  lower,  than  they  were  under  tne  Wilson-Gorman  tariff. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  jwices  have  advanced 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  10  to  100  per  cent  on  all  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  practically  all  manufactured  products,  including  metal 
goods  and  textiles  of  every  nature.  This  universal  advance  has  car- 
ried wages  upward  with  it,  and  the  potters  have  been  obliged  to  meet 
that  wag^e  increase.  Not  only  do  they  nay  more  wages,  but  the  cost 
of  materials  and  of  fuel,  the  expense  of  traveling  and  marketing  the 
goods,  have  all  gone  upward,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  operation  is 
now  something  more  than  10  per  cent  above  what  it  was  in  1897,  with 
selling  prices  lower. 

This  explains  why  the  industry  has  not  prospered  during  that 
period.  A  considerable  number  of  firms  have  abandoned  the  business 
and  converted  their  factories  for  other  purposes.  There  has  been  a 
series  of  disastrous  failures,  two  of  which  occurred  during  the  past 
summer.  One  of  these  two  failures  was  that  of  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  country  and  one  long  prominently  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  the  business. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact  known  to  most  men  in  the  business  that 
several  others  are  just  now  hanging  by  the  eyelids  awaiting  the  action 
of  Congress  on  this  bill. 

Now,  should  this  change  result  in  a  temporary  increase  of  price  to 
the  consumer  that  increase  will  be  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  advances  that  have  been  general  in  other  lines  of  manufactured 
goods  and  as  compared  with  the  increased  earnings  of  the  people  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

The  people  of  the  country  have  greatly  prospered  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  old  tariff  law,  and  although  that  law  has  resulted  in  ad- 
vancing prices  of  most  commodities,  the  people  have  enjoyed  corre- 
sponding increases  of  wages  and  an  abundance  of  work.  l*hey  have 
indorsed  that  system  at  the  recent  election,  and  it  would  not  be  con- 
sistent to  single  out  the  pottery  business  as  the  one  that  must  meet  the 
increased  costs  resulting  from  these  conditions  and  not  be  given  the 
corresponding  opportunity  to  make  the  goods. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  considered  as  oegging  favors,  but  only  as 
seeking  exact  justice. 

Appended  in  parallel  columns  are  shown  the  wording  of  the  pres- 
ent schedules  applying  to  pottery  and  the  suggestive  wording  for  the 
new  schedules. 

EARTHENWARE  AND  CHINA. 

PviHent  law,  Propied  law. 

Par.  95.  China,  porcelain.  Pa-  Par.  95.  China,  porcelain,  Pa- 
rian, bisque,  earthen,  stone,  and  rian,  bisque,  stone,  and  crockery 
crockery  ware,  including  clock  ware,  commercially  known, 
oases  with  or  without  movements,  stamped  and  aold  as  such,  com- 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea  posea  of  a  vitreous,  vitrified,  or 
sets,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes,  nonabsorbent  body,  glazed  or  un- 
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painted,  tinted,  stained,  enameled, 

Srinted,  gilded,  or  otherwise 
ecorated  or  ornamented  in  any 
nianner  sixty  per  centum  ad 
valorem ;  if  plain  white  and  with- 
out superadded  ornamentation  of 
any  kind  fifty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 


Par.  96.  All  other  china,  porce- 
lain, Parian,  bisque,  earthen, 
stone,  and  crockery  ware,  and 
manufacture  thereof,  or  of  which 
the  same  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  by  whatever 
name  known,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  if  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated  or 
ornamented  in  any  manner,  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  not  or- 
namented or  decorated,  fifty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 


glazed,  including  clock  cases, 
with  or  without  movements, 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea- 
sets,  charms,  vases,  and  stat- 
uettes, painted,  tinted,  stained, 
enameled,  printed,  gilded  or 
otherwise  decorated,  colored  or 
ornamented  in  any  manner  in  or 
upon  the  body  or  glaze,  sixty 
per  centum  ad  valorem  and  two 
Cents  per  pound  avoirdupois  gi*oss 
weight,  including  weight  of  all 
packages  and  packing  material; 
if  not  decoratea,  colored  or  orna- 
mented in  any  manner,  fifty- five 
per  centum  ad  valorem  and  one 
cent  per  pound  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  mcluding  weight  of  all 
packages  and  packing  materials. 

Par.  96.  All  other  china,  por- 
celain, Parian,  bisque,  stone,  and 
crockery  ware,  composed  of  a 
vitreous,  vitrified,  or  nonabsorb- 
ent  body,  glazed  or  unglazed,  ot 
manufacture  thereof,  or  of  w^hich 
the  same  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value,  by  whatever 
name  known,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  if  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded,  or  otherwise  decorated, 
colored,  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner  in  or  upon  body  or  glaze^ 
sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem  and 
two  cents  per  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  including  weight  of  all 
packages  and  packing  materials; 
if  not  decorated,  colored,  or  oma-« 
mented  in  any  manner,  fifty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem  and  one 
cent  per  pound  avoirdupois  ^oss 
weight,  mcluding  weight  of  all 
packages  and  packing  material. 

Par. — .  Earthenware,  bisque, 
and  crockery  ware,  commercially 
known,  stamped,  or  sold  as  such, 
composed  of  a  porous  or  absorbent 
earthen  body,  nonvitreous  or  un- 
vitrified,  including  clock  cases 
with  or  without  movements, 
plaques,  ornaments,  toys,  toy  tea 
sets,  charms,  vases,  and  statuettes. 
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Par.  — .  All  other  earthenware, 
bisque,  and  crockery  ware  com- 
posed of  a  porous  or  absorbent 
earthen  body,  nonvitrious  or  un- 
vitrified,  glazed  or  unglazed  and 
manufactures  thereof  or  of  which 
the  same  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  chief  value  by  whatever 
name  known,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  if  painted, 
tinted,  stained,  enameled,  printed, 
gilded  or  otherwise  decorated, 
colored  or  ornamented  in  any 
manner  in  or  upon  body  or  glaze, 
sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
provided  such  duty  shall  not  be 
m  amount  les  than  two  and  one- 

auarter  cents  per  pound  avoir- 
upois  gross  weight,  including 
all  packages  and  packing  mate- 
rial; if  not  decorated,  colored  or 
ornamented  in  any  manner  fifty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  pro- 
vided such  duty  shall  not  be  in 
amount  less  than  one  and  three- 
eighths  cents  avoirdupois  gross 
weight,  including  weight  or  all 
packages  and  packing  materials. 


painted,  tinted,  stained,  enancv 
printed,  gilded,  or  otherwise  * 
orated,  colored,  or  omamentea 
any  manner  in  or  upon  body  o- 
glaze,  sixt}r  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem; provided  sudi  duty  shall 
not  be  in  amount  less  than  two 
and  one-quarter  cents  per  pound 
avoirdupois  gross  weight,  includ- 
ing weight  of  all  packages  and 
packing  material;  if  not  decor- 
ated, colored,  or  ornamented  in 
any  manner,  fifty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  provided  such  duty 
shall  not  be  in  amount  less  than 
one  and  three-eighths  cents  per 
pound  avoirdupois  gross  weight, 
mcluding  weignt  of  all  packages 
and  pacing  materials. 
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